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THE  MILITARY  EESOURCES  OF  GERMANY. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  we  are  all  anxiously  awaiting  whether 
Austria  will  declare  herself  our  firm  and  honourable  ally,  and  so  furnish 
a  counterpoise  to  the  daily  growing  Prussian  sympathy  tor  the  Czar,  it  is 
most  certainly  an  interesting  question — at  least  to  our  readers  of  the 
sterner  sex — to  know  what  the  available  resources  of  Germany,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  really  are.  With  the  view  of  furnishing  such 
statistics  as  may  be  relied  on,  we  have,  therefore,  been  at  some  trouble 
in  collecting  information  on  this  highly  important  subject  irom  such 
sources  as  were  at  our  command;  and  among  these  we  may  mention 
more  especially  the  numerous  and  excellent  military  papers  which 
periodically  appear  in  Germany.  But  a  difficulty  occurs  to  us  at  the 
outset,  as  to  which  will  be  the  most  fitting  way  of  treating  our  subject  - 
the  Germans  ridicule  us  for  our  gross  ignorance  when  we  divide  Ger- 
many into  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Germany ;  but  can  they  suggest  any 
more  sensible  division  ?  It  is  impossible  to  be  continually  repeating  the 
names  of  thirty-seven  royalets  and  dukes,  whenever  we  wish  to  write  of 
Germany,  minus  the  two  great  Powers,  and,  consequently,  the  simplest 
plan  will  be  for  us,  in  our  resume,  to  adhere  to  such  a  division,  and  treat 
of  the  forces  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  army  of  the  Confederation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  Powers  are  only  BundeS' 
pflichtxgy  or  boiftad  to  supply  forces  to  the  Confederation  for  those 
countries  which  form  an  integral  part  of  Germany  proper ;  that  is  to  say, 
Austria,  for  the  kingdom  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Styria,  Carnia  and 
Carinthia,  Austrian  Friuli  with  Trieste,  the  County  of  Tyrol  with  the 
Vorarlberg,  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  Pomerania,  the  Marks,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish 
Provinces.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  regard  the  military 
strength  of  these  two  great  Powers  in  detail,  and  defer  any  statement  of 
their  Bundes- Contingent  till  we  arrive  at  that  section  of  our  paper. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  ABMT. 

1.  Infantby. — Austria  has  77  regiments  and  26  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, of  which  62  are  regiments  of  the  line,  14  regiments  and  1 
battalion  of  border  infantry  (Grflnzer),  and  1  regiment  and  25  battalions 
of  chasseurs.  Each  battalion  of  the  line  is  composed  of  1324  effectives 
of  all  grades,  and  each  reg^iment  contains  5  battalions.  After  making  the 
necessary  deductions,  we  bring  the  strength  of  each  regiment  to  5964  men, 
and,  consequently,  the  entire  strength  of  the  62  line  infantry  regiments 
will  amount  to  369,800  men,  including  depdts.  In  the  border  regiments 
each  regiment  contains  3847  men,  and  the  entire  strength  of  this  branch 
of  the  service,  with  reserves,  may  be  estimated  at  55,200  men.  In  all 
these  regiments,  2  corporals  and  16  tirailleurs  in  each  company  are 
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anned  with  rifles  and  sword-bayonets ;  the  remainder  of  the  company 
with  percussion  muskets  and  bayonets.  Each  battalion  of  chasseurs 
contains  about  1200  men,  and  their  whole  strength  with  dep6t,  including 
the  imperial  chasseur  regiment  of  7  battalions,  is  32,500  men.  The 
chasaeiin  are  all  armed  with  rifles  and  sword-bayonets. 

Mecapiiulaium, 

62  Eegiments  of  the  line   369,800  men 

14  Regiments  of  the  granzer 55,200   „ 

1  Begiment  and  25  battalions  chasseurs 32,500   „ 

457,500   „ 

2.  Cayauit. — ^The  Austrian  cavalry  amounts  altogether  to  40  ragi« 
ments,  of  which  16  are  heavy — ^viz.,  8  cuirassier  and  8  dragoon;  and 
24  light — 12  hussar  and  12  uhlan.  Each  cuixassicDr  or  dragoon  regi- 
ment, without  dep6t,  contains  1204  of  all  grades,  with  1025  horses,  and, 
consequently,  the  strength  of  the  heavy  cavalry  is  19,264  men,  16,400 
horses.  The  light  hussar  or  uhlan  regiments  each  contain  1808  meniy 
with  1596  horses;  and  their  total  strength,  without  depdts,  is  equal  to 
43,392  men,  with  38,304  horses.  In  the  cuirassier,  dragoon,  and  uhlan 
regiments,  16  men  are  armed  with  rifled  carbines  and  one  pistol;  the 
remainder  with  two  pistols.  In  the  hussars  one-half  has  smooth-bored 
carbines ;  the  other  half,  rifles,  and,  in  addition,  one  pistol  apiece. 

BeeapituUUum, 

The  heavy  cavahry  regiments 19,264  men 

The  light  cavalry  regunents    ^392    „ 

62,656    „ 
The  dep6ts  bring  up  this  strength  to  67,000  men,  with  57,300  horses. 

3.  Artillery. — In  Austria  a  distinction  is  made  between  field 
artillery,  fortress  artillery,  and  technical  artillery.  Very  recently,  the 
artillery  has  been  reorganised  as  follows :  • 

12  Field-artillety  regiments 

1  Rocket  re«nment 

1  Coast-artiUery  regiment 

8  Battalions  of  fortress  artillery 

and  the  entire  strength  of  the  artillery,  with  reserve,  may  be  estimated  at 
135  batteries,  8  battalions,  and  about  47,000  men.  Each  artillery  regi- 
ment on  a  war  footing  has  four  6-pounder  foot,  six  cavalry,  three  12- 
pounder  foot  batteries,  and  one  long  howitzer  battery  of  eight  guns,  and 
the  strength  of  each  regiment  may  be  estimated  at  4000  men  and  2340 
horses. 

4.  Ekgikesbs. — The  engineers*  corps  is  dirided  into  the  engineers' 
staff  and  the  engineer  troops.  The  former  contains  13  generals,  5^  staff 
officers,  and  150  general  omoers*  An  engineer  regiment  if  made  up  as 
follows : 

3  Battalions  of  6  companies  of  220  men \  ^RoiyA  m_ 

1  Dep6t  battalion  of  6  companies  of  1334  men  J  —^^'^  ™^ 
The  companies  are  composed  of  one-quarter  miners  and  three-fourths 
sappen,  and  the  entire  strength  of  the  engineers'  ooips  may  be  estimated 
at  11,100  men« 

5.  Pioneers. — This  branoh  is  made  up  of  4  battalions^  each  of  6 
oompaniesy  which  are  instnicted  in  fnoneeriDg  and  pontooning,  and 
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« 

attached  to  the  odrps  d'ann^e  in  the  field.  Each  battalion  oohtains 
1376  efieoiiTes;  Each  dinsion  haa  16  pontoons,  and  b  able  to  build 
bridges  twenty-eieht  yards  long.  The  two  first  ranks  are  armed  -mA. 
diaweor  rifles  and  sword-bayonets :  the  third  rank  only  with  sabres.  The 
pioneer  corps,  with  «  staff  of  2  colonels,  1-  lieutenant-colonel,  and  1 
Adjutant,  amounts  to  6600  men.  Very  recently,  the  flotilla  corps  ap- 
pointed in  1848  for  Lake  Gruarda,  the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Lai^nes 
of  Venice,  has  been  attached  to  the  pioneers.  It  amounts  to  1600  men, 
with  10  steam-vessels  and  60  tiigs. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  various  other 
•corps  attached  to  the  Austrian  army,  but  we  may  arriYe  at  once  at  the 
following  i^proximaitive  statement.  The  strength  of  the  Austrian  armies 
('without  d^ts)  is  equal  to  476,000  men,  with  1140  guns;  including 
depdts,  it  would  reach  the  enormous  amount  of  693,000  men. 

The  whole  of  the  forces  are  divided  into  4  armies,  or  13  corps  d'arm^ 
as  follows : 

1st  aimj,  consisting  of  the  Ist,    2nd,    8rd,  and  9th  corps  d'azm^ 

2nd  „  „  5th,    6th,     7th,  and  8th 

3rd  „  „  10th,  11th,  12th,  and  1st  cavahy  corps  d'arm^ 

4th  „  „  4th  corps  d'arm^ 

The  period  of  service  is  eight  years  in  peace,  commendng  from  the 
nineteenth  year,  with  two  years  of  reserve  duty  attached  ;  and  a  substi- 
tute may  be  provided,  in  the  shape  of  soldiers  who  have  already  served, 
or  volunteers,  by  a  pajrment  of  600  to  700  florins.  The  reserve  (since 
1862  in  lieu  of  the  former  militia)  can  be  called  out  in  a  strength  of 
100,000  to  120,000  men,  but  are  not  generally  summoned  to  exercise. 
The  Borderers  serve  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fiftieth  year  in  the  field, 
«nd  to  tiie  sixtieth  in  house  service.  They  are  employed  during  peace 
to  prevent  smuggling,  &c. ;  and  nearly  10,000  of  them  are  stationed  at 
sll  the  firontiers  of  Croatia  and  tiie  Banat  in .  watch-houses  :  they  are 
relieved  every  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  and  in  war  they  serve  as  light 
infantry.  In  case  of  need,  they  can  be  raised  to  a  strength  of  200,000 
men. 

THB  PBUSSIAN  ABlfT. 

The  history  of  Prussia  and  her  army  is  of  so  curious  a  nature,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  that  but  a  century  ago  she  took  rank  among 
.the  continental  great  Powers  by  the  definitive  occupation  of  Silesia,  that 
we  think  it  advisable  to  precede  our  account  of  the  army  by  a  slight 
glance  at  its  origin  and  progress.  The  first  Electors  of  Brandenburg 
did  not  maintain  regular  troops ;  they  had,  for  their  personal  security, 
a  guard  of  100  horse,  and  a  few  companies  of  Lansquenets  divided 
among  their  strong  towns.  In  case  of  war  they  called  out  the  popula- 
tion to  arms,  and  it  was  nearly  a  levy  en  masse.  When  the  Elector 
John  Sisismond,  the  ninth  Elector  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  in* 
herited  tibe  ducbies  of  Julius  and  Berg,  he  determined  on  defending  his 
rights  by  main  force,  and  raised  a  small  army,  composed  of  400  horse 
and  1000  footmen,  as  well  as  2600  militia.  The  same  elector,  in  1611, 
attached  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  so 
obtained  a  very  valuable  addition  to  his  foroes,  in  men  capable  of  bearing 
all  the  wiaties  of  climate,  fisitigues,  and  privations. 

It  was  not  the  enstom,  at  that  period,  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of 
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the  troops  by  means  of  storehouses  filled  beforehand,  or  by  contracts : 
thus,  in  1620,  under  the  active  government  of  the  Elector  George 
William,  when  the  States  of  Brandenburg  raised  troops,  they  gave  them 
the  prinlege  of  begging  through  the  country  to  obtain  their  food :  tho 
peasants  were  ordered  to  give  them  a  groschen  each  time  they  begged, 
and  blows  with  a  stick  if  they  were  not  satisfied — a  singular  arrange- 
ment, in  which,  we  may  be  sure,  it  was  not  always  the  soldiers  who 
received  the  thrashing.  In  1623  a  levy  was  made  among  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Electorate — save  the  priests  and  notaries — of  3900  men,  who  were 
divided  into  twenty-five  companies  of  infantry  and  ten  squadrons.  In 
1638,  the  Brandenburg  army  was  commanded  by  a  general — the  first 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Electorate — and  was  composed  of  8000 
foot  and  2900  horse;  a  very  considerable  effective,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  but  much  too  weak  to  protect  Brandenburg  against  the  evils 
to  which  it  was  subjected  durine  the  Thirty  Years'  War  both  from  Swedes 
and  Imperialists,  for  friend  and  foe  alike  pillaged  this  unhappy  country. 
On  the  death  of  George  William,  in  1640,  the  figures  just  quoted  were 
reduced  to  3600  infantry  and  260!o  cavalry. 

Frederick  William,  successor  of  George  William,  recognised  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  regular  army.  In  1653,  on  his  dispute  with 
the  Palatine  Count  of  Meuburg,  relative  to  the  succession  of  Cleves,  he 
raised  fifty-two  companies  of  cavalry  and  eighty-two  companies  ai 
in&ntry.  In  1665,  when  preparing  to  support  the  Swedes  against  the 
Poles,  ne  raised  his  army  to  10,600  infantiy  and  14,400  horse :  a  very 
respectable  number.  At  the  head  of  this  army  were  a  marshal,  a  grand- 
master of  the  ordnance,  four  lieutenant-generals,  and  seven  major- 
generals.  During  the  war  of  1672  he  had  26,000  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  made  his  glorious  campaigns  in  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  which  have 
given  him  a  high  place  in  history,  and  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Great  Elector.  On  his  .death,  in  1688,  the  Brandenburg  army  was 
composed  of 

17  Eegiments  of  infantry 21,000  men 

14  Regiments  of  cavalry 4,800    „ 

18  Gamson  companies 2,700    „ 

28,500    „ 

The  Brandenburg  infantry  was  drawn  up  at  that  period  in  formation 
of  six  deep,  two  of  pikemen  and  four  of  musketeers.  At  this  time,  too, 
no  magazines  were  kept  up  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  according  to  a  celebrated  expression,  '<  they  quitted  a  country  after 
having  eaten  it  up."  The  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  who  became  in 
1701  the  first  King  of  Prussia,  under  the  name  of  Frederick  I.,  augmented 
or  diminished  his  army,  according  to  the  subsidies  he  received  from  his 
allies.  At  his  death,  in  1713,  he  left  an  army  of  about  30,000  com- 
batants, forming  38  battalions,  53  squadrons,  and  18  garrison  companies. 
During  his  reign  the  Prussian  army  was  brought  to  a  very  consiaerable 
degree  of  efficiency  and  discipline,  and  the  troops  were  cul  armed  with 
muskets.  The  second  Ring  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  I.,  was  brutal 
in  the  interior  of  his  family,  economic  in  the  administration  of  his  finances, 
minute  in  military  exercises.  The  King  of  England,  his  brother-in-law, 
never  called  him  anything  but  "  my  brother  the  sergeant.*'  Frederick 
William  only  thought  of  two  things ;  having  a  good  army,  and  forming 
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a  treasaiy,  by  means  of  which  he  could,  in  case  of  need,  immediately 
molnlise  this  army.  These  two  motives  for  the  second  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  successor  contain  the  whole  secret  of  the  prompt  elevation  of 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  the  great  Powers.  The  economy  of  Frederick 
William  was  produced  by  the  exaggerated  luxury  of  his  father,  Frede« 
rick  I.,  who  tried  to  imitate  in  everything  his  contemporary,  Louis  XIV. 
This  economy  is  depicted  by  a  single  fact :  he  gave  a  dozen  Japan  vases 
for  a  regiment  of  dragoons  which  the  King  of  Poland  proposed  to  dis- 
band, and  which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Porcelain 
Regiment  The  augmentation  of  his  army  was  produced  by  the  follow 
ing  causes,  as  an  historian  assures  us :  When  crown  prince,  he  was  annoyed 
by  hearing  two  Eugltsh  generals  say  that  Prussia  could  not  keep  up  more 
than  20,(X)0  men  without  subsidies.  He  proved  the  falsehood  of  this  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  raising  50,000  men  by  his  own  unaided 
resources.  The  discipline  and  elementary  tactics  of  his  iu&Dtry  left  little 
to  desire ;  it  was  the  only  body  then  to  be  found  in  Europe  able  to  fire 
six  rounds  in  a  minute;  it  was  still  formed  four  deep,  but  eventually  was 
altered  to  three.  The  cavalry  was  only  remarkable  for  the  great  height 
of  the  men  and  horses.  Frederick  William  manifested  at  an  early  date 
his  mania  for  tall  soldiers :  the  smallest  foot  soldier  in  his  army  must  be 
five  feet  six  inches.  Imagining  that  he  would  be  able  to  perpetuate  a 
race  of  giants  in  his  states,  he  even  sought  to  marry  his  soldiers  to  the 
tallest  women  he  could  find.  A  comical  accident  happened  to  him  in 
this  matter.  Perceiving  one  day,  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  a  young  g^i 
almost  gigantic,  he  gave  her  a  crown,  and  ordered  her  to  hand  a  note  he 
wrote  to  the  commandant  of  Potsdam,  on  her  return  home.  The  young 
girl  had  her  doubts,  so  she  entrusted  the  note  and  the  dollar  to  a  poor 
old  woman,  who,  that  very  evening,  in  conformity  with  the  note,  was 
married  to  an  enormous  soldier,  who  grumbled  a  long  while  before  sub^ 
mitting  to  this  unexpected  connubial  tie.  The  next  day  the  monarch 
discovered  the  deception ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The  young  girl,  a 
native  of  Saxony,  had  recrossed  the  frontier ;  so  he  ordered  an  imme« 
diate  divorce  of  the  ill-assorted  couple.  Frederick  William,  too,  as 
respects  his  troops,  went  into  excesses  bordering  on  the  ridiculous.  All 
his  soldiers,  tall,  well  built,  dressed  in  new  uniforms  every  year,  resembling 
each  other  in  the  slightest  details,  toup^ed  and  powdered  with  care,  car* 
lied  arms,  brilliant  in  cleanliness,  and  boots  shining  like  mirrors,  follow- 
ing the  expression  of  a  contemporary ;  but  to  attain  this  result,  they 
passed  all  their  time  in  polishing,  pipe-claying,  and  varnishing.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  were  all  cast  in  a  mould ;  seeing  one  was  seeing  all. 
In  the  cavalry,  the  horse  was  kept  with  the  same  care  as  the  rider.  In 
spite  of  these  absurdities,  already  introduced  by  him  during  his  father^s 
lifetime,  corps  belonging  to  the  Prussian  army  distinguished  themselves 
at  Hochstedt  and  Turin ;  but  never,  during  the  reign  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, were  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  forces  assembled,  eitiier  for  a  cam- 
paign or  for  manoeuvres.  This  king  left,  on  his  death,  an  army  composed 
as  follows : 

34  Eegiments  of  infantry 46,900  men 

19  Regiments  of  cavalry 13,320    „ 

5  Ganrison  battalions 3,500    „ 

Militia 5,000    „ 

68,720    „ 
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ThoB  total  ooatams  26,000  foreign   ioldiera    xeeniiied    in  variotia 
•ouMkries.     It  18  impofliible  to  deny  the  remarkable  talent  displayed  by 
King  of  Froisia,  aa  military  organiaer  and  inetniotor ;  he  it 


waa  who  founded  the  army  whidi  his  eon  led  eo  fipeqnently  to  victory. 
He  watdied  himself  oyer  the  manner  in  which  the  inimtry  officers  exer- 
dsed  their  troops.  He  was  easy  of  aeeess  to  every  soldier,  and  admitted 
oonplaiatB  against  his  officers,  whom  he  frequently  chastised.  An  author 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  knew  all  his  soldiers  by  thw  names ; 
we  nuy  assame  that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  them. 
A  peculiarity  relatiye  to  Frederick  William  deserves  to  be  mentioned : 
he  was  hioMelf  inspector-general  of  his  own  army,  which  he  reviewed  at 
least  once  a  year  lumself.  In  this  manner,  it  was  difficult  to  deceive  him 
as  to  the  instruction  of  his  soldiers,  to  which  he  adhered  the  more  strictly, 
as  under  his  reign  and  influence  was  introduced  this  famous  method  of 
eserciaing,  imitated  afberwaxds  by  several  nations,  and  to  which  the 
majority  of  his  soooeflsor's  victories  were  attributed. 

Frederick  II.,  on  mounting  the  throne,  gave  up  the  gigantic  soldiers 
of  his  father,  brought  their  discipline  within  reasonable  limits,  and  kept 
op  the  mUatige  of  coimtrymen  and  strangers,  which  composed  his  arm^ ; 
he  emiid  do  no  otherwise,  for  die  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
only  amounting  at  the  lame  of  his  aeoession  to  the  throne  to  3,000,000 
infaabttants,  the  anny  kept  up  by  his  father  was  in  itself  an  effort,  and  to 
conquer  Silesia  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  he  was  obliged  to  angment  his 
efiective  force.  He  soon  raised  it  to  100,000  and  120,000  men:  during 
the  course  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  even  amounted  to  200,000  men* 
In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  strangers  enrolled  for  life  which 
it  contained,  the  Prussian  army  could  only  be  formed  into  a  regular 
machine  by  the  pressure  of  severe  discipline.  And  so  Frederick  II.  kept 
up  the  strictness  of  his  father:  he  also  took  every  possible  measure  to 
prevent  the  desntioD,  which  decimated  the  army,  and  had  its  souroe  in 
the  system  of  foreign  recruiting,  which  procured  him  that  complement  of 
troops  which  the  population  of  his  states  could  not  furnish  him. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  IL,  the  whole  strength  of  the  Piussisn  army 
atmounted  to  about  200,000  men,  costbg  about  10,000,000  thalers 
per  annum,  or  50  thalers  per  man,  proving  with  what  economy  the  adr 
ministration  of  the  Prussian  army  was  carried  on.  The  fourth  king  of 
PrusBia,  Frederick  William  II.,  entered  France  in  1792,  at  the  head  of 
66,000  men,  penetrated  into  Champagne,  and  took  Verdun ;  but  defeated 
by  DumourieK  at  Valmy,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  This  monarch 
greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and  at  his  dealli 
the  army  was  increased  to  235,000  men  (182,000  ini^try,  41,000 
cavalry,  12,000  artillery).  Frederick  William  III.,  who  mounted  the 
throne  in  1797,  maintained  the  strictest  neutrality  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolntion ;  but  in  1806  he  could  not  resist  the  torrent  of  oj^oo, 
and  consequently  declared  war  against  France.  Prussia  at  that  time  had 
an  army  oi  250,000  men,  proud  of  its  military  reputation,  and  remember- 
ing with  pride  that  the  great  king,  in  his  will,  had  called  it  <'  an  army 
educated  for  victory."  It  was,  however,  badly  commanded,  and  utterly 
defeated  in  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt.  The  foUowing  year  (1807) 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit  stripped  the  King  of  Prussia  of  half  his  territory,  and 
reduced  his  army  to  40,000  men.  In  1809  a  commission,  presided  over 
by  Prince  WilUam,  was  charged  with  the  organisation  of  the  Prussian 
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srn^.  So  suooessfjil  were  its  labouts,  that,  in  1813,  Fnutia  oonld  bring 
into  the  field,  during  the  Wax  of  Liberation,  nearly  250,000  men..  Tbt 
new  organisaUon  given  to  the  Frusmm  troops  by  Frederick  William  III. 
was  accepted  by  the  population  of  Frossia  without  a  murnmr,  this  being 
more  especially  due  to  the  moment  of  its  introduction,  for  at  diat  period 
the  very  existence  of  ihe  country  was  at  stake ;  and  during  Ihe  forty  odd 
years  that  it  has  been  in  use,  it  has  passed  into  the  manners  of  the  people 
and  become  national,  although  no  great  war  has  as  yet  set  the  sou  upon 
its  value.  This  result  is  most  praiseworthy  for  the  Prussians ;  for,  as* 
suredly,  the  military  burdens  weigh  upon  them  more  than  they  did  pre- 
viously.    In  1854  the  Prussian  army  was  made  up  as  £>Uows : 

Infantry. — The  Prussian  infimtry  is  composed  of  (a)  the  regular 
iroopsy  consbting  of  4  regiments  of  the  guards,  and  1  reserve  r^;imeot; 
1  battalion  of  diasBenrs  of  the  guard,  and  1  of  rifles  of  the  guard;  32  lino 
and  8  reserve  regimenti ;  8  combined  reserved  and  8  chasseur  battalions  ; 
or,  altogether,  144  battalions,  (b)  The  Landwekr ;  4  guard  Land- 
wehr  regifloents  of  the  1st  levy;  32  provincial  Landwehr  regiments  of 
the  Ist  levy;  8  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  reserve  regiments  of  the  Ist 
levy ;  1 16  battalions  of  the  2nd  levy;  or,  altogether,  232  battalions. 

Line  and  Landwehr  consequently  amount  to  376  battalions,  eadi  com- 
posed of  1002  men,  induding  81  under  officers,  and  120  corporals,  and 
18  noo-efieettves.  As  a  portion  of  the  battalions  are  reserved  for  the 
defence  of  the  fortresses,  &c.,  Prussia  can  only  bring  into  the  field  228 
battali<Kis.  Altogether,  however,  Prussia  has  228  field-battalions  of 
228,400  men;  60  battalions  (reserved)  of  60,000  men ;  2\  supplemental 
battalions  of  1200  aaen;  and  116  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  2nd  levy, 
amounting  to  82,900  men. 

The  entire  strength  of  the  Prussian  infemtry  may,  consequently,  be 
«Btimated  at  372,000  men. 

The  troops  are  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  about  one- 
seventh  carry  Minie  rifles.  All  the  fusilier  battalions  and  the  regiments 
of  the  guard,  or  about  42,000  men,  are  armed  with  the  light  percussioa 
or  needie-gun ;  10  chasseur  battalions,  amounting  Xo  10,000  men,  witii 
Thouvenin's  chasseur  rifle ;  and  finally,  all  the  musketeer  battaliofis  widi 
the. new  pattern  percussion  musket. 

2.  Cavalkt.— (a)  Permanent  Troops :  6  guard  and  32  cavahy  line 
regiments;  among  Uiem  10  cniiasner  regiments  (1  garde  dn  corps,  1 
cuirassier  of  the  guard,  and  8  cuirassier),  5  dragoon  regiments  (1  of  the 
gnard),  13  hussar  regiments  (1  of  the  guard),  and  10  uhlan  regiments 
(1  of  the  guard). 

(b)  Zandioehr:  2  guard  and  32  provincial  Landwehr  cavalry  regi- 
ments (2  guard,  8  heavy,  12  knssars,  8  uhlan  regiments,  8  squadrons — one 
to  each  reserve  regiment)  =  136  squadrons  of  the  Ist  levy. 

Each  cavalry  regiment  is  741  strong,  with  702  horses  (without  oflEuezs). 

A  Landwelir  regiment  contains  only  602  hones. 

In  addition  to  the  reserve  squadrons,  55  newly-formed  depdt  squadnnu^ 
with  6350  horses,  are  detaebed  for  garrison  duty.  Of  the  Landwehr 
cavalry,  2nd  levy,  104  squadrons  of  120  horses  can  be  called  out,  and, 
consequently,  the  line  cavalry  will  amount  to  38  xegiments,  or  152 
squadrons  with  26,700  horBes;  the  Landwehr  caralry,  1st  levy,  to  34 
■cgiments,  or  136  aquadrons  wiHi  20,500  hones;  Ae  nmaining  laaerve, 
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tlepdt,  and  Landwehr  cavaliy,  2nd  levy,  to  167  squadrons  widi  19,942 
horses. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  amounts,  therefore,  to  455 
squadrons  with  67,100  horses.  Of  these,  292  squadrons  (line  and  Ist 
levy),  with  a  strength  of  49,000  men,  can  march  into  the  field. 

In  the  cuirassier,  uhlan,  and  Landwehr  cavalry,  SO  men  of  the  regi- 
ment are  armed  with  carbines;  the  remainder  with  pistols.  Dragoon 
and  hussar  regiments  are  armed,  two-sevenths  with  rifles,  four-sevenths 
with  carbines,  and  one-seventh  with  pistols. 

3.  Abtillebt. — Prussia  has  9  artillery  re^ments  (1  of  the  guard), 
the  combined  fortress  artillery  division,  and  a  laboratory  division  of  2 
companies.  Each  regiment  contains  4  6-pounder  batteries,  3  12-pounder 
batteries,  1  7-pounder  howitzer  battery,  3  6-pounder  mounted  batteries, 
each  of  8  guns ;  or  1 1  batteries,  with  88  guns.  Although  the  Landwehr 
are  incorporated  to  keep  the  regiments  on  a  war-footing,  they  do  not 
form  a  special  corps. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  artillery  may  be  estimated  at  99  batteries, 
or  792  guns  with  18,891  men. 

4.  Engineers  and  Pioneers. — The  engineer  corps  is  divided  into 
the  staff  of  the  engineer  corps,  9  pioneer  divisions;  of  which  1  is 
attached  to  the  guard,  and  2  reserve  pioneer  companies.  The  staff  is 
composed  of  216  officers  of  all  grades,  of  whom  a  portion  is  attached  to 
the  pioneer  divisions.  The  9  pioneer  divisions,  wiUi  dep6t  and  reserve 
companies,  form  a  strength  of  6343  men.  If  we  add  to  these  about 
1400  of  the  Landwehr  pioneers  of  the  1st  and  2nd  levy,  who  form  no 
special  division,  the  total  strength  of  the  pioneers  amounts  to  7743  men. 

5.  The  Train. — This  branch  during  peace  is  only  organised  as  a 
depdt,  but  in  time  of  war  it  is  formed  into  several  subdivisions ;  3000  men 
are  attached  to  each  corps  d*arm6e,  which  gives  us  30,000  for  the  whole 
army. 

Omitting  subordinate  detachments,  we  may,  therefore,  estimate  the 
Prussian  army  as  composed  of  580,800  men,  with  932  guns,  of  whom 
299,500  men,  with  732  guns  (including  the  1st  levy),  could  march  into 
the  field. 

The  army  is  composed  of  9  corps — 1  corps  of  the  guard  and  8  pro- 
vincial corps  d'arm^e. 

The  time  of  service  commences  with  the  20th  year,  and  no  substitu- 
tion is  allowed.  The  standing  army  contains  all  those  from  20  to  25 
years  of  age;  the  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy,  those  from  26  to  32  ;  the 
Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy,  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  up  to  their  39th 
year ;  and  lastiy,  the  Landsturm,  all  those  up  to  their  50th  year  who  are 
not  attached  to  the  standing  army  or  the  Landwehr,  as  well  as  all  above 
17  and  under  20  years  of  age.  The  standing  army  allows  men  to  go 
on  furlough  after  three  years'  service,  after  which  they  must  serve  two 
years  longer  as  reserve  for  the  arm^  in  case  of  war.  The  Landwehr  of 
the  1st  levy,  bound  to  serve  both  m  and  out  of  the  country,  only  keep 
up  in  peace  their  dep6ts.  Every  two  years  they  are  called  out  for  driu 
in  connexion  with  the  standing  army.  The  Landwehr  of  the  2nd  levy, 
during  war,  reinforces  the  garrisons  as  well  as  the  standing  army; 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  call^  out  to  exercise.  The  Landsturm,  which 
has  not  been  specially  organised  since  1815,  is  only  called  out  in  a  case 
of  urgent  necessity.    Volunteers  can  complete  their  time  of  service  in  the 
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standing  army  in  a  year,  as  soon  as  tbey  equip  themselves  and  pass  the 
requisite  examination.  The  officers  are  ohtameilpartly  from  the  militaiy 
schools,  and  are  partly  selected  from  the  under  officers  and  privates,  who, 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23,  and  after  at  least  sixteen  months*  service, 
can  pass  the  requisite  examination.  When  a  person  has  distinguished 
himself  in  the  field,  the  examination  is  not  required. 

THE  ARMT  OF  THE  CONVEDERATION. 

By  the  registration  of  1842,  each  federative  state  is  bound  to  fumishi 
as  simple  contingent,  one  per  cent,  of  its  entire  population;  ten  weeks 
after  mobilisation  one-third  per  cent,  as  reserve ;  and  one-sixth  per  cent 
to  provide  for  casualties  ;  or,  altogether  without  train,  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.     The  strength  of  the  federative  army  is  thus  made  up  : 

1.  Simple  contingent  (including  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses)  303,493  men. 

2.  Reserve  and  supplement 151,767    „ 

Total 455,260    „ 

These  forces  are  divided  into  ten  corps  d'armee,  and  one  reserve  in- 
fantiy  division  of  13  battalions,  as  follows  : 


Cosps. 

Infantry. 

Cavalry. 

Artfflery. 

Pioneen. 

Total. 

Guna. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd  Austria... 
4th,  5th,  6th Prussia... 
7th  Bavaria 

73,501 
61,629 
27,566 
23,369 
17,425 
1,869 
22,246 
11,116 

13,546 
11,355 
5,086 
4,308 
2,525 
362 
3,572 

6,827 
5,705 
2,592 
2,171 
1,554 
280 
1,974 

948 
795 
356 
302 
214 
25 
275 

94,822 
79,484 
35,600 
30,150 
21,718 
2,536 
28,067 
11,116 

192 
160 

72 

SthConw 

60 

(9th  Corps 

44 

"'  Luxemburg 

6 

18th  Coip 

58 

Beserve  JDivision 

1st  Contingent 

238,721 

40,754 

21,103 

2915 

303,493 

592 

Beserve  and  Contingent 

119,455 

20,364 

10,510 

1438 

151,767 

298 

Total 

358,176 

61,118 

31,613 

4353 

455,260 

890 

In  consequence  of  the  Bundes-Heer  being  placed  on  a  war  footing, 
these  contingents  have  been  recentiy  very  largely  increased,  and  they 
will  now  amount  to  403,362  men  of  the  first  contingent,  or  with  the 
reserves  to  525,037  men.  In  this  statement  we  do  not  include  the  troops 
which  the  several  states  are  bound  to  furnish  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  Tarious  fortresses,  as,  for  instance,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden  48,000 
men.  By  a  statement,  to  which  we  believe  credit  may  be  attached,  the 
military  resources  of  all  Germany  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  men, 
with  2400  guns,  and  within  six  weeks  a  reserve  of  400,000  men  could 
be  brought  into  the  field.  A  truly  overpowering  force,  which  does  not 
exist  merely  on  paper,  like  the  Russian  million,  and  which,  if  once  con- 
scious of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  could  easily  carry  into  effect  Mr. 
Cobden's  threat  of  crumpling  up  the  Czar. 

Having  thus  given  a  statement  of  the  whole  strength  of  the  Federal  army, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  formation  of  the  various  corps. 
Of  the  first  six,  supplied  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  little  more  need  be  said, 
except  that  their  contingents  are  far  inferior  to  the  forces  they  would 
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prolMiblj  supply  in  eaie  of  a  genenl  war— *eay  with  Franoe.  Thus,  for 
mitanoe,  FniiBia  is  expected  to  supply  79,000  men,  but  her  corps  d'azin4ey 
on  a  war  footing,  amount  to  32,000  men  with  96  guns,  and,  conse- 
quently, her  first  contingent  would  amount  to  96,000  with  288  guns,  or 
16,000  men  and  128  guns  more  than  she  is  bound  to  funush. 

The  7th  Cobps  d'Arm^ — This  corps  is  composed  exclusively  of 
Bavarians,  and  amounts,  as  we  have  seen,  to  35,600  men  with  72  guns 
as  first  contingent,  and  a  leeenre  of  17,800  men  (13,793  infantry,  2543 
caralry,  1286  artillery,  with  36  guns  and  178  pioneers),  or  altogether 
53,400  combatants  with  106  guns.  But  the  Bavarian  army  is  much 
more  numerous  than  this.  It  is  composed,  at  the  present  time,  of  1 1 7,360 
in£Euitry,  20,370  cavahy,  20,212  artillery,  mgineers,  and  train,  and  a 
reserve  of  70,439  men.  The  foot  artillery  has  224,  the  horse  32,  field- 
ffuns,  and  there  are  13,000  guns  for  the  reserve,  fortresses,  and  siege 
batteries.  The  Landwehr  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  amounts  to  5441  infimtry, 
2506  cavalry,  and  72  guns.  The  time  of  service  is  from  the  21st  to  the 
27th  year,  in  the  line,  and  from  the  27th  to  the  40th  in  the  reserve.  In 
addition,  the  Landwehr  claims  the  services  of  the  Bavarians  till  they 
have  passed  their  60th  year. 

The  8th  Ck)RF8  D'AsMiE. — ^This  corps  is  composed  of  the  contingents 
of  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  each  of  which  forms  a 
division  in  the  following  proportions : 


'Ernst  CoaeraoissT. 

InJCmtiy. 

GaYihy. 

ArtOlfliy. 

Pioneen. 

Total. 

Omifl. 

Wurtemberg 

10,816 
7,761 
4,802 

1994 

1429 

886 

1006 
720 
446 

140 

100 

62 

13^966 

10,000 

6,196 

28 

Baden "..........x  . 

20 

H^^SSfiP     .  T.T....-..r...... 

12 

Effectives 

23,369 

4308 

2171 

302 

30,150 

60 

To  these  must  be  added  a  reserve  contingent  of  15,075  men  (11,685 
infantry,  2154  cavalry,  1085  artillery,  with  32  guns  and  151  pioneers), 
so  that  the  whole  amount  is  45,225  men  with  92  guns.  But  these 
figures  do  not  represent  the  entire  army  of  these  countries,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  foUowing  tables  : 

1.  WuHTEtfBSRe. — The  infimtry  amounts  to  14,376  men,  the  cavalry 
to  2949,  and  the  artillery  is  composed  of  7  batteries  with  42  guns  and 
1764  men.  The  pioneers  amount  in  the  whole  to  175 ;  so  that  the 
effective  strength  of  the  Wurtemberg  army  may  be  calculated  at  19,300 
men  with  42  guns.  The  service  lasts  six  years,  with  the  option  of  pro- 
iiding  a  substitute,  and  a  Landwehr  in  these  levies  up  to  the  32nd  year. 

2.  Badkn. — The  infimtry  is  composed  of  four  regiments^  10,223 
men,  without  dep6t;  three  regiments  of  cavaliT=2451  men;  and  one 
legiment  of  artillery  with  four  foot  batteries  ana  one  mounted  battery= 
40  guns  and  1700  men.  The  pioneers  and  laboratory  corps  amount  to 
255  ;  so  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  may  be  estimated  at  about 
15,000  men  with  40  g^s.  The  service  lasts  six  years,  two  of  them  in 
the  reserve,  and  substitution  is  permitted. 

3.  Hesssn  Dabxstadt. — The  infimtry  is  composed  of  four  regiments, 
amounting  to  8041  men ;  the  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  chevau^Ugera^ 
<3ll  1404  men  ;  the  artillery,  847  men  ;  the  pioneers  about  120 ;  and  the 
whole]  strength  is  10,498  men  with  18  guns.  The  service  lasts  six 
years,  with  substitution,  two  of  them  in  the  reserve. 
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Thb  9th  Corfs  B'AmriE. — ^Tlmi  it  oompMed  of  two  dmsioni,  of 
which  SazoDv  foniu  the  first,  and  Hesaen  Catsel  and  Naasan  the  aecond, 
in  the  following  proportions : 


FiBST  CScmumqbr'. 

la&aAry. 

GcthIij; 

Aimary. 

Piooeen. 

Total. 

Gans; 

Saxony ...,.,... 

9,302 
4,402 
3,721 

1714 
811 

864 
409 
281 

120 
57 
37 

12,000 
5,679 
4,039 

24 

(Hessen 

12 

'  Nassau 

8 

EfFectires 

17,425 

2525 

1554 

214 

21,718 

44 

To  these  must  be  added  a  reserve  contingent  of  10,858  men  (8712 
infantiy,  1263  cavahy,  780  artillery  with  22  gnns,  and  108  pioneers); 
so  that  die  total  of  combatants  to  be  fbmi^ed  amounts  to  32,576  men 
with  66  guns.  To  the  9th  corps  must  also  be  added  the  Luzemboi^- 
Lemburg  contingent,  amounting  to  2536  men  (1869  in&ntry,  362 
cavalry,  280  artifiery,  with  6  guns  and  25  pioneers)  ;  and  the  half  of  it 
(1278  men  and  3  guns)  as  reserve.  These  troops  are  intended  to  re- 
inforce the  garrison  of  Luxemburg,  and  form  an  integral  portion  of  the 
army  of  the  Netherlands. 

1.  Saxont. — This  army  is  composed  of  20  battalions  of  infantry,  with 
19,741  effectives;  3180  cavalry,  with  3088  horses;  8  batteries  of 
artillery,  with  50  guns  and  1332  men  ;  250 pioneers,  with  408  horses; 
and  the  commissariat  train  company  of  560  men — altogether,  without 
the  reserve,  24,750  combatants  and  50  guns.  The  service  is  six  years, 
with  substitution ;  three  years  reserve. 

2.  HssssN  Casskl.— ^Four  regiments=7301  men  ;  oavahry,  1350  ; 
artilleiy,  812.  Total  stsength,  11,800  effectives,  with  3  batteries  or 
19  guns.  Term  of  service  from  the  20th  to  30th  year,  in  two  levies ; 
substitution  allowed. 

3.  Nassau. — Infantry,  7  battalions  of  4  companies  ^  6745  men ; 
artillery,  2  companies  of  516  men  and  12  gnns;  pioneers,  56  m»i. 
Total  strength,  7317  men, with  12  guns.  Sizyears'  service  and  substitution. 

The  10th  Cobfs  d'Abm^b. — This  is  the  most  composite  of  all  the 
divisions^  for  it  is  formed  of  nine  separate  oontingents,  of  which  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  form  the  1st  division ;  Holstein,  the  Two  Mecklenburss^ 
Oldenburg,  and  the  free  Towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  toe 
2nd  divisum ;  in  the  following  proportions : 


Fnurr  CknniHOSHT. 

I  HiyTi^wtr- 

Cavahy. 

Aitmeiy. 

Pionaen. 

TCTAI^ 

Guns. 

'  Hanover...... 

10,118 
1,626 

2,791 

538 

2,775 

2,650 

1,007 

376 

316 

1865 
299 

6U 

71 

611 

185 
69 

58 

940 
151 

259 
62 

258 

167 
93 
36 

29 

131 
21 

36 
7 

36 

22 

13 

5 

4 

13,054 
2,096 

3,600 
718 

3,580 

2,829 

1,298 
485 

407 

28 

' 

Bnipj?wick  ...T-  ....T. 

4 

^Holsiem     } 

8 

•4 

Laaenbnrg  J  * 
Mecklenburg-  I 

StreUtz        (    "• 
Mecklenburg-  / 

Schwerin      5 
OWfflfibnrg  

2 

8 

4 

Q  Am  bur?  ■■■••  ii.  ••  ■•■ 

^ 

firemen .• 

Xiubeok .- 

22,246 

3572 

1974 

275 

28,067 

68 
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To  these  must  be  added  a  reserve  of  14,019  men  (11,107  infantry, 
1788  cavalry,  988  artillery,  with  29  guns,  136  pioneers),  so  that  the 
10th  corps  will  amount  to  42,086  men,  with  87  guns. 

1.  Hanover. — The  infantry,  without  reserve,  amounts  to  20  bat- 
talions, or  about  17,000  men;  the  cavalry  to  3630  combatants;  the 
artillery  contains  6  batteries,  with  36  guns,  and  1118  men.  Including 
the  pioneer  corps  of  200  men,  the  entire  strength  of  the  Hanoverian 
troops,  without  reserve,  may  be  estimated  at  21,900  men,  with  36  guns. 
The  service,  commencing  at  the  20th  year,  lasts  seven  years,  wiih  substi- 
tution, and  a  good  deal  of  recruiting  is,  in  addition,  carried  on. 

2.  Brunswick: 

T  /    i.       (1  Regiment  of  2  horse  and  2  Landwehr  battalions  *) 

""*^*^y-U  Battalion  of  foot  guards V  =  4157  men. 

Cavalry   . .  1  Kegiment  of  hussars^  and  2  squadrons  of  Landwehr  J 
Artillery  . .  502  men,  with  12  guns 

Total  strength  of  the  Brunswick  troops  =  5359  men,  with  12  guns. 
Seven  years  of  service,  including  two  years  reserve;  substitution. 

3.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin. — Infantry,  3460  men;  cavalry,  629 
men;  artillery  and  pioneers,  654  men;  with  16  g^ns.  Total  strength 
4752  men,  with  16  guns;  six  years  of  service;  substitution. 

The  other  contingents  do  not  require  any  further  elucidation,  as 
the  troops  composing  them  form  the  effective  strength  of  the  various 
countries. 

THE  RESERVE   INFANTRY   DIVISION. 

By  a  Federation  decree  of  the  11th  December,  1840,  the  contingents 
of  the  eighteen  smaller  German  States,  and  the'  Free  City  of  Frankfort, 
were  combined  into  a  reserved  division.     These  States  are : 

The  four  Saxon  (Weimar,  Altenburg,  Cobure^  Gotha,  and  Meiningen) ; 
three  Anhalts  (Dessau,  Bemberg,  and  Gothen);  two  Schwarzburgs 
(Sonderhausen  and  Rudolstadt);  two  Hohenzollems  (Hechingen  and 
Siffmariugen) ;  Lichtenstein ;  Reuss,  elder  and  younger  line ;  Lippe  and 
Scmaumburg  Lippe ;  Hessen  Homburg,  Waldeck,  and  the  Free  City  of 
Frankfort  Their  first  contingent  amounts  to  11,116  men,  and  5584 
reserve — total,  16,700  infantry.  The  first  contingent  is  divided  into  13 
battalions,  and  intended  to  reinforce  the  garrisons  of  the  federal  fortresses 
in  time  of  war.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  table  of  their  respec- 
tive contingents,  but  we  may  mention,  as  a  curiosity,  that  the  Lichten- 
stein army  amounts  to  28  men,  and  that  this  is  currenUy  supposed  to  be 
the  army  which  its 'gallant  commander  ordered  to  bivouac  under  a  plum- 
tree. 

THE  FEDERAIi  FORTRESSES. 

Mainz,  opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  with 
Caste!  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  tete  de  pont  The  town 
belongs  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hessen  Darmstadt,  and  contains  26,000 
inhabitants.  The  garrison  amounts,  we  hear,  to  6000  infantry  and  200 
cavalry,  equal  parts  Austrian  and  Prussian,  and  one  battalion  of  Hessians. 
The  war  garrison  would  amount  to  20,682  infantry  and  600  cavalry. 
Of  these  Austria  and  Prussia  each  furnish  6700  infantry  and  300  cavalry ; 
the  remaining  6682  are  obtained  from  the  reserve  infantry  division.  The 
governor  ana  commandant  are  appointed  every  five  years  in  turn  by 
Austria  and  Prussia. 
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2.  Landau,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Quetch,  with  5300  mhabit- 
ants.  In  peace  is  held  by  a  Bavarian  garrison.  The  wiur  garrison 
amounts  to  7000  infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Of  these  Bavaria  supplies 
5709  infantry  and  the  cavalry ;  the  remaining  2291  infisntry  by  the  reserve 
division. 

3.  Luxemburg. — Capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Alzette,  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Governor,  commandant,  and 
garrison  are  Prussian.  War  garrison  :  7000  infantry  and  200  cavalry. 
Of  these  the  Limberg-Luxemburg  contingent  furnishes  2536,  the  reserve 
division  1450,  and  IVussiathe  remainder. 

4.  Uuf. — Capital  of  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg,  on  the  Danube,  with  15,000  inhabitants.  Garrisoned  by 
Wurtemberg  troops  in  peace,  and  Austrian  detachments  are  added  in 
war. 

5.  Rastabt. — In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  Mourz,  a  town 
of  4500  inhabitants,  garrisoned  by  Austrians. 

6.  Gebmebsheim. — In  Rhenish  Bavaria,  a  small  town  containing 
1500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  tete  de 
pont  on  the  other  bank.  The  country  between  this  fortress  and  Landau 
is  a  position  which  the  Grermans  consider  nearly  impregnable,  and  en 
which  100,000  men  could  be  collected* 

Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  will  venture  to  add  a 
small  table,  drawn  up  from  the  best  resources  at  our  command,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  relative  strength  of  European  armies  : 


STATES. 


LAND  FOECES. 


I 


Other  Troopg. 


Total. 


Hen.    Guns. 


1.  England^... 

2.  Fnmoe  


3.  Boaiift  . 

4.  Tark^ 


119,000 


640,000 
100,800 


18,600 
86,000 

80,000 

174S80 


16,182 
67,000 

44,000 

13,000 


2,460  80.000  (militia) «280,200 

8,200  83300     (including     26^000, 

gendarmes) 666,000 

12,000  478,000  (reserve,    irregular' 

garrison  troops) 1,164.000 

1,600326.000  (reserve,  irregulars, 

4a) 467,680 


8.  Austria  . 
6.  Prussia. 


7.  Qermany... 
Total  of  6, 6»  7. 

8.  Sweden  and 

Norway.... 

9.  Denmark 

10.  Belgium 

11.  Netherlands 
18.  Sardinia^  ... 


467,000 
372,600 

166,000 


67,000 
67,600 

26,000 


47,000 
60,100 

14,600 


16.800 
7,740 

2,027 


6.200  (without  train,  Ac.) 
72,700    (including    46.000, 

train,  Ac.) 

17,000  


698,000 

680.800 
824.600 


120 

1,182 

2,250 

S60 

1,140 

932 

tfiOO 


995,600 


121,600 


94^900 


1.388,400 


163^600 


60,000 
46,000 
48^600 
31,200 


10.600 
6300 
4^400 
6.700 


4,000 
8,000 
7,700 
9,000 
4300 


860 
1,690 

748 
1,169 


6,200 


2,672 


167,600, 
69.000 
62,000 
67,700; 
47,600 


200 
144 
168 
120 
80 


*  East  ludian  army  »  348,000  men,  including  31,000  Queen's  troops. 

t  These  figures  are  only  approximative. 

t  The  armies  of  the  four  kist  states  oaa  be  largely  increased  in  case  of  war. 

Since  the  first  portion  of  our  paper  was  written,  the  news  from  Vienna 
and  Sehastopol  has  arrived,  that  the  Allies  have  recommenced  operations, 
and  that  the  Russians  have  broken  off  the  conferences.  More  unpleasant 
information  arrived  simultaneously,  nameljr,  that  the  Austrians  were 
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gndoslly,  bat  ootainty,  withdrawing  firom  dieir  grr«i  word,  .and  that  no 
atostanee — ior  Ae  present  at  least  can  be  expected  from  tibem.  Sndi 
a  lesolt  has  not  taken  us  by  surprise,  for  we  have  long  entertained  the 
qpinion  that  Gennany  was  not  to  be  depended,  on  for  a  moment  as  likely 
to  aid  us  in  an  offensive  war ;  but  the  ^t  remains  the  same  :  there  ace 
immense  armies^  ready  at  a  few  weeks'  notice,  in  the  oentn  of  Europe, 
and  no  one  can  yet  say  to  which  side  in  this  great  contest  they  will  incHiie. 
That  Anstria  would  remain  neutral  if  she  could,  might  be  aawimed,  as 
she  can  only  be  a  loser,  whtcherer  side  she  takes  up  arms  for ;  but 
Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  most  especial  reasons  to  refrain  from 
joining  the  allied  forces.  She  is  a  new  Power,  without  any  protecting 
frontier,  and  could  be  overrun  by  the  Russian  troops  as  soon  as  her  army 
was  set  in  motion  to  take  part  in  a  war.  But  there  ii  one  weak  point 
common  to  both  Austria  and  Prussia :  and  that  is  their  non-German 
provinces^  which  are  ready,  on  the  least  signal  from  Russia,  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance.  We  know  for  a  &ct,  though  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
mention  our  authority,  that  the  Hungarians  are  ready  to  join  the  forces 
of  the  Czar,  if  they  can  only  have  their  revenge  on  the  Austrians.  The 
argument  that  appears  to  be  used  is,  that  although  the  Russians  did  lie^» 
the  Austrians  in  uie  subjugation  of  Hungary,  stOl  they  never  treated  tM 
Magyars  as  rebels,  but  as  honouable  foes.  How  fiu  this  opinion  is 
entertained  in  the  East  may  be  seen  from  the  friet  that  a  report,  to  our 
knowledge,  was  very  generally  prevalent  last  May  in  Turkey,  that  Kos- 
suth bad  offered  the  Czar  the  assistance  of  200,000  men. 

Unfortunately,  the  preponderance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  Grermany 
will  prevent  any  of  the  smaller  kingdoms  from  joining  us ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  thcor  ill-concealed  jeakiusy  of  each  other,  while  serving  to 
keep  them  apart,  will  also  render  them  excessively  cautious  as  to  any 
decisive  move.  We  may  safely  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  as  long  as 
neither  of  the  contending  Powers  gains  a  great  success  over  the  other,  so 
long  will  the  German  neutrality  be  maintained,  and  the  Allies  kept  quiet 
with  promises.  I^  however,  Sebastopol  succumbs  to  our  renewed  attack, 
Austria  may  be  bribed,  by  the  promise  of  a  large  tract  of  territory  on  the 
Danube,  to  render  us  material  assistance^  though  only  so  far  as  may 
conduce  to  her  own  advantage.  The  way  she  can  best  serve  us  is  to 
hold  the  Prussians  in  check,  for  it  is  certain  that  nothing  could  induce 
"  le  Roi  Clicquot"  to  fight  against  his  relation;  and  the  antecedents  of 
Prussian  history  reveal  to  us  that  they  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  taking  up 
arms  at  the  wrong  moment.  The  chivalrous  monarch  mav  consequently 
rush  to  the  aid  of  the  Czar,  if  the  Crimea  is  really  imperilled,  and  such  a 
step  would  lead  indubitably  to  the  most  peculiar  complications.  What  the 
army  of  the  Confederation  would  do  under  such  cucnmstances  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  probability  is,  the  smaller  regents  would  follow 
their  long-established  practice  of  joining  the  stronger  party. 
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Hy  name  is  Briefless.  I  am  a  member  of  a  large,  and  ancient^  and 
well-known  family,  dating,  I  am  assm^d,  as  far  back  as  the  Conquest — 
that  "  ultima  Thude,**  or  stand  point  (as  our  German  cousins  sav)*  of 
genealogy.  My  domicile  is  in  the  third  flight  of  a  capacious  mansion  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  they  append  the  sarcastic  sobriquet  of  Fields. 
More  than  this,  on  the  score  of  my  individuality,  the  reader  will  not 
thank  me  for  troubling  him  with  at  present. 

The  work  of  the  day  was  done,  if  it  could  be  called  work  that  went 
through  my  hands  in  die  long  vacation.  I  was  moodily  pacing  the  floor 
of  the  garret  aforesaid,  dight  in  all  the  dignity  of  m-essing-gown  and 
slippers.  My  law  books — blessings  on  them ! — were  huddled  together  in 
a  comer  in  majestic  repose,  and  on  my  sofa  lay  the  day's  number  of  the 
Times  newspaper  which  I  had  just  been  conning.  My  thoughts  were 
not  of  the  most  serene.  I  had  been  reading  the  Registrar-General's 
Report  of  the  weekly  number  of  deaths  from  cholera,  and  my  heart 
sickened  at  the  dreary  catalogue.  I  was  growing,  in  fact,  horribly 
morbid,  and  beset  with  "  spectral  lions,"  as  Carlyle  somewhere  expresses 
it.  Lonelier  I  could  not  be,  for  I  had  no  society  but  my  own,  and  that 
was,  perhaps,  at  the  moment,  the  very  worst  I  could  possibly  have  had  to 
do  with.  I  was  in  a  fever,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  myself  as  best  I 
might,  in  converse  with  ray  only  companion  and  friend,  my  cigar,  in 
whose  comforting  arms  I  had  often  before  taken  refuge.  But  this  time 
it  wouldn't  do.  The  sorceress  tobacco  had  lost  her  charm.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  I  walked  mechanically  to  my  window  and  looked  out  into 
the  night  It  was  starlight  and  peaceful,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world's 
Mammoth,  as  a  child's  dream,  and  the  moon  was  shining  benignantly 
on  high,  as  though  there  were  no  sorrow  on  the  earth. 

The  family  of  Briefless  are  not  supposed  to  be  given  to  sentiment,  yet 
I  plead  guilty  to  the  feeling  on  this  one  occasion — perhaps  I  ought  to  beg 
pcurdon.  I  know  not  by  what  association  of  ideas,  but  so  it  was,  that  old 
memories  came  flitting  before  me,  old  ghost-like  recollections  of  boy- 
days,  green  meadows,  and  wandering  streams,  the  ^'  sights,  and  sounds,  and 
smells  of  the  country."  '^  I  have  it !"  I  cried,  suddenly  recollecting  myself, 
and  starting  from  my  chair ;  **  to-morrow  morning  I  am  off  for  a  two 
days'  ramble  in  the  country."  At  seven  o'clock  I  was  steaming  off  from 
the  Waterloo  Station,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  was  confronting 
my  mutton-chop  in  the  inn  at  Famham, — a  pretty  little  country-town 
situated  amid  the  hop-gardens  of  Surrey,  and  where  William  Cobbett 
first  saw  the  light. 

We  are  a  travelling  nation,  and  some  of  my  countrymen  and  women 
have  the  credit  of  loving  locomotion  for  its  own  sake.  It  may  be  au 
eccentricity  on  my  part,  but,  although  a  lover  of  scenery  in  and  for  itself, 
I  dislike  moving  mm  home  without  a  more  specific  object,  and  my  route 
was  selected  on  the  present  occasion  in  this  wise :  It  happened  by  a  coin- 
cidence  that  I  had  been  recently  reading  Mr.  Courtenay's  *^  Memoirs  of 
Sir  William  Temple,"  and  contemporaneously,  Mr.  Thackeray's  admirable, 
though  caustic,  lecture  on  his  secretary,  the  redoubtable  '<  Dean  of  St« 
Patrick's."  In  the  lives  of  both  I  found  frequent  mention  of  Moor  Park 
as  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  former,  and  the  abode  where  the  latter  got 
May — ^voL.  civ.  no.  ccccxin.  c 
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his  first  insight  into  politics,  and  still  more,  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
eventful  attachment  which  was  to  endure  through  a  long  portion  of  his 
stormy  career,  and  which,  however  considered,  must  always  he  remem- 
bered with  a  romaatic  interest  that  has  few  paralkb.  Here  was  motive 
suffiewnt.  The  place  had  an  historical  and  a  literary  reoomaendatioD  for 
me,  and,  with  all  the  foolish  fuss  and  oant  about  hero-worship  with 
which  the  world  has  been  ringing  these  many  yean,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  myself  a  devout  hero-worshipper,  and  a  lover  of  the  ^  homes 
and  haunts  of  genius,"  wherever  I  can  light  upon  them. 

My  breakfast  despatched,  I  forthwith  started  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
object  of  my  expedition.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  September,  and 
vividly  stereotyped  though  the  memory  of  my  first  Italian  journey  must 
ever  remain  on  my  mind,  with  all  its  romantic  glories  of  blue  sKy  and 
vine-dad  hills,  I  do  not  Imow  that  the  one  experience  at  all  tended  to 
cast  the  other  in  the  shade.  Rather  it  was  that  ihia  deHcious  English 
scenery  brought  back  the  memory  of  Italy.  The  sky  was  as  blue,  and 
the  landscape  more  variedly  picturesque,  presenting  to  the  eye  the  most 
singular  combinati<m  imaginable  of  natund  wildness  and  perfect  cohiva- 
tion.  It  was,  in  fact,  Scotland  and  Italy  combined.  In  the  distance  was 
a  vast  tract  of  mooriand,  such  as  the  Cockney  does  not  imagine  to  exist 
within  the  confines  of  his  native  Surrey ;  and  more  near,  I  had  to  walk 
through  hop-gardens,  whose  climbing  luxuriance  and  exquisite  bloom 
recalled  the  picture  of  the  southern  vine,  without  losing  by  the  com- 
parison. Here,  too,  as  in  Italy,  the  *'  green  alleys  windingly  allure ;" 
and,  to  make  the  resemblance  more  complete,  the  eye  of  the  way&rer  at 
this  season  lights  upon  a  population  little  akin  to  the  normal  rustic 
labourer  of  our  agricultural  districts.  For  the  nonce  the  swart  gipsy 
takes  the  place  of  the  ruddy  Englishman,  and,  tatterdemalion  as  he  is, 
Mrith  his  wiki  flashing  eyes  of  jet  and  vagabond  imce,  serves  to  make  up 
the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole  scene.  It  was  through  a  prospect 
such  as  this  that  I  gradually  made  my  way  towards  Moor  Park. 

**  What  is  it,"  I  kept  asking  myself  as  I  went  along — *^  what  is  it  in 
genius  that  invests  it  with  that  indefinable  power  of  attraction,  even  in 
despite,  oftentimes,  of  our  better  judgments  ?  Is  there  not  something 
altogether  mesmeric  and  unaccountable  about  it,  alluring  and  fascinating, 
almost  what  Goethe  used  to  call  damonie  f"  It  is  so  indeed.  The  poets 
and  philosophers  are  not  only  in  very  truth  the  unacknowledged 
legislators  of  the  world,  they  not  only  fill  the  earth  with  wonder  and 
beauty  while  they  are  on  it,  but,  departing,  they  leave  a  flood  of 
radiance  behind  them  which  does  not  die.  The  memory  of  them  seems 
fadeless,  not  only  by  what  they  did,  but  simply  for  what  they  were. 
Hence  everything  and  every  place  connected  with  a  man  of  genius  has 
its  charm — his  house,  his  horse,  his  very  hat  and  walking-stick — and 
when  young  ladies  in  their  teens,  and  elderly  spinsters  who  have  reached 
their  grand  climacteric,  squabble  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  a  ffntit 
man's  chair  when  he  can  sit  there  no  longer,  they  only  illustrate  the 
kind  of  homage  which  it  b  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  compel.  And 
now  my  two  miles  of  journey  are  over,  and  my  moralisings  suddenly  cut 
short,  for  I  stand  before  the  house  whose  roof  gave  shelter  to  Temple,  and 
Stella,  and  the  author  of  "  Gulliver." 

I  am  not  so  learned  in  architecture  as  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  I  fear  I  cannot 
talk  about  palaces  or  ^*  sheep-folds"  so  well  as  he.     Fortunately,  how*- 
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ever,  this  house  may  be  described  iritboat  any  aichHeetnsal  initiation, 
real  or  affected.  It  is  a  large,  unpretending,  qaadxangnlar  UuUing, 
beautifiilly  situated  in  the  valley  through  which  runs  the  river  Wey. 
But  let  roe  pause  a  moment  in  my  sketch  of  the  place,  while  I  nairate 
what  to  me  was  really  a  kind  of  adventure^  and  which  turned  out  to  be 
far  from  disagreeable,  though  unexpected.  Approaching  the  entranee, 
I  noticed  the  first  emblem  of  the  former  renowned  possessor  in  Temple's 
eoat-of-arms  blazoned  in  bronze  above  die  doorway.  I  know  nothing  of 
heraldry,  so  am  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  wild  animals  in  the  same^ 
with  their  rampant  attitudes,  may  possibly  signify.  No  matter.  But 
immediately  beneath  this  device,  on  a  marble  slab^  stands  engraven  the 
line  of  Virgil's  Idyll,  *'  Deus  nobis  hsDc  otia  fecit,"  expressive  of  the 
repose  the  weary  statesman  found  here  when  he  had  torn  himself  from 
the  din  and  fever  of  public  affidrs  and  the  metropolis,  the  ^  fumnm  et 
opes  strepitumque  Roms."  I  made  bold  to  ring  the  bdl,  and  inquire  of 
the  domestic  if  I  might  be  privileged  to  see  something  of  the  house  and 
grounds,  as  being  a  kind  of  public  property,  but  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  I  had  entered  the  threshold  of  a  hydropathic  est»- 
biishment!  *' Shades  of  Swifb  and  Temple,"  I  thought,  in  my  first 
moments  of  surprise,  **  has  it  come  to  this  ?"  The  disappointment,  how- 
ever, was  but  that  of  a  moment,  and  a  glance  at  the  interior  speedily 
reconciled  me  to  this  singular  caprice  of  the  good  goddess  Fortune.  It 
was  comfort  and  elegance  itself,  with  a  look  <^  cheerful  well-being  quite 
captivating.  My  name,  meanwhile,  was  announced  to  the  doctor,  and  I 
found  myself  presently  in  that  gentleman's  study,  and  deep  in  the  clas^ 
sical  associatioDS  oi  the  place,  of  which  I  quickly  discovered  him  to  be  a 
perfect  master  and  intelligent  apprcdator.  We  discussed  Temple  and 
tiis  times,  fought  the  battle  of  the  mat  revolution  over  again,  were 
plunging  earnestly  into  the  eventful  history  of  Swift,  when  the  doctor 
most  kindly  volunteered  to  act  as  my  cicerone  over  the  house  and  grounds, 
and  off  we  sallied.  Here  was  a  beautiful  room,  with  a  southern  expo- 
sure, and  looking  out  upon  the  lawn.  This  Temple  occupied  as  his 
study,  and  here  doubtless  he  received  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  consulta- 
tion on  more  occasions  than  one.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  prim  and 
elegant  diplomatist  at  his  desk,  and  we  can  picture  to  ourselves,  too,  the 
uncouth  young  Irishman  at  his  side  acting  as  his  amanuensb,  inwardly 
growling  at  his  unworthy  fate,  with  perhaps  already  the  shadow  of 
coming  events  pressing  upon  him  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  own 
fiery  strength  and  matchless  intellect.  Who  says  that  genius  is  uncon- 
scious? Can  Shakspeare  walk  beside  a  dwarf  or  an  crdmarj  mortal 
and  remain  ignorant  of  his  own  transcendant  stature  ?  It  is  mere  sophis- 
tical sentimentality  to  imagine  it.  Greatness,  however,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  always  relative,  and  a  man  may  well  be  cognisant  of  his  own 
intellectual  c^uibre  when  compared  with  that  of  his  feOows,  while  he  may 
still,  and  must,  if  he  be  genuinely  great,  confess  in  modesty  how  small 
a  thing  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  universe.  And  so  doubtlesis  was  it  with 
Swift. 

Passing  from  Temple's  apartments,  with  their  elegances,  I  was  next 
conducted  to  the  servants'-hall  of  old  days,  and  beheld  the  veritable 
room  where  Lady  Giffard's  waiting  gentlewoman  and  Temple's  literary 
drudge  and  roan-of-all-work  ate  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  great  man's 
table — the  meed  of  poor  relations.     A  bitter  pill,  but  still  wiw  a  gikling 
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upon  it  that  most  needs  have  disg^ed  the  taste  when  it  came  from 
the  hand  of  Love  himself.  Not  many  years  had  to  pass  before  Swift  was 
**•  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  could  command  his  own  company 
from  among  the  proudest  and  noblest  in  the  land  at  my  Lord  Oxford  s 
table,  having  become  an  intellectual  potentate  in  fact,  with  the  pen  in 
his  hand  for  a  sceptre,  one  that  both  felt  his  power  and  was  not  dbposed 
at  times,  it  must  be  allowed,  to  wield  it  over  meekly. 

On  the  subject  of  Swifi;'s  passion  for  Stella,  which  here  had  its  humble 
beginnings,  and  which  has  been  the  theme  of  so  much  curious  spe- 
culation and  critical  animadversion,  I  cannot  enter  at  length  here. 
Doubtless  he  was  much  to  blame  in  his  conduct  towards  her — and  as  a 
man  of  the  world  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  probably  did — but  my 
conviction  is  unshakable  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in  this 
singular  history  which  the  world  does  not  and  never  can  know.  Swift 
assuredly  was  not  the  heartless  monster  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  depict 
him,  nor  did  Nature  ever  commit  the  anomaly — Pope's  celebrated  couplet 
notwithstanding— of  allying  pogfvers  so  stupendously  grand  to  a  base  moral 
nature  and  a  craven  heart. 

On  the  beaudful  lawn  before  mentioned  still  stands  the  sun-dial 
beneath  which  Temple's  heart  lies  buried  in  its  silver  urn,  as  he  willed 
it — a  freak  of  the  statesman  which,  at  any  rate,  demonstrates  how  much 
he  was  attached  to  the  place;  and  it  is  little  wonder.  In  front  of 
the  house  is  a  gravel  terrace  of  noble  dimensions,  in  keeping  with  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  place ;  and  at  one  end  of  this  promenade  is  the 
vinery  and  green-house,  and  hard  by,  the  large  walled  garden  in  which 
Temple  so  much  delighted,  and  where  he  loved  to  spend  his  days.  The 
walls  are  still  covered  with  the  fruit-trees  he  planted  there,  and  the 
apricot  he  rendered  famous,  and  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the 
place,  is  justly  celebrated  to  this  day.  The  Dutch  canal,  too,  is  still 
extant,  with  swans  floating  on  its  bosom,  and  stocked  with  fish ;  but  the 
ffreat  beauty  of  the  property  resides  certainly  in  the  raagntflcent  park 
m>m  which  the  mansion  takes  its  name. 

This  park,  which  overbrows  the  valley  in  which  the  house  is  situated, 
is  vast  in  its  extent,  and  beyond  everything  fine.  It  is  covered  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  area  with  old  stately  trees,  chiefly  the  beech  and 
pine,  over  whose  heads  two  hundred  summers  have  flown,  and  with  a  rich 
carpet  of  heath,  and  gorse,  and  fern,  endlessly  varied  and  intermingled. 
In  every  direction  by-paths  of  singular  beauty  strike  off*,  leading  the 
pedestrian  or  the  rider  between  rows  of  young  firs,  that  scent  the  morning 
air  with  the  wild  aromatic  odours  of  the  deep  forests  of  America ;  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  park,  which  slopes  gently  upwards  towards 
Crooksbury  Hill,  the  loftiest  eminence  in  this  part  of  the  country,  you 
look  down  over  the  rich  grounds  of  Waverley  Abbey,  where  are  still 
extant,  in  a  condition  of  wonderful  preservation,  the  remains  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monasteries  in  England.  Such  is  this  park,  and 
being  such,  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  the  delightful  ramble-ground  of 
the  patients  belonging  to  the  establishment,  who  have  its  exclusive  use. 
**Oh  fortnnati  nimium,"  I  thought  with  Virgil,  "sua  si  bona  n6rint :" 
most  fortunate  the  invalids  whose  lucky  fate  it  is  to  gather  strength  amid 
such  scenes  as  these,  drinking  in  health  with  every  breeze  that  comes 
laden  with  the  balm  of  this  beautiful  mountain  solitude !  The  refrain  of 
the  wild  song  which  Victor  Hugo  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  love-crazed 
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carabinier  of  Toledo  kept  ringing  in  my  ean,  throagh  the  power  of  Bomo 
hidden  association,  during  the  whole  of  this  delicious  walk.  '^Le  yent 
qui  vient  k  travers  la  montagne  me  rendra  fou,  oui,  me  rendra  fou." 

How  keen  the  pleasure,  and  how  exquisite  the  delight,  which  we  are 
sometimes  permitted  to  feel  in  the  bare  consciousness  of  animal  exist- 
ence !  Hardly  any  enjoyment  can  equal  it,  let  moralists  fiY>wn  as  they 
may.  Call  it  sensuous  !  I  call  it  divine*  And  is  it  not  well  appointed 
that  these  poor  worn-out  tabernacles  of  ours,  jaded  and  withered  as  they 
are  with  travel  over  the  hot  and  dusty  ways  of  conventional  life,  should 
at  times  assert  their  prerogative  to  the  simple  gratification  of  pleasurable 
being — animal  being,  if  yon  will — should  enter  at  times  a  formal  protest 
against  the  crushing  tyranny  of  mind  ?  It  is  Plutarch,  I  think,  who 
says  that  "should  the  body  sue  the  mind  before  a  court  of  judicature  for 
damages,  it  would  be  found  that  the  mind  would  prove  to  have  been  a 
ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord."  And  this  in  the  mouth  of  a  Greek ! 
whose  countrymen  understood  better  than  any  other  race,  before  or  since, 
how  much  is  due,  even  as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  the  culture  of  the 
physical  powers ;  and  who  gave  evidence,  in  this  matter  of  education,  of 
an  insight  and  wisdom  which,  like  their  supremacy  in  art,  appear  to  have 
died  with  them.  What  shall  be  sud  of  our  theory  and  our  practice  on 
so  important  a  subject  in  modem  England?  Why  this — that  the 
Englishman  of  to-day,  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  is  rapidly  degeneratmg 
under  the  suicidal  effects  of  the  prevalent  contempt  of  boduy  health ; 
that  the  hungry  maw  of  gain,  the  insatiable  *'  amor  habendi,'*  is  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  our  young  men,  who  are  strong  men  no  longer,  but 
the  bald,  and  pale,  and  blear-eyed  victims  of  the  ledger  and  the  three* 
l^gg^  stool ! 

Having  climbed  the  summit  of  Crooksbury,  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  park,  and  revelled  in  the  beautiful  prospect  extending  fiir  away  over 
the  nills  into  Hampshire,  I  suppose  we  had  to  perform,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  redoubted  feat  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  passing  over  the 
springy  heather  and  between  walls  of  fern,  shoulder-high,  the  next  object 
of  interest  that  presented  itself  on  our  homeveard  march  was  Swift's 
cottage,  par  excellence.  This  is  a  small,  two-storied  house,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  park,  and  bears  Swiff's  name  to  this  day.  It 
is  of  the  most  unpretending  character,  bearinfi^  unmistakable  signs  of  age 
and  rough  treatment,  but  a  picturesque  littfe  abode  withal.  Over  the 
walls  and  up  to  the  verge  of  the  moss-clad  roof  sjpring  up  the  clematis 
and  the  Virginia  creeper,  serving  to  disguise  the  ravages  of  time  and 
neglect ;  and  there  is  still  the  look  of  English  cleanliness  and  comfort 
about  it ;  but,  lo !  **  horresco  referens,"  on  the  shutter  tiie  eternal  sign** 
board,  '*  Gingex'heer  for  eale^  Trade  here  again — trade  everywhere  ;-— 
verily,  an  inveterate  nation  of  shopkeepers  we !  Ginger-beer,  especiaUy 
in  cholera-times,  is  not  of  my  beverages ;  but  the  purchase  of  a  bottie  of 
that  peppery  elixir  was  an  easy  introduction,  and  procured  me  a  hearty 
reception  from  the  genius  lociy  m  the  shape  of  a  decent  old  washerwoman, 
who  might  almost  have  seen  the  light  in  the  days  of  the  **  good  Queen 
Anne."  She,  too,  had  heard  about  Dean  Swift,  and  knew,  besides,  how 
he  was  a  ** maker  of  books" — a  respectable  calling! — ^not  very  much 
below  that  of  a  maker  o{  boots— the  words,  in  fact,  are  almost  identical  t 
The  interior  of  this  now  humble  tenement  in  no  respect  differs  from 
others  of  its  class ;  and  the  sole  memorial  of  die  leviathan  whom  its  walls 
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so  Moor  Park,  as  it  fFas  and  Jb. 

onee  sbeltered  is  fomid  in  a  vene  from  Homoey  wfaidi  he  luid  inatrihed 
en  a  irooden  tablet  above  one  of  the  doorways.     It  if  this : 

Tlenunqne  grat»  divitibus  yioes, 
ICmidBMjTie  parvo  sub  lare  paapenua 
Caeim,  sine  snl»i8  et  ostro, 
SdJicitam  explicate  irootem.— Oi.  m.  39. 

Thus  rendered  bj  Franeis : 

Where  health-preserving  plainness  dwells, 

Nor  sleeps  npon  tJie  Tyrian  dje. 
To  frogaL  treats  and  hnmble  cells. 

With  grateful  change  the  wealth j  tj. 
Qnxk  seenes  have  ohanned  the  pangs  of  care^ 
And  smoothed  the  clouded  foreheaa  of  despair. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  existence  of  this  cottage,  that  Swifib  had  not 
received  his  <'bed"  as  well  as  his  "«  board^  at  Moor  Park;  that  he  acted» 
in  tmth,  tike  a  kind  of  literarv  journeyman,  retoming  home  in  tke 
evening  after  his  day's  work,  like  any  o^er  honest  labourer.  This 
surely  was  a  singular  arrangement.  But  Swifib  at  the  time  was  young, 
and,  but  for  one  attraction  in  fan  patron's  mansion,  was  probably  nothing 
loth  when  the  hour  came  round  that  relieved  him  from  his  mechanical 
dradgery  and  sent  him  home,  through  a  walk|of  unparalleled  beauty,  to 
that  cottage  where  at  least  he  was  his  own  master  and  could  commune 
with  his  own  thoughts. 

Over  that  luxuriant  walk,  with  its  bountiful  array  of  wood,  and  oopse, 
and  fern,  not  forgetting  the  gorse  and  its  yellow  flower,  that  made  the 
old  Linnaeus  bless  God  he  had  been  spared  to  visit  England,  we  must  now 
make  our  hasty  return  to  Moor  Park,  only  pausing  on  the  way  to  drink 
from  the  sparkling  waters  of  SL  Mary's  fVelL  Like  every  other  object 
which  this  place  iuherits,  this  subterranean  spring  has  its  own  peculiar 
interest  So  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century  it  supplied  Waveriev  Abbey 
with  water,  and  received  from  the  pious  Cistercians  the  appellation  of 
St  Mary's  Well.  But  the  popular  name,  and  that  by  whieh  it  is  almest 
universally  known,  is  Mather  JjudlanCs  WeU.  The  spring  issues  from 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  in  the  bed  of  a  natural  grotto  formed  of  the  sandy 
rock  of  which  that  hill  is  composed.  Here,  as  ever,  tradition  has  it  that 
the  venerable  witch,  Mother  Ludiam,  held  her  sway,  and  with  the  magic 
eflScacy  of  this  water  it  was  her  wont  and  privilege  to  dispense  health  to 
all  who  sought  her  aid.  It  was  a  water  of  heating — a  kind  of  Jordan  to 
all  the  country  round.  Like  many  another  popular  superstition,  however, 
this  one  of  the  healing  properties  of  Ludlam's  Well  has  a  partial  founder 
taon  in  truth,  for  the  &ct  is  that  this  spring  is  of  an  extraordinary  purity 
and  mtist,  therefore,  be  very  salubrious.  Professor  Clark  of  Aberdeen, 
who  analysed  it  some  three  years  ago,  pronounoes  it  the  purest  spring- 
water  he  had  yet  tried,  having  only  half  a  degree  of  hardness,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  mineral  admixture. 

When  it  is  considered  diat  springs  of  four  and  four  and  a  half  degrees 
of  hardness  have  attained  so  much  celebrity  for  their  purity  as  to  make 
tiie  fortune  of  watering-places  where  they  are  situated,  and  when  it  is 
also  borne  in  mind  that  the  ordinary  distilled  water  of  the  chemists'  shops 
is  never  under  half  a  degree  of  hardness,  it  may  be  imagined  bow  ze- 
markabie  and  how  healthful  this  natural  spring  must  be. 

To  this  spring,  and  to  eveiy  nook  about  the  grounds  I  have  hastily. 
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sketched^  it  was  mj  good  fortune  to  make  many  a  pUgtimage  before  I 
left  Moor  Park ;  for  the  reader  has  now  to  be  infonned  that  my  intended 
Tisit  of  a  day  was  unexpectedly  prcdonged  to  a  month,  during  the  whole 
of  which  period  I  enthusiastic&Uy  underwent  the  rational  process  of  cure 
which  is  practised  in  tbe  establishmeDt, — that  I  grew  daily  more  de- 
%hted  with  the  treatment  and  with  the  place^ — ^aad  that  when  the  shor* 
teniog  hours  and  the  close  of  die  long  vacation  at  lenrth  recalled  me  to 
my  chambers  and  my  work,  I  had  the  sadsCution  of  bringing  to  them, 
in  a  larger  degree  than  I  had  possessed  for  many  yeaxs,  that  greatest  dT 
mortal  blessings,  "  mens  sana  in  coipore  sano.**  For  this  consummation  I 
haye  heartily  to  thank  the  water-cure  and  the  enlightened  physician  who 
administers  it  at  Moor  Park.  To  both  I  shall  ever  remain  deeply  grate- 
ful ;  and  if  any  reader  would  purcfaase  health  in  a  manner  not  only 
rational  but  truly  luxurious,  my  parting  exhortation  to  him  fearlessly  is 
this:  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  the  benediction  of  the  good  Mother 
liudlam  light  upon  thee  as  it  did  on  me  T 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

BT  MAJtT  0.  7.  VOUCK. 

I  SAW  a  piimrose  tuft  to-day. 

The  chesnnt-boughs  are  mown  with  buds, 
And  arum  spathes  are  heaving  up 

The  dead  leaves  lying  in  the  woods ; 
The  fields  are  fresh  and  green  once  more. 

The  daisy  stars  are  in  the  grass. 
And  fresh  soft  winds  are  all  abroad. 

Telling  of  spring-time  as  they  pass. 

Sineing  its  sweet  and  happy  song. 

The  river  dances  merruy; 
And  bursting  in  the  sunny  showers. 

The  leaves  are  opening  on  the  tree. 
The  rooks  are  boilding  in  the  elms, 

The  robin  swells  his  crimson  throat, 
And  from  the  beedi  upon  the  hill 

The  bLacklnid  sings  his  happy  note. 

Oh  Spring !  why  wakest  thou  the  flow'rs— 

The  senseless  things— on  hill  and  phunP 
Why  bringest  Uiou  the  buds  and  leaves^ 

^d  wilt  not  bring  the  dead  again  ? 
They  talk,  with  soft  and  gentle  words. 

Of  meek  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But  ancry  grief  is  in  ro^  soul : 

I  Aaa  a  son — and  he  is  not. 

I  weary  at  the  len^hened  day 

That  bids  the  birds  again  rejoice ; 
T  yearn  to  meet  a  vanished  smile, 

I  pine  to  hair  a  silent  voice. 
This  growing  verdure  aches  my  sense, — 

I  tetter  loved  the  dazzling  snow, 
That  seemed  to  me  earth's  winding-sheet» 

Por  <me  brave  heart  too  soon  laid  low. 
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Myjboy!  my  fair  and  fearless  one. 

Mow  can  I  bear  to  know  thee  dead  ? 
To  feel  that  I  shall  by  my  hand 

No  more  in  blessing  on  thy  head  P 
Why  didst  thou  leave  my  lonely  home  P 

what  recked  I  of  a  nation's  fate  ? 
Oh,  thrice  accursed  be  this  war. 

Since  it  has  left  me  desokte ! 

Dead !  in  the  gloiy  of  thy  youth. 

With  all  its  prombes  untried  ! 
What  earthly  solace  hath  my  heart. 

Since  thou,  my  beautiful  f  hast  diedP 
And  how  P    Not  in  the  battle  shock — 

Not  in  the  hot  and  eager  strife, 
Where  thou  hadst  won  undying  fame. 

And  fearless  men  yield  lii^e  for  life — 

Not  thus !  not  thus  '.-—or  I  might  bear 

With  more  of  strength  this  sudden  blow: 
'Twas  wasting  want  that  sapped  thy  strength, 

Pamine  and  sickness  laid  tliee  low. 
Famine !  when  wealth  and  poverty 

Alike  their  sacred  off'rings  gave. 
The  warriors  spared  by  fire  and  sword 

!From  pining  misery  to  save. 

Famine  for  thee !  my  cherished  one ! 

When  all  the  good  that  gold  could  buy 
Was  borne  across  the  wintry  sea, 

And  all  unused  lay  rotting  nigh ! 
I  will  not  hush  my  neart's  despair, 

I  mil  lay  blame  where  blame  is  due ; 
Our  sons  were  ours,  and  living  yet. 

If  all  had  told  the  wrong  they  knew. 

I  had  one  treasure  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  ever  lost  to  me ; 
Let  traitor  craven  lips  be  sealed, 

ify  thouffkls,  my  truthful  words  are  free. 
Where  is  my  bov  ?  I  ask  of  ye 

Who  know  why  Balaklava's  shores 
Are  cumbered  with  the  perished  wrecks 

Of  England's  richest,  choicest  stores. 

Think  ye  the  grave  shall  always  keep 

The  thousands  that  your  acts  have  slain  P 
Think  ye  the  precious  blood  thus  shed 

For  ever  silent  shall  remain  P 
No !  let  the  false  in  camp  and  court 

Remember  that  the  truth  is  known 
To  One,  whose  eye  is  never  closed — 

I  trust  my  wrongs  to  Him  alone. 

He  will  bind  up  the  broken  hearts. 

And  bid  the  mourners  cease  to  weep ; 
His  will  shall  make  the  grave  yield  up 

The  victims  who  have  sunk  to  sleep. 
Tremble,  ye  proud,  the  day  is  near! 

The  Righteous  Judge  hath  suffered  long, 
Yet  shall  He,  in  His  own  good  time. 

Restore  the  Right — destroy  the  Wrong. 
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SAEAH  BEATJCLEBjC. 

(cxmrnruxD  fbom  **thb  BscKPnoM  of  the  dead.**) 

Bt  ths  Authob  of  **  Ths  Umholt  Wish." 


Ths  grey  walb  of  the  Chiteau  de  Beaufoj  basked  idly  in  the  evening^ 
gun.  In  the  western  drawing-ioom,  M.  and  Madame  de  Castella,  the  old 
lady,  and  Agnes  de  Beaufoy  were  playing  whist  Its  large  window  was 
thrown  open  to  the  terrace,  or  colonnade,  and  there,  were  gathered  the 
yonnger  members  of  the  party,  the  green-striped  awning  being  let  down 
between  some  of  the  outer  pillars.  Mary  Carr  and  Adeline  were  seated, 
unrayelling  a  heap  of  silks,  which  had  got  into  a  mess  in  the  iyory  work- 
basket ;  Rose  Darling  flitted  about  amongst  the  exotics,  her  long  hair 
shining  like  threads  of  gold  when,  ever  and  anon,  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  sunlight,  as  she  flirted — it  was  yery  like  it — with  Mr.  St  John.  But 
Rose  began  to  turn  cross,  for  he  teased  her. 

**  Did  you  write  to  England  for  the  song  to-day  ?"  she  asked.  **  Ah, 
don't  answer :  I  see  you  forgot  it" 

'^  I  did  not  writo,**  answered  Mr.  St  John,  <<bnt  I  did  not  forget  it 
You  haye  not  tried  the  last  1  procured  for  you." 

**  I  haye  sung  it  till  I  am  tired,"  was  Rcae's  contradictory  reply. 

*<  Not  to  me." 

"  Most  of  the  writing  you  are  guilty  of  goes  to  one  person,  I  expect,'* 
proceeded  Rose.     "  No  wonder  you  forget  other  matters." 

"Indeed!    To  whom?" 

•*  I  won't  betray  you  now,"  glancing  at  Adeline.  "  I  will  be  com- 
passionate." 

"  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  about  compassion  for  me,  ma  belle,"  re- 
turned Mr.  St  John,  in  his  slighting  manner.  "  It  wiU  be  thrown 
away." 

"  Compassion  for  you,  Mr.  St.  John !  Don't  flatter  yourself.  I  was 
thinkinfif  of  another." 

Adelme  looked  up :  a  sharps  perplexed  glance. 

**  You  aro  mysterious,  Rose,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  Yes.     But  I  could  speak  out  if  I  would." 

"  I  dare  you,"  answered  Mr.  St  John.     ^*  Speak  away." 

«  You  know  there  is  one  in  England,  who  monopolises  all  your  letters 
—not  to  speak  of  your  dreams." 

'^Rosel"  exclaimed  Mary  Carr,  a  dim  shadow  of  Rose's  meanings 
coming  uneasily  across  her,  ''you  are  talking  nonsense.  How  can  you 
speak  so  absurdly  to  Mr.  St  John  V* 

''  He  proyoked  me.  But  he  knows  it  is  true.  Look  at  his  conscious 
iace  now  I"  she  saucily  continued. 

«  The  only  lady  in  England  honoured  with  my  correspondence,"  said 
Mr.  St  John,  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  «ia 
Mrs.  St  John." 

"  That's  nearly  true,"  cried  the  proyoking  girl—"  nearly.  She  is  not 
Mis.  St  John  yet,  only  to  ht^ 
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A  strange,  wild  pang  caught  Adeline  de  Castella's  heart  Would  Bose 
have  continued,  had  she  seen  it  ?     Did  St.  John  suspect  it  ? 

**  i  spoke  of  my  mother,  Rose,**  he  iidd.  ^  She  is  the  only  lady  who 
daims,  or  gets,  letters  from  me." 

'^  Honour  bright?^  asked  Rose. 

**  Honour  height,"  repeated  Me.  St  John,  ^  the  hosour  of  her  only 
son." 

<<0h,  flEuthless  that  you  are,  then!"  burst  forth  Rose.  ''Will  you 
Aenj  that  there  b  one  in  £ngland  to  whom  your  letters  are  due,  if  not 
aeot;  one,  whose  shadow  you  were  for  maoyi  maay  months;  one,  beauti- 
ful as  a  painter's  dream  ?'' 

^  Bah,  Bose !"  he  said,  those  proud  lips  of  his  curliag  with  a  defiant 
amik^  *^  vou  are  getting  into  ecstasies." 

'*  Shall  I  tell  Ser  name-— the  name  of  his  own  true  lady-love?"  asked 
Roie^  turning  round,  with  a  world  of  triumph  on  her  bnght,  laaghiag 
hrMir.     "  Muy  Carr  knows  it  already." 

**  To«  are  out  of  your  senses !"  ejaculated  Miss  Carr,  in  a  fwet  of 
ezoitenient,  hoping  to  stop  her.  "  Don't  attempt  to  impose  on  vm  with 
your  fabulous  tales.'* 

**  Shall  I  tell  it?"  repeated  Bose,  maintaining  h«:  ground  and  her 
equanimity. 

*'  Tell  it,"  said  Mr.  St  John,  carelessly.  Did  he  dunk  she  knew  so 
much? 

'<  Tell  it,"  repeated  Adeline,  but  it  was  the  motion  of  tibe  syllables, 
rather  than  the  words,  that  came  from  between  her  white  and  parted  lips. 

'<  Sarah  Beauelero." 

There  was  a  surprised  or  startled  look  observable  for  a  traneieat  space 
on  St.  John's  countenance.  Adeline  saw  it,  and  from  that  wild,  hitter 
moment,  a  pang  of  anguish  took  root  within  her,  whksh  was  ne^er  to  be 
erased  or  lessened  during  life. 

^'  Yott  are  under  a  slight  misappr^ension,  Rose,"  said  Mx.  St  J(din, 
inth  indifference. 

"  Am  I  ?  The  world  was  under  another,  perhaps,  when  it  asserted 
that  the  honour  of  Mr.  St  John's  hand  would  fail  to  Sarah  Beauelerc" 

'<  That  it  certainly  was — ^if  it  ever  did  assert  it  And  I  might  belieye 
it  possible,  were  the  world  peopled  with  Rose  Darlings." 

"  Look  here,"  exclaimed  Rose,  snatching  St  Jo^'s  pocket-handker- 
chief from  a  gilt  cage,  where  he  had  thrown  it  to  protect  tiie  beautiful 
bird  it  contained  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun — <Uook  at  thb, 
^Frederick  St  John,'  worked  in  hair!" 

It  happened  to  be  the  handkerchief  they  had  picked  up  that  first  OMm- 
ing  in  the  painting-room.  Rose  talked  on,  in  the  recklessness  of  her 
spirits^  and  Adeline  sat,  drinking  in  her  words. 

^<  She  did  this  for  him :  look  how  elaborately  it  is  worked,  even  to  the 
finiAings  of  the  crest     It  is  her  hair,  Sarah  Beauclerc's." 

Now  this  was  a  random  assertion.  Rose  did  not  know,  or  care,  whether 
dte  was  right  or  not  In  her  present  humour,  had  it  taken  her  in  the 
head,  she  would  have  stood  to  it  that  St.  John  was  in  love  with  the  moon. 
But  he  did  not  deny  it.  It  is  probable  she  had  stumbled  upon  a  bit  of 
ftct     And  on  she  rattled,  in  her  wild  gaiety: 

<(This  is  his  favourite  handkerchief:  I  have  noticed  that.     Ail  his 
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otben  me  marked  with  iak.  I  daxe  cay  she  gave  the  faandkeiobie^  as 
well  as  marked  it.  Let  it  aloBe,  Mr.  St.  John :  I  shall  show  it  rom^,  if 
I  like.  A  rather  sigaificant  present  from  so  lorelj  a  girl !  But  it's 
koown  she  wnsfoOe  after  him.  He  reciprooated  the  complinent  liieii : 
I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  now/'  she  added,  with  a  world  of  roeaning 
in  her  tone.  And,  with  a  aaocy  gkmce  at  Mr*  St.  John,  she  sang  oat, 
in  her  deary  xich  voioei  to  a  tone  of  her  own, 

"It  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love, 
Before  you  are  on  witii  the  new/' 

AAeMtm  roae^  and  passed  quietly  into  the  drawiaff-«00B.  Bat  did  St. 
John  read  the  effinet  Boae  J>arfing's  assertioos  had  wroi^^  npoo  her? 
No;  how  diould  he?  for  her  hiring  was  ealm.  Yet  he  knew,  had  he 
thought  to  apply  it,  that  the  still  exterior  ooveri  the  deepest  nxSennf» 

'^Rose,"  he  said,  quoting  a  French  proTerb  or  axioms  **yoaa  mam 
Uen  k  nrtf  mais  rien  n*est  beau  que  le  vzai." 

**  Ahy"  she  answered,  with  anotheiv  "  ce  n'est  pas  Siie  bien  aise  que 
de  rire."    Feihaps  <he  deepest  truth  she  had  utteied  that  ereoing. 

With  ootward  oaknness  ^ens^  but  oh !  the  whiriwind  of  deipairiDg 
agony  which  shook  Adeline's  frame  as  she  sank  down  by  the  bedside  in 
her  own  chamber!  That  in  one  short  minute,  desolation  so  comidete 
shonU  hare  swept  o?er  her  heart»  and  she  be  able  to  endure  it  and  ure  I 
To  have  given  up  her  li£s's  being  to  one ;  to  have  bowed  before  him  in 
a  loYe,  little  short  of  idolatry ;  to  have  forgotten  early  ties  and  Idndred 
in  the  spdl  of  this  strong  devotion — and  now  to  he  told  there  was 
another  to  claim  his  vows,  another  to  whom  they  had  first  been  oftred ! 

The  dream  in  which  she  had  been  living  for  months  was  over— or,  at 
least*  it  had  been  robbed  of  its  golden  colouring.  The  serpent  Doubt 
had  found  his  entrance  into  her  heart :  the  fiend  Jealousy  had  taken 
pessoooion  of  it,  never  to  be  wholly  eradieated. 

Frederick  St.  John  was  certaimy  one  of  earth's  fiavonred  children,  with 
his  great  beauty,  his  powerful  intellect,  his  refined  and  well-stored  rnind^ 
The  world  itself  might  almost  worship  him  as  she  did,  and  without  a 
hlnsh.  He  had  made  her  life  the  elysium  that  poets  tell  o£^  and  now  she 
fimnd  that  he  loved,  or  had  loved,  another.  Like  an  avalanche  filling 
down  the  Alps  and  crushing  the  hapless  traydkr,  so  had  these  tidings 
fallen  upon  her  heart,  and  skmttered  it 

Addiae  de  CasteUa  soQMX>thed  her  brow  and  returned  down  etairs. 
She  had  taken  no  account  of  the  time,  but,  by  the  advanced  twilight,  it 
would  seem  she  had  been  away  an  hour,  and  Bose  inquired  whether  she 
had  been  buried. 

Following  Adeline  on  to  the  colonnade,  where  the  whole  parW  were 
now  seated,  came  the  old  Spanish  servant,  Silva,  bearing  a  letter  rar  Mr. 
St.  John.  The  ominous  words,  ^  tres  pressee,"  written  on  it,  had  caused 
Madame  Baret  to  de^tch  it  with  haste  to  the  chitean. 

^^Boes  any  one  wait?"  ieqcmnd  Mr.  St  John. 

''Senof^a." 

*^  It  ia  weH,"  he  said,  and  retreated  inside  the  room. 

"^  You  have  rseeived  bad  news!"  exdoimed  Madame  de  CaateUa,  when 

Mfaav^^eaid,withooBto  <' I  OHMt  depart  instantly 

fbrSi^ad." 
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It  was  well  the  shades  of  evening  were  gathering,  or  they  would 
inevitably  have  seen  the  pallor  which  overspread  Adeline's  £ace. 

**  My  mother—"  he  began. 

*'  Is  dead  ?  Oh,  pray  don't  tell  us  so !"  interropted  poor  old  Madame 
de  Beaufoy. 

<«  Not  dead,"  sud  Mr.  St  John.  <<  At  least,  she  was  not  when  this 
letter  was  written.  But  she  has  met  with  a  fearful  accident,  and  the 
physicians  fear  concussion  of  the  brain." 

"  An  accident !  '  Of  what  nature  ?"  they  ezdiumed,  breathless  with 
attention. 

*'The  horses  of  her  carriage  took  fright  in  the  park,  and  ran  away. 
And  my  mother,  in  her  alarm,  opened  the  door  and  jumped  out." 

*<  Oh,  that  is  terrible  I"  uttered  M.  de  Castella^-*^  worse  than  foolish. 
And  yet,  none  of  us  know  but  we  might  so  act  in  a  moment  of  fright. 
Remember  the  Duke  of  Orleans !" 

"Very  hazardous  for  all,"  murmured  the  old  lady;  <^but  next  to 
destruction  for  the  aged,  Mr.  St.  John,  like  your  mother  and  myself." 

<<  My  mother  is  not  old,"  said  Mr.  St.  John ;  <'  not  yet  fifty/' 

''  Whatever  are  you  talking  of?"  cried  Rose  to  Mr.  St.  John.  <^Tour 
brother  must  be  fifty." 

"  Neariy  so,"  he  answered.     "  He  is  only  my  half-brother.  Rose." 

^<  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  these  tidmgs,"  said  Madame  de  Castella, 
''  though  we  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  your  mother.  I  sincerely 
hope  we  may  yet  have  that  pleasure." 

"  I  hope — I  trust— I  pray  you  may!"  uttered  St  John,  fervently,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  M.  de  Castella. 

"Are  you  going?" 

'*  Yes.  I  feel  every  moment  wasted  that  does  not  speed  me  on  my 
journey." 

And  in  another  instant  he  was  gone.  Without  a  word  more  of  adieu 
to  Adeline  than  he  gave  to  the  others.  There  was  no  opportunity 
for  it. 

An  hour  passed.  Lights  were  in  the  room,  and  all,  save  Adeline, 
were  gathered  in  it  Signer  de  Castella  was  playing  chess  with  Mary 
Carr,  Madame  de  Beaufoy  ^carte  with  her  younger  daughter,  Agnes  de 
Beaufoy  talked  with  Father  Marc,  who  had  dropped  in,  and  Rose  was  at 
the  instrument  singing  pleasingly,  in  a  subdued  voice.  Adeline  remained 
on  the  terrace,  leaning  on  its  balustrades,  looking  out  into  the  night 

0  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy  ! 

It  is  a  green-eyed  monster,  wnich  doth  make 

The  fo<^  it  feeds  on. 

That  powerful  reader  of  the  human  heart  never  put  forth  a  greater 
truth,  a  more  needed  warning.  Yet,  how  vainly  I  We  can  snme  and 
wonder,  now,  at  the  ''  trifles"  which  once  mocked  ourselves,  but  who 
smiles  at  the  time  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  true  love 
without  jealousy,  and  who  shall  venture  to  dispute  it  ?  Love  is  most 
exacting.  Its  object  must  not  listen  to  a  tender  word,  or  bestow  a  look 
of  admiradon  on  another.  It  is  probable  that,  in  the  want  of  any  other 
suspicion,  Adeline  de  Castella  would  have  become  jealous  of  Rose  Dar- 
ling. But  Rose  was  not  needed.  Sarah  Beauderc  had  been  put  forth 
wiui  sufficient  detail  to  arouse  the  most  refined  torments  of  the  distress* 
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ing  passion,  and  let  none  doubt  that  they  werd  pl&yix^g  their  part  well 
npon  her  heart.  And  so  she  stood  on;  bitterly  giving  way  to  this 
strange  angoish  which  had  fallen  on  her,  wondering  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  returned  from  England,  and  how  many  times,  during  hia 
stay  there,  he  would  see  Sarah  Beauderc. 

but  what  is  that  movement  which  her  eye  has  caught  at  a  distance  ? 
Who  or  what  is  it,  advancing,  with  a  hasty  step,  from  the  dark  trees  ? 
Ah !  the  wild  rising  of  her  pulse  has  told  her,  bi^ore  the  outlines  of  his 
form  become  distinct,  as  he  emerges  into  that  plot  of  pale  light !  It  was 
St.  John — St.  John  whom  she  thought  to  have  looked  upon  at  present 
for  the  last  time,  and  the  ecstatic  feeling  which  rushed  over  her  spirit 
was  such,  as  almost  momentarily  to  obliterate  the  cruel  doubts  that  op- 
pressed her.  He  had  changed  his  dress,  and  was  habited  in  costume 
suitable  for  travelling.  His  tread  over  the  lawn  was  noiseless,  and  little 
less  so  as  he  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  colonnade. 

*^  How  fortunate  that  you  are  here,  Adeline !"  he  whispered.  *'  I  could 
not  go  without  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  word  with  you,  though  I  doubted 
being  able  to  accomplish  it" 

Adeline,  painfully  agitated,  and  trembling  to  excess,  both  in  her  heart 
and  frame,  murmured  some  confused  words  about  the  time  he  was  losing. 

'<  No,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John,  "  I  should  deem  myself  guilty  of  the 
deepest  filial  ingratitude,  and  which  no  after  repentance  could  effiEioe  or 
^tone  for,  if  I  lost  one  predous  moment*     I  may  arrive  bar^  to  receive 

my  mother's  dying  blessing  ;  I  may  anive  to  find ^"    He  broke  off 

abruptly,  and  resumed,  after  a  pause  : 

'<  sAy  own  preparations  were  soon  made :  not  so  those  necessary  to 
convey  me  to  Odesque.  As  it  always  happens  in  these  emergencies,  the 
spring-cart — and  there's  nothing  else  to  take  me — had  been  lent  out  to 
Farmer  Fichon.  Baret  is  gone  for  it,  and  will  come  on  with  it  here, 
which  is  all  in  the  way :  so,  you  see,  not  one  minute  is  being  wasted. 
Why  do  you  tremble  so,  my  love  ?"  he  added,  as  the  fit  of  ague,  which 
seemed  to  possess  her,  shook  even  his  arm.     ^'  Are  you  cold  P" 

Cold !     But  most  men  would  have  had  but  the  same  idea. 

<'  Now,  Adeline,  for  one  moment's  grave  consultation.  Shall  I  write, 
and  lay  my  proposals  before  M.  de  Castella,  or  shall  they  wait  till  I  re« 
tum?'^ 

'^  Oh,  wait  to  do  so  V*  she  implored,  '*  in  mercy,  wait  T 

*'  I  would  prefer  it  myself,**  said  Mr.  St  John,  "  for  I  feel  I  ought  to  be 
present  to  support  you  through  all  that  may  then  occur.  But,  Adeline, 
should  I  be  detained  long,  there  will  be  no  alternative :  the  preparations 
for  your  wedding  will  soon  be  actively  begun,  and  render  my  speaking 
an  act  of  imperative  necessity." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  his  arm,  moaning. 

^'  Cheer  up,  my  darling;  I  am  only  putting  the  worst  view  of  the  case. 
I  trust  that  a  few  days  may  bring  me  back  to  you.  Write  to  me  daily,. 
Adeline  :  everything  that  (Occurs  :  I  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  how  long 
I  may  be  absent  with  safety.  I  was  thinking,  Adeline,  as  I  came  along, 
that  it  might  be  better  if  my  letters  to  you  are  sent  under  cover  to  Rose 
or  Mary.  You  are  aware  that  I  do  not  mention  this  for  myself — I  should 
be  proud  to  address  you  without  disgmse— but  for  your  own  peace. 
Were  I  to  write  openly,  it  might  force  explanations  on  you  before  my 
Tetnin*'' 
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Efter  tnxioas  for  ker !    Her  heart  bounded  with  gnriitnde. 

**  Under  eo?er  to  Mwy  Carr,"  she  Mid. 

**  We  nrast  port  now,  my  lore,"  he  whispered,  as  a  Innt  TomUing 
broke  upon  their  ears  from  the  distance;  '*  you  bear  mj  signal.  It » 
fiftst  approaching.'' 

**  You  will  come  back  as  soon  as  yon  are  at  liberty  ?^  she  sighed. 

*^  Ay,  the  rery  instant.     Need  you  question  it,  Adeline  ?" 

He  strained  her  to  his  heart,  and  the  painfnl  tears  conrsed  down  her 
cheek.  "  God  bless  yon,  and  take  care  of  yon,  and  keep  you  in  peace  tUl 
I  return,  my  dear,  my  dear,  my  only  love !"  And  when  he  had  passed 
into  the  room,  Adeline  asked  herself  if  that  last  lingering  farewell  kiss 
which  he  had  pressed  upon  her  lips — she  asked  henelf,  with  burning 
blushes,  if  she  were  sure  it  had  not  been  returned. 

n. 

Ths  second  eyening  after  Mr.  St.  John's  departure,  before  they  had 
risen  from  the  dinner-table,  Silva  brought  in  the  letters.  Two  from 
England  amongst  them,  bearing  on  their  seals,  as  Rose  Darling  expressed 
it,  the  arms  and  quarterings  of  all  the  St  Johns.  The  one  was  addressed 
to  Madame  de  Castella ;  the  other  was  handed  to  Miss  Carr. 

Maiy  looked  at  it  with  unqualified  surprise.  The  fact  was,  Adeline, 
not  expecting  they  could  hear  from  Mr.  St.  John  till  the  following  day, 
had  put  off  rae  few  words  of  explanation  she  meant  to  speak,  feehng  shy 
at  the  task. 

"  Why  should  Mr.  St.  John  write  to  me  ?"  exclaimed  Mary  Carr.  But 
Adeline,  who  was  sitting  next  her,  laid  her  hand  upon  Mary's  knee,  under 
cover  of  the  tablecloth,  pressing  it  convulsively. 

There  was  a  slight  general  laugh  at  the  remark.  Some  of  them  were 
beginning  to  think,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  St.  John  might  possess  a 
tender  interest  in  Miss  Carr. 

^'  Open  it  without  ceremony,  my  dear,**  said  Agnes  de  Beaufoy.  ^<  You 
are  not  amongst  strangers." 

Mary  Carr  raised  her  hand  to  break  the  seal :  but  that  iron  clasp  of 
Adeline's  became  more  urgent  in  its  pressure.  She  began  dimly  to 
understand,  and  laid  the  letter  down  by  the  side  of  her  dessert-plate. 

"  Why  don't  you  open  it,  Mary  Carr?"  repeated  Rose,  impatiently. 

*'  No,"  said  Miss  Carr,  in  a  ban-joking  manner,  *'  there  may  be  secrets 
in  it  which  I  don't  care  to  read  before  people."  And  Rose,  whose  curiosity 
was  fully  excited,  could  have  boxed  her  ears. 

*'  Mr.  St  John  writes  that  his  mother  is  better,"  said  Madame  de 
Castella ;  *'  the  injuries  prove  less  serious  than  were  at  first  supposed.  By 
the  next  post,  he  hopes  to  send  us  word  that  she  is  out  of  danger." 

**  This  letter,  Adeline,"  exclaimed  Maiy  Carr,  when  they  were  alone 
— **  I  fancy  it  may  not  be  meant  for  me." 

"  You  can  open  it,"  replied  Adeline,  timidly.  "  Perhaps — I  think- 
there  may  be  one  for  me  raside  it." 

Mary  Carr  opened  the  letter.  It  contained  but  a  few  polite  words 
from  Mr.  St.  John,  requesting  her  to  convey  the  enclosed  one  to  Adeline, 
at  a  convenient  opportunity. 

**  You  see  how  it  is?"  faltered  Adeline  to  her. 

**  I  have  seen  it  long,  Adeline." 
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She  ovried  As  fetter  to  hot  diamber  to  read,  boMog  tfce  door  tiist 
Alt  A%lit  be  free  from  hitemiptioii.  It  ww  a  long  letter,  written  Uet 
move  temUj  tfam  are  lov^-epietles  in  general,  for  it  wme  impoaeible  to 
Mr.  St.  Joka  to  write  otherwie^  but  there  was  a  v^n  ^i  imfNMiioneel 
tendemees  nnrahtg  throD^  it,  knplied  rather  than  expretsed,  which 
aoroKr  ongfat  to  have  satiened  even  Adeline.  .Bat  the  embittered  docdyte 
whi<»  had  poBseeeed  her,  sbiee  that  hXxX  night  when  Rose  so  randomly 
spoke  of  Miss  Beauclerc,  cast  their  gangrene  over  all.  Not  a  moment  of 
peaee  or  happinese  had  she  known  since.  Her  tisioos  bj  day,  her  dreams 
Dy  night,  were  crowded  by  images  of  Mr.  St.  John,  fidthless  to  her,  happy 
with  another.  Nor  did  the  yonng  kdv  in  qoestion  want  a  **  shape  to 
the  mind."  The  day  after  St  Jo&'s  departmre,  they  were  looking  over 
the  last  yearns  "  Book  of  Beauty,*  or  ''  Portraits  of  the  English  NolnUty^ 
— somethinfi;  of  that,  I  forget  the  precise  title — when  Rose  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, '*  Adeline,  we  were  talking  last  night  of  Sarah  Beandere :  this 
is  very  I&e  her.* 

^  Was  it  nonsense  or  sense,  Rose,  the  tale  yon  were  telling  ns?** 
qoeetioned  Adeline,  with  a  desperate  struggle  to  speak  calmly. 

^  Sober  sense,  and  sober  truth,  so  far  as  I  believe,"  blundered  Rose,  in 
re^y.  "  Frank  told  me.  He  said  St.  John  had  been  her  shadow  for 
months,  until — so  I  understood  it — until  he  came  abroad  here.  Every- 
body thought  they  were  engaged,  Frank  said ;  there  was  no  room  to 
think  otherwise.^' 

<^  It  was  only  a  flirtation,"  broke  in  Maiy  Carr,  who  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  Rose  before. 

^'Yery  liMy,"  assented  Rose;  ''an  attractive  §^<fyw  like  Frederidk 
St.  John  is  allowed  to  go  pretty  deep  in  the  game :  roaming  about,  as  a 
butterfly,  from  flower  to  flower,  kissing  all,  but  settling  upon  none."  And 
off  danced  Rose^  bringing  her  earless  speech  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
commencing  lines  of  an  old  song,  once  in  great  vogue  at  Madame  de 
Nino's^ 

"  The  Butterfly  was  a  gentleman 
Of  no  very  ^od  repute ; 
And  he  roved  m  the  sunshine  all  day  long, 

Li  his  scarlet  and  purple  suit. 
And  he  left  his  lady  wife  at  home 

In  her  own  secluded  bower, 
Whilst  he,  like  a  bachelor,  flirted  about, 
With  a  kiss  for  every  flower.** 

Adelme  listened  to  all  in  silence,  gaiing  at  the  portrait  It  was  that 
of  a  fair  girhsh  &ee,  wearing  a  peculiarly  sweet  look  of  youth  and 
innocence.  No  impartial  observer  coold  have  pronounced  it  so  lovely  aa 
her  own,  but  the  Jealous  film  just  now  before  her  eyes  caused  her  to  take 
an  exaggerated  view  of  its  charms,  and  to  see  in  it  something  more. than 
loveliness.  It  may  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  like  the  young  lady  to  whom 
Rose  compared  it ;  but  no  matter :  to  Adeline  it  was  l^ah  Beandere 
and  no  other,  and  from  that  moment  the  image  fixed  itself  indelibly  in 
her  mind  as  that  of  her  envied  rival.  And  ;jret  she  knew  that  Mr.  St. 
John  was  seeking  to  win  herself  for  his  wife!  Truly  Aey  are  un« 
fathomable,  the  ways  and  fears  of  jealousy. 

Mote  letters  came  from  St.  John  to  Mary  Carr,  and  answers  were  sent 
in  return  to  him,  the  addreu  in  Mary's  handwriting,  and  the  seal  heir 
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own  **  M.  C.y**  and  a  dove  with  an  olWe-hranch.  It  had  bec6me  quite  a 
joke  at  the  ch&teau:  Agnes  openly  wondered  where  all  their  eyes  oould 
have  been ;  Rose,  who  was  at  first  puzzled,  a  thing*  she  detested,  curled 
her  lip,  and  asked  Mary  if  she  meant  to  set  A«rself  up  for  a  rival  to  the 
beautiful  Sarah  Beauclerc ;  and  good  old  Madame  de  Beaufoy  told  Mary 
she  should  make  her  a  pre^nt  of  the  wedding  dress.  Mary  Carr  winced 
sometimes^  but  she  remembered  Adeline's  pale  cheek  and  troubled  spirit, 
and  bore  all  patiently. 

One  day,  while  they  were  at  dinner,  who  should  arrive  unexpectedly 
but  the  Baron  de  la  Chasse.  Some  difficulty  with  the  lawyers  as  to  the 
marriage-settlements  rendered  necessary  a  personal  interview  with  M  de 
Castella.  The  latter  pressed  him  to  remain  a  few  days,  and  he  consented. 
Adeline  was  boih  terrified  and  dismayed,  and  she  wrote  to  Mr.  St.  John 
before  she  slept. 

Three  evenings  later,  the  whole  party  were  assembled  in  the  billiard- 
room.  The  windows  were  open,  and  the  hot  breeze  was  whiffing  in, 
blowing  the  lights  about,  and  causing  the  wax  to  drop.  It  was  between 
ten  and  eleven,  and  the  baron  and  Signer  de  Castella  were  finishing  their 
last  game,  when  the  door  opened,  ana  in  walked  Mr.  St.  John.  Adeline 
started  from  her  seat  with  a  faint,  involuntary  cxy ;  but,  in  the  universal 
surprise,  the  movement  was  not  observed. 

He  looked  very  well ;  and  oh !  how  handsome !  It  seemed  to  strike 
them  all,  after  tins  short  absence,  though  he  had  no  advantages  from 
dress,  being  in  his  travelling  attire.  How  could  they  blame  Adeline 
for  loving  him  ?  A  hundred  inquiries  were  made  after  Mrs.  St.  John. 
She  was  entirely  out  of  danger,  he  answered,  and  progressing  towards 
recoveiy. 

**  Will  you  allow  me  the  honour  of  half  an  hour's  interview  with  you 
to-morrow  mommg,  sir?"  he  said,  addressing  M.  de  Castella,  in  a  tone 
which  the  whole  room  might  hear. 

<*  Certainly,"  returned  M.  de  Castella.  But  he  looked  somewhat 
surprised. 

"  At  what  hour?"  inquired  St.  John. 

"  Any  hour.     Name  your  own." 

^<  Ten  o'clock  then."     And  he  took  his  leave. 

He  might  well  clasp  Adeline's  hand  to  reassure  her,  as  he  went  out, 
for  they  could  have  heard  her  heart  beat,  as  he  made  that  request  to  her 
father.  She  retired  to  her  chamber,  but  not  to  sleep :  the  anxiety  of  the 
coming  day  prevented  rest  But,  amidst  all  the  suspense  that  turned  her 
heart  to  sickness — amidst  the  dread  of  what  the  approaching  hours  might 
bring  forth — amidst  the  strange  doubt  and  agony  which  had  come  with 
the  image  of  Sarah  Beauclerc,  there  arose  one  bright,  rapturous  gleam  of 
sunshine — he  was  once  more  with  her :  she  had  heard  his  beloved  voice, 
and  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  the  world  was  again  Eden.  Though 
with  that  yellow  shade  over  it. 

It  was  striking  ten,  the  next  morning,  when  Mr.  St.  John  entered  the 
house.  He  brought  a  roll  of  music  in  ins  hand  for  Rose,  and  presented 
Mary  Cair  with  a  handsome  writing-case:  an  acknowledgment,  she 
alwavs  thought,  of  the  slight  service  she  had  rendered  him  and  Adeline. 
He  tnen  passed  into  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Castella. 

The  interview  lasted  an  hour — an  hour! — and  Adeline  in  suspense  all 
that  time.    She  oould  not  remtun  for  an  instant  in  one  place — now  up- 
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stairs,  now  down.  She  was  crossing  the  hall,  for  ahont  the  hundredth 
time,  when  the  cabinet  door  opened,  and  Mr.  St  John  came  out.  He 
seized  her  hand  and  took  her  into  the  yellow  drawing-room.  She  trem- 
bled violently  from  head  to  foot,  like  sne  had  trembled  the  night  of  his 
departure  for  England.  It  was  the  first  moment  of  their  being  alone 
together,  and  he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  held  her  to  his  heart. 

"  You  have  ill  news  for  me  T'  she  uttered,  at  length.  "  We  are  to  be 
separated !" 

'*  We  will  not  be  separated,  Adeline.  Strange !  strange  I**  he  con- 
tinued, leaving  her  to  pace  the  room,  "  that  people  can  be  so  in£Eituated 
as  to  fancy  an  engagement  of  form  must  necessarily  imply  an  engage* 
ment  of  hearts !  M.  de  Castella  does  not  understand — ^he  cannot  under- 
stand that  your  happiness  is  at  stake.     In  short,  he  laughed  at  that.'' 

"Is  he  very  angry  ?" 

*^No;  but  vexed.  I  have  not  time  now  to  relate  to  you  all  that 
passed,  liable  as  we  are  to  interruption.  I  told  him  that  the  passion 
which  had  arisen  between  us  was  not  of  will — ^that  I  had  not  purposely 
placed  myself  in  your  path  to  gain  your  love — ^that  we  had  been  tnrown 
together  by  circumstances,  and  thus  it  had  arisen.  I  pointed  out  that  no 
blame  could  by  any  possibility  attach  to  you,  but  it  might  be  due  to  me ; 
for  I  did  not  deny  that  when  I  saw  an  attachment  was  growing  up 
between  us,  I  might  have  flown  before  it  was  irrevocably  planted,  and 
did  not** 

'^  Did  you  part  in  anger?"  she  shuddered. 

"  On  tne  contrary.  M.  de  Castella  is  anxious  to  treat  the  afiair  as  a 
jest,  and  hinted  that  it  might  be  dropped  as  such.  I  did  not  reply : 
thinking  it  better  not  to  venture  too  far  at  the  first  interview.  Perhaps 
he  imagined  he  had  convinced  me,  for  he  asked  me  to  dinner." 

"  Frederick !     You  will  surely  come  ?** 

''  I  shall  come,  Adeline,  for  your  sake." 

**  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  shiver,  "  how  will  it  end  }^ 

^'  My  dearest,"  he  said  earnestly,  ''  you  must  be  calm.  Fear  nothing, 
now  I  am  by  you.     Rely  upon  it,  you  shall  be  my  wife." 

"  Mr.  St.  John,"  cried  Rose,  as  they  went  into  the  west  drawing- 
room,  "  you  have  brought  the  music  for  me,  the  writing-case  for  Maiy 
Carr,  but  what  have  you  brought  for  Adeline  ?" 

"  Myself,"  he  quietly  answered. 

"  There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,"  laughed  Rose.  "  You 
don't  think  you  have  been  taking  me  in  all  this  time,  Mr.  St.  John,  with 
vour  letters  to  Mary  Carr,  and  her  envelopes  back  again  ?  Bah !  pas  si 
D^te,"  cried  Rose,  waltring  on  to  the  colonnade. 

Mr.  St.  John  turned  to  Miss  Carr,  and  thanked  her  for  the  very  thing 
Rose  had  named.  "  I  presume  you  know,"  he  said,  *'  that  our  corre- 
spondence was  perfectly  justified,  though  I  did  not  wish  it  declared  until 
my  return — that  we  are  affianced  to  each  other  ?" 

*'  I  have  feared  it  some  lime,  Mr.  St.  John." 

'' Feared  ar 

'*  Yes.  Adeline  is  promised  to  another :  and  the  French  look  upoft 
8U9h  engagements  as  sacred." 

"  In  a  general  way.  But  there  are  cases  of  exception.  We  have  your 
good  wishes,  I  hope." 

May — VOL.  civ.  no.  ccccxm.  d 
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*^JndeeA  jovL  bure.  For  I  feat  it  may  be  a  matter  of  life  aDcl  dcsadi 
to  Adeline— 89  it  is  decided.     She  la  a  s«iBttive  {^nt." 

^  And  shall  be  cherisbed  as  one." 

It  was  a  roost  uneomfortaUe  dinner  ibat  day.  Mr.  St  Jobn  was 
present,  looking  haugbty  and  resolute,  and  De  la  Cbasse  fiirious. 
Somebow,  tbe  pretensions  of  Mr»  St*  John  bad  ooaed  out'^Mary 
Carr  thought  throng  poor  <M  Madame  de  fieaufoy — and  De  la 
Cbasse  had  aspersed  St.  John,  in  no  measured  terms,  before  tb^a 
all.  After  dinner,  Signor  de  Caatella  led  tbe  way  to  the  btUiard- 
rooBi,  hoping,  probably,  that  the  knocking  about  of  balls  might 
dissipate  the  oonstraiat.  But  it  came  to  an  open  rupture.  Some  dif* 
ference  of  opiraon  arose  about  tbe  game :  St.  John,  was  calm,  but  un* 
bending  ;  De  Ul  Cbasse  gave  way  to  bis  anga>,  and  so  fu  forgot  him- 
self, as  personally  to  attack,  by  words,  Mr.  St.  John.  <'  A  spendthrift, 
who  had  run  through  bis  own  fortune,  to  oome  hunting  aftor  Ade- 
line's  '' 

'*  Vota  ^ftes  meateur  !''  shouted  Mr.  St.  John,  turning  short  vspoit  the 
baaon.  But  what  fiirtiier  he  would  have  foUowed  up  with  was  stopped 
by  Adeline,  wfao,.tenified  outof  self-eoutrol^  darted  across  the  room,  and 
touching  St.  John's  arm  whispered  him  to  be  cabn  for  her  sake.  De  la 
Cbasse  advanced  and  offbred  bis  hand  to  remove  Adeline,  but  St.  John 
thiew  hia  arm  round  her  waist  with  haughty  defiance. 

^*  Mademoiselle,  you  are  degrading  yourself!''  uttered  De  la  Cbasse. 
'*  Come  from  his  side." 

There  was  no  anawer  from  St.  John,  but  a  quiet  sraila  of  oontempt, 
and  his  retaining  bold  of  Adeline.  The  baron  was  foaming^  but  aa  to 
his  attempting  to  semore*  Adeline  1^  foroe,  he  knew  he  might  as  weM 
have  attempted  to  move  the  chftteau,  and  have  got  pitched  out  at  win- 
dow, probably,  into  the  bargain. 

**  Sir,  I  appeal  to  you,"  he  stuttered,  turning  to  M.  de  Castella,  for 
tbe  scene  had  really  passed  so  quickly  that  tbe  latter  had  found  no  breath 
to  interfere.  "  la  it.  fit  that  m^  promised  wife  should  thua  be  subjected 
to  insult  in  my  presence  ?" 

^'Adelitte,"  interposed  M.  de  Castella,  sternly,  ^<  return  to  your 
mother." 

'^  She  is  my  promised  wife/'  said  Mn  St.  John  to  the  baron,  **  and  I 
have  a  right  to  retain  her  here — the  right  of  affection.  A  right  that 
you  will  never  have." 

<*  I  will  not  bandy  words  with  him,  I  will  not,"  foamed  De  la  Cbasse. 
^<  Monsieur  de  Castella,  when  your  salon  shall  be  freed  from  that  man  I 
will  re-enter  it."  He  turned  upon  bis  heel,  and  left  the  billiard-room, 
bangring  die  door  after  him. 

''  Mademoiselle,"  reiterated  M.  de  Castella  to  his  daughter,  who  was 
sobbing  aloud  in  her  tefror  and  agstation,  "  do  you  disobey  me  ?  Return 
to  your  mother." 

'*  She  does  not  disobey  y«m,  sir,  and  never  baa  done  willin^y,"  cried 
Mr.  St.  John,  as  he  released  Adeline,  and  conducted  her  acroea  the  room 
to  Madame  de  Castelki. 

~   ''  These  scenes  must  be  put  a  stop  to,  B£r.  St.  John.     Tou  received 
my  answer  this  morning." 

**  Only  to  re-enter  upon  it,  sir.  The  particulars  which  I  spared  then 
I  will  relate  now." 
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''I  do  not  wish  to  hear  them,"  aaid  Signer  de  Castella,  initoUj* 

^Sir,"  ealraiy  interposed; Mr.  St  John,  "  I  demanditas  aright.  The 
baron  has  been  fnelj  femaikiag^  upon  me  and  my  cendaci  tOKUvy,  I 
imdenCaod,  in  the  hearing  of  all  present,  a*nd  I  mast  be  yanakted  to 
JQSIify  myseil" 

**  Yoo  most  allow  Cor  the  fading  of  irritation  on  the  baron's  past.  Yon 
an  neither  devoid  of  coed  judgment  nor  soand  sense,  Mr.  St.  Johiwr 

^  That  is  just  what  I  have  allowed  for,"  lepUed  Mr.  St^  John,  fimakly. 
''He- feels,  no  doidit,  that  he  is  an  iajoiad  man;  and  so  I  have  been, 
willing  to  show  him  oonstderatiea*  Any  other  man,  speaking  of  me  aa 
De  1&  Chasie  has  dons,  would  have  got  a  honewhippiag  fintr  and  tha 
optioa  of  meetii^  aie  afterwards." 

*'Iiet  thia  nnplesBaat  antter  be  dropped,  Mi:  St  John,"  was  tiie 
resolute  answer 

'^  Sir,  I  beg  you  to  listen  to  my  explanation :  it  shall  be  given  wiihoni 
diflgiase.  Whoi  I  came  of  age,  I  obtained  posseMion  of  a  handsoaw 
fortuneu  .  It  is  all  ctianpated.  I  was  not  free  firoaa  the  &ults  of  youth, 
common  to  my  inezperienoe  and  rank,  and  I  was  as  eztvavagani  as  my 
wosal  enemy  oould  wish.  But  I  solemnly  assert  that  I  never  have  been 
guilty  of  a  dishonourable  thought  or  mean  aetion.  These  is  not  a  man 
or  woman  living,  who  can  bring  a  word  of  reproach  against  me^  save  ^at 
of  excessive  imprudenee  in  regwd  to  my  money — and  a  good  part  of  that 
went  to  hslp  those  who  wantcHi  it  worse  than  I  da  WeU,  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  I  was  cleared  out,  and  had  liabilities  to  the  amount  of  a  few 
thoosanda  besides.'* 

<*  Pray  do  not  enter  upon  these  details,  Mb.  St  John,"  iatexMipted  the 
Signor  de  CastaUa. 

**  Sir,  I  must  go  on — ^mth  your  permission.  My  baotfaer^  Mr.  Isaac 
St.  Joh%  whom  you  know,  by  reputation,  sent  for  me  to  Castle- Wafer* 
He  pointed  out  to  naa. the  errors  o£  my  career:  told  me  to  refleet  upon 
the  heedless  coinse  I  was  puxamng.  I  had  been  reflecting  on  it,  had 
beeome  quite  as  awake  to  its  ills  as  he  could  be,  and  I  had  firmly  resolved 
tiiat  it  should  end :  but  to  a  man  dee|^  in  debt,  good  resolutaons  axe 
sometimes  difficult  to  carry  out.  My  brother  offered  to  set  me  ftee ;  but 
upon  two  conditions.  One  was,  that  I  would  give  him  my  word  of 
honour  never  to  set  my  name  to  another  bill ;  the  second,  that  I  should 
take  to  myself  a  wife.  The  first  I  was  quite  willing  to  aocede  to,  and 
keep;  but  I  demurred  to  the  latter,  and  my  brother  explained  his 
generous  intentions  further.  He  and  my  mother  were  extremely  anxious 
that  I  should  marry ;  not  only  as  a  security  against  my  relapsing  into 
unsteady  habits,  but  because  some  superstitious  fear  diogs  to  our  branch 
of  the  family,  tiiat  with  us,  my  brother  and  myself,  will  die  out  the  last 
of  the  St  Johns.  Isaac  proposed  to  give  up  to  me,  at  once,  Castle* 
Wafer — it  has  always  been  hit  intention  to  do  so  when  I  married — and 
to  resign  to  bk  an  iaeome  proportioned  to  it  A  liberal  settlement  he 
also  offered  to  make  on  my  infe,  whom  they  had  already  fixed  imon." 

'«Waa  it  Ifisa  BeaudexeP'  inteampted  Rose,  who  nevns  lost  her 
equanimity  in  her  life. 

f  It  was  my  cousin  Anne^**  resumed  Mr.  St.  John,  widi  scarcely  a 
glance  at  Rose.  ^  She  and  my  mother  were  at  that  time  visiting  at 
CastlC'Wafer.  But  the  maniage  suited  neither  her  nor  me.  She  was 
engaged,  udaiowa  to  hen  firiends,  to  Captain-  SaviUe,  and  she  confided  t^ 
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me  this  attachment.  I  took  upon  myself  all  the  hrunt  of  the  refiual — 
for  Captain  Saville's  position,  at  that  period,  did  not  justify  his  aspiring 
openly  to  Lady  Anne  St.  John — and  informed  my  brother  I  could  not 
marry  Anne.  High  words  rose  between  us,  and  we  parted  in  anger.  I 
thought  then,  and  always  shaU  think,  that  he  was  very  severe  upon  me 
-*-!  mean  as  to  my  past  follies.  He,  in  the  isolated  position  which  his 
infirmity  has  caused  nim  to  enshrine  round  himself  since  childhood,  had 
never  been  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  attend  youth  and  rank,  and 
he  could  not  make  allowance  for  me.  He  spoke  of  them  as  crimes,  rather 
than  venial  errors,  and  I  retorted  passionately.  I  said  more  than  I  ought, 
and  in  this  spirit  we  parted,  I  returning  to  London.  Just  then  my 
mother's  sister  died,  leaving  me  what  money  was  at  her  disposal.  It  was 
not  much ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  pay  my  debts,  and  to  this  purpose  it 
is  being  applied,  as  it  is  realised.  By  next  November  every  shilling  I 
owe  will  be  discharged.  I  should  have  preferred  not  appearing  again 
before  my  brother  until  I  was  a  free  man,  but  circumstances  have  ordered 
it  otherwise.  I  was  about  setting  out  for  Castle- Wafer  the  day  informa- 
tion reached  me  that  De  la  Chasse  had  again  made  his  appearance  here, 
and  I  came  off  at  once,  without  the  credentials  I  should  otherwise  have 
brought  with  me.  But  you  cannot  doubt  me,  M.  de  Castella  ?" 
"Doubt  what  r 

'^  My  ability — my  power — ^to  offer  a  suitable  position  to  your  daughter." 
"  Sir,  the  question  cannot  arise.     Though  I  should  very  much  doubt 
it     My  daughter  is  not  Lady  Anne  St.  John.** 

"  I  snould  have  added  that  Lady  Anne  is  married ;  a  change  having 
occurred  in  Captain  Saville's  prospects.  She  wrote  to  my  brother,  on 
her  marriage,  telling  him  it  was  at  her  instigation  I  refused  her :  without 
referring  to  my  own  feelings ;  and  indeed  she  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  favourable  to  her  or  the  contrary :  no  necessity,"  he  continued,  with 
a  passing  smile,  ^'for  telling  Anne  I  declined  the  honoiur  of  her  hand. 
My  brother  is  most  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  me :  I  know  it  from  my 
mother.  And  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  all  the  favourable  pro- 
jects and  settlements  he  proposed  for  Lady  Anne,  will  be  renewed  for 
Adeline." 

*<  Then  you  would  take  upon  yourself  to  say  too  much,  Mr.  St.  John : 
you  cannot  answer  for  another.  But  let  this  unprofitable  conversation 
end.  My  daughter  is  promised  to  Monsieur  de  la  Chasse,  and  no  other 
man  will  she  marry." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  speaking  with  agitation,  <*  will  you  answer 
me  one  question.  If  I  were  in  a  position  to  offer  Adeline  ample  settle- 
ments ;  to  take  her  to  Castle- Wafer  as  her  present  home — and  you  know 
it  must  eventually  descend  to  me — would  you  consider  me  a  suitable 
match  for  her  ?" 

'*  It  is  a  question  that  never  can  arise." 

'*!  pray  yon  answer  it  me— in  courtesy,"  pleaded  Mr.  St  John. 
"  Would  you  deem  me  eligible  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ?" 

'^  Certainly.  It  is  an  alliance  that  a  higher  family  than  mine  might 
aspire  to." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  return  this  night  to  England.  And  will  not  again  pre- 
sent myself  to  you,  until  I  come  armed  with  these  credentials.*' 

<' Absurd!  absurd!"  ejaculated  M.  de  Castella,  wlulst  Adeline  uttered 
a  smothered  cry  of  fear.    <<  I  have  allowed  this  conversation  to  go  on. 
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oat  of  respect  to  you,  Mr.  St.  John,  but  I  beg  to  tell  you,  once  for  all, 
that  Adeline  never  can  bo  yoors." 

'*  I  will  not  urge  tbe  subject  further  at  present,'*  said  Mr.  St  John,  as 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  bid  adieu  to  Madame  de  Castella.  "  We  will 
resume  it  on  my  return  from  England." 

"  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  persist  in  this  insane  journey  I"  abruptly 
uttered  M.  de  Castella. 

^<  Signor  de  Castella,''  said  Mr.  St.  John,  with  a  pale  cheek  but  firm 
manner,  "  I  will  not  resign  your  daughter.  If  I  could  forget  my  own 
feelings,  I  must  remember  hers.  To  marry  her  to  De  la  Chasse  would 
be  to  abandon  her  to  the  grave.  She  is  not  strong ;  you  know  it ;  not 
fitted  to  battle  with  misery.  Adeline,  my  darling,'*  he  added,  turning 
to  her,  for  she  was  sobbing  hysterically,  "  why  this  distress  ?  I  have 
repeatedly  assured  you,  when  your  fears  of  these  explanations  were 
great,  that  I  would  never  resign  you  to  De  la  Chasse,  or  to  any  other. 
Hear  me  repeat  that  assertion  in  the  presence  of  your  parents — by  the 
help  of  Heaven,  my  love,  you  shall  be  my  wife." 

'*  Meanwhile,"  said  M.  de  Castella,  sarcastically,  *'  as  you  are  now,  at 
least,  under  my  authority,  Adeline,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  retire 
from  this  room." 

She  rose  obediently,  and  went  towards  the  door,  sobbing. 
"  A  moment,"  cried  Mr.  St.  John,  deprecatingly,  "  if  it  is  from  my 
presence  you  would  send  her.     I  am  going  myself.     Adieu  to  all." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  stood  with  it  in  his  hand,  glancing  hesitatingly 
at  Adeline.  Her  feelings  were  wrought  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement, 
control  forsook  her,  and  darting  forward  she  clung  to  the  arm  of  Mr. 
St  John,  sobbing  out  hysterically, 

"  You  will  return — ^you  will  not  desert  me — you  will  not  leave  me  to 
7am  r* 

He  wound  his  arms  round  her,  just  as  though  they  had  been  alone. 
*'  It  is  only  compulsion  that  takes  me  from  you,  Adeline,"  he  whispered. 
''  Be  assured  I  will  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  my  feet.  When  three 
days  shall  have  passed,  look  every  minute  for  my  return  :  and  then,  my 
darling,  we  shall  part  no  more." 

Lower  yet  he  bent  his  head,  and  kissed  her  fervently.  Then  re- 
signed her  to  them,  for  they  had  come  flocking  round,  turned,  and  was 
gone. 

De  la  Chasse  lefb  for  Paris  the  next  day.  He  concluded  Mr.  St 'John 
had  taken  himself  off  for  good.  He  did  not  appear  to  lay  Uame  to 
Adeline  :  all  his  superfluous  rage  was  vented  on  St.  John.  As  to  any 
affection  Adeline  might  be  suspected  of  entertaining  for  Mr.  St  John, 
that  he  ihou^t  nothing  of.  A  Frenchman  does  not  understand  or  be- 
lieve in  this  sort  of  affection. 

The  banns  of  the  marriage  were  put  up,  and  would  shortly  be  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  '^  Alphonse 
Jean  Hippolyte-  de  la  Chasse  and  Adeline  Luisa  de  CastcJla."  The 
ceremony  was  to  take  place  at  the  neighbouring  chapel ;  the  dvil  portion 
of  ity  previously,  at  the  Mairie  at  Odesque.  A  sumptuous  bfmquet- 
dinner  was  to  be  given  in  the  evening  by  M.  de  Castella  at  the  chiteau, 
and  the  following  morning  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  leave  it  for 
Paris.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Signor  and  Madame  de  Castella 
were  to  join  them,  and  all  four  would  then  proceed  to  the  South  together. 
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*^T^  1»Te  seen  them  fortlier,  before  they  should  have  made  sadi  ar- 
rangements for  me,  with  their  French  ideas  !"  bluntly  exclaimed  Rose  to 
Adeline.  '^  If  I  coald  not  to  away  with  my  husband  on  my  wedcBng- 
day,  Td  run  away  with  Mm  beforehand.** 

Three  days  passed,  and  no  Mr.  St.  John.  The  fourth  morning  amsey 
and  Afleline  was  in  a  distressing  state  of  excitement  ^  as  lAie  Iwd  been 
ever  since  his  departure.  To  what  can  I  compare  her  restless  anxiety? 
Yon  aH  Tcmember  the  old  tale  of  Bluebeard.  '^  Sister  Aane^  Sister 
Anne,  do  you  see  anybody  coming  T* 

"  Alas,  my  sister,  I  see  only  the  dust  from  a  "fioek  of  sheep." 
*^  Sister  Anne,  Sister  Anne,  can  you  see  anybody  coming  r' 
Thus  tt  was  with  Adeline.     When  her  eyes  ached  widi  looking  «vft, 
and  she  retmd  momentarily  to  Tofiesh  them,  it  would  be,  "  Rose,  fioie, 
do  jou  see  -him  coming  ?'' 
*^  1^0,  I  don't  eee  a  sonl.*^ 

And  then,  "^  Mary !  go  to  the  window.  Can  you  see  htm  coming?^ 
And  the  day  passed  like  the  others,  and  he  never  came.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  anxious  time  with  her.  Left  to  herself,  the  marriage  would 
inevitably  take  place,  for,  unsupported  by  St.  John,  she  shoold  not  dare 
to  oppose  her  father.  But,  on  the  fifth  morning — ah,  what  triomph !-— > 
he  returned.  Adeline,  dear  girl,  look  at  him,  what  do  you  read  ?  A 
firm,  self-possessed  step,  self-possessed  even  for  him,  a  proud  smile  on  his 
beautifid  foatures,  a  glance  of  assured  satisfaction  in  his  tmthful  «ye. 
He  comes,  indeed,  as  St.  John  of  Castle- Wafer. 

Miss  de  Beaufoy,  Adeline,  and  Mary  "were  alone;  the  rest  Ind  ffone 
over  to  the  hxm.  He  took  Adeline's  hands  in  bis  :  he  saw  hoyr  rfie  had 
been  suffering.  ''  But  it  is  over,  over,"  he  whispered  to  her;  *^  I  flhall 
never  leave  yon  more.*J 

^<  It  was  unwise  of  you  to  come  back,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Aunt  Agnes, 
as  she  shook  hands  with  him. 

^  It  was  wise  of  me  to  go,"  he  cried,  a  happy  finsh  of  trimnph  on  his 
brow.     "  Ah,  dear  Miss  Beaufoy,  you  wiH  soon  pay  ns  a  visit  at  Castle- 
Wafcr.     WItere  is  Monsieur  de  la  Chasse  ?" 
."He  has  left  for  Paris." 
"lam  sorry  for  it.** 
AdeliDe  looked  at  him. 

"  He  styled  me  an  adventurer — a  hunter  after  Adeline's  foftme. 
Had  he  remained  till  to-day,  he  might  have  eaten  his  words." 
*'  What  is  there  to  hope  ?"  whispered  Adeline. 
■*  Hope  all,  hope  everything,  my  love,"  was  his  reply.     "  Jtell  you 
to  do  so." 

St.  John,  like  an  ambassador,  had  brought  his  oredentials  with  htm. 
All  that  he  had  so  confidently  asserted  to  M.  de  Castella  was  msdieed. 
His  brother  had  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  shed  tears  of  joy  over 
the  reconciliation.  Solicitors  were  at  once  emplcn«ed  to  liquidate  Fiederick'e 
remaining  debts,  and  to  set  free  so  much  of  his  property  as  was  in  tim 
'keeping  o!f  the  Jews.  Castle- Wafer  would  be  resigned  to  hkn  on  his 
maniage,  and  a  brilliant  income.  He  had  represented  Adeline  in  glowing 
collonrs  to  his  brother,  not  enlarging  on  her  beanty,  'whi<4i  he  said  would 
apei^  for  itself,  but  on  her  numerous  endearing  qualities  «f  mind  and 
lieart.  And  the  latter,  as  he  listened,  became  reconciled  to -die  firustvation 
t^'fte  marriage  with  Lady  Anne  St  John,  and  wrote  word  td  Adeline 
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that  hb  «B8  .-prapared  to  iove  asd  weleome  Imt  bs  «  dang^hter.  His  isfiired 
settlemeDts  for  her  wove  iiba  same  wbidi  he  had  pnypoaedfor  Lady  Amie^ 
and  undeniable. 

A  letter  fn«  ktoi  to  Stgvor  de  OasteUa^was  praented  by  Mr.  St 
John.  It  contuned  fonaal  proposab  for  Aideline,  with  an  espbaatory 
detail  o£  what  faaa  been  atated,  in  aubataaee,  above,  anbmitting  the  whole 
to  SL  de  Castetta'a  approval.  The  letter  ako  oentained  a  request,  which 
Fiedertek  was  to  urge  in  peram,  for  M.  de  CaateHa  and  his  family  to  at 
once  Yisit  Castle -Wafer,  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  home 
to  which  he  comigned  ^is  child.  The  marriage  eould  then  take  place  as 
socm  as  ww  oooyeaieiit,  either  in  Ekigland  or  France,  as  might  be  agreed 
n^n,  after  -which,  Frederick  would  take  her  to  «  warmer  dime  for  the 
winter  mouths. 

Annoyed  as  M.  de  OasteUa  was,  he  eonld  not  bat  be  flattered  at  the 
howwrdone  hhn,  for  he  well  knew  that  Isaac  St  Jc^  of  Castle- Wafer 
might  a^re,  for  his  -brother,  to  a  higher  allianoe  than  his  would  be. 
Bat  .he  showed  his  vexation. 

^^  You  haye  acted  improperly,  Mr.  St.  John,  both  towards  me,  aad 
towards  your  brother.  Pray  did  you  tell  him  that  Adeline  was,  all  but, 
theirifeofanotlierr 

^'  I  told  him  everything,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  firmly  ;  **  and  he  agreed 
with  me,  that  for  Adeline's  own  sake*  if  ^ot  for  mine,  dbe  must  be  rescued 
from  ^e  mihappiness  whidi  threatens  her." 

^¥oa«re  bdd,  sir,"  cried  M.  de  Castella,  a  flash  of  anger  nsing'to 
faiB'baow. 

^  I  «m/'  retoraed  Mr.  St  Jolm,  '<  bold  and  determined.  You  asmt 
pardon  the  avowal.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  be  otherwise,  when  so 
mvoh  is  at  stebe.^ 

M.  de  OasteUa  wheeled  back  his  easy-chair,  as  he  sat,  the  only  direr- 
sion  from  the  uncomfortable,  straight-backed  seats  "vHiich  graoed  his 
cabinet.  ^'  listen  to  me,"  he  eaid ;  "  I  hope  finally.  Your  journey  to 
Castle- Wafer,  as  I  wanted  you  it  would  be,  has  been  worse  than  piofit- 
leas  :  our  oonvsrsation  is  the  same.  No  human  entrsaty  <h:  menaoe-* 
could  such  be  offered  me — ^would  alter  my  determination  one  iota. 
Adeline  will  marry  De  la  Chasse." 

'^  i  have  abstained  from  urging  my  own  ^seUngs,"  said  Mr.  St  9ohn, 
warmly,  "  but  you  must  be  aware  their  happiness  is  at  stake.  My  ^ole 
future,  so  to  speak,  is  bound  up  in  Adeline." 

^  Yoa  do  well  not  to  «rge  them ;  it  would  make  no  diff^nrenee :  I  am 
Sony,  but  it  would  not  This  must  end,  Mr.  St  John,  i  have  already 
expesaed  my  aeknowkdgments  to  you  fbr  the  honour  done  me  in  your 
wish  for  an  alliance ;  I  shall  express  them  presently  to  your  brother. 
And  I  ihave  no  objection  to  confess,  that,  under  dBfferent  circumstances, 
I  might  have  been  tempted  to  entertain  it  But  the  banier  between 
JOB  aad  Adeline  is  inenperaUe."  . 

'<-0h,  M.  de  Castella,  pray  reAsct.  I  have  been  bred  with  as  nice  a 
asnse  of  honour  as  yon :  I  venture  to  say  it :  and  I  trust  I  shall  never 
be  guilty  of  aught  to  tarnish  that  honour.  But  I  should  deem  it  an 
Wff^hteous  thing  to  saeiiGce  to  it  a  fellow^creatuve's  happiness,  and  she 
an  only  dnid." 

'<^Ob,  tush !  Sacrifice  1 — ^haf^ness  1  These  chimeras  of  the  imagination 
are  not  looked  upon  in  a  serious  light  with  us.     Adeline  may  rebel  in 
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spirit— may  repine  for  a  week  or  two,  but  when  onoe  she  is  married  to 
the  baron^  she  will  settle  down  contentedly  enough/' 

*^  You  are  killing  her/'  exclaimed  St  John,  excitedly.  '^  Tou  may 
not  see  it,  but  I  teU  you  true.  The  painful  suspense  and  agitation  she 
has  been  exposed  to  lately,  if  continued,  would  kill  her." 

"  Then  if  such  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  St.  John,"  returned  the  signer, 
sarcastically,  **  you  should  put  an  end  to  it  by  withdrawing  yourself." 

*^  I  will  not  withdraw ;  I  will  not  give  up  Adeline.  I  am  more  worthy 
of  her  than  he  is." 

'<  You  have  been  highly  reprehensible  throughout  the  affair.  You 
knew  that  Adeline  was  promised  to  another,  and  it  was  your  duty  to  fly, 
or  at  least  absent  yourself  from  her,  when  you  found  an  attachment  was 
arising." 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  was  awake  to  it  in  time.  But  if  I  had  been, 
most  likely  I  should  not  have  flown.  Had  I  been  needy,  as  that  man 
called  me,  or  one  whose  rank  was  inferior  to  hers,  then  my  duty  would 
have  been  plain ;  but  the  heir  to  Castle- Wafer  has  no  need  to  fly  like  a 
craven." 

**  Not  on  that  score— not  on  that  score.  Had  Adeline  been  but  a 
peasant  and  engaged  to  another,  you  should  have  respected  that  engage- 
ment, and  left  her  free." 

^^  I  did  not  set  myself  out  to  gain  her  love.  I  assure  you,  M.  de 
Castella,  that  the  passion  which  grew  up  between  us  was  unsought  on 
either  side.  It  was  the  result  of  companionship,  of  similar  taste?  and 
sympathies ;  and  it  was  firmly  seated,  I  am  convinced,  in  both  our  hearts, 
l>efore  I  ever  uttered  a  word,  or  gave  way  to  an  action  that  could  be 
construed  into  a  wooing  one.  And  you  will  forgive  me  for  reminding 
you,  that  had  Adeline  regarded  M.  de  la  Chasse  with  the  feelings  essen- 
tial to  render  a  marriage  with  him  happy,  she  would  have  remained 
indifierent  to  me." 

*<  Our  conference  is  at  an  end,**  observed  M.  de  Castella,  risine^,  <'  and 
I  beg  to  state  that  I  can  never  suffer  it  to  be  renewed.  Finalfy,  I  feel 
obliged,  flattered,  by  the  honour  you  would  have  done  Adeline^  but  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  decline  it." 

'*  You  have  an  alternative,  M.  de  Castella." 

*^  I  have  none.  I  have  none,  on  my  honour.  Will  you  be  ihe  bearer 
of  my  despatch  to  Castle- Wafer  ?" 

"  No.     I  shall  remain  where  I  am  for  the  present." 

''  I  cannot  pretend  to  control  your  movements,  Mr.  St  John,  but  it 
will  be  well  that  you  absent  yourself  until  after  my  daughter's  marriage. 
W^ere  you  to  come  in  contact  with  the  baron,  much  unpleasantness  might 
ensue." 

*^  He  is  not  here,"  interrupted  Mr.  St.  John,  "  therefore  the  question 
cannot  arise." 

**  I  have  no  wish  that  our  friendship  should  be  interrupted,*'  returned 
M.  de  Castella,  *^  for  I  have  always  enjoyed  your  society  much.  If  you 
will  but  be  reasonable,  and  drop  all  recollection  of  this  unpleasant 
matter." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  no  reply.  As  he  left  the  cabinet,  he  nearly  ran 
over  Father  Marc,  who  seemed  to  be  leaning  against  the  door.  Could 
the  priest  have  been  listening  p   The  thought  occurred  to  Mr.  St.  John. 
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BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXXL — Owen  Meredith's  Poems.* 

Hebe,  if  not  a  full-fledged  poet,  is  at  least  no  mere  unfledged  poetaster. 
If  not  already  gr^t  in  performance,  the  poetry  of  Owen  Meredith  is 
great  in  pronuse.  Young  he  evidently  ia^  and  his  verses  are  not  exempt 
^m  the  liabilities  of  youth :  but  that  is  a  kind  of  fault  which  every  day 
will,  or  ought  to,  mend ;  and  if  the  present  minstrel's  strains  show  in  no 
scant  measure  the  unripeness  of  youth,  its  lack  of  restraint,  of  discipline, 
of  chastened  judgment,  so  do  they  its  energy,  its  glow,  the  large  hope 
which  belongs  to  life's  dawn,  the  rich  fancy  which  to  itself  a  kingdom  is. 
He  is  thoughtful,  and  gives  to  his  thoughts  a  serious,  earnest  expression  $ 
a  tender  pathos  frequently  marks  his  lines,  of  ample  power  to  soften  and 
subdue ;  vigour  is  not  wantmg,  on  occasion,  even  of  a  dramatic  order ; 
he  is  a  close  and  loving  student  of  Nature  and  her  works,  her  landscapes, 
her  sea-changes,  her  skyey  influences  ;  and  he  has  an  ear  for  the  music 
of  rhythm  and  metrical  variations,  something  over-fond  perhaps  of  the 
free  and  adventurous  in  this  line  of  things. 

<*  Cly temnestra"  may  be  pronounced  a  dashingly  "  grand  jimction"  of 
the  Classical  and  the  Romantic  in  tragic  art.  Li  much  keeping  pretty 
close  to  ^schylus,  it  is  suffused  with  the  glow  and  colouring  of  post- 
Shakspearian  times.  It  has  choruses,  dialogues,  and  phrases  that  in 
form  may  be  thought  almost  too  literally  (^ecian,  but  in  spirit  they 
belong  to  an  age  which  has  been  sung  to  by  Keats  and  Shelley,  Tenny- 
son and  the  Brownings.  **  Clytemnestra"  is  incomparably  more  spixited, 
powerful,  and  impressive  an  imitation  of  the  old  Attic  type — ^more  firee 
in  movement,  striking  in  situation,  and  rich  in  composition — ^than  we 
remember  to  have  seen  this  many  a  day  in  any  production  of  the  kind* 
Clytemnestra  herself,  a  gorgeous  tragedy  queen,  in  sceptred  pall  comes 
sweeping  by,  majestic,  strong  of  will,  and  hot  of  passion ; — ^the  Clytem* 
nesira  of  iE^ylus,  it  has  been  said  by  Schlegei,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety  have  been  portrayed  as  a  frail  seduced  woman,  but  must  appear 
with  the  features  of  the  heroic  age,  so  rife  with  bloody  catastrophes,  in 
which  all  passions  were  vehement,  and  men,  both  the  good  and  the  bad, 
surpassed  the  ordinary  standard  of  later  and  un-heroic  ages :  and  after 
this  .£schylean  type  is  moulded  this  new  impersonation  of  the  royal 
regicide.  JSffisthus,  beside  her,  is  a  veiy  foil  to  set  off  her  energies  to  the 
utmost — a  puny  sinner,  whose  ambitions,  purposes,  resolves,  passions, 
beside  hers, 

Are  as  moonHglit  tmto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine. 

He  cringes  before  her  as  she  wooes  him,  aghast  at  her  power  over  his 
fluttering,  abject  soul,  and  sees  in  her  a  godlike  flend,  in  whose  eyes 
heaven  and  hell  seem  meeting,  and  who  owns  and  plies  a  spell  to  sway 
the  inmost  courses  of  his  soul.     She  can  reproach  the  gods  for  fashioning 

■     •  ■ 

•  aytemnestra,  The  Earl's  BetmrL  The  Artist,  and  other  Poems.    By  Owen 
Meredith.    London:  Chapman  and  Hall.    1855. 
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her  in  woman's  soft  mould,  giving  her  those  lengths  of  silky  hair,  those 
hands  too  delicately  dimpled,  and  those  arms  too  white,  too  weak,  the 
while  they  left  th»tDan'«  heart  in  ker,  to  xsar  thdr  ^nasterpiece^- 

OHiat  I  Bhonld  perish. 
Who  else  had  won  renown  among  my  peers, 
A  nan,  with  inen*-*percha]ioe  a  god  with  yoa. 
Had  you  hot  better  aex'd  me,  you  biind  Gfods ! 

Her  |Mrili^6c  Meal  of  the  days  when  J^phigmua  neetled  in  faer  boK>m, 
oomes  in  with  simiknr-cflFeet  to  Ixufy  Maekelk^^  jemeaAmmee  of  her 
fiithec^  flo  like  the  sleeping  Duncan,  The  description  of  the  aaqrifiBe  in 
Auks  by  the  Ofaoras  is  'vivid  and  forcible,  tkovgph  it  reads  like  an  «aqMRi^ 
sion  of  the  tene  atanaas  by  Tennysoo^f  ^th  which  the  Qwarter^ 
Bemew  «aw  "fit  to  noake  marry,  twenty  years  stnoe.  Of  Mr.  Meeedith's 
chorases  in  general  we  riioald  be  glad  to  quote  one  or  two  specimens; 
bvt  strophes  and  aniistropkes  take  np  such  a  deal  of  room,  and  we  Jiave 
so  little  to  spare,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  oommending  them 
to  the  attention  of  the  Teader,  whether  learned  in  Greek  ^ys  or  not— 
if  ihe  fermer,  ke  wiU  appreciate  something  of  -^e  Engiidi  playwrigkt'e 

Elastic  art  and  sympathetic  genius — ^if  the  latter,  he  (or,  being  by 
ypothesis  ^no  sohokrd"  in  tke  Greek,  she)  has  an  opportanity  ^ 
forming  a  more  lively  notion  of  what  die  Greek  choms  was  kke,  andki  a 
style  "vastly  more  readable,  enjoydl^e,  and  remendieraUe,  than  in  *  -vast 
majority  of  similar  adaptations. 

Mr.  Meredith  is  possibly  a  ktde  too  iond  of  dealing  witk  comobial 
diflSeulties.  (Leaving  '^  C^rtanmestra,"  the  most  powerful  thing  an  .die 
voliBne  is  *'  The  Wife^  Tragedy"~bat  its  power  ss  of  dK  «8me  ok- 
jeodonahle  east  as  diat  wlueh  nmrks  Kotaebue's  Mensehtmhan  ^und 
Bate  (^  The  Stranger^'  of  our  stage),  and  its  finale  is  pitehed  in  tke  aame 
(may*we  call  it  falsetto  ?)  key.  «'  Good  Night  in  the  Porch"  is  .ft«eiMn 
am  eneh  exoepdoo,  and  is  an  ailReetiug  transcript  of  housekokl  k^re,  in 
spnit  and  manner  not  without  affinity  to  *^  Bertha  in  die  Lsne"  by  Mrs. 
Browning,  whom  indeed  our  yooog  poet  has  dearly  studied,  andadmined 
to  -tin  point  of  imitation, — that  gifted  lady's  hoskand,  and  tke  poafc- 
kmaeote  being  also,  repeatedly  and  empkatically,  among  tke  models  after 
wkom  ke  kas  formed  himself,  though  with  a  sufBciant  aoeompaaiment  «f 
independence,   and  original  character,  to  warrant  tke  kelief  tkat,  in 

*  The  Thane^  wife  must  have  lieen  often  in  our  poet's  ej«,  while  worldng  cot 
Ids  ideal  of  flie  wife  of  the  Grecian  generaitiasina  At  tiBMB  thece  isianalaraat 
phigiariBm,  Juwofor  aaoeiMoioiu,  Amn  the  very  laagnage  of  Shakapeare.  The 
faiDOBS  ''IfwethonldiaU,''— '<WefidI!"&c.,  may  teem  to  have  suggested  the 
point  in  the  following,  where  Cfyiemnestra  is  striving  to  determine  the  indeter- 
minate nature  of  her  feebler  acoomplice: 

Ohft  HiB  lips  oomprest— his  eye  dikites— heia  safsdl 

O,  when  strong  natures  into  frailer  ones 

Have  stnudc  deep  root,  if  one'cxalt  not  bodi, 

BothflBust  drag  downand  peridkl 
jSgrnlL  Ifweahonldlxve^ 

C^.  And  we  shall  live. 
j^pg(h,  Tet  .  .  .  yet— 

Ci^  What!  sfarinkittg  still? 

mdothedeedyftc 
t  "  A  Dream  of  Fahr  Women." 
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future  efforts,  he  will  approve  himself  capable  of  a  '^8el£-eupportiiig 
system,"  that  shall  defy  allusion  to  '*  Sordello,"  or  to  *'  Lady  Geraldine's 
Courtship,"  or  to  ^  A  Dream  of  Fur  Women."  The  singular  poem 
entitled  "  The  Earl's  Ketum"  is  a  medley  of  all  his  manners  and  moods 
— alternately  wild,  dreamy,  tender,  rouged,  stormy,  subtle,  and  gtimly 
humorous.  ^  A  Soul's  Loss**  is  a  forcible  but  melodions  record  of  stifled 
passion — some  of  die  stanaas  breathe  deepest  thoughts  in  words  that 
bum  into  the  soul,  and  eomfiel  sympathy  with  that  other  soul's  ^'  Loss." 
<*  The  Artist,"  again,  is  ri(^  in  meditatire  passages,  and  evidences  an 
artwt»»anthor  in  the  Asoothness  and  sweetness  of  its  metrical  flow,  while 
it  implies  a  pladge  of  his  inspiration  to  eschew  all  seoond-haad  trading 
in  airtbofsfaip^  and  to  speak  out  for  himself  the  poetry  that  may  In  in 
hiny.aiid  beat  out  music  of  his  own,  nor  be 

Degenerate  copyist  of  copies. 

The  enthnsiasm  with  which  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Mother  Earth  are 
obaenred  in  these  poems,  and  the  fulness  with  which  their  diarms,  or 
imposing  pomps,  or  lurking  mysteries,  are  chromcled,  form  one  of  the 
most  note-worthy  characteristics  of  this  new  poet.  He  delights  to  depict 
the  stagnant  levels,  burning  in  the  distant  marsh— ^he  garden-bowers 
dim  with  dew — the  white-rose  thorns  twinkling  with  sparkling  drops*- 
to  bid  us  list  the  bittern's  parting  call,  and  the  harsh  murmurs  ot  the 
frogs  among  the  low  reeds, — or  watch  the  coming  and  going  overhead  of 
winnowing  bata^  and  the  snails'  dull  march  adown  shining  tcail% 

lYiih  alow  pink  cones,  and  soft  wet  horns. 

We  meet  by  the  score  with  descriptive  fragments  such  as  this : 

From  the  wann  upland  comes  a  gust  made  fragrant  with  the  brown  hay  there. 
The  meek  cows  with  their  white  noms  thrust  above  the  hedge,  stand  still  and 

stare. 
The  steaming  horses  from  the  wains  droop  o'er  the  tank  their  phdted  manes. 

Or  this  sea-side  sketch : 

And  when  the  dull  aky  daiken'd  down  ta  the  edges, 
And  the  keen  frost  kindled  in  star  and  apar. 
The  sea  might  be  known  by  a  naise  on  the  ledges 
Of  the  long  crags,  gathering  power  from  a&r 
Thro'  his  roaring  bays,  and  erawling  back 
Hissing,  as  o'er  the  wet  pebbles  he  dragg'd 
Bis  skirt  of  foam  firay'd,  dripping,  and  jagged. 

Bvayaea^shove  roomer  will  own  the  graphic  effect  of  the  next  extract: 

But  when  the  swallow,  that  sweet  new-comer. 

Floated  over  the  sea  in  the  front  of  the  summer, 

The  salt  drv  sands  bum'd  white,  and  sioken'd 

Men's  sight  in  the  gLuring  horn  of  .the  bay ; 

And  all  tilings  that  fasten,  or  float  at  eaae 

In  the  silverv  light  of  the  leprous  seas 

With  the  pulse  of  a  hideous  life  were  quieken'd. 

Fell  looae  from  the  rooks,  and  orawl'd  ctoaawise  amy. 

^ppery  siddong  crabs,  half-strangled 

By  tiie  white  8ea-;;rasBes  in  which  they  were  tangled, 

And  those  half-tivrng  creatures,  orb'd,  ray'd,  and  shaip«i{^ 

Fan-fish,  and  star-fish,  and  polypous  fauips, 
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Hueless  and  boneless,  that  langaidljr  thicken'd. 
Or  flat-faced,  or  spikkl,  or  ridgM  with  humps. 
Melting  off  from  their  clotted  clusters  and  dompSj 
Sprawled  over  the  shore  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Stanzas  abound,  too,  of  pictorial  power  like  the  following: 

The  ozier'd,  oozy  water,  ruffled 

By  fluttering  swifts  that  dip  and  wink : 

Deep  cattle  in  the  cowslips  muffled. 
Or  lazy-eyed  upon  the  orink,  &c. 

Several  of  the  minor  poems  in  this  collection  are  as  fully  stored  ^th 
similar  descriptive  details  ;  one  in  particular,  whose  only  title  is  *^  Song," 
riots  in  wealth  of  illustradon  from  garden-ground — each  allusion  be- 
tokening a  habit  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the  songster,  who  testifies 
what  he  has  seen  with  his  eyes,  and  heard  with  his  ears,  and  his  hands 
have  handled,  feelingly,  in  the  world  of  nature,  not  merely  in  the  echo 
of  books — the  purple  iris  hanging  its  head  on  its  lean  stalk,  the  spider 
spilling  his  silver  thread  between  the  columbines'  bells,  the  drunken 
beetle,  that, 

^roused  ere  night, 

Breaks  blundering  from  the  rotten  rose, — 

the  jasmin  dropping  her  yellow  stars 

In  mildew'd  mosses  one  by  one, — 

the  hollyhocks  falling  off  their  tops,  the  lotus-blooms  that  '^  ail  white  i' 
the  sun,"  the  freckled  foxglove  fainting  and  grieving,  while 

The  smooth-paced  slumbrous  slug  devours 
The  dewy  leaves  of  gorgeous  flowers. 
And  smears  the  glistering  leaves. 

Meanwhile,  all  to  the  biurden  of  the  song,  '<  suns  sink  away,  sweet  things 
decay,"  we  mark  how 

From  brazen  sunflowers^  orb  and  fringe. 

The  burning  burnish  dulls  and  dies : 
,  Sad  Autumn  sets  a  sullen  tinge 

Upon  the  scornful  peonies  : 
The  dewy  frog  limps  out,  and  heaves 

A  speckled  lump  in  speckled  bowers : 

A  reeking  moisture  clings,  and  lowers 
The  lips  of  lapping  leaves. 

Specimens  of  Mr.  Meredith's  imagery  it  were  easier  to  collect  than  to 
select,  at  least  so  as  to  do  him  justice.  His  similitudes  are  often  striking, 
sometimes  a  little  overstrained.  The  forlorn  Lady  in  "The  EarPs 
Return,"  weary  with  watching,  and  wasted  with  pining  regrets,  is  de- 
scribed at  night  as  putting  by 

^the  coil  and  care 

Of  the  dav  that  lay  furl'd  like  an  idle  weft* 

Of  heaped  spots  which  a  bright  snake  hath  left. 

Or  that  dark  house,  the  blind  worm's  lair. 

When  the  star-wingM  moth  from  the  windows  hath  crept. 

•  •«  Weft  "  is  a  fiivourite  word  with  Mr.  Meredith,  who  is  fond  of  reiterating  a 
pet  phrase.  We  have  noted  various  instances  :  here  is  one^  of  the  recurring  use 
of  iDQ  word  '*  ripple*'  in  reference  to  music: 
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Sir  Lftimcelot's  '<  mighty  shield,"  hacked  and  worn  by  dint  of  knightly 
combat,  iB  said  to  have 

Look'd  like  some  crack'd  and  frozen  moon  that  hangs 
By  night  o'er  Baltic  headlands  all  alone. 

The  Greek  Herald,  obserying  the  effect  of  his  news  on  Clytemnestra, 
and  awed  by  ^'  that  brooding  eye  whose  light  is  langaage,"  thus  de- 
scribes her  reception  of  his  message  of  Agamemnon's  advent : 

Some  ffreat  thought,  I  see, 

Mounts  up  the  royal  chambers  of  her  blood. 
As  a  kin^  mounts  his  palace;  holds  high  pomp 
In  her  Olympian  bosom ;  gains  her  face. 
Possesses  all  her  noble  glowing  cheek 
With  sudden  state;  and  gathers  grandly  up 
Its  alow  majestic  meanings  in  her  eyes ! 

When  dytemnestra  finds  ^gisthus  failing  her,  and  utterly  belying  her 
hopes  of  nim,  and  of  her  own  future  in  and  through  him,  she  bitterly 
exclaims : 

This  was  the  Atlas  of  the  world  I  built ! 

Alexander  Smith  is  not  to  have  Night  and  the  Stars  all  to  himself ; — 
rather  he  seems  to  have  provoked  to  emulation  them  that  are  his  fellows. 
Here  is  one  of  Owen  Meredith's  many  commercings  with  the  imagery  of 
the  starry  firmament  on  high : 

And  when,  over  all  of  these,  the  m'ght 

Among  her  mazy  and  milk-white  signs. 

And  cinster'd  orbs,  and  zig-zag^  lines. 
Burst  into  blossoms  of  stars  and  light. 
The  sea  was  glassy ;  the  glassy  brine  ^ 
Was  paven  with  lights — blue,  crystalline. 
And  emerald  green;  the  dark  world  hung 
BaUmced  under  the  moon,  and  swung 
In  a  net  of  silver  sparkles. 

The  pale-fisused  lady  who  awaited  so  wistfully  <<  the  Earl's  Return,"  has 
this  among  other  starry  visions  of  the  night : 

Suddenly 

At  times  a  shooting  star  would  spin 
Shell-like  out  of  heaven,  and  tumole  in. 


Again: 
And  again; 


**  Sometimes,  at  night,  a  music  was  roll*d — 
A  ripple  of  silver  harp-strings  cold." — The  EarVs  Betwm, 

*^  Then  wave  over  wave  of  the  sweet  silver  wires 
'Gan  ripple,  and  the  minstrel  took  heart  to  hegin  it"— 7&u2. 


'*  9ie  tum'd  and  caught  her  lute,  and  pensively 
Rippled  a  random  music  down  the  strings."— £2c^tf  le  Blanc, 

11"  is  another  privileged  phrase,  employed  sometimes  with  an  almost  gro* 
tesque  effect.    We  have— 

'*  The  spider  spills  his  silver  thread 
Between  the  bells  of  columbines." 


Andagahi; 


"  I  hear  the  sandy,  shrill  cascade 

Leap  down  upon  the  vale  and  spill 

His  heart  out  round  the  muffled  mill,"  && 
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And  bunt  o'er  a  citj  of  stars ;  bat  sbe. 

As  he  dash'd  on  the  back  of  the  Zodiac^ 

And  quiver'd  and  glow*d  down  arc  and  nodo. 

And  spiit  sparicling  into  infinity, 

Thou^t  that  some  angel,  in  bis  reveries 

Thinking  of  earth,  as  he  pensively 

Leaa'd  over  the  star-grated  baloony 

In  his  palace  among  tiie  Pleiades, 

And  ffneved  for  the  sorrow  he  saw  in  the  land, 

Had  dropped  a  white  lilj  from  his  loose  hand. 

There  is  danger  of'  indulging  with  too  wide  a  poe^cal  license  in  ^*  con- 
ceits" of  this  sort,  which  verge  upon  the  '^  high  fiufitastiaaL" 

''  The  Artist"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  our  poet's  meditative 
habit.  It  owes  something  to  Emenoo  in  its  cast  of  thought,  but  it  has 
a  "  native  hue  of  resolution,'^  and  character  and  pith  of  its  own.  It 
t«Bohes  the  inexhauatiUe  teachings  of  Nature^  animate  and  inaaimatft— 
haply  hid  in  hraabla  blossoms,  or  shut  ^thin  the  daisy-lid ;  it  shows 
how  the  Creator's  glory  lle^  within  reach,  so  that  the  mosses  we  trample 
on,  and  ^'the  pebbles  on  the  wet  sea-beach,  have  solemn  meamngs 
strange  and  sweet." 

The  peasant  at  his  cottage  door 

May  teach  thee  more  than  Plato  knew  : 
See  that  thou  scorn  him  not :  adore 
God  in  him,  and  thy  nature  too. 

We  are  bid  seek  more  in  the  woodbine's  breadv  and  the  vine's 
woolly  tendrils,  than  in  Cato's  suicide,  or  Cicero's  wor<ds  to  Catiline — ^to 
recognise  in  the  wild  rose  our  next  of  blood,  and  our  sisterhood  in  the 
kingcups.  "  Be  strong,"  the  would-be  Artist  is  exhorted,  "  and  trust 
high  instincts  more  than  all  the  creeds  :"  this  is  Emerson  all  over — 

Not  a]i  the  wisdom,  of  the  schools 

Is  wise  for  thee.    Hast  then  to  speak? 
No  man  hath  spoken  for  thee.    Boies 

Are  well :  but  never  fear  to  break. 

The  scafTolding  of  other  souls : 

It  was  not  meant  for  thee  to  mount ; 
Though  it  may  serve  thee.    Separate  wholes 

Make  up  the  sum  of  God's  account. 
And  so  is  this  : 

Bum  catalogues.    Write  thine  own  books. 

What  need  to  pore  o'er  Greece  and  Rome? 
When  whoso  thro'  his  own  life  looks 

Shall  find  that  he  is  fully  come 

ThrouA^  Greece  and  Borne,  and  Middle-Age : 

Hatn  been  by  turns,  ere  yet  full-grown. 
Soldier,  and  Senator,  and  Sue, 

And  worn  the  tunic  and  the  gown. 

A&  exeerpt  or  two,  **  most  musieal  most  naelaneholy,"  firom  ^  A  Soul's 
Loss,"  will  tell  their  own  tale : 

Mourn  I  may,  that  from  ha:  feaioxes 

All  the  angel  light  is  gone. 
But  i  chide  not.    Human  cieatnres 

Are  not  angels.    Ske  was  none. 
Women  have  so  many  natures ! 

I  think  she  loved  me  well  with  one. 
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(Surely  Uiere  is  a  pent-up  beauty  in  these  lines,  and  a  reiled  depth  of 
feeling,  exceedingly  rare.     But  again  :) 

Great  men  reach  dead  hands  unto  me 

Erom  the  graTes  to  comfort  me  * 
Shakspeare*s  heart  is  throbbing  thro'  me. 

All  man  has  been  man  may  be. 
Plato  speaks  like  one  that  knew  me. 

Life  is  made  Philosophy. 

Ah,  no,  no !  while  yet  the  leaf 

Tnnis,  the  truths  upon  it  palL 
By  the  stature  of  this  grief. 

Even  ^akspeare  shows  so  small! 
Plato  palters  with  relief. 

Gzief  is  greater  than  them  all ! 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  give  entire  any  prominant  speeimen 
of  Mr.  Meredith's  lyrical  genius.  But  after  sj  many  shredc,  scraps,  and 
sundries,  dislocated  and  dismembered  at  our  own  will  and  pleasure,  it  is 
due  to  him  to  g^ve  some  one  "  copy  of  verses"  unbroken  and  uumangled 
— and  in  giving  the  following,  it  is  also  due  to  lum  to  add,  that  our 
choice  of  it  has  been  controlled  by  the  **  law  of  limitation''  in  a^peiiodical's 
letter^presB.  If  little,  it  has,  however,  the  meiit  of  being  (what  Hamlet 
calls)  a  «  picture  in  Uttle  :" 

TBE  BXnXMD  PAZilCB. 

Bkf&en  are  the  Palace  windows : 

Rotting  is  the  Palaoe  floor. 
Ihe  damp  wind  lifts  the  arras, 

And  swings  the  creakine  door; 
But  it  only  startles  the  white  owl 

Prom  his  perch  on  a  monarch's  throne. 
And  the  rat  that  was  gnawing  the  faarp-Btrings 

A  Queen  once  play^  upon. 

Dare  yon  linger  here  at  midnight 

Alone,  when  the  wind  is  about. 
And  the  bat,  and  the  newt,  and  the  viper. 

And  the  creeping  things  oome  ont  ? 
Beware  of  these  ghostlv  chambers ! 

Search  not  what  my  neart  hath  been» 
Lest  you  find  a  phantom  sitting 

Where  once  there  sat  a  Queen. 


*  The  repetition  of  this  "  me,"  with  a  difference  in  the  accentuation,  merely  to 
accommodate  the  rhythm,  not  the  sense,  is  a  little  awkward. 
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ANGLOMANIA    IN     DENMARK* 

A  SOCIAL  SKETCH. 

Fbou  the  DAmsH*    Br  Mrs.  Bushbt. 

Ik  order  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  age,  or  rather  of  the 
day,  in  which  we  live,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  study  its  politics  and  its 
literature,  to  he  conversant  with  its  mercantile  and  industrial  resources, 
&c.,  one  must  make  oneself  acquainted  with  all  the  little  facts,  which, 
when  comhined,  hestow  upon  the  period  a  peculiar  character.  "  Tell  me 
what  you  eat,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are,"  is  a  paradox  belonging 
to  the  celebrated  culinary  art ;  but  the  paradox  becomes  true  when  thus 
explained — "  if  I  do  not  know  how  you  live,  I  do  not  know  what  you 
are  ;"  and  thus,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one's  own  period,  one 
must  know  how  one's  contemporaries  eat,  how  they  drink,  how  they 
dress — comport  themselves ;  in  a  word,  how  they  conduct  and  exhibit 
themselves  in  social  life. 

Our  contemporaries  of  the  hie-her  classes  have  recently,  but  somewhat 
energetically,  adopted,  for  the  time  being,  an  exclusive  stamp — and  that 
is  the  Angiomanuiy  or  English  sickness,  as  it  may  be  termed.  Not  to 
know  this  would  betoken  dire  ignorance  of  the  present  period,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  we  study  it  at  once  without  delay,  while  we  can  yet  seize 
its  diagnoses,  or  peculiar  characteristics  ;  in  short,  before  it  assimilates 
itself  to  our  general  condition,  and  becomes  naturalised  among  us. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  trace  a  phenomenon  from  its  earliest  ap- 
pearance through  the  onward  steps  of  its  development;  to  watch  its  pro- 
gress from  its  rudimentary  state,  until  it  reaches  its  culminating  point, 
especially  when  that  culminating  point  be  the  highest  work  of  the 
creation — man.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  same  interest  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  vital  functions  of  insects,  toads,  fishes,  storks,  monkeys, 
and  human  beings,  will  be  vouchsafed  to  an  inquiry  into  the  English 

8ICE:N£SS. 

The  Anglomania  has  raged  for  many  years  here  in  Denmark  ;  but  for 
a  long  time  it  did  not  attract  much  attention,  because  it  was  confined  to 
the  lower  spheres  of  society.  Whilst,  in  the  fashionable  world,  the 
Gallomania  prevailed,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  French  politics, 
French  taste,  Fraich  literature ;  whilst  the  scientific  world  was  drenched 
with  German  mysticism,  German  profundity,  German  vapouring,  and 
German  bombast ;  whilst  the  young  people  were  far  gone  in  Scandi- 
navianism,  occupied  with  Swedish  aflPairs^  and  ranging  themselves  under 
Scandinavian  banners,  the  Anglomania  was  content  with  a  sort  of  vege- 
tative existence  in  stables,  and  in  the  homely  company  of  grooms, 
farmers,  and  small  country  squires.  That  was  the  germ  from  which  the 
Anglomania  grew  up  as  vigorous  as  the  plant  which  springs  from  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed. 

W^hat  was  then  the  Anglomania's  most  striking  characteristic  was  its 
extreme  anxiety  to  bring  about  emancipation  from  all  that  goes  by  the 

*  From  the  *' FoUcekalender  for  Danmark,  1855.'* 
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name  of— -tail.  The  piss  were  the  fint  to  be  potished  in  ihifl  way.  The 
thick,  clumgy  tail  that  oetrajed  the  animal'B  yiilgar  Danish  extraction, 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  slender,  graceful  je  ne  sais  guoiy  which,  with 
a  coqaettish  curl,  significantly  pointed  upwa^s — sic  itur  ad  astra  ;  the 
dog  who  came  under  the  influence  of  the  Anglomania  had  its  long 
drooping  tail  transformed  into  a  short  waving  queue ;  and  the  horse 
subject^  to  the  same  ascendancy  was  found  wiw  only  a  reminiscence  of 
that  portion  of  his  body. 

But  the  year  1848,  with  its  increased  political  and  mercantile  con- 
nexion with  England,  gave  the  Anglomania  at  once  that  spring  for 
which  it  had  been  long,  though  silently,  preparing ;  and  it  did  not  rest 
until  it  had  taken  a  high  stand  among  the  peculiarities  of  the  day. 
Socrates  brought  philosophy  from  heaven  into  the  dwellings  of  man  ;  m 
like  manner  it  was  a  mercantOe  enterprise  which  introduced  the  Anglo- 
mania, vid  Lowestoft,  into  our  community.  It  first  obtained  a  seat  on 
the  clerk's  high  stool  at  the  counting-house,  and  it  af^rwards  managed 
io  stretch  its  nonchalant  legs  on  the  sofas  of  a  drawing-room.  It  now 
sits  there — proud,  stately,  and  arrogant — resting  upon  the  consdousness 
of  its  own  high  merits,  and  is  a  leader  in  the  social  compact.  We  shall, 
therefore,  note  down  a  few  traits  of  the  natural  history  of  Anglomania, 
or,  lest  some  should  prefer  the  expression,  we  will  give  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  English  sickness. 

In  ihe  male  sex  the  Anglomania  begins  to  appear  about  the  fifteenth 
year,  and  gradually  increases  until  it  comes  to  a  head,  somewhere  in  or 
near  the  twentieth  year.  Where  the  development  is  normal,  the  com- 
plaint evinces  itself  by  the  following  signs: — ^The  limbs  shrink  to  an 
almost  terrifying  thinness,  and  are  encased  in  sprey,  or  in  large-chequered, 
tight-fitting  unmentionables ;  the  waistcoat  is  elongated,  and  adorned 
with  a  chain,  which  forms  f^m  the  lowest  button-hole  a  circle  of  180 
degrees  in  its  way  to  the  pocket ;  the  dark  coat — a  le^timate  *^  Anglo- 
man"*  never  wears  a  long  frock  coat — ^is  furnished  with  buttons  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  the  sleeves  expand  at  the  wrist,  and  tighten  at  the 
top,  near  the  collar ;  an  astonishing  quantity  of  white  linen  is  shown 
upon  the  breast ;  the  long  neck  is  encompassed  by  a  narrow  tie  with 
enormous  bows,  and  a  stiff  shirt  collar  which  prevents  the  free  movement 
of  the  head.  The  hair  is  parted  over  the  left  eyebrow,  and  falls  towards 
the  right  shoulder,  and  bristles  out  so  at  the  side  that  the  individual 
resembles  a  water-dog  that  had  been  struggling  against  a  stormy  south- 
easter. The  pride  of  man — his  beard — timidly  mounts  his  cheek,  and 
then  shoots  out  in  long  whiskers ;  and  the  head  is  crowned  with  a  little 
tiny  bit  of  a  straw  hat,  or  an  uncoinmonly  laiffe  felt  hat,  or  a  cap  be- 
longing to  the  antedilurian  world.  The  walk  is  so  swinging,  that  the 
dangling  eye-glass  sways  back  and  forwards,  and  the  arms  are  infected 
with  a  parallel  motion. 

Hitherto  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  '^  Anglomen"  have  belonged  to 
the  mercantile  class,  and  when  one  of  them  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  spent  two  or  three  months  in  London  or  Newcastle,  the  complaint 
strikes  inwardly,  and  betrays  new  symptoms.  The  patient  exhibits  a 
violent  longing  for  raw  bee&teaks,  plum-pudding,  porter,  and  ale  ;  he 
feels  indisposed  in  bright  sunshiny  weather,   but  becomes  well  and 
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<Aeerfiil  daring  thioklbgv*.  Ta  the  gnat  tBanopsomot  Uwfiraiiljr,  he 
makes  it^a  rule  to  have  a  fife  of  spleen  onoe  a  fertmghl;  and  spendg  die 
day  dniddng  port  wme  bjr  the  aide  of  a  ooal  fire^  and  nDomieiBg'  the 
soothing'  oigar.  He  sfarnge  hu  shovlden  eoptemptaously  at  everythiDg^ 
whidi  aavours  of  Damdby  especiaity  at  the  Danish  lafes,  ^  who  are  onlj 
fit  fer  cooks''  compared  to  the  EngAsh  ladies.  And  if  by  chanoe  aay  one 
touehes  his  sleere  in  bnuhing  by  him,  he  ez^uras  ^  Ged  dam !"  Finally, 
the  patient  becomes  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  his  associates  by  Ins  tire- 
some fittHa£oii8Deas  and-  oonslant  emmi,  and  he  winds  np  by  nsiag  a 
plaidf  instead  of  any  other  enter  garment. 

When  ihe  oompiaint  appears  in  the  define  of  lif%  the  svffiarer  ftoBi 
Anglomanm  often  involves  himarif  in  iAm  maaes  of  obecm^e  theoretical 
doctrines,  whose  nearest*  approach  to  reason  and  troth  wonld  disappear  in 
the  dear  light  of'  practieal  common  sense.  Bot  another  phase  of  this 
Anglomania  is  evinced  at  dils  advanced  period  anon^  smidry  old  gende- 
men  who  used  to  flourish  in  oar  belovsd  islands  in  shoes  and  white 
stockings,  at  the  time  i^en  to  wear  large  stiff  boots  was  the  good 
bnrghei^s  first  duty,  and  when  to  have  spcwted  an  eye*gla8s  wovld  have 
been  an  infringement  of  the  moral  law.  No  one  has  an  idea  whence 
these  elderiy  cavaKers  come,  who  wander  aboat  as  solitaries,  Hke  St. 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderaess,  living  not  exactly  upon  loensis,  but 
upon  quite  as  curious  food — namely,  old  English  beef-Hso  gloriously  old, 
that  none  but  persons  labouring  under  what  may  he  termed  a  state  of 
break-neek  eUfsirticti^nj  could  hncy  it  young — so  petrified  by  age,  that 
it  would  not  be  at  all  a  wild  idea  to  suppose  it  the  flesh  of  some  of  the 
pigeons  from  Noah's  Ark. 

Let  us  DOW  turn  to  the  lair  sex :  and  while  searching  for  tmth,  which 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  natural  historian,  let  as  gkdly  make  the  gallant 
admission  that  this  lovely  sex  have  not  hi^erto  been  seiaed  open  by  the 
Anglomania  as  by  an  epidemic  disease  ;  bat  we  cannot  deny  that  a  spo- 
radic case  of  it  is  found  here  and  ibere.  We  do  not  often  see  a  face 
bordered  on  each  side  by  long  fair  ringlets  ;  we  do  not  often  encounter 
the  languishing  looks  of  the  English  ladies :  our  ladies  have  fortunately 
not  yet  learnt  to  mingle  a  degree  of  lodicrous  prudeiy,  and  gloomy 
bigotry,  with  a  bold  system  of  busying  themselves  about  ul  afl&irs  touch- 
ing on  a  certain  watchword-^-xMAHCiFATioif ;  nevertheless  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  our  Danbh  dames  and  damsels  have  latterly  shown 
a  propensity  towards  eschewing  every  male  creature  who  has  not  been 
formally  introduced,  and  this  savours  of  the  Anglomania.  Further,  we 
cannot  foil  to  remark  the  tender-hearted,  charitable  fover  whidi  se^aas  to 
be  gaining  ground.  Not  indeed  quite  to  tiie  extent  in  which  it  rages 
among  Englishwomen,  who  get  up  associations  for  the  relief  of  the 
distant  and  toleraUy  weU-fed  African  negroes,  whilst  they  leave  their 
own  poor  neighbours  to  die  of  starvation,  but  whick  still  as  charastensed 
by  an  extraordinary  fonoy  for  labouring  in  ladies'  committees  on  account 
of  asylums,  hospitals,  servant-girls,  lie,  to  all  of  whom  and  which 
assistance  might  be  more  easily  rendered  with  less  ostentation. 

However,  we  must  arrest  our  observations  here,  that  we  may  not  in- 
volve ourselves  in  any  unpleasant  collision  witii  our  fair  countrywomen. 
Let  us  condiude  with  the  hope  that  what  is  called  '^  the  weaker  sex" 
may  continue  to  be  aUe  better  to  withstand  the  ADgloraania  ^idemic 
than  the  stronger  sex  base  hitherto  donsw 
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Hafiiio  takea  a  glimpse  at.  th*  rtate  of  the  soads  dunag  the  last 
centaiy,  it  behores  as  next  te  see  what  mamifir  of  yeiuoiea  were  cos* 
stmetod  for  tvaTenio^  theniy  and  how  they  weie  eontnved  to  nsist  the 
sudden  shocks,  and  withstand  the  jerking  and  jolting  occaaicuud  by  sueh 
trifling  ineqnalitieB  ae-  ruts  four  feet  deepi  and  slougha-  of  mod  i^  to  the 
horses'  beUiefl*  That  they  could  not  travel  very  fast  mnst  her  at  once 
apparaniy  but  the  speed  to  whiek  they  did  attain  seems  wonderful  when 
we  cooaider  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  Swif^  in  his  Journal,  mentions 
travellinff  fiiom  Wycombe  to  Hyde-park  Comer,  the  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  mues,.  in  five  houi%  but  tiiis  was;  no  doubt  by  post  or  povato  con* 
Tcyanoe. 

A  few  amoancements  of  the  ooack-proprietofs,  taken  &om  various 
periods,  will  throw  some  light  upon  this  branch  of  our  sdbieotk.  In  18d9 
(and  possibly  to  this  hour),  a  printed  card,  fhuned  and  giftied,  waa  pre- 
served over  the  bar  of  the  Blaets  Swan  Inn  at  York,  giving,  notice  ^t — 

<'  Your  four  days'  coach  begins.  <m  Fridi^  the  12th  Aj^  1706.  All 
that  are  desirous  to  pasafix>m  London  to  Yoric,  or  to  any  other  place  on 
that  road,  in  this  expeditious  manner,  let  them  repair  to  the  Bkok  Swan 
in  Holboume^  in  London,  and  to  the  Bladi  Swan  in  Coney-street,  York. 
At  both  places  they  may  be  received  in  a  stage-coadi,  every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  whidi  actually  pecfinns  the  whole  journey  m 
the  short  space  of  four  daies  (if  God  permit) !  The  coach  sets  forth  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  returns  from  York  to  Stamford,  by 
Huntingdon,  to  London,  in  two  dates  more^  allowing  passengers  141bs. 
weight,  and  all  above,  3d.  per  lb." 

A  weary  pilgrimage  must  it  have  been  frmn  Edinburgh  to  London : 

"  9th  Mat,  17S4. — ^A  coach  will  set  ont  towards  the  end  of  next 
week  for  London,  or  any  place  on  the  road.  To  be  performed  in  nine 
days,  being  three  days  sooner  than  any  other  coach  that  travels  the  road, 
for  which  purpose  eight  stout  horses  are  stationed  at  proper  distances." 

At  this  period  nignt  trav^ng  was  not  thought  of:  it  was  sufficiently 
hazardous  to  tnnvel  by  day,  and  so  great  an  undertaking  was  it  con- 
sidered, that,  about  1720,  a  lady  (Mrs.  Manley)  published  a  book  of 
travels,  under  the  title  of  **A  Stage  Coach  Journey  from  London  to 
Exeter,"  which  informs  ua  that  the  ooaeh  started  frvon  London  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  ten  the  etxhausted  travellers  were  allowed  to 
alight  and  take  their  dinner  at  a  zoad-side  inn ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  journey  waa  condndad  for  the  day,  and  the  coach 
drawn  into  the  inn-yard  till  next  morning.  This  journey  from  London 
eeoupied  four  days  of  twelve  hours  each ;  so  that,  with.,  a  fair  allowance 
for  stoppages  and  meal  times,  the  coach  could  scarcely  have  travelled  at 
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the  rate  of  four  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour.  But  if  a  Sunday  intervened 
on  the  journey,  the  passengers  were  detained  for  the  day  in  the  town  at 
which  it  chanced  to  find  them,  no  stage-coaches  being  allowed  to  trayel 
on  the  Sabbath.  With  these  impediments,  our  readers  will  not  be  suiv 
prised  to  hear  that,  in  1745,  tne  coach  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
<<  the  Northern  Diligence,  a  huge,  old-fuhioned  tub,  drawn  by  three 
horses,"  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  performed  its  journey  (^<  God 
willing,"  as  the  bills  had  it)  in  the  moderate  space  of  Aree  weeks  I 

The  arrangements  for  "sleeping  the  passengers"  were  always  an- 
nounced in  the  bills,  thus : 

«  Manchester  Machine,  from  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  two  days ; 
on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays.     Sleep  at  Derby. 

*'  Sheffield  and  Manchester,  from  ditto ;  same  days,  in  two  days.  Sleep 
at  Nottingham. 

*'  Gloucester  Post  Coach,  in  one  day.     Carries  four  in  and  one  out" 

But,  in  1740,  an  apparition  appeared  upon  the  road  by  ni&fht  in  the 
shape  of  a  night  coach  ;  but  the  desperate  enterprise  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  favoured  at  first,  and,  as  late  as  the  8th  of  March,  1774,  we 
find  a  post  coach  started  '*  to  go  from  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St  John's- 
street,  London  ;  to  run  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday  ;  putting 
upy  first  day  at  Grantham,  second  day  at  York,  and  third  day  at  New-' 
castle ;  to  carry  six  inside  and  two  out ;"  the  journey  performed  by  nine- 
teen proprietors  on  the  line  of  road.  And,  in  1760,  the  passengers  to 
Brighton  were  detained  for  the  night  at  East  Grinstead  ^thirty  miles 
from  London),  where  the  coach  put  up,  arriving  at  Brighton  m  the  after- 
noon of  the  day  after  its  departure  ftoia  town. 

In  1760,  a  coach  started  from  London  for  Liverpool  once  a  week,  and 
accomplished  the  journey  in  four  days;  and,  in  1765,  a  ^'flying-coach" 
ran  to  Dover  in  one  day.  This  prodigy  was  drawn  by  eight  horses.  But 
even  the  Dover  machines,  with  six  horses,  excited  a  sort  of  awe  at  this 
period  by  their  speed.  A  French  traveller,  a  Mr.  Grosley,  who  travelled 
by  one  of  them  to  London,  says  of  ihem,  "  They  are  drawn  by  six 
horses,  go  twenty-eight  leagues  a  day,  firom  Dover  to  London,  for  a 
single  guinea.  Servants  are  entitled  to  a  place  for  half  that  money, 
either  behind  the  coach  or  upon  the  coach-box,  which  has  three  places. 

Among  a  list  of  the  terrific  achievements  of  the  coaches,  starting  from 
the  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  in  London,  in  April,  1774,  we  select  the 
following  as  examples : 

'<  A  Post  Coach  to  Gloucester,  in  sixteen  hours,  and  a  Machine  in  one 
day,  each  three  days  a  week.  A  Machine  to  Hereford  twice  a  week,  in 
a  aay  and  a  half.  A  Machine  to  Salop  evexj  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  in  two  days.  A  Machine  for  Wolverhampton  every  Sunday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  in  one  day." 

The  bill  winds  up  with  the  following  startling  notice : 

<*  The  Rumsey  Machine,  through  Winchester,  hung  on  steel  springs, 
begins  flying  on  the  Srd  of  April,  from  London  to  Poole,  in  one  day !" 

The  baity  Advertiser y  of  April  9,  1739,  furnishes  us  with  several 
characteristic  announcements,  from  among  which  we  may  quote  the 
following  : 

"  For  Bath..— a  good  Coach  and  able  Horses  will  set  out  from  the 
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Black  Swibi  Inn,  in  Holbom,  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  Inquire  of 
William  Maui" 

^'  The  old  standing,  constant  Froom  Flying  Waggon,  in  three  days, 
sets  out  with  goods  and  passengers,  from  Froom  for  London,  every 
Monday,  by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  will  be  at  the  Eing  s 
Arms,  at  Holbom  Bridge,  the  Wednesday  following,  by  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  from  whence  it  will  set  out  on  Thursday  morning,  by  one 
o'clock,  for  Amesbury,  Shrewton,  Chiltem,  Heytesbury,  Warminster, 
Froom,  and  all  other  places  a^acent ;  and  will  continue,  allowing  each 
passenger  fourteen  pounds,  ana  be  at  Froom  on  Saturday  by  twelve  at 
noon.  If  any  passengers  have  occasion  to  go  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
places,  they  shall  be  supplied  with  able  horses  and  a  guide  by  Joseph 
Clavey,  the  proprietor  of  the  said  Flying  Waggon.  The  Waggon 
calls  at  the  White  Bear,  in  Piccadilly,  coming  in  and  going  out,"  &c. 

The  general  construction  of  these  vehicles  is  thus  described  in  the 
'*  Tales  of  an  Antiquary :" 

*^  They  were  principally  of  a  dull  black  leather,  thickly  studded,  by 
way  of  ornament,  with  black  broad-headed  nails,  tracing  out  the  panels, 
in  the  upper  tier  of  which  were  four  oval  windows,  with  heavy  red 
wooden  fnunes,  or  leathern  curtains.  Upon  the  doors,  also,  were  displayed, 
in  large  characters,  the  names  of  the  places  whence  the  coach  started  and 
whither  it  went,  stated  in  quaint  and  antique  language.  The  vehicles 
themselves  varied  in  shape ;  sometimes  they  were  like  a  distiller's  vat, 
somewhat  flattened,  and  hung  equally  balanced  between  the  immense 
back  and  front  springs.  In  other  instances  they  resembled  a  violoncello 
ease,  which  was,  past  all  comparison,  the  most  fashionable  form  :  and 
then  they  hung  in  a  more  genteel  posture,  namely,  inclining  on  to  the 
back  springs,  and  giving  to  those  who  sat  within  the  appearance  of  a 
stiff  Guy  Fawkes  uneasfly  seated.  The  roofs  of  the  coaches,  in  most 
cases,  rose  into  a  swelling  curve,  which  was  sometimes  surrounded  by  a 
high  iron  guard.  The  coachman  and  the  guard,  who  always  held  nis 
carbine  i^ady-cock^  upon  his  knee,  then  sat  together  over  a  very  long  and 
narrow  boot,  which  passed  under  a  large  spreading  hammerdoth,  hang^ 
ing  down  on  all  sides,  and  finished  with  a  flowing  and  most  luxuriant 
frmge.  Behind  the  coach  was  the  immense  basket,  stretching  far  and 
wide  beyond  the  body,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  long  iron  bars  or 
supports  pasdng  beneath  it,  though  even  these  seemed  scarcely  equal  to 
the  enormous  weight  with  which  they  were  frequently  loaded.  These 
baskets  were,  however,  never  very  great  favourites,  although  their  dif- 
ference of  price  caused  them  to  be  frequently  well  filled.  The  wheels 
of  these  old  carriages  were  large,  massive,  ill  formed,  and  usually  of  a 
red  colour,  and  the  three  horses  that  were  afi&jced  to  the  whole  machine— 
the  foremost  of  which  was  helped  onwards  by  carrying  a  huge,  long- 
legged  elf  of  a  postilion,  dressed  in  a  cocked-hat,  with  a  large  green-and- 
gold  riding-coat — ^were  so  far  parted,  by  the  great  length  of  their  traces, 
that  it  was  with  no  little  difficulty  that  the  poor  animals  dragged  their 
unwieldy  burden  along  the  road.  It  groaned  and  creaked  at  every  fresh 
tug  which  ihey  gave  it,  as  a  ship,  rocking  or  beating-up  against  a  heavy 
sea,  strains  all  her  timbers,  with  a  low  moaning  sound,  as  she  drives  over 
the  contending  waves." 
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1%i8  ileBcniitini  «eMi  in  »Hl:  «  ate  drtds  wiAl  iii 
exhibited  in  Hogarth's  *^  Country  Inn  Yard,"  except  that  Ae^gaaidiaQ  ikt 
latter  bean  a«w«rd  initead  •FmcazUae^ aad tbe  poitiHMm  is  adwarf-hoy, 
not  '^afai^,  lon^leigged «lf,"  nor ao  elegantly  oapaaaaaned  aB.thewriter 
daeanhea.  Intka  ^'  Nigiit^  of 'diaaaaBe  actist  we  nwaabnikr  piotana  a£ 
a  '<  flyings  eaach,^  npaet  by  n  bonfiae  on  tke  Fifth  of  Noiwaaber ;  .aad,  in 
tb^senes  of  tiia  ^^Elee^n,''  ooe  Sjneinaans of  Caniafes  *^  inclining  on  to 
Ae  hnok 'flprings,"  wUA  girea  iham  Ae  nppearanoeaf  iiatiag baaken 


A  writer  in  A»  JMmikfy  Wtgazme  x)£  OetoiMr,  1622,  gives  a  deaodp* 
tion  of  the  old  stage-ooadies  of  his  eariy  days,  vid,  m  partieidar,  »an- 
tioaa  ane-^the  *'  Hc^"— wfaieh  ran  to  Sheffield  somewhere  afaout  17^0, 
praviauslyio  tTie  great  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Pahaar  in 
1784.  "We  efaall  quote  his  lemazks,  as  he  enters  upan  the  suljaet  af  iiw 
eld  oaanenwdced  spnnga: 

"  The  coach  consisted,  first,  of  the  boot,  a  tall,  dumay,  torret-liiaffiBass, 
on  the  top  af  winch  the  ooachaMui  sat,  /that  was  eieeted  on,  and,  without 
ibe  intenrentieii  of  any  springs,  was  fixed  on  Jthe  ^sre  aadetrae  of  'Ae 
carriage;  eeeood,  of  an  enormous  wicker  basket,  in  like  nMBsner  dEixed 
en  tke  hind  aiietfee ;  and,  t^ird,  between  iAmae  masses,  tise  coach  body 
was  snspended  by  thk;k  straps  fimn  four  of  what  aae  now,  for  distinction  a 
aake,  eidled  crancveBked  apiiags.  The  roads  were,  at  the  period  aifaided 
to,  in  general,  Tougfa,  slooghy,  and  uneven,  and  occasioned  a  ^egnie  of 
jolting  and  tossii^  about  of  tiae  three  distinet  masses  of  which  a  stage- 
coach then  consisted,  such  as  those  can  aoavoely  cooMciffe  'v^^mar  haie 
aeen  only  the  modem  coaches  jcoDstrveted  of  one  piaae,  and  lestmg  «l 
what  are  called  grasshopper  springs,  so  contrived  and  placed,  that  the 
jeik  aecasBooed  to  either  of  i»ie  wheels  by  'coming  in  contact  with  a 
projecting  stone,  or  by  momentanly  sinking  into  a  hole  in  the  araad,  is 
received  hy,  and  equahaed  amongst  four  or  more  sprites,  which  act,  not 
on  a  single  coiner  of  the  coach  as  the  erane-aedced  springs  need  to  Aa." 

-fiooh  coaches  as  these— mnwiddy,  ill^bolanced,  aioid  freqnantlyjenrer- 
wfiighted  on  the  roof— drawn  by  such  horses,  and  traTelling  audh  -BeadBi 
sraae  constantly  meeting  with  accidente — ^overt^zows,  breakings  down, 
or  attekiags  mL  Bat  these  ware  not  the  only,  and  scarccfy  thewccst 
dangeis  to  be  dreaded  ;  the  significant  hint  about  the  gum'e  ready- 
oacked  caiinne,  and  tke  com£ni;ahle  assuraoce  •mtii  which  tke  coach  chilla 
wownd  up  of  ^<  Each  of  -these  conveyances  heing  well  gnarded,"  tdl  d 
another  peril — ^the  lughmnajmen  by  whom  the  roads  were  inferted.  So 
desperate  were  these  banditti  that,  sometimes  single-handed,  theywnold 
attack  a^seach,  and,. despite  tke  gnaode  carbines,  sob  the  afifiightad'paa- 
sengein  of  their  property.  H«e  are  instances,  and  we  aught  M  oar 
pagas  with  simikr  ones-: 

^  Tbesday  evening,  two  of  tho(>reanwirii  stages  weie  atopped  inJiLant* 
8traat«road  by  a*  single  highwayman,  who  robbed  the  pasaai^gaas  tii  Htm 


^.--djmtdm  JEwmmg  Pott,  May  1th,  1774. 
lew  days  ago  itbe  Ry^pate  oaach  wasatoppadndittfe  way  anttof 
town,  by  a  single  Ughmayman,  who  robbed  the  paaseagais  .of -Ifairtf 
poonds.*'—  ^astewMter  Jimnmiy  Oetoker  29th,  1774. 

<<  Friday  night,  the  Epping  stage-coach  was  mbbad  nn  4ibe  {teest» 
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vitUii  .a  auk  «f  ^the  iawn,  bj  two  Lif^wftvaien,  mil  mounted  .asd 

*  of  half  a  I 


xDasked ;  they  robbed  one  wMidci  pimiangiir  of  half  a  guinea;  thej  jwoee 
hittedly  that  one  of  tiba  outnde  peeeengefi,  whom  wey  pointed  at|  had 
heea  tWday  to  veeeiTe  twenty  pouads,  aod  if  he  did  not  immediately 
deiiiur  the  money  he  wiae  a  dead  man.  The  poor  man  daclaTiTig  that  he 
had  no  eucfa  earn,  one  of  them  atraek  hima  violent  blow  aooaa  the  wiist 
witli  the  hutft-end  of  hie  whip,  and,  afW  .tolling  the  coachman  he  had  a 
.get  of  d  d  poor  paeaengen,  gave  him  a  Siting,  and  rode  oE"— 
Old  BrUuk  Spify  January  4^,  1763. 

Wo  have  eelected  theee  horn  among  a  host  of  auch  paragraphs  which 
vnxf  old  newsp^er  pree^ite,  hut  one  5  the  most  dating  of  these  outrages 
was  committed  on  the  "  Deviaes  chaise"  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1752}  by  a 
single  highwaymaoi  near  the  Half-way  House  at  Knightsbridge.  The 
evidenee  of  the  man  who  captured  the  robber  gives  a  graphic  aeeount  of 
thea£ay. 

«  Wiluam  Norton  examined — The  ehaiae  to  the  Devizes  havii^  been 
xohhed  two  or  three  times,  as  I  was  informed,  I  was  dedred  to  go  in  it  to 
see  if  I  eoiild  take  the  thie(  which  I  did  on  the  3rd  of  Jane,  about  half 
an  hour  after  one  in  the  moniiag.  I  got  into  the  chaise ;  tiie  postboy 
told  me  the  plaee  where  he  had  been  stopped  was  near  the  Half-way 
Houae,  between  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington.  As  we  came  near  the 
house,  the  prisoner  came  to  us  on  foot,  and  said,  *  Driver,  stop  V  He  held 
a  pistol  tinderi)oz  to  the  tduuse,  and  said,  *  Tour  money  directly !  You 
mast  not  sti^ — this  minute  your  money !'  I  said,  '  Don't  frighten  us ; 
I  have  but  a  tiifle— you  shall  have  it'  Then  I  sud  to  the  gentlemen 
(there  were  thfee  in  the  cbaise)^  '  Give  your  money.'  I  took  out  a  pistol 
fixMu  my  eoat^poeket,  and  isom  my  breeches-pocket  a  five-shilling  piece 
^mid  a  dollar.  I  held  the  pistol  conoealed  in  one  hand  and  the  money  in 
the  other.  I  held  the  moi^  jpvetty  hard.  He  said,  '  Put  it  in  my  naL' 
I  kt  him  take  the  five-shiUing  pieee  out  of  my  hand,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  it,  I  enmped  my  pistol  at  him:  it  ^  not  go  off.  He 
staggiered  bade,  and  held  up  his  hands,  and  said,  ^  Oh,  Lord!  oh.  Lord !' 
I  jumped  out  i^  the  chaise ;  he  ran  away,  and  I  after  him,  about  six  or 
seven  hmdied  yards,  and  then  took  him.  I  hit  him  a  blow  on  his  back ; 
he  hc^gged  far  mercy  on  his  knees :  I  took  his  handkerchief  off,  and  tied 
his  h^ds  with  it,  and  brought  him  back  to  the  diaise ;  then  I  told  the 
gentlemen  in  the  chaise  that  was  the  errand  I  came  upon,  and  wished 
them  a  good  journey,  and  brought  the  prisoner  to  London. 

''  Question  by  the  pcisoaer — Ask  him  how  he  lives  ? 

'*  Norton-^I  keep  a  JtxoD  in  Wych-street,  and  sometimes  I  take  a 
thief." 

Not  die- least  remarkable  feature  of  this  affair  Lb  that  this  footpad,  who 
did  not  hesitate  in  stopping  a  chaise  with  five  individuals  in  it,  ran  away 
on  having  a  pistol  presented  at  lum,  whieh,  aUter  all,  <^  did  not  go  o£^" 
and  neroly  erjdi^,  <<  Oh,  Lord  I  oh,  Lord  1"  aUowed  himself  to  be  taken 
by  a  sbgle  .man.  If  the  postboy  and  passengers  had  shown  some 
lesohtion  on  the  fiiet  oeeaooa,  the  chaise  would,  one  would  think,  not 
have  bean  stopped  *^wo  or  th»e  times,*'  or-on  the  lait  and  deeisiTe  one. 
It  is  not  in^KMsihle  that  the  eoaehmen  might  in  some  instanefls,  as  the 
charioteers  of  Mexico  at  the  present  day,Jbive  had  a  proper  ondantand- 
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ing  with  these  freebooters — ^bat  we  will  not  indulge  these  unoharitaUe 
thoughts :  coachmen  were  always  proverbially  honest ! 

Of  the  stage- waggons,  which  were  the  only  means  of  transit  for  poorer 
passengers,  we  have  said  as]  yet  little,  and  nothing  of  the  pack-horses, 
which  in  Roderick  Random  s  time  (1739)  formed  the  only  goods  con- 
veyance in  Scotland.  By  one  of  the  former  Random  and  his  friend  Strap 
were  conveyed  to  Lonaon  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  somewhere 
about  a  fortnight,  for  the  moderate  &re  of  ten  shilliDe;s,  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers being  an  aged  usurer,  a  lady  of  pleasure,  and  a  captain  in  the 
army  with  his  wife—a  combination  of  characters  and  conditions  which 
would  seem  to  argue  that  the  company  by  these  conveyances  was  «ome^ 
what  mixed. 

Of  the  metropolitan  conveyances,  hackney-coaches  or  sedan-chairs 
were  the  only  vehicles  in  which  the  streets  of  London  could  be  traversed, 
as  there  were  few  short  stages  even  to  the  immediate  suburbs,  and  none 
at  all  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other ;  in  frust^  London  was  then 
scarcely  extensive  enough  to  require  a  public  conveyance  from  the  heart 
of  it  to  the  outlying  districts,  or  even  from  the  east  to  the  west  ends.  In 
unfavourable  weather,  and  for  short  distances  or  state  visits,  the  chair  was 
the  favourite  vehicle,  carried,  as  we  have  already  described,  by  two  stout 
Irishmen,  and  of  which  the  fares,  in  1724,  were  one  slulling  per  hour,  or 
a  guinea  if  rented  by  the  week.  Hackney-coaches  almost  bdong  to  our 
own  time ;  but  only  in  name  :  their  glory  departed  with  the  prog^ress  of 
improvement  in  the  paving,  draining,  and  lighting  of  the  town.  They 
were  generally  worn-out  gentlemen's  carriages — ^many  of  them  retaining 
on  their  panels  the  richly  emblazoned  and  coroneted  armorial  bearings 
of  their  original  possessors — drawn  by  a  pair  of  wretched  horses,  and 
driven  by  a  many-caped,  and  heavy-coated  Jehu.  These  old  hackney* 
coachmen,  to  the  full  as  extortionate  as  modem  cabmen,  presumed  upon 
the  impunity  which  a  defective  system  of  police  had  so  long  secured  to 
outrage,  and  were  desperate  characters  as  any  on  the  road.  Passengers 
in  private  conveyances  dreaded  meeting  a  hackney-coachman  almost  as 
much  as  encountering  a  highwayman;  for  we  find  that,  in  1733,  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  existed  among  them  for  upsetting  all  private 
carriages  of  any  description  which  they  might  meet,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  accidental  collision,  as  they  considered  it  as  a  crying  grievance,  and 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  that  people  should  be  allowed  to  ride  in 
their  own  vehicles  instead  of  hiring  a  hackney-coach.  A  regular  fee  was 
established  by  this  body  for  every  carriage  upset,  or,  as  it  was  termed, 
«( brought  by  the  road;"  and  a  premium  held  out  to  all  postboys, 
postilions,  grooms,  and  coachmen  who  assisted  them  in  the  destruction 
of  their  masters'  carriages  ;  and  if  they  aided  in  effecting  a  collision  by 
driving  purposely  in  the  way,  with  the  perfect  appearance  of  its  being 
accidental,  or  attributable  to  the  restiveness  of  the  horses,  or  what  not,  or 
allowed  themselves  to  be  overtaken  and  upset,  they  were  compensated  for 
injury,  defended  from  prosecution,  and  paid  for  the  ^'Job"  out  of  the 
General  Coachmasters'  Fund.  The  Weekly  Register  of  December  the 
8th,  1733,  fives  an  account  of  a  hard  chase  given  by  one  of  the  body  to 
a  chaise  and  pair,  which  he  pursued  from  Knightsbridge  to  beyond  Brent- 
ford, where  he  contrived  to  upset  it,  and  escape ! 
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Bat  there  were  still  other  dangers  attendant  upon  hackney-coach 
trayelling,  and  they  were  no  more  nee  from  the  attacks  dF  highwaymen 
than  stage-coaches,  although  they  seldom  went  &r  h^ond  the  streets  of 
London.  The  Postman  of  Octoher  the  19th,  1729,  ^plores  the  decline 
of  the  hackney-coach  business,  "  hy  the  increase  of  street  robbers ;  so  that 
people,  especially  in  an  evening  (the  use  of  the  word  <'  especially  ** 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  there  was  danger  even  in  the  daytime), 
«  choose  rather  to  walk  than  ride  in  a  coach,  on  account  that  they  are  in 
a  readier  posture  to  defend  themselves,  or  call  out  for  aid,  if  attacked.*' 

There  was  also  another  kind  of  depredation  practised  upon  hackney- 
coach  travellers,  against  which  the  Weekly  Journal  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1717,  thus  cautions  them : — '^  The  thieves  have  got  now  such  a  villanous 
way  of  robbing  gentlemen,  that  they  cut  holes  through  the  backs  of 
hackney-coaches  and  take  away  their  wigs  or  the  fine  head-dresses  of 
gentlewomen ;  so  a  gentleman  was  served  last  Sunday  in  Tooley-street, 
and  another  but  last  Tuesday  in  Fenchurch-street ;  wherefore  this  may 
serve  as  a  caution  to  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  that  ride  single  in  the 
night  time,  to  sit  on  the  fore-seat,  which  will  prevent  that  way  of 
robbing.*' 

As  the  ladies'  wigs  were  technically  called  ''  heads,"  it  roust  have 
sounded  strange  to  hear  some  disconsolate  beauty,  on  arriving  home  from 
a  ball,  complam  that  she  had  '*  lost  her  head."  We  should  m  tempted  to 
reply,  it  was  no  more  than  we  had  conjectured  ever  since  she  haa  taken 
to  a  fSftlse  one. 

The  "  silent  highway,"  as  Mr.  Knight  has  happily  called  the  river 
Thames,  was  a  favoured  thoroughfare  for  the  barges  and  pleasure-boats 
of  the  fashionable  world,  for  many  of  the  nobility  had  not  yet  discarded 
their  ^'  state- barges,"  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  expression  shows  us  : — 
^<  If  I  was  a  lord  or  bishop,  and  kept  a  barge,  I  would  not  put  a  fellow 
in  my  livery  that  had  not  a  wooden  leg/'  And  no  other  road  vras 
thought  of  by  the  elite  for  reaching  Vauxhall,  or  even  passing  to  Chelsea, 
but  the  water.  Probably  this  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  dangers 
by  which  the  roads  were  oeset;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  were  risks  even 
to  be  encountered  on  this  ^'  silent  highway,"  for,  although,  for  a  wonder, 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  of  very  many  river-pirates  or  water- 
highwaymen,  the  boatmen  contrived  to  make  the  journey  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable, especially  to  such  of  their  passengers  as  they  might  discover 
to  be  possessed  of  weak  nerves,  by  playing  off  mischievous  tricks  and 
pranks  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  them,  and  which  often  put  their 
own  lives  in  jeopardy.  Daniel  De  Foe,  in  his  '<  Great  Law  of  Subordi- 
nation" (1724),  says  that  he  had  <'  many  times  passed  between  London 
and  Gravesend  with  these  fellows ;"  and,  after  describing  their  conduct, 
and  on  one  particular  occasion  the  loss  of  a  tilt-boat  with  fifty-two  pas- 
sengers, which  resulted  from  their  foolhardiness  and  ^'  larking"  propen- 
sities, adds,  '^  I  have  been  sometimes  obliged,  especially  when  there  have 
been  more  men  in  the  boat  of  the  same  mind,  so  that  we  have  been 
strong  enough  for  them,  to  threaten  to  cut  their  throats,  to  make  them 
hand  their  cnils  and  keep  under  shore,  not  to  fright,  as  well  as  hazard  the 
lives  of  their  passengers,  where  there  was  no  need  of  it."  The  fact  was, 
no  donbt>  as  he  suggests,  ^'  that  tbe  less  frighted  and  timorous  thdr 
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^m,  Ae  man  ontioiu  and  eftrefid  the'imtaaiMi  aa^^  aad:the 
<ytto»nMLinfci»4fanger.;  whwiam,  if  tharpMMDMni  appear  fni|fhtod, 
thm  tihe  wrtowMm  -groir  iwgy  «ad  MiiiaciiaiM,  ahowvthemiriHM  ^aataaMM 
anivConteDBL  ihe  liaq^en  mdiM  they  am  n^ly  cipoied  to.'' 

OlM&Dai  lif  ilM  4rfa«eMttd  bwdB,  in  1724^  were  jumouaoed  lo  Jw— 
""'  hy  iali4M>at,  ji^penoe"  (th^  ''  iaJMnrnt*'  mm  socalied  from  ite^hfudng  a 
tik-ippeed  over  thepaesengem) ;  '^by  mimny^yone ehilUag/' — Ihe  whiwtiy 
hemg  the  £u(ber  aad  mcnre  eelect  eonveyaoee.  These  are  two  nu>re 
inrtenaw  of  die  mademte  tures  dni^ged  by  |MiUie  eenTe^nnees  in  the 
aerly  part  of  the oeatury ;  as  the aaeommodatieoy  eapeditioBy  aadsafety 
wate  inencaapd,  l&e  poees  were  raised  in  enenja  gi<enter  ratio,  tiU.aowy 
whea  those  casontittls  to  pleasure  or  Jmsiaess-traveUtiig  are  nearest  to 
per^sation,  die  piiees  have  dro(»ed  down  to  thw  <»igiiial  rata. 

The  Ckeimuford  Chromick  (£  Stecemher  the  did,  1784,  faints  dismally 
at  the  doinge  in  the  dark  on  the  *^  siknt  highway,"  and  at  the  asistenee 
of  a  za0B  JBoae  .to  be  feared  even  than  the  Gravesead  boatmen : — *^  The 
merchants  ham  hired  twenty  etout  men  aimed  with  Uandarbttsses,  pistols, 
&c,  Ao  row  in  boats  up  and  down  the  xiver  aU  night  in  order  to. protect 
their  shipping  firom  being  plundered  by  the  fresh-water  pirates/' 

How  eaggestive  is  this  paragnph  of  awful  scenes  by  night  on  ihat 
daik  .tkHToagh&re,  the  Thames — ^then  ^mcrossed  and  lighted  by  the 
Bumaroas  new  bridges— K)f  midnight  murder,  the  death-atniggk,  and  ihe 
last  heavy  splash  in  which  the  re^nd  of  the  deed  is  washed  out,  and  the 
victim  of  the  river-pirates  sent  floating  down  the  river,  if  fbuad,  only  to 
he  a  doubt  te  a  coroner's  jury  as  to  how  he  came  Ahere! 

A  sea  voyage  was  an  undartaking  of  the  greatest  peril.  Noval<iiiiio- 
duetions  into  the  art  and  science  of  navigation  have  msarmed  it  of  many 
of  the  terrors  that  then  huag  about  it  At  the  time  we  would  ^^wak  oi, 
tmm  the  barometer  was  not  employed  to  give  the  warning  of  a  coming 
tempest  in  dme  to  prepare  the  ship  to  meet  it.  Enemies  and  ^xates 
waro  on  every  sea,  hssides  "  dealeie  in  the  contraband,"  akaost  asjtrou- 
hlesome ;  th««  were  l»wer  lighthouses,  and  many  shoals,  socks,  aandg, 
and  daagerous  pkoes  had  to  be  discovered,  perhaps  only  at  the  cost  of 
mme  himdreds  of  lives,  and  laid  down  in  the  charts.  What  trouUes  befel 
poor  Mm.  Sterne  in  her  attempt  to  croas  over  only  to  Ireland!  Following 
the  fiortiuies  of  her  husband  (the  father  of  ^  Yoiiek"),  she  had  oeaaaion 
to  make  two  journeys  across  the  Channel,  both  of  which  appear  to  have 
ttearly  cost  her  her  life,  especially  the  seoGod  one,  whidiis  w£Jl4aaicuhited 
to  ahow  the  uncertain  state  of  eommuniBation  b^ween  parts  now  not  a 
day's  jouniey  asunder.  '^  We  embarked,"  says  Sterne,  in  hie  '<  Sketch 
af  his  own  Life,"  '<  lor  Dublin,  aad  had  all  been  east  away  by  amost 
violent  storm ;  but,  through  the  intereessioas  of  my  mother,  the  captain 
was  pnevailed  upon  to  turn  back  into  Wales,  where  we  stayed  a  month, 
aad  at  lengdi  got  into  Dublin,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Wicklow,  vhere 
my  father  had,  for  some  week«,  given  us  over  £or  lost" 
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DIARY  OP  A  FIBST  WINTER  IN  ROME— 1854. 

BT  XLOBSNXIA. 

The  JPoruiy  'ly  Day— >T3ie  CfCttKoni'-^Goldcsi  H<ni86  df  Iffoo  sod  tlw  "QnMi  of 
iJK.Aii9iulte«tw. 

CoirGBBVE  makes  one  of  liis  dramatis  j^enonw  declare  *^  ihat  Iub 
name  is  Truth,  and  4liat  ke  Ihas  very  few  .acquamtances.**  'Had  1 
Eyed  nearer  his  time  1  should  have  thougkt  he  had  an  eye  to  me, 
for  1  have  all  my  life  steadfastly  proposed  to  tell  ihe  truth,  and  hare 
rendered  myself  unaccountably  unpopular  by  so  doing.  1  also  pro- 
pose to  tell  the  truth  in  this  rough  diary — ^its  only  merit.  I  will 
not  admire  a  statue  because  Winckehnan  raises  it,  or  fidl  into 
raptures  over  tottering  walls  and  clumsy  pillars  because  ftej  bear 
hlgk-sounding  names.  In  my  character  of  truth-teller  I  propose  to  vidt 
the  Forum.  Now,  I  am  certsdn  that  no  human  being  ever  visited  iSiat 
far-iamed  valley  of  glory  and  misery, /or  ^  first  time,  widiout  positive 
disaj^pointment,  .such  as  I  felt ;  only  people  are  not  honest  enough  to 
own  their  feelings,  or  they  prefer  displaying  their  reading,  by  nying 
into  high^own  classical  raptures — raptures  in  wHch,  indeed^  1  would 
Willingly  join,  were  association  and  recollections  alone  the  qnesticm ;  but 
the  Forum,  in  broad  daylight,  is  in  reality  a  bare,  dusty,  bald-looking 
place,  with  veiy  littie  indeed  to  see  at  aU,  so  entirely  are  all  vestiges  of 
its  former  magnificence  destroyed.  The  Capitoline  Hill,  crowned  hjHtsB 
modem  Campidoglio^  built  over  the  remains  of  the  Talralarium,  stands 
on  a  gende  eminence,  and  presents  all  the  incongruities  attendant  on 
the  unfinished  back  of  a  building ;  the  windows  and  the  walls  might 
belong  to  any  other  house,  and  be  considered  rather  untidy  and  un- 
finished ;  and  the  small  bell-tower  in  the  x^entre  of  the  roof  would 'he 
appropriately  placed  in  front  of  a  dissenting  meeting-house.  Below, 
among  the  Kkundations,  yawn  some  arches,  formed  of  uncemented  bloda, 
and  solid  masses  of  stone-work  in  deep-down  depths — -just  sufficient  to 
recal  to  one's  memory  their  fabulous  antiquity,  and  tiiat  in  those  vaiihs 
were  religiously  preserved  the  Sibylline  books,  consulted  when  there  was 
*^  anything  rotten  in  the  state"  x>f  Rome. 

Beneath,  and  very  mndi  below  the  modem  road  crossing  tiieTorum 
on  which  I  take  my  stand,  deep  excavations  under  the  base  of  the  hiH 
display  ihe  columned  remains  of  various  temples,  masses  of  stone,  fbrmesr 
foundations,  capitals,  and  broken  marble  pillars,  crowded  heterogeneoudy 
about  the  still  remaining  upright  piUars,  of  which  there  :aaee  not  a  dozen 
standing,  and  those,  to  the  eye  of  a  rationalist,  piled  in^uch  confusion, 
that,  widiout  the  aid  of  bodes  and  antiquarian  theories,  h  would  be  im- 
posrible  to  trace  out  any  imaginable  disposition  or  arrangement.  "No 
spot  in  the  wodd  has  so  fruitfully  employed  the  learned  pens  of  anti- 
quarians ;  and  because  it  is  a  Sphinx-riddle  no  god  will  reveal,  everjF- 
sodj^  wi&  equal  reason,  ctfls  them  by  a  new  name — Ganinsiy  Hurrajr, 
l^iebuhr,  Braun,  all  employ  their  own  nomenclature — wUch  imposes  we 
scandal  of  endless  *<  aiUues^  en  the  venerable  rains.  At  fiatl  was 
80  eoaluaeid  I  never  called  them  any  name — after  all,  Sie  only  xeffngs 
fiir  gwet  people^fixr  I  was  sure  to  be  wroog  whatever  Iwi,  and  io 
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stand  oorrectecly  thongh  I  might,  had  I  loved  disputations,  have  held 
my  gromid,  haying  made  antiquity  my  constant  study  sbce  arriying  in 
Rome. 

These  temples,  then,  which  must  hare  stood  inconreniently  close 
together,  are  a  rexation  and  a  confusion.  To  the  left,  on  the  height 
where  once  stood  the  citadel  and  the  Temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  on  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  houses  and. courts,  dirty,  bkck,  and  filthy,  a  conglome- 
ratcKi  mass  of  biick-work,  crowd  upon  each  other ;  fowls  and  poultry 
generally  appear  to  abound,  out  of  respect,  I  suppose,  to  the  classic 
geese  which  saved  the  city  from  the  Grauls.  The  republican  govern- 
ment of  andent  Rome,  after  the  stem  sentence  passed  on  Manlius,  razed 
his  house,  and  forbade  that  henceforth  any  private  dwelling  should  be 
erected  on  ihe  Capitol  or  near  the  citadel.  But  the  long  course  of  ages 
appears  to  have  weakened  this  decree ;  for  the  fashionable  antiquarian, 
Dr.  Braun,  has  arranged  a  little  roost  on  the  forbidden  ground,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Prussian  eagle,  whose  embassy  is  perched  precisely  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel  on  the  Tarpeian  rock.  No  rock  is  to  be 
seen,  and  the  elevation  is  very  slight,  save  on  one  side  (overlooking  the 
Piazza  del  Torre  di  Speochio),  ^'  the  Traitor's  Leap,"  where  a  man  might 
still  break  his  ankle-bone  perhaps  if  he  tried,  and  certainly  would  die  of 
the  suffocating  atmosphere  and  bad  smells  of  the  neighbourhood.  I 
dare  say  a  gxeat  many  modem  Tarpeias  might  be  found  in  this  quarter 
as  ready  as  tlieir  celebrated  ancestress  to  seU  their  country  for  gold,  did 
modem  uniform  include  such  tempting  gold  armlets  as  adorned  the 
Sabine  troops  of  yore.  A  steep  road  descends  on  this  into  the  Forum ; 
a  valley,  oblong  in  shape,  extending  about  750  feet ;  and  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Campidoglio  a  flight  of  steps  also  leads  downwards. 

Beyond  the  Campidoglio  a  further  rise,  corresponding  to  the  opposite 
devation  of  the  citadel,  indicates  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  now  replaced  by  the  formless  and  really  hideous 
exterior  of  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  a  mass  of  browned  stones,  like 
an  architectural  chaos,  "  without  form  and  void,"  but  the  accumulated 
earth  still  faithfully  evidences  where  once  stood  die  magnificent  temple. 
Descending  the  £ght  of  steps  towards  the  Fomm, — ^which  can  only 
impose  by  their  historic  associations,  not  from  any  intrinsic  merit, — ^the 
arch  of  Septimus  Severus  is  passed,  a  perfect  and  striking  monument, 
covered  with  basso-relievos,  and  an  inscription,  where  the  name  of  Geta 
is  plainly  wanting,  having  been  erased  by  the  fhttricide  Caracalla  after  he 
became  emperor;  but  standing  as  it  does  in  the  excavation,  on  a  level 
with  the  temples,  the  arch  is  so  low  and  deeply  sunk  it  appears  utterly 
shorn  of  its  just  proportions  and  dignity.  Beneath,  and  passing  through 
it,  the  large  blocks  of  stone  forming  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  are  still 
visible,  proceeding  by  a  winding  course  tiirough  the  temples  upwards 
towards  the  Capitol.  The  position  of  the  Forum  is  indicated  by  a  large 
square  excavation,  more  remarkable  for  its  filth  than  for  the  mmute  re- 
mains of  broken  columns  visible — remains  conveying  neither  dignity  nor 
interest  to  the  uninformed  eye.  Another  and  a  smaller  excavation, 
strewed  with  firagments  of  capitals,  blocks  of  marble,  and  the  remains  of 
a  few  more  pillars,  include  aU  pertaining  to  the  Fomm  and  Comitium 
now  visible;  and  it  is  books  alone,  and  deep  research,  and  antiquarian 
knowledge,  joined  to  the  power  of  imagination,  that  can  build  up  these 
arcades,  reconstruct  these  temples,  and  lend  form,  symmetry,  and  splen- 
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dour  to  a  scene  poritiyely  repulsiye  in  its  actual  appearance.  Nothing 
can  be  more  modem  tban  the  general  aspect  of  the  bmldings — mostly 
churches— erected  on  the  traditionary  sites  of  Pagan  temples  bordering 
the  sides  of  the  Forum.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves  in  their  erection  to  wage  the  most  determined  war  against  any 
stray  recollection  which  might  be  evoked  by  the  least  vestige  of  ancient 
remains  ;  walls,  pillars,  and  porticos  are  ruthlessly  built  into  the  present 
structures,  themselves  as  commonplace  and  uninteresting  in  outward  ap« 
pearance  as  can  possibly  be  conceived. 

Proceedmg  along  what  was  once  the  Sacred  Way,  extending  from  the 
Arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  now  a  very  dusty  modem  road,  first  in  order 
appears  the  church  of  San  Giuseppe  of  the  Carpenters,  its  facade  gaily 
pamted  with  £rescoes,  built  over  tne  Mamestine  Prisons  ;  but  as  I  have 
already  spoken  of  these  curious  vaults  I  shall  now  only  mention  them. 

Next  stands  the  church  of  Santa  Martina,  which  I  have  also  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  Accademia  di  San  Luca.  It  is  said  to  be 
built  on  the  spot  where  once  stood  a  temple  to  Mars,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
"  Secretarium  Senatus."  Mardna,  a  noble  Ronum  virgin,  who  heroic- 
ally sacrificed  her  life  to  the  Christian  faith,  now  triumphs  in  death 
within  a  richly-decorated  tomb,  in  her  subterranean  church  at  the  foot  of 
that  Capitol,  whose  steps  her  ancestors  so  often  mounted  as  conquerors, 
senators,  and  priests. 

The  adjoining  church  of  San  Adriano  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  Emilia,  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus :  a  portion  of  the 
front,  formed  of  bricks,  is  all  that  remains. 

Immediately  following  is  the  church  of  S.S.  Cosimo  e  Damiano,  twin 
brothers,  bom  in  Arabia,  who  finally  suffered  martyrdom  under  Dio- 
desian,  after  twice  miraculously  escapmgfrom  the  sea  and  the  stake,  and 
canonised,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  Catholic  Church,  to  recal  the  popular 
worship  of  Romulus  and  Remus  (on  whose  rained  temple  the  church  was 
erected),  under  a  Christian  aspect.  The  magnificent  mosaic  of  the  apsis 
—one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world — divides  attention  with  the 
remnants  of  the  original  temple,  now  consecrated  as  a  second  and  sub- 
terraneous church. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda  is  &ced  by  an  ancient  portico 
composed  of  ten  imposing  though  much  injured  Corinthian  columns, 
deprived  of  half  their  original  height,  and  unmercifully  squeezed  by  the 
facade  of  the  insignificant  church,  bearing  on  a  frieze  an  inscription 
showing  the  ancient  temple  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  ^'  divine  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustma."  This  portico  was  excavated  during  the  visit  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  to  Rome. 

Standing  somewhat  back  firom  the  line  we  have  hitherto  followed  are 
the  three  huge  arches  of  the  immense  rain  known  until  lately  as  the 
Temple  of  Peace.  Many  descriptions  are  come  down  to  us  of  this  stately 
monument  The  roof  was  encrusted  with  bronze  gilt  and  supported  by- 
stupendous  columns,  and  the  interior  adorned  and  enriched  with  the 
finest  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Grecian  schools.  Here  were  deposited 
the  spoils  brought  firom  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  forming  a  vast  public  trea- 


ade  the  three  arches  of  this  majestic  ruin,  now  bare  and  stripped  to 
the  brick  walls,  all  that  remains  as  evidence  of  its  former  splendour  is  the 
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in  firoBt  of  dift  Banfiisa  of  SsBta^Mana  Ma§gio«B^  beittg^oiM  of  the  eight 
eiqvMke  nMcUe  piilaw  wiuch  deeomtod  thft  lofty  intsrioE  temple.  In 
these  litter  dftv»  tne  nii&  is  knoim  ae  die  Bltnlicfty  hegaa  by  Minteiiti«ii» 
and  ftushed  hy  GooitaaitiB^  after  the  bafcde  o£  Ponto  Mdle  had  endad 
Aat  tyrant^ft  lin  aad.reigii.  The  TeBeeAUe  asiooietiene  of  mai^  agjBS 
are  dierefore  ahon  frem  theee  nighty  ^wdta^  that  liae  adeft  in  a/atate 
of  perihet  paiMmeiaaa';gtafafiil  to  tibe  ey«>  towaeated  by  the  eaAawe^  of 
die  Foram.  According  to  the  preMat  imaioa  we  must  oonaider.  dns 
lofty  ateQctiim  only  aahaloiigiiigto  ^'aaodem  Roma^"  for  in  daa  iutermi- 
naUe  aaale  of  ceBturiea^  that  unlink  befoae  one  in  exanaiiDii^  t^e  histonc 
andqoitiea  of  Roaae^  the  third  or  fiwrth  eentmy  is  bat  as  yealaeday. 
I  for  myaelf  prefer  the  Cathdie  aecoaaDt,  aa^  beiog  themoet  poadc.  Ac- 
cordkig  to  that^  dlia:  edifice  was.  bidlt  by  Angostoa  in  memory  of  the 
peace  given  to  die  world  by  the  batUe  of  Aodnm.  Wishing  to  know 
now  long  die  solid  "malls  would  standi  he  eonaolted  the  oracle,,  which 
replied,  ^^  Qnoaduaqne  yirgo  paaiat"  (midl  a  virgin  bears  a  son).  The 
Romans  cennidofed  thia  a  pcoBUse  of  inmortafityv  and  anticipated  an 
eternal  eziateaee  for  the  new  Temple  of  Peace;  but  the  same  ingfat  that 
saw  the  Sanptoor'a  birth,  in  Bedilehem,  the  walk  of  the  Pagan  tem]de 
shook  and  MH^  and  fire  suddenly  and  myateriooaly^  issaing  from  die 
ground  consumed  die  sumptuous  pile. 

The  modem  chundi  of  Santa  Fraaeesca  Romana.is  buiit  on  part  of  the 
remains  of  die  temple  of  Venus  and  of  Rome,  forming  (Hie  an^e  of  the 
long-shaped  square  marking  die  valley  of  tlw  Foram.  It  ia  a  curious 
coincidence,  tbat  on.the  site  of  the  foBBer  tample  of  <^  Venua  the  Hi^y," 
Catholic  Roaae  should  have  dedicated  a  chnroh  to  the  memory  of  a 
Roman  matron  renowned  £or  her  rigid  virtue;  True,  Santa  Franeesca 
was  married,  but  her  chaste  oonduet  as-  a  wifia,  by  enlarging  her  sphere 
of  action,  increased  the.  admiration  and  respeet  of  her  contemporariea. 
At  die  death  of  her  husband  A»  became  a.  nun,  and  commenced  a  life  o£ 
severe  penanoa  and  renunciadon,  devoting  herself  to  the  sick  and  dying 
in  the  hospitals,  with  a  true  Christian  fortitude.  '*  Elegi  abjeetus  esse  in 
domo  Dei."  A  large  sisterhood  was  formed  bearine^  her  name,  where  are 
idigiouslv  preserv^  some  relies,  the  room  in  which  she  prayed,  and  die 
utensUs  she  used  while  tending  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Eusebius,  the  father  of  eodesiasdcal  history,  furnishes  us  with,  a  curious 
&et  in  connexion  wvdi  this  churdi.  He  assures  us  diat  the  aposdes  St. 
Peter  and  Paul  visited  Rome  (an  historic  &ct  my  own  rampant  Protes- 
tantism, on  first  arriving  at  Rome,  made  me  culpably  overlook  in  speaking 
of  the  former's  tomb  at  St.  Peter's).  He  recounts  that  the  magician,  Simon 
Magus,  had  preceded  them  there^  and,  in  order  to  neutralise  their  preach- 
ing, gave  himself  out  as  a  god.  The  Emperor  Nero  admired  him,  and 
statues  were  already  raised  to  hb  honour.  In  order  to  give  a  convincing 
and  visible  proof  of  his  divinity,  the  impostor  announced  that  he  would 
publicly  raise  himself  in  the  air  withont  asnstaaoe,  and  selected  as  die 
spot  where  the  proposed  prodigy  was  to  take  place  die  theatre  of  Nero's 
gplden  house.  All  Rome  assembled  in  ea^ectant  wander,  and  the  em- 
peror himself  was  present  in  the  vestibule  of  his  palace  ;  but  St  Peter, 
who  had  arrived  in  Rome  unknown  to  Simon  Magus,  was  also  present ; 
and  as  the  magieiaii  mounted,  boldly  into  mid-air,  the  aposde  prayed 
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the  hiw^ipiwtilepmyerofliie  nglt»e«Bi'iiMm  bwBdaad  aBMwiairf;  Sudou, 
Buddenlj  and  anaooMstaMgr,  Ml  to  die  enth  and  ww  kifled,  aooi  Ae 
staB0<nrwiiiBli  SI;  Peter  kii^-Tetaiiied  the  i»preMioB  of  fak  knee,  and  is 
wiUe  iMPirin  tke  inteiior  of  iheehnfcli,  on  the  ywj  spoftivliefe  it  is  sadd 
hi*  prafan.  wefe  ofeidt  ■-»^  Una  008%**'  aa  tbe  itiJians  aaj,  **  di  gran 


fttaatiil  on  iligMy  rbbb^  ground^  next  stands  tlM  beantiliii  Areb  of 
IStosy  OB  a  level  wHh  die  aota^  earth,  and  dieiefofeseen  to  mneii  better 
advaHlage  dian  its  oppoRte-  noighboar  tbe  smA-down  Aneb  <^  Septimus 
Serenii^  massed  op  witb  tbe  muohKKspiiiled  temples;  Tbe  basse-rdieFros 
aore*  lemaikabljr  ebiar  and  &tinct^  and  die  seulptores  on  die  avA  indieate 
a  psriod  belwe  tbe  de^ne  of  sort.  Under  die  aaeh  Tkm  appears  in 
basso-relievo,  seated  on  a  triumphal  car,  conducted  by  the  Grenins  of 
Bon^  and  attended  by  Vietoij  erowmng  him  widi  laurel ;  opposite,  are 
the  spoilt  of  the  temple— 4he  taUe  of  show-bsead,  the  seven  oandlestiehs, 
die  Jubilee  Ivompete,  and  die  ineense  Teasels* 

Tile  Jews  from  the  dirty  Ghetto  never  oease  to  eontemplaite  this  moan- 
ment  with  profoumd  sorrow  mingled  with  violent  indignation.  They 
hate  the  Bomaas,  past,  present,  and  to  oome,  as  die  agents  of  dieir 
covatty's  desivueiioa,  tbe  derastatorS'  of  that  shriue,  more  glorioas^  in 
their  imag^nadoD^  dian  tbe  bumisbed  pffiars  of  the  golden  sunshine 
auppoftmg  the  opening  vaiidts  of  monnngf  A  Jew  would  lather  die 
than  pass  under  tnat  arab,  which  aeeoants  icfr  the  little  footpadis  formed 
on  either  side.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  die  Almighl^  will ;  the 
moaument  of  thev  servitude  is  not  to  be  ignored,  or  the  prophecy  for-* 
gotten  wfaiefa  was  wrung  from  our-  Lord  by  the  hard  inmiety  of  the 
Jewish  nation — *^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  taito  yon,  tfawe  shall  not  be  left 
one  stone  upon  anotber  that  shall  not  be  throwa  dewn*^ 

Coadnuing  my  tour  rovnd  die  modem  Foram,  die  steep  sides  of  tbe 
Palatine  Hill  now  break  tbe  views  rising  abruptly  adof^  dadc,  ominous^ 
and  gloomy— «  hill-side  on  which  grow  no  flowers,  whcnre  the  sun  never 
shines^  desolate  and  uninhabited,  crumbling  with  shapeless  ruins  of  the. 
past,  broken  into  deep  chasms,  and  sepulchral  caves  yawning  in  the  pre- 
cipitate sides,  formed  of  massive  fbundadons^  and  broken  terraces  and 
shattered  arches  heaped  on  each  other  in  indeserilMd^le  confusion.  Grass 
and  reeds,  and  low  shrubs  and  twining  vines,  orermantle  die  sombre 
ruins,  and  on  die  summit  of  the  hill  rises  a  sacred  wood,  dreular  in  form, 
of  evergreen  trees,  fit  diadem  for  its  inky  brow.  There  is  a  repulsive 
grandeur  about  the  stem,  frowning  decay  of  the  Palatine^  impressive  and 
majesdo  in  character,  diough  crumbling  into  dust,  for  more  exciting  to 
my  imaginattoa  dam  the  cheerful,  sonny,  modendy-built  and  thickly- 
populated  quarter  of  the  Capttoline  Moant,  where  the  past  wresdes  in 
vain  with  the  prssent,  and  loses  all  dignity  in  the  encounter. 

Under  the  Paladne  a  large  spaee  of  muddy,  uneven  gromd  marks  die 
place  where  the  oatde-market  is  held,  for  (oh,  horrible  sacrilege  !)  not 
only  its  dignity  but  its  very  name  is  passed  away,  and  die  anoent  Forum 
is  now  only  known  to  the  degenerate  modem  Bomans  by  its  designation 
of  **  Campo  Vacenio  T 

At  all  times  are  to  be  seen  here  herds  of  tbe  slate-odlbured  oxen — 
me^  quiet-lookii^  beasts  with  enormous  boms,  diat  perform  the  labours 
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of  husbandry  in  ItalV)  i:iuninatbg  beside  the  £nune-caiis  they  diaw**- 
and  the  ferocioos  bufif^oes,  bending  their  heads  indeed  under  the  yoke, 
but  always  rolling  round  those  yidous,  untamed  eyes. 

Yelletri  wine-carts,  drawn  by  single  horses,  wim  thdr  odd  one-sided 
hoods  or  screens,  to  shield  the  driver  from  the  sun  or  rain,  contain  often 
a  cross  and  little  image  of  the  Madonna,  hung  up  beside  knives,  forks, 
bottles,  and  pistols.  The  drivers  are  now  resting  beside  their  original 
conveyances,  or  talking  to  each  other,  with  their  turn-up  pcnnted  hats 
and  handsome  sunburnt  faces,  side  by  side  with  the  contadini  belonging 
to  the  oxen,  dull,  stolid-looking  barllarians,  wearing  their  jackets  thrown 
over  one  shoulder,  that  seem  to  live  only  to  sleep.  There  they  all  rest 
in  picturesque  groups  ffor  somehow  or  other  the  pose  of  the  most 
common  and  clownish  Italian  is  always  picturesque)  under  the  dark 
shadow  of  the  Palatine. 

Further  on,  where  now  stand  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  libera- 
trice  and  San  Teodoro  (San  Toto),  the  Curia  Julia,  first  called  Curia 
Hostilia,  was  situated,  built  by  Julius  Gesar,  and  embellished  by 
Augustus,  being  the  place  where  he  convoked  the  senate.  In  the  centre 
sto^  a  statue  and  Temple  of  Victory,  on  the  site  of  the  house  built  for 
Valerius  Fublicola  by  a  grateful  people;  while  near  it  was  held  the 
slave-market  of  andent  Rome-^that  numerous  and  accursed  race,  which 
BO  often  threatened,  murdered,  and  oppressed  their  haughty  masters, 
intriguing  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne  where  they  were  raised  by  the 
profligate  manners  of  the  age,  and  sacrificing  even  the  lives  of  the  deified 
Cesars  to  their  lust  of  power,  foul  passions,  and  extravagant  caprices. 
The  Temple  of  Vesta  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum,  and  the  Spo- 
liarium  of  Sylla,  a  human  slaughter-house,  daily  filled  during  his  dicta- 
torship by  the  heads  of  illustrious  senators  and  patricians,  victims  of  the 
extraordinaiy  ambition  and  incredible  cruelty  of  this  terrible  rival  of 
Marius.  Aloft  stretched  the  bridge  constructed  by  the  insane  Caligula, 
extending  from  the  opposite  bills,  in  order  to  enable  the  deified  monster 
to  pass  from  the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the 
temple  of  the  Capitol  without  crossing  the  Forum.  Of  all  these  struc- 
tures no  vestige  remains. 

The  church  of  San  Toto  (behind  the  Roman  Forum,  on  the  way  to 
the  Forum  Boarium)  stands  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Lupercal^ 
where,  says  Mark  Aiithony,  in  his  famous  oration  over  the  body  of 
Csesar :  '^  I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown,  which  he  did  thrice 
refuse."  At  hand  stood,  in  early  times,  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  on 
the  spot  where  he  and  Remus  were  discovered  by  the  shepherd. 

To  the  formation  of  the  Cloaca  Massima,  aud  other  improvements  in 
draining,  the  marshy  ground  between  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
CapitoUne  Hills,  once  a  swampy  lake,  must  be  attributed  the  altered 
current  of  the  Tiber,  now  certunly  full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  traditionary  spot  where  the  cradle  containing  the  Alban  twins, 
children  of  Sylvia  and  Mars  (as  they  loved  to  be  called),  touched  the 
shore.  The  river  being  much  swollen,  the  cradle  dashed  against  a  stone 
at  a  place  called  Amanum,  and  was  overturned,  the  cries  of  the  in&nts 
frightening  away  the  shepherds  but  attracting  the  she-wolf  by  whom 
they  were  tended,  together  with  the  friendly  w<X)dpecker,  as  they  reposed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatine  woods,  then  an  Arcadian  wilderness. 
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until  Lauientia,  the  wife  of  Faastulos,  first  saw  and  bore  ihem  to  her 
hut)  near  the  Velabrom.  The  whole  stoij,  says  Dionynos,  was  in  his 
day  recorded  in  bronze,  in  a  grotto  dedicated  to  Pan,  near  a  wood  also 
dedicated  to  the  sylvan  deities,  on  the  way  to  the  Circus  Maximus. 

The  modem  church  of  San  Toto  convevs  little  interest.  It  lies  much 
below  the  level  of  the  present  road  conducting  towards  the  Ayentme, 
and,  darkly  overshadowed  by  the  ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine, 
bears  a  gloomy  aspect  In  a  cortile  before  the  entrance  appear  some 
slight  remiuns  of  an  altar;  but  otherwise  the  church,  which  is  circular, 
and  about  the  same  size  as  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  siill  standing  on  the 
shores  of  the  river,  has  a  provokingly  modem  air,  espedally  the  interior, 
glaringly  painted  and  vulgarly  decorated.  Miraculous  powers  are  sup- 
posed to  l^long  to  this  churdi,  where  the  modem  Roman  ^^  canaglia^ 
to  this  day  constantly  bring  new*bom  infimts  whose  lives  are  in  dang^ ; 
a  superstition  which  can  be  readily  explained  by  recollecting  that  ^e 
ancient  inhabitants  are  known  to  have  believed  that  the  Temple  of 
Bomulus  possessed  nuraculous  powers  of  healing  infants.  Strange  con- 
tradiction !  while  dose  at  hand  lay  the  sombre  udce  of  the  Yelabrum,  on 
whose  marshy  shores  the  ofiBspring  of  illicit  love,  the  children  of  slaves, 
and  the  weak  and  deformed  infants  of  both  patricians  and  plebeians,  were 
barbarously  exposed  to  perish. 

San  Teodoro,  to  whom  the  church  is  now  dedicated,  was  a  military 
martyr,  soldier  of  Maximian.  He  suffered  martyrdom  for  setting  fire  to 
a  temple  where  the  sight  of  some  obscene  Pagan  rite  roused  his  indigna- 
tion. When  asked  by  the  magistrate  why  he  had  so  acted,  he  replied, 
^^  I  am  a  Christian,  and  should  do  the  same  again."  He  was  torn  with 
iron  pincers  until  his  veins  and  muscles  were  laid  bare,  and  he  expired. 
His  church  is  oppoisite  that  of  Santa  Martina,  on  the  other  dde  of  the 
Forum.  Thus  the  Christian  sol<Uer  and  the  consular  virgin,  both  martyrs, 
stand  glorious  sentinels  at  the  entrances  to  the  classic  valley — both 
victims  of  imperial  butchers,  who  on  these  very  spots  glutted  their  rage 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  now  for  centuries  venerated  and  re- 
membered by  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  who  chronicle  their  deeds  with 
reverence. 

The  last  of  the  churdies  surrounding  the  Foram,  spread  as  it  were 
with  a  holy  garment  in  memory  of  the  sacred  blood  which  has  been 
there  spilt,  is  the  small  and  quite  modem  church  of  Santa  Maria  Libera- 
trice,  which,  gay  in  whitewash  and  colours,  certainly  does  not  recal  by  its 
aspect  the  Temple  of  Vesta  built  by  Numa,  whose  site  it  occupies. 

I  have  now  completed  the  '^  giro '  of  the  modem  Forom,  and  described 
it  as  at  present  it  appears,  giving  **  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure,''  accompanied  by  a  review  of  Christian  associa- 
tions too  much  overlooked  by  tne  generality  of  strangers.  If  the  heroic 
deeds  of  Roman  history  rendered  this  g^und  and  these  ruins  famous. 
Christian  fortitude  and  heavenly  virtues,  recorded  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals,  have  also  set  on  them  an  indelible  and  immortal  imprint.  Manv 
of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs  whom  we  are  taught  to  associate  with 
the  highest  joys  of  heaven,  who  stand  beside  the  great  white  throney 
holding  their  crowns  and  singing  eternal  hosannahs  to  the  blessed  Three, 
once  traversed  the  Foram,  passing  along  the  '*  Sacred  Wa/'  to  bear  their 
cross  within  the  walls  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.     They,  too,  gazed 
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if^  the  qUtely  buildiogs  and  lofty  ptlaioes  as  ibey.took  ihai  one  last  look 
arpund  on  tne  onUrard  world  uio  djtng  love  to  eaafc  ere  tkey  depart 
Jklapj  of  the  RoiDan  martyri  wese  of  exalted  rank,  mod  chiwaed  nendf 
and  relative  ajouwg  the  stem  MBatoia  aittiag  on  tihe  eande-ehaiEfl. under 
the  long-dcawn  oolonnadea,  or  aaaong  the  awlpturad  effima  eieotcd  for 
worahip  by  the  iapecatitiien  of  a  grateful  people  in  the  aunmnding 
templea.  The  Christian  gieatneee  ^  Rome  jielda  neidiar  in  hflroianiy 
demotion,  dxamatic  ineid6nt»  thalli^g  iatenest,  or  asiflinehiag  atoieisao,  to 
the  mvch^'atudied  Pagan  aanala^  Weald  that  my  pen  nace  wordij  to 
eelehrate  dieae  deeds  noted  by  the  tecoEdi^g  aaagel  on  dbe  haanranly 
taUata !    I  do  but  indicate  what  eaeh  one  mvat  foUow  oat  alone. 

I  returned  into  the  Fomm  ;  the  afternoon  was  now  come,  tegether 
wstb  a  heterogeneous  orowd  louagbg  ahemt  in  all  diredamis.  The 
modern  Ttomans  were  easily  raec^iaed  as  they  slowly  saamtered  alongy 
wiihont  onee  raising  their  eyas  on  the  ceUbrated.acene  of  their  aneestonf 
grettteat  triumphs.  No  wonder :  they  simply  oonaider  it  aa  a  dirty  ^laoa 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  oatde.  We  ase  not  sivan  to  studying  £nglish 
histery  in  Smitiifield ;  and  to  theaa  it  afioids  aa  £»w  attracrtiona.  As 
de(»de^y  an  the  Ea^lUhsiKHignised  by  thaurtririai  and  restkas onrkwity, 
the  queationi  they  ask»  and  the  ignoraaee  they  faetray.  Caxnaga  aftar 
carriage,  filled  with  extravagantly-dressed  ladte%  may  he  aaen  diamonat- 
ing  in  the  dkt  at  various  points  of  peculiar  interest,  and  peeping  and 
peering  about  aa  did  the  fiimoaa  I>avis  for  pwklea  in  the  vaaes  of  Ponpoi, 
The  ve:iatiieus  mass  of  nameless  temples  partioularly  •Bg^  ^^  atten- 
tion, and  they  stand,  '<  Hnmy"  in  hano,  resolutely  draded  on  under- 
standing what  18  not  understandable.  When  I  see  theae  antiquarian 
butterflies,  attended  genially  by  a  aemnt  in  liv«ry  and  a  pet  spamel,  I 
jeonfeas  I  am  disguated.  Sure  to  abound  in  thia  high  society,  where 
quaUrwi  are  to  be  piokad  up,  eome  the  tomenting  vakts-de'^^iaee^ 
whose  dogged  paaaeveranoa  ia  really  adapiraUe;  they  aave  the  indolent 
the  trottUe  of  thouflfat  aa  ihey  ran  over  ever^  eJaaa  of  subjects  £rem  the 
best  Roman  pearl-^opa  to  the  eolnmn  of  Tra|an,  talking  sudi  abominable 
£ngliah  onea  own  language  in  thairinooths  beoomea  an  unintelligible 
jargon.  Here  and  there  a  quiet,  unassuming  party  of  pliuuly-dresaed 
G^nntins  appear^  indnatriouahr  woridng  tbev  way  along,  reaUy  sesming 
to  apnroaoh  the  plaee  in  aright  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry ;  or  some  aolitary 
^traveller,  «f»  sprimde  barhe^  and  smoking  a  oigaiv-^ura  to  be  a  French 
.«|tian#--«yidently  absoriMd  imd  overwhekned  by  the  rich  tide  of  raed- 
lectiona  rising  around— <aaiia  eyes,  sams  earn,  or  sense,  for  anything  else. 
A  h>ng  proeesmm  6ijrmti,  envdoped  in  hkdc  robea,  with  only  amiul  slits 
for  the  eyes  virihle,  atnam  akmg  towards  the  Cdiaeum,  carrying  a  huge 
Uack  cross,  and  chanting  sad  and  dismal  hvmns  that  eeho  haxiwmiQusly 
anud  the  fidlen.and  decaying  prednofes  of  tke  past  Americans  abound, 
aetive,  talkative^  and  unsympathetie.  YThat  sympathy  can  youth  have 
with  decrepitude  ? — ^tiie  entoprisine  yonng  worldy  apringins  into  life  and 
greatnesa-*iojobing  in  liberty  and  medom-^vitii  the  mouldering  remains 
of  former  tyrants?  But  whether  they  eome  to  an^  they  have  seen,  or  in 
;^ity  to  worship  at  the  fidlen  altars  of  false  ffoia,  they  come  kindly, 
CSiriatianly^-^etthair morgue,  nor  reserve,  nor  pnde mark  their  nMnners; 
noc  do  they  a&ct  the  esdosive  indi£Eeranfie  of  that  young  English  hdy, 
vdho)  visiting  the  Fomm  for  the^Srstf  iMRe,  iaaaatadinher  oamagede^y 
engaged  in  reading  the  Tifnes. 
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. '  I  "was-ijiviled  th»^her  a^t  by  Lady  Axayb  St.  G'  to  go  vUhher 
and  808  the  CeliseiiBi  lit  up  by  colcnned  Ughti,  in  hooour  of  some 
Ereneh  a^tabilUies  arrived  at  Bone.  I  thought  it  sounded  wybar- 
baroofl ;  b«t  I  went.  It  waa  a  lovely  evening  in  M&y-^that  noit  ohana- 
ing  of  all  the  monthi  in  Italian  elunate.  The  Ccdueum  rose  befiue  as 
serenely)  calmly  beautiiu],  in  the  monm&d  moonlight,  brea&ing  «  repose 
— «  sofewn  oontemplative  mehneholy,  absolut^y  pathetic  Those  aknost 
artioolaAe  walls  have  an  unspoken  eloqnenoe,  felt  by  all  nalions  anl 
languages  gathoiag  here  ftom  the  far-<iff  oomers  of  tne  globe;  like  the 
old  Mhmnon  statoe  they  breathe  out  mono;  »  chord,  a  note»  a  thongh^ 
a  memoiyy  heie  strikes  faome^  and  an  undying  reoollection  is  borne 
avnkjr  in  every  bearL  At  this  season  the  great  voia  is  envekmed  in 
deiiaoBS  groves;  beautiful  walks  are  form^  around  it,  plaatad  with 
gnaefnl  aeaeia-tseesi  the  branches,  now  weighed  down  by  snawy  blos^ 
eonm,  perfuming  the  night  air  almost  oppressively.  As  we  strolled 
about  the  gigantie  ruins  and  up  and  down  the  avenues,  ohequered  by  the 
£t6il  says  of  the  moonlight,  unspeakable  hope  and  peaoe  came  into  my 
soul ;  angels  seemed  to  look  down  fiom  the  star-sown  heavens,  and  the 
iqpbits  of  the  slaughterad  saints  to  sanctify  the  soene  of  their  gloaoouB 
martyrdom.  Looking  into  the  moon,  clear  and  ai^gn^ntine  as  a  nlver 
4nirTor»  the  ills  and  troubles  of  this  life  fsded  away  Hke  a  vain  and 
troubled  dream  emerged  from  chaos  to  disturb  for  «  brief  space  my 
Jhawiness,  and  thither  to  retusn.  I  rejoiced  that  God  had  aoade  the 
world  so  fedr,  and  permitted  me  thus  to  aijoy  it.  Oh !  it  was  well  with 
mie  on  that  peaeefiil  night--«nd  with  so  congenial  a  companion  as  walked 
beside  m»l  She  bei]^  a  devout  Catholic,  looked  on  the  soene  with  a 
rel^lioHS  enthusiasm  I  could  searcely  join  in,  and  recalled  to  job  that 
ounoiv  prophecy  reooxdad  by  the  venendide  Beds^  as  ropesitod  by  the 
Ajoglo-Sazan  p^grims.^  his  day : 

While  stands  the  Galisenin,  Home  shaH  stand; 
When  fiJls  the  Oofiseiun^  IRome  shall  fall ; 
And  wl^n  Borne  faUa—ihe  world ! 

Standing  under  the  black  shadows,  cutting  the  ground  widi  almost 
palpable  lines^  bow  dear  and  bright  shone  out  the  snowy  walls — beautiful 
as  some  €ury  palace  built  for  a  magician's  bride,  and  soft  and  mellow  as 
the  heavens  above.  The  partial  fight^  half  concealing^  half  diqilaying 
the  interminable  succession  of  arches,  and  leading  the  eye  down  pillared 
aisles,  through  mysterious  vistas,  marked  but  by  here  and  there  an 
oUique  ray  oi  light,  on  to  the  central  space,  where  the  altars,  and  the 
momdecing  gallpines,  and  the  tenraced  arcades  swam  in  a  sea  of  subdued 
light  Toirards  the  Baths  of  Titus,  on  the  riaing  ground,  a  wood  of 
pomegxanates  descended  towards  the  building,  and  we  could  just  discern 
the  thousand  crimson  Bowers.among  the  rich  dark  leaves.  To  the  right, 
buried  in  deem  shadowy  rose  the  Arch  of  Constantino  (that  pregnant 
tealimony  of  .uio  victory  achieved  by  the  radiant  vision  of  the  cross), 
spanning  die  Via  Triompbalis.  Throi^yh  the  three  arches  that  pierce  its 
massive  &$ade  the  moon  cast  long  Imea  of  light  on  the  ruined  mass 
of  the  once  brilliant  fountain  of  die  Meta  Sudans,  where,  through  a 
perfosDitfid  oQlum%  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Jnpiteiv  m  abunoaQt 
stream  descended  into  a  vast  ,m«dble-basin  for  the  use  of  the  athletes 
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and  gladiators  of  the  amphitheatre.  Close  by,  a  few  rough  stonee  indi- 
cate the  pedestal  where  stood  the  colossal  statue  that  gave  its  name  to 
the  beauteous  structure.  After  decorating  the  golden  house  of  Nero,  it 
was  removed  bj  Vespasian  beside  the  amphitheatre  he  was  erecting,  to 
perpetuate  the  Flavian  name,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
transformed  into  the  image  of  Apollo :  colossal  rays  of  glory  surrounded 
the  head.  Adrian  removed  it  a  second  time,  and  Commodus  changed 
it  into  a  likeness  of  himself.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  and  the  Coli- 
seum I  What  a  whole  history  lies  in  those  names ! — what  deeds — what 
emperors — ^what  saints — what  crimes  are  invoked  !  Whole  centuries  un- 
fola  before  one  pregnant  with  chronicles !  Where  we  now  stood  in  the 
peaceful  moonlight  a  lake  once  existed ;  and,  enclosing  its  shores,  uprose 
that  golden  palace  of  Nero,  which  was  a  city  in  itself.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  already  overgrown  palace  which  had  contented  other  Caesars, 
on  the  Palatine,  and  also  findmg  his  abode  at  the  Vatican  too  small,  he 
enUrged  his  new  palace  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  E^uiline  (Santa 
Maria  Magg^oreX  the  Ccelian  (San  Giovanni  Laterano),  and  the  Pala- 
tine, with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge :  within  its  waUs  wero 
''  expansive  lakes  and  fields  of  vast  extent,  intermixed  with  pleasing 
variety ;  woods  and  forests  stretched  to  an  interminable  length,  present- 
ing gloom  and  solitude  amidst  scenes  of  open  space,  where  the  eye 
wandered  with  surprise  over  an  unbounded  prospect***  The  building 
itself  uprose  in  this  elysium,  colossal  in  proportions  and  £Bibulous  in 
splendour.  The  Temple  of  Peace  formed  the  vestibule,  of  prodigious 
height,  surrounded  by  a  triple  range  of  columns  of  the  most  exquisite 
marble.  From  the  vestibule  opened  the  atrium,  a  hall  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  gorgeous  with  statues,  paintings,  stucco,  mosaics,  marbles, 
and  gold,  large  enough  to  serve  for  the  assembly  of  die  senat^  when  it 
suited  the  caprice  of  we  tyrant  to  gather  them  there.  A  splen£d  portal 
opened  on  the  lake;  Suetonius  says,  ''it  was  like  a  sea  surrounded 
by  palaces,"  which  its  waters  doubled  in  reflecting.  Opposite  the  portal 
was  placed  the  colossal  statue  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  whose  subsequent 
vicissitudes  I  have  mentioned.  Deified  during  his  life^  his  image  was 
surrounded  by  a  golden  nimbus,  and,  Hke  Nabuchodonosor,  Nero  ex- 
acted divine  honours  in  his  own  palace.  The  ceilings  of  the  different 
halls  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  set  off  by  diamonds  and  precious 
stones ;  the  walls  decorated  with  gilcUng  and  the  most  exquisite  paint- 
ings and  statues,  the  floors  inlaid,  as  with  costly  embroidery,  with  those 
finest  mosaics,  specimens  taken  from  other  ruins  still  remaining  as 
evidences  of  the  unrivalled  skill  with  which  they  were  executed.  The 
triclinia,  or  eating-rooms,  were  surrounded  by  turning  panels  of  ebony, 
from  whence  flowers  and  perfumes  descended  on  the  guests,  stretched 
on  couches  spread  witii  roses  and  myrtles,  and  wearing  garlands  of 
odoriferous  flowers.  All  that  earth,  sea,  or  air  furnished  most  rare  and 
delicate,  was  served  up  in  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  sometimes  to  the 
number  of  twenty-two  different  courses.  Several  slaves  were  placed 
near  each  guest,  to  refresh  the  air  by  fans,  and  chase  away  the  flies 
with  branches  of  m3rrt]e.  Musicians  filled  the  air  with  delicious  sym- 
phonies, and  troops   of  young  children  executed   voluptuous   dances. 


•  Tacitus. 
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einging  batiehanalian  songs,  aceompttiiied  b j  the  merry  click  of  the 
castanets.  Anon  the  walls  folded  away  like  a  screen,  and  displayed  the 
theatre,  where  the  sight  of  the  gladiators'  hloody  combats  gave  the  last 
gosto  to  the  banquet ;  they  were  even  introduosd  into  the  yery  room, 
and  slew  each  other  in  the  imperial  presence.  Sometimes  combats  of 
men  and  animals,  at  a  safe  distance^  gare  a  variety  to  the  entertain* 
ments.  Artifidid  groves  surrounded  the  lake,  where,  among  the 
branches,  silver  birds  of  the  finest  workmanship  represented  peacocks, 
swans,  and  do?es,  deceiving  the  eye.  The  baths  presented  every  re^- 
finement  of  luxury,  glittering  with  gold,  silver,  marble,  and  mosaic,  and 
were  often  used  three  times  in  one  day. 

Within  these  halls  of  fabulous  luxury  did  the  voluptuous  Mere— the 
tyrant,  comedian,  and  poet— abandon. himself  to  every  vice;  he  sang,  he 
wrestled,  he  drove  chariots,  whilst  ordering  countless  cnid  executions ; 
here  his  passion  kindled  for  Poppgea,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  innocent 
Octavia,  who  expiated  the  crime  of  having  thwarted  the  monster's  caprice 
by  her  speedy  banishment  and  murder  in  the  island  of  Pandataria. 
Poppsea's  voice,  which  had  often  woke  the  echoes  of  these  golden  halls 
by  her  violent  reproaches,  was  heard  no  more  upbraiding ;  m  becoming 
empress,  she  was  satisfied.  Cui  bono  ?  she  in  her  turn  soon  fell  a  victim 
to  Nero's  cruelty. 

Here  died  Britannicus,  poisoned  while  his  brother^s  guest  at  one  of 
the  epicurian  banquets ;  and  here  did  Nero  meditate  over  the  murder  of 
his  mother  Agrippina,  who  also  thwarted  him — ^a  crime  so  unnatural,  it 
even  startled  the  depraved  and  animalised  Romans !  But — and  what 
remains  of  this  imperial  pomp?  A  few  stones  and  lime,  the  ruined 
pedestal  where  pnce  stood  the  colossal  image,  and  some  deep-buried 
subtenaneous  chambers,  filled  with  bricks  and  rubbish,  under  the  neigh- 
bouring Baths  of  Titus,  built  over  part  of  the  golden  house— and  why  ? 
Because  die  memory  of  Nero  was  so  execrated  that  Rome  considered  it  a 
scandal  and  a  dismce  to  allow  one  stone  to  rest  upon  another  of  the 
golden  mansion  which  had  sheltered  him. 

Then  there  came  a  great  change  over  that  world-stage.  A  notable 
act  was  finished  in  the  universal  drama,  and  the  curtain  of  oblivion  fell 
on  many  actors.  When  it  again  rose  a  new  dynasty  sat  on  the  thnme 
of  the  (Jssars,  and  victories  and  triumphs,  the  glory  of  the  Roman  eagles, 
and  the  iron  bravery  of  the  Legions,  filled  the  heart  of  the  great  city 
with  loy. 

Where  had  stood  ihe  golden  house  appeared  now  two  remarkable 
objects — ^the  Arch  of  Titus  and  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre ;  and  later 
came  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  forming  a  mystic  tnangle,  standing  as  it 
were  on  the  confines  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  and  symbolising 
Judaism  and  its  conquest,  Paganiah  and  its  crimes,  and  Christianity 
bringing  down  heaven  to  earth  in  its  angeUc  creed. 

l%e  mighty  ruin  standing  before  me  was  raised  on  a  theatre  of  blood, 
and  &ithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  former  palace,  amid  blood  and  tears, 
sorrow  and  despair,  did  those  gigantic  walls  arise,  under  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  brought  captive  by  Titus  from  Jerusalem.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands laid  tham  down  to  die^  wearied  out  and  faint,  beside  their  labour; 
for,  incredible  though  it  seems,  the  vast  pile  was  certamly  completed  in 
teny  if  not»  accordmg  to  some  authorities,  \nfour  years. 
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NovttP  were  IImi  fl>iir  oiden  of  sftMtectaiM  so  hamiODioair^  comUiied 
as  OB  thoM  Bivhed  walb,  fonned  of  large  bkMsks  of  TiToK  voBMe,  on 
whieb  ibm  shadows  M  so  heayily  in  the  inooo]i|;lit  Suoeeflsive  masses 
of  gleoin  indicate  some  of  die  many  entrances,  of  whicli  tfiere  ars  eighl^ 
aH  nmibered  eieept  one — Ae  imperial  ingresB  opposite  die  Palatine  Hill 
«— "Witih  a  enhtenaaean  pasiage  oonstracted  by  Commodns  beside  4he  royal ' 
entranoe,  and  in  which  he  was  very  nearly  assassinated. 

Among  these  openings  one  was  named  SandetpiUtrim^  or  IdMmMs; 
tke  othery  Smmenrivaria.  Near  the  fomer  was  the  Spoliariimi,  wherothe 
bodies  of  awn  and  beasts  Idiled  on  die  arena  were  dirown  pell-mdl — an 
awfnl  charnel-house,  which  must  have  overflowed  when  imperiid  Tkos 
inaogorated  Ins  aanphidieatre  by  games  which  lasted  one  hondred  days, 
when  five  thousand  wild  beasts  and  many  tlKwsand  gladiators  were 
killsd. 

Waiting  for  die  arrival  of  die  company,  we  had  omsdy  paced  roond 
a»d  TOond  the  Cdiseam.  I  devoody  hoped  they  would  not  oom^  bat  at 
lart,  sfter  s  long  space,  Gonnt  Z  and  a  whole  tribe  of  Fianch  ladies 

made  dmr  appearance.    The  Ffendi  sentry  at  first  poBitively  xeftned  to 
let -ns  enter. 

*'On  no  passe  pas  par  ici,"  edboed  throagh  the  eokmiade. 

'^  Comment,"  cried  one  of  his  countrywomen ;  'Wous  ^tss  Fraafais  et 
d  pen  gaiant  ?  Mon  Dien,"  added  she,  turning  to  Connt  Z  ;  ^  c^est 
qnii  fMt  qv^  y  ait  bien  longtemps  qu'il  a  quitt6  la  France  T 

Coont  Z  ■  ■  '■  expostulated  in  Italian,  talking  as  rapidly  as  Figaro— de^ 
davsd  he  had  ^permetto — ^st  last  got  furious  and  excited,  and  swove  at 
dia  sentry  aIas8K»d  oadis;  but  it  was  of  no  manner  of  use,  die  nnsket 
sdn  baned  die  entrance^  and  the  man  was  immovaUe*  To  be  sore,  it 
wan  enough  to  aager  any  one  less  excitable  than  an  Italian,  to  have  in* 
vited  a  large  party  there  and  not  to  be  able  to  get  in.  Ceont  Z 
rashed  finmtieally  about,  his  hands  dutchine  his  hair,  and  looked  quite 
aaslodramatie,  gestioulating  in  his  fidl  Spanidi  cloak  draped  around  him* 
At  last  the  scena  ended  in  our  fiivour  by  the  appearance  of  die  oostode 
iknn  within,  who  at  once  deared  the  way. 

''Men  ami,''  ssid  the  Frendi  lady  to  the  sentinel  as  she  passed  him; 
^sofrrenea-voiis  toujours  qu'un  Franks  doit  fiiire  partoot  phce  anx 


The  Coliseum  bymoonligtit  is  rery  beautiful;  a  dim  raysterSons  look 
hangs  about  die  walls,  half  sunk  in  deepest  gloom,  half  revealed  in  the 
ebar  argentine  light  of  the  moon,  riding  above  in  the  bine  heavens  ;  yet 
I  cannot  say  iAmt  to  me  it  appeared  more  impressive  than  by  day,  diough 
eeftamtf  more  poetical.  I  had  gone  with  a  vague,  undefined  idea  of 
someidung  wonderfel,  and  I  was  disappointed — the  coloured  lights  were 
baiiiairous,  and  made  the  veneraUe  rum  look  like  a  pamted  pasteboard 
scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  (Anglic^ — poftd)  at  die  Surrey 
Oandens.  One  only  effect  was  fine  torches  of  pitch,  planted  under  a 
SQvies  of  arches  in  die  upper  stories,  bringing  out  grandly  every  over^ 
avehing  line  and  pillar,  even  die  long  grass  trailing  in  the  breeae,  wlule 
att  near  was  buried  in  gloom.  To  my  own  tast^  I  prefer  die  Coliseum 
VB- 1  have  described  it  on  a  Friday  sUtemoon,  when  the  black  penitents 
ara  grouped  xpund  the  altars  and  about  die  central  cross,  mingled  widi 
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lioh  pJetHZMqiie  Areates  of  tin  Bomu  womefL,  lA  kiieelmg  in  ymmM  ai* 
titoM  of  d«ep  devotion,  a  mdlow  wintry  sim  ligfatmg  np  the  lAtoh.^^ 
Wliile  ibs  Fraick  ladits,  attended  I7  tiie  now  ndtant  oooot,  raMd-aboat 
the  0aUerie%  appearing  and  ^fsppeariog  anx>ng  the  arefaes  in  the  zed 
and  mne  lig^ita,  lookmg  Hke  a  aabbat  of  witobei,  I  ask  down  oi  the  itaiie 
of  the  blaek  cross  fdamted  inAecentmof  the  arena, andfiili  to  rehniUiBg 
and  lepeopling  tiiose  imgfaty  gaUeries. 

Hie  epeee  around  is  de^  in  sand,  and  Ae  fions,  and  panthers,  and 
beaia  hoarselyToar  in  their  barred  cages  en  a  level  with  the  arena.  The 
imperisd  door  (which  bears  no  name  engrarren  on  it)  opeas,  and  the  eon 

C'  eaien,  gergsoosty  appanriled  in  tl^  impenal  porpie,  wearing  on  his 
«  crown  of  gold.  He  is  foUewed  by  the  court,  glistening  and  tpawet^ 
' — f  in  asagnifioSDt  apparel,  like  star8»  but  of  in£nior  magmtnde.  NezI 
^wiag  are  the  teelal  Tirgins,  robed  in  white  draperies  and  pnrpk 
atles^  and  the  sennte  arrayed  in  white  togas,  wilii  enbroidsned  IxMrdess 
of  geld.  These  all  take  their  places  on  the  lowest  gallery,  thepodime^ 
pvoieeted  by  a  golden  network.  Eigbty-seren  thoosand  speotatore  M 
Aose  ranges  of  seats  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  mntrean  and 
▼iigiDSiei^ttdeiitin  scarlet,  parple,  gold,and  diamcsaii;  fermii^'a  bsQ* 
liaart  oirole  apart  among  the  darker-robed  men. 

After  tiM  saeii£oes,  which  always  preceded  the  games,  nartiid  aaosie 
tfanndcie  feaili,  and  the  sladiators  appMc,  ranging  tfasmsehes  in  two 
panAel  Bnes,  bearing  whips,  with  whieh  they  soourge  the  wretched 
eselMf^  who  in  a  long  line  pass  between  then»--4h?es,  priseoeiw,  Chns« 
tiaae^  eU&en,  women,  and  old  men— -all  devoted  to  die  in  the 
fteeeded  by  a  heiald,  the  ^adiatote  now  ] 


BBgn 

ibUo^ 


le  amphitheatre,  bowing  to  the  eaqp^ror,  and  exdaiasiBg,  ^Gsesar, 
'      \  aboot  to "^ 


cry  m  the  npper  gaUeties,  and  will  wait  no  longer,  so  ^ 
mgml  to  begm.  The  grated  doors  are  rawed,  and  the  ' 
Hhe  a  hnmoane  Ofer  m  arenai  a  hnrricane  that  xnbs  la 


tail  to  esktaBt."  (''Cnsar,  those  aboot  to  die  saluto  thes."^    Bat  the 
a}rpear  iedioas  to  the  impatient  plefas,  who  roarand 

» 1^  t««te/!s  giye  the 
the  wild  beasts  rash 
arenai  a  hnrricane  Uiat  xnbs  blood,  for  see  ia 
a  moment  ih»  arms,  legs,  heads,  and  entrails  thateorer  tiss  eand  I  Tioop 
after  tsoop  of  bettiarii  appear'--the  eseitemeat  is  inisaed  to  madness— 
enepefor,  people^  women,  Tcstals,  long  for  and  gloat  upon  the  sight  of 
Uood,  and  appUnid  and  incite  the  hideous  oarnage.  The  buiiarii  being 
aldeepatehed,  next  are  to  come  the  gladiatore.  The  attendants,  teo^  aaa 
disae,  and  drag  off  the  bodies  into  i&Spoliarinm;  one  of  diem  is  called 
Meeeury,  the  oilier  Phrto,  and  i^  bear  die  attnbotes  of  diesediviaaties; 
Meseasy  toockes  die  dead  with  a  red  hot  iroii,  and  Phito  mm  the  cmip 
d$  grace.  Handtome  skives,  ^gandy  dressed,  appear  and  rake  orer  dks 
sand  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  blood,  while  ingefnously<<xmtrived  gradngs 
exnde  showen  of  perinmes  over  the  amphitheatre  to  refiresh  the  aar  heavy 
widi  dieetrong  smell  of  blood.  The  vebunnm  at  the  top,  arran^  so  as 
toekchide  the  son,  nnduiates  widi  an  artificial  morement,  servmgas  a 
gnat  fta,  or  eigando  ventilator,  while  songs  and  symphonies  are 
paaied  by  an  faarmofliooB  orchestra,  aadbufleens  and  tomblen  an 


dm 

Bat  seel  lbs  gladiators  moanted  en  splsndid  can  appear,  and  driving 
round  again  salute  the  emperor.  <'  Caesar,  morituri  te  samaa^'  rasoands  in 
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choriM.  Thej  are  dressed  in  a  short  red  or  white  tunic,  with  a  cincture 
of  worked  leather,  and  bear  a  small  shield,  a  trident,  and  a  net ;  some 
haye  only  a  larger  shield,  and  others  cany  a  noose,  or  are  armed  with 
swords.  They  are  mostly  Gaols  by  birth,  and  are  to  fight  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot  snccessirely,  one  troop  after  another,  to  vaiy  the  games 
by  their  particular  modes  of  combat  Some  there  are,  ''sine  missione,** 
self-doomed  to  death,  and  this  fiust  has  been  duly  noticed  on  the  manifestoes 
in  order  to  draw  more  company.  The  trumpets  sound — ^the  fight  has 
begun!  The  swords  cross — ^hmces  meet — and  blood  affain  flows  in 
copious  streams.  Yet  the  people  grumUe  and  hiss— death  is  too  sudden ; 
the  combatants  are  to  eke  out  life  oy  wounds  to  the  utmost  moment — ^not 
.  to  strike  and  kilL  "  There  is  no  amusement  in  seeing  a  man  die,"  shouts 
one.  ''  They  are  cowards,  these  fi;ladiator8,"  cries  another.  ''  They  want 
to  live,"  roars  a  third — but  ''They  shall  die,"  sounds  all  around.  And 
die  they  shall,  for  their  life  rests  on  the  vox  popuU,  And  that  is  now 
raised  in  horrid  yells  and  shouts,  hoarse  as  with  blood.  The  spectators 
en  masse  rise— -the  vestals,  too,  stretch  forth  their  arms,  and  threaten  with 
gestures  worthy  of  the  Furies,  terrible,  convulsire-^and  the  wretched 
gladiators  are  doomed,  and  £dl  to  a  man.  Sometimes  ten  thousand  fall 
on  the  ground  where  I  now  sit.  Fresh  gladiators  appear,  and  are  more 
prodigal  of  their  blood,  and  as  hideous  wounds  are  in^ted,  the  cry, 
'^  Hoc  habet ! — Hoc  habet  I"  flies  round.  Perhaps  when  one,  who  has  fought 
nobly  and  interested  the  audience,  is  about  to  receive  a  deaih*blow,  the 
thumb  is  raised^  as  the  just  dying  gladiator  appeak  to  the  people,  and  he 
is  spared  ;  or,  if  the  thumb  be  lowered^  it  is  the  sim  of  instant  death, 
and  the  gladiator,  holding  in  his  hand  the  sword  of  his  advenaiy,  must 
direct  the  point  against  his  own  throat 

This  is  a  glorious  exhibition,  and  entrances  eyery  one  as  often  as  it 
occurs.  The  vestals,  more  ferocious  than  the  one-breasted  Amazons  of 
yoi^e,  clap  their  hands  in  loud  applause,  and  the  whole  amphitheatre 
thrills  with  transports  of  savage  satisfaction.  Three  times  have  the  hand- 
some slaves  cleared  the  sand  of  the  arena,  three  times  the  odoriferous 
perfumes  have  descended.  The  combats  of  man  to  man  are  over  for  thia 
day,  but  yet  the  audience  is  not  contented— more  blood  must  flow ;  blood 
always,  but  with  a  variety.  Some  richly-dressed  slaves  appear  with  a 
brazier  filled  with  burning  coals.  What  can  this  signify?  The  people 
have  heard  of  the  heroic  action  of  Mutius  Scsvola,  but  hetve  not  seen  it ; 
the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  andent  Romans  desire  to  behold  repre- 
sented the  stoic  fortitude  of  their  republican  ancestor.  A  man  advances 
into  the  midst  of  the  arena,  dressed  in  a  tunica  incendiaUs  of  sulphur — 
a  lifffated  torch  is  held  on  each  side — if  he  moves,  he  bums ;  and  in  this 
position  he  parodies  Mutius,  and  his  right  hand  is  burnt  off!  BestiarU 
are  again  dragged  forth,  while,  moving  from  the  princijMd  entrance, 
appear  artificitd  mounds  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbage;  sud- 
denly their  sides  coUapse,  and  lions,  bears,  panthers,  and  bisons  rush 
forward  on  the  arena.  The  carnage  recommenoes — blood  again  scents 
the  air — and  men  and  animals  sink  down  on  the  sand  in  hideous  death 
embraces.  At  last  no  more  victims  are  left.  A  few  savage  animals 
remain  masters  of  the  field,  and  quietiy  sit  down  to  crack  tiie  human 
bones  around  them. 
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Thas  perished  St  Ignatiag,  the  Christian  bishop,  sent  from  the  ftr  easi 
expressly  to  die  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre.  He  kneels  in  the  midst  of 
the  arena,  and  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  thousand  spectatws  aze  bent  upon 
him.  *'  I  am  the  Lord's  wheat,"  exclaims  he^  '<  and  I  must  be  broken  by 
the  teeth  of  the  beasts  before  I  can  become  the  bread  of  Jesus  Christ. 
While  he  yet  speaks,  two  lions  fling  themselves  upon  him,  and  in  a 
moment  noihinff  is  lefb  but  a  few  large  bones.  Armies  of  martyrs 
perished  within  uiese  walb — perished  by  a  like  death,  and  died  rejoieiDe. 
Already  heaven  opened  before  them,  and  ecstatic  visions  saluted  theur 
closing  eyes  of  ine£hble  radiance !  They  heard  not  the  cries,  the  yells 
of  the  spectators :  that  holy  and  sainted  band — ^Eustace,  and  the  Viigins 
Martina,  Tatiana,  and  Frisca ;  Julius  and  Marius,  and  the  rest — whose 
spirits  now  rejoice  in  glory!  Oh!  sublime  and  immortal  idea  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  consecrate  this  detested  arena !  and  plant  a  cross  in 
the  centre !    ^  In  hoc  signo  vici."    Here,  indeed,  is  the  crosstriumphant ! 


THE  PABAPLTJIE  VERT. 


Whxn  Mr.  Sevenoaks  (a  name  now  shamefully  abbreviated)  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  dynastic  changes  wUch  placed 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  upon  the  throne  of  the  elder,  he 
determined,  in  honour  of  England,  that  everything  he  took  with  him 
should  be  of  the  best  ouality  and  description. 

His  hat  was  the  finest  beaver  that  Chrisfy  could  produce.  The 
chapeau  de  soie,  now  so  universal,  was  then  in  its  infimcy.  No  one  wore 
it  but  markers,  laquais  de  placcj  and  those  doubtful  members  of  the  class 
gefUlemanj  who,  in  various  ways,  lived  upon  their  wits  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost  Why  should  it  have  gained  the  ascendant  ?  It  is  Lord 
Bacon,  I  beUeve,  who  tells  us  that  a  state  will  never  decay  so  long  as  tiie 
principles  which  led  to  its  greatness  are  maintained.  The  chanceUor^s 
wisdom  will  equally  apply  to  life's  mmor  affairs.  Had  the  manu£Eu;turef8 
of  beaver  been  true  to  the  principles  which  brought  it  into  favour,  had 
they  been  less  eager  to  economise  labour  to  their  own  profit,  and  abstained 
from  too  ready  a  substitution  of  the  furs  of  rabbits  and  of  hares,  it  would 
never  have  given  place  to  a  rival.  Alas !  that  it  should :  but  those  who 
knew  it  in  the  latest  stages  of  its  decline  and  hSl  may  remember,  that  if 
its  wearer  walked  upon  the  chain*pier  at  Brifffaton  on  a  windy  day,  how 
ever  it  might  have  been  smootiily  brushed,  it  seemed  on  his  return  as  if 
'^each  particular  hair"-— that  formed  its  surface— <*  did  stand  on  end,'' 
at  the  dangers  it  had  encountered.  Its  glossy  rotundity  had  become 
louffhened  into  a  resemblance  of  the  restiess  billows  which  were  danomg 
to  ue  freshening  breexe,  imparting,  on  such  occasions,  a  personal  appear- 
ance which  was  the  reverse  of  hmomng.  This  g«ve  one  of  its  advan- 
tages to  the  advancing  silk ;  and  the  good  old  British  beaver  was  finally 
superseded.  Less  important  dianges  were  said  to  have  endan^;ered 
even  our  gkrious  constitution;  but  that  sacred  myth  seems  happdy  to 
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kttve  ft  xa&te  tliin  feline  pyvrer  of  vitality ;  it  luM  surmed  a  good  deal  $ 
and,  if  w»  get  thro«q2;h  oar  prowmt  di&mlties,  it  will  dottbdeflB  still  go  0B9 
periodioaUj  expirinf ,  for  agea.  The  beaver  was  not  so  fbrtiBiato;  t£oagh 
Mr.  S.,  Hke*  a  trna  Eaglishiiiaii,  sported  and  suppcwted  it  to  the  last. 

His  next  fafouaite  poaseasion  was  his  wateh.  It  had  beea  escpressly 
made  for  him  by  Bmraud.  Veaj  diffarent  from  the  celebrated  watdi  of 
Captain  Cvttle*— it  never  reqiared  setting,  but  went  to  a  second  with  pre^ 
gresstve  regnlarity ;  and  Mr.  S.  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  continue  to 
do  so  to  tihe  <<  last  sjUaUe  of  recorded  time.''  Of  its  outside  appeanmoe 
I  cannot  say  nnieh.  Its  exterior  was  not  equal  to  its  virtues.  It  was 
large,  he»vy,  and  ioeiegsnt ;  and  his  French  acquaintance  at  the  cafk 
were  in  the  habit  of  a^ong  him,  over  and  over  again,  the  hoar,  with  the 
ob}eot  of  {wovoking  a  malicious  smile  when,  dilaidng  with  i^  the  imports 
tnoe  of  l^e  posMSSor  of  something  valuable,  he  gravely  produced  it  in 
reply.  Many  men  wouM  have  discovered  that  &ey  were  laughed  at« 
Mr.  S.  merely  noted  in  his  diary  that  the  Parisians  had  a  troublesome 
habit  of  asking  what  o'clock  it  was. 

But  the  property  upon  which  he  prided  himsdf  more  than  anything 
else  was  a  green  silk  umbrella.  It  must  have  been  made  in  some  happy 
moment ;  and  was  universally  admired  for  its  combined  elegance,  lightness, 
and  strength.  Mr.  S.  carried  it  imder  his  arm  with  an  air  of  conscious 
superiority ;  but  it  «ive  him  an  infinitude  of  trouble.  If  he  mislaid  it,  he 
was  miseraUs.  At  Iris  hotel  it  wascontinvaliy  *<  ()d  eat  mon'partq^uief" 
If  fas  dined  at  a  taft^  his  fizst  attempt  at  French,  after  a  fussying  m<iv<»- 
mmaM,  was  **  Oar^ant  Je  ehereht  m^n  pmaphde.  C*ewt  umpangfimii 
99H,  fakrifm  AnpknteJ*  There  was  scaieely  a  rikopkeeper  in  the  Mue 
de  la  Paix  whom  he  had  not  addresBed,  "  Madame^  fai  perdu  moff 
fntaplme.  liOieez  vmut  vuf  Ceei  tm  pmrajiMe  vertj  fabrifue 
Atu^meeJ* 

On  oneooeanoD  he  vished  the  Bf^fma  Trou969.  I  w«nt  tiieve  n^setf 
alxMit  the  same  time ;  and  a  horrible  sight  I  thought  it  I  may  wej^ 
episodieally,  that  it  is  truly  a  {^aee  of  retribution,  where  the  crimes  of  the 
flithers  sere  visited  upon  the  children.  They  are  left  at  the  potter's  lodge 
wMioat  formaMty  or  qoestioning,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  tfairfy  aie 
deposited  in  a  day.  FifWen  had  been  brought  in,  the  momieg  1  waa 
flwre.  Jacking  ^m  tiiose  I  saw,  they  have  mostly  the  appearatioe  oC 
being  the  cmldnm  of  guilt  and  coaeealment.     The  nurses  handle  ihem 

Ey  roughly  while  they  fold  them  up  in  linen,  very  much  ater  the 
on  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  in  this  state  thi^  ai«  kid  upon  the 
iaUe,  or  passed  from  hand  to  hand  IHce  logs  of  wood  or  graven  images. 
In  the  sick-room  six  or  eight  of  the  poor  little  wretches  weie  lying, 
t&ni  bound-up,  upon  a  tal^  before  the  fire^  in  the  agonies  of  death  ;* 
crying  and  moaning  in  a  concert  of  misery  which  only  a  I>BntB  ooold 
dssoribe.  I  was  attracted  to  a  comer  of  the  room  by  the  saaM  pitiable 
soends,  and  upon  drawing  the  curtain  of  a  crib,  a  Httle  olgeet,  with  the 
shnahen  featms  of  sufi^ng  old  age,  fixed  its  haggard  eyes  upon  me 
wxtbi  one  of  those  looks  which  it  is  impossible  ever  to  forget.  In  a  few^ 
nootha  those  who  snrrive  the  fixst  ordeal  axw  sent  to  numes  in  the 
ONmtry ;  and,  including  these  out-peiisioner%  the  i^ole  number  then  en- 
tile eaMliBfamettt  was  five  thousand.  I  do  not  knew  wbedier  it  mader 
the  same  impression  upon  Mr,  Sevenoaks  as  upon  myself.     Probably  it 
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cBd:  Ak^^nhkx^itmtk^AmliuedeldBMix^  besogadBedbjahily^  who 
mm  a  gieat  adaiier  of  the  institotion  be  W  yvM^  ^  Cammeni  Vavez 
vom§  iromfi,  mmtkurr  '*  Comme  m  emfer,*"  MpUsd  Mr.  a ;  conn 
tbraiog)  m  Ua  nuMt  itfiofiudc  FrenoK  '*pour  ces  et^cmiyje  prifhrtrai$ 
letir  eot^lMT  2m  fforge."  ^  Qm/ mofuA^e /^  ittid  the  lady ;  nd  Mr.  S.  jwt 
Aes  zvnaBdwod  that  he  had  Joft  behmd  him  liis  no^  («i] 

finU  U'eharcker  ban  nuUim,  I  moat  go  te  it»  ta  dbat\iboannAhfe  plaoe» 
bafara  breakfast;"  and  he  went  << IfeiMtncr,"  he  aaid,  addraHuir  the 
offiobd  St  the  lodge,  '' Je-^^-mm  'venu-^-p^mr^^^^Aereker/'  ^^FUt  cm 
JUkT*  intQcmpted  the  offidal,  for  all  Fiondnneii  are  impatieat  of  a  ilow 
er  bangfing  deliferj  of  their  eaqniiitely  oonranatioiiai  langoage^-'*  Fik 
4mJUb,mumemrr  '' Ak  i  no,  no,  no,""  ctiei  Mr.  8.  '^  Fiu  ^  pm$ 
^a/"  ^  Qn'M^etf  gue  moRmeur  ekerehe  domef  mmured  the  offiml. 
^'•Jetmi  vmm  pom  okereher  urn  parmphme  fftrt^akfique  An^UmfeJ* 
^Ah  J.ovL  Le  votc^  mongieurj'  aaid  ihe  offieial ;  and  Mr.  S.  letnned. 
Blade  onoe  laore  happy  by  its  leatofation. 

Other  tinngB  he  saw  dim^  his  stay  at  Farm.  He  witDesaed  (yet, 
amioqSj  afi  lbs  tiaae,  at  haTing  to  de{ioait  his  paraphde)  the  edifying 
speetade  of  the  long  eating  his  dinner  in  presenoe  of  bis  people^  Wbitt 
aiset  have  bean  a  gzati^fing  exbibitioit  both  to  his  nujestjr  and  to  llieai. 
The  Dacbaas  d' Aj^f^^me  looked  poiaon  at  them  ;  and,  m  return,  they 
seemed  tO'  glare  upon  the  whole  party  as  their  destined  Tietims.  He  waa 
aiao  present  lot  tihe  kin^s  fke,  ivhaa  deeayed  vocalists  vith  sedgy  voieaa 
tpsre  hired  to  sing  hu  praises  fiom  orchestras  placed  in  the  Champs 
Elysteu  One  of  the  songs  mitten  for  this  interestiag  ooeaston  described 
a  being  of  afai^iiitous  beoevoleiice,  ^rixiae  life  was  passed  in  speeadmg 
happmaai  aioond  hin^  and  ereiy  verse  ended 

Charle%  Lix  est-il,  voila  ! 

Yet  far  a  few  weda  he  was  on  his  way  to  England,  leafing  to  Loois 
Fiafippe  a  vacant  dirone  and  a  similar  desdny.  ''  TtnU  change,  mom* 
9iimr^  said  a  peasant,  as  I  was  k)oking  at  a  min  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lobek    ^  Om^  moa  €Mn,"  I  replied,  ^^  H  ^mtofut  m  FranoB.'' 

Bnt  we  mnst  vetom  to  onr  compatriot  and  his  mnbrdku  He  was 
deniona  of  seong  die  galleir  of  the  Loavre  on  one  of  dioae  days  yK^bmm, 
it  was  tpen  to  the  pofahc  It  would  eniMe  him,  be  said,  to  know  some» 
danr  of  the  manners  and  hdlnts  of  the  people.  Whether  the  knowledge 
heobtaiBed  was  sadsfaetory  I  do  not  pretend  to  %kj.  Owing  to  some 
peenlnr  drcomstances,  the  afflnx  of  visitors  was  eaceanve;  and  die 
ramale  ftmedonary  yAko  took  charge  of  sdcks  and  onbrellas,  at  the 
eouater  of  a  booth  erected  near  the  principal  entrance,  was  overwhelmed 
by  die  performance  of  her  dudes.  Mr.  S.,  as  he  gave  her  his  parapMe 
9ef%  and  received  in  exchange  a  ticket  beanng  numiro  688,  had  a  sad 
fiiwabnding  that  he  shovdd  never  see  it  again  ;  and  there  was  somednag 
of  tenderness  in  the  last  look  with  winch  he  regarded  it.  He  wan^ercd 
throaah  the  gallery  the  mere  fraetkm  of  an  immense  crowd,r^he  only 
thing  ne  couU  make  his  remarks  upon  was  the  back  of  the  person  imiae* 
diately  before  him — ^and,  issuing  from  the  impure  atmosphere  by  which 
he  had  been  surrounded,  be  presented  his  numero  at  the  counter  of  the 
booth.  ^  Le  vaUd^  mongieur^'*  said  die  dame  in  charge,  at  the  same 
time  presenting  him  with  one  of  those  rustic  red  deformities,  in  the  shape 
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of  an  umbrella,  wUdi  are  carried  W  the  French  peasantry,  and  wUch 
had  probably  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre  from  some  distant  banlieue, 
Mr.  S.  thought  it  so  unlikely  that  this  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
substituted  for  his  own,  that  he  merely  said  very  mildly  that  it  was  not 
his.  But  when  the  woman  told  him  that  there  could  not  be  any  mistake^ 
and  showed  him  that  numero  cinq  cent  quairC'VingUhfdt  was  attached  to 
it,  and  therefore  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  the  one  he  had  left,  his  usually 
fiadr  complexion  deepened  into  scarlet.  JJw,  he  explained,  was  a  *^para^ 
phae  vertj  fabrique  Anglaiee,"  *^  Mais  void  votre  numdro^  monsieur" 
**  Sacri  mUle  diables^  madame  /"  cried  Mr.  S.,  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
gathering  crowd ;  and,  findmg  that  rage  impeded  his  utterance  of  a  fordgn 
Unguage,  he  had  recourse  to  gestici^ations  of  an  alarming  description, 
till  interrupted  by  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  gendarmes  tnat  if 
he  had  *'  des  reclamaiions  a/ain^  he  had  better  address  himself,  the  fol- 
lovring  morning,  to  the  proper  bureau,  "  Parbleu  I"  said  Mr.  S.  '*  U 
ya£s  hnSf  n'esi-ce  pas  P* — "  Otft,  numsieur^^  he  was  answered,  ^  on  en 
fait  tous  les  jours!*  Mr.  S.  had  a  wholesome  horror  of  the  police ;  and, 
after  again  rejecting,  with  scorn  and  indignation,  the  flaming  red  machine 
of  hideous  shape,  which  was  once  more  offered  to  him,  he  retired  amidst 
the  grins  of  a  considerable  gathering  of  lookers-on.  But  he  was  not  a 
man  who  would  tamely  submit  to  wrong.  He  implied  to  the  bureau. 
Morning  after  morning  saw  him  on  his  way  to  the  Louyre.  ^^Je  viens 
encore f  monsieur,  pour  chercher  ceparapluie  vert"  Again  and  again 
he  announced  himself  on  the  same  errand;  till  at  last  he  was  told  that 
he  could  have  no  redress.  He  remonstrated.  "  Monsieur,^  blandly  re- 
plied the  official,  "  votre  a  f aire  estfaite:*  The  "  saerd  mitte  diables'' 
were  again  upon  the  lips  of  Mr.  S. ;  but  he  calmed  himself  by  translating 
Shakspeare's  "  insolence  of  office"  into  choice  French ;  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  head  of  the  department,  the  Directeur- General  des 
Musses  Soyauxy  was  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Forbin,  he  brought  the 
parapluxe  vert,  fabrique  Anglaise,  under  the  immediate  notice  of  the 
minister.  His  memorial  was  favourably  received ;  orders  were  given  for 
the  restitution  of  his  umbrella,  or  payment  of  its  value.  Triumphantly  he 
again  went  down  to  the  Louvre;  was  asked  the  amount  of  his  demand ; 
and — now  relenting — he  said  that,  although  the  value  of  his  parapkne 
was  thirty-five  francs,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  the  womtn,  and 
would  take  fifteen.  The  chefde  bureau  shrugged  hb  shoulders  with  an 
expressive  grimace;  he  could  not  have  conceived  that  any  man,  after 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  gain  his  object,  would  forego  the  advantages 
of  his  success ;  and  when  Mr.  S.,  receiving  his  fifteen  francs,  returned 
them  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  "  Ma  foiT  exclaimed  the  chef,  "  que  ces 
Anglais  sont  drSles  de  gens  /" 

I  was  not  ashamed,  even  then,  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Sevenoaks  as 
my  countryman.  He  took  it  kindly.  Being  past  mid-day,  he  pressed 
me  to  partake  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  a  caifs  head  farcified ; 
and,  over  a  bottie  of  Sauteme,  tie  continued  his  laments  on  the  loss  of 
what  he  assured  me  was  the  best  umbrella  that  bad  ever  been  made  in 
England. 
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Thb  Chinese,  a  people  who  may  he  said  to  have  ran  the  course  of 
civilisation  and  attained  its  limits,  have  long  ago  giren  up  tohacco  for  a 
more  rapid  and  de8tnicti?e  narcotisation  by  opium.  The  French,  and 
indeed  the  English,  are  following  in  the  same  path.  The  fragrance  of 
Shiraz  tambal^  inhaled  through  rose-water ;  tne  gentle  fumes  of  the 
tetune  of  Lataldyah,  imbibed  through  a  long  cherry-stick;  mild  Ha- 
vannah,  or  more  potent  Orinoco,  are  alike  disdained  in  England  for  pig- 
tail and  Cavendish,  in  France  for  Strasbouig  and  Caporal,  smoked 
in  short  cutty  pipes,  by  which  the  little  furnace  where  the  tobacco  bums 
is  converted  into  an  alembic,  and  the  cherished  smoke  is  distilled  into  oil, 
one  drop  of  which,  taken  inwardly  or  applied  to  a 'flesh  wound,  is  suffi- 
cient in  most  cases  to  destroy  life ! 

No  doubt  some  get  so  accustomed  to  it  that  five  drops  would  not  kill 
them  ;  but  there  are  on  record  many  cases,  and  one  of  a  French  grena- 
dier, who  perished  from  inadvertently  swallowing  one  drop.  Some 
people  get  accustomed  to  anything,  as  Mithridates  would  possibly  have 
digested  all  Orfila ;  but  the  results  must  be  horribly  pemi<»ou8.  One  of 
the  princes  of  Cond6  put  some  snuff  into  the  wine  of  the  poet  Santeuil : 
the  poet  drank  it  and  died.  Ramaszini  relates  a  case  of  a  girl  who  died 
in  convulsions  from  merely  having  slept  in  a  room  where  tobacco  was 
ground  down  into  snu£L  Helwig  narrates  another  case  of  two  brothers 
who  challenged  one  another  to  smoke  the  most  One  fell  asleep  never 
to  wake  up  again  at  his  seventeenth,  the  other  at  his  eighteenth  pipe. 

But,  supposing  life  to  be  preserved  by  a  confirmed  smoker,  it  is  at  an 
expense  that  renders  it  no  longer  of  any  value.  Stomach  and  brain  are 
alike  affected.  Will,  memory,  spirit,  passion,  intelligence,  activity,  even 
personal  dignity,  are  all  sacrificed*  All  smokers  are  drinkers.  They 
attempt  to  dissipate  by  alcohol  the  narcotisation  of  the  tobacco. 

In  Paris,  M.  Auguste  Luchet  tells  us,*  such  is  the  passion  for  smoking, 
that  home  and  theatres  are  alike  abandoned  for  the  estaminet  On  the 
23rd  of  February,  1848,  two  men  sat  down  to  smoke  in  the  cafe  of  the  Rue 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  they  sat  there  all  day  in  that  happy  state  of 
unconsciousness  that  they  never  knew  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place. 

Walk  some  fine  winter's  evening  into  one  of  these  estaminets — 
beer  and  tobacco-palaces — and-  before  you  have  advanced  three  steps  you 
will  find  yourself  seized  with  the  most  extraordinary  sensation  ;  you  are 
involved  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  the  lungs  repel  the  noxious  air  by 
provoking  a  sudden  cough,  but  the  brain  is  stupified,  and  you  have  not 
even  the  power  to  fly  ;  you  must  sit  down,  and  aner  a  short  time  become 
habituated  to  the  pernicious  poisonous  atmosphere.  People  go  to 
ca/es^aneeris  now,  where  what  they  get  is  bad  and  dear,  and  what  they 
hear  is  a  disgrace  to  art ;  but  they  go  because  they  can  smoke.  Any 
theatre  which  would  authorise  StrasMurg  or  Caporal  between  the  acts 


♦  Les  Moeurs  d'Aujourd'hui.  Par  Auguste*  Luchet.  Le  Tab«>— Le  Feu— Le 
Canot— Le  Pourboire— La  Blague— La  Pose-Le  Chantage— Le  Loyer^Le  Bou- 
tique— L'Exil. 
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would  make  its  fortune  now-a-days.  If  you  fp  on  the  Bouleyards,  your 
predecessor  leaves  a  cloud  behind  him.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  2K>w«*a-di^8.  If  you  get  into  a  steamer,  your  next  neighbour 
puffs  away  like  a  chimney;  and  if  you  mount  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  the 
nst  young  ^ent  who  euidvates  the  friendship  of  ifae  dissipsited-looking 
dxirer,  mts  in  fifont,  his  smoke  poisoBing  the  atmoepkere,  and  iht  dust 
of  his  etgar  Mowing  into  yoor  eyes. 

Even  in  a  gsrden,-  aondst  oamelias,  kyaeinlhs,  and  roses,  Ike  gent  smokes 
-—no  perfeme  to  hhn  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Nicotkaa  Tabaram,  nstica 
or  repanda.  The  wife  in  our  times,  if  she  wishes  to  enjoy  the  aeciety  of  her 
hnabmd,  nrast  toleraAe  smokkig  at  home,  if  she  does  not  smoke  kenel£ 
The  contagion  of  smoking  is  tmme^te.  Exposed  to  ao  artittery  of 
throats  in  eombostion,  one  must  either  go  out  or  smoke  in  setf*defeDoe. 

Napoleon  L  snuffed,  and  tried  onoe  to  smoke.  The  result  was,  a  side 
headaehoj  s  death-Hke  prostration,  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning 
by  tobacco.  The  sleep  of  the  confirmed  smoker  is  heavy,  feccueat,  fuE* 
gmous ;  he  is  aroused  with  diAeully ;  a  terper,  which  it  as  inqMMSibie  to 
wake  off,  binds  all  his  faculties.  A  oonfinoed  smoker  beeomes  too  idle 
to  confront  the  daily  battle  of  life:  he  gives  way  before  it,  imd  nnks  into 
poverty  or  imbecility. 

Young  Frenchmeii  of  the  rinw  geaenrtion  not  only^amttke^  they  have 
tdso  taken  to  boating — posnbly  mm  Bomedimg  they  may  have  seen  or 
heard  of  as  peiformed  on  the  Thames,  or,  still  move  likely,  frsom  an  ex- 
ample set  to  them  by  some  fast  young  Engiishmen  upon,  the  Seise.  Other 
Frenchmen  of  a  more  i^ughtral  oast  have  also^  as  an  inevitaUe  sesult, 
begun  to  study,  sotis  hjwmt  de  ftm  social  HpkttosepMqm,  what  e£Fiect 
the  practice  ctcanoioffe,  as  they  oall  it,  has  upon  die  nnaaees,  the  habitfl^ 
the  tastes,  and  langua^  of  tiie  said  rising  generation* 

The  first  canotier  m  Pkuis,  aocoiding  to  M.  Augiiste  Luoket,  vras  a 
Frendi  student,  who  had  a  nariced  predileetaoii  hr  ue  sea,  so  mudi.  so, 
Ihat  all  his  other  studies  were  neglected.  His  friends  lost  patienee,  and 
his  father  stopped  his  allowanoe ;  be  would  hays  starved  but  fbr  his 
mother,  who  sent  him  a  stock  of  cheese  asid  pseserves.  ^*  One  day," 
relates  M.  Luchet,  '^ there  was  a  feast  of  cntlet»*--good.ihinffs  among 
students  are  always  in  common — the  yom^  mariner  brought  his  dieese 
and  his  preserves  m  exchange  fer  a  diop,  and  he  was  made  welcome.  A 
poor  girl,  an  orphan,  ^o  Md  feUeo  upon  our  hands,  no  one  knew  hew, 
acted  as  help.  She  was  sorrowful  that  day,  and  had  been  weeping.  The 
porter  had  scolded  her,  and  said  she  eould  no  longer  sleep  on  some  <^d 
baskets  that  lay  in  the  garret,  and  whidi  had  hitherto  been  her  plaoe  of 
lefrige.  She  had  no  pkoe  to  go  to,  and  she  said  so.  She  had  alvmys 
been  a  kmd  of  sister  to  us  all,  loyally  and  without  prsEeresoe  ;  misery 
exchanged  for  youth,  and  youth  for  misery.  We  sent  her  to  borrow 
some  dominoes,  and  played  for  who  should  provide  her  with  a  home.  The 
embryo  mariner  lost ;  a  smilo  beamed  forth  out  of  the  tears  of  the  £ttle 
p;iri  ;  she  liked  the  mariner  best  of  us  all."  It  was  thus  that  Paris  had 
Its  first  canotier  and  its  first  canoti^,  for  the  mariner  had  a  boat  on  the 
Sone^  whieh  ho^aHed  the  Grand  Sqgamore^  and  he  took  out  his  jve^ 
ta  iMTve  a  xom  m  it.  Some  aiduoolonsts  decbize  that  the  Behebub 
•nsted  befeee  the  Gsymd  Sagamor€.  We  cannot  decide  the  question. 
The  student  canotier  is  now  a  capitaine-marchand,  and  ''  la.  petite"  has  s 
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fine  boiuie  Mur  HonBeur,  with  anioorway  faahm^d  out  in  the  flhape  efa 
wheny,  in  commemoration  of  her  early  fortunes.  The  doar  it  tfaown  to 
atrBO|;er8;  and  the  etory  of  her  aoooesa  in  Hfe  li  rabted  taak  vriM  vill 
9top  and  liat«n. 

oinoe  these  priaitive  tiaftes  caaotage  on  the  Seine  hat  heeene  the 
fiMbaon,  and  has  its  espeeial  dab,  the  assendab  tax  advmen  into  wfatdb 
aie  to  smoke  Caporal  and  dridc  beer  or  via  d' ArganteuiL  It  ia  met 
necessary  that  the  candidate  should  know  haw  to  swin.  One  avamar's 
day  arftctnie-dealer  was  fishing,  ia  eoaipaa^  with  a  wail'*haown  artist, 
at  the  Pont  d'Asaaftresi,  A  fouiHoaMd  boat»  with  fesff  l«fiaa«iid  a  aleen- 
man.  Game  rapidly  down  the  riTer,  van  against  oaa  of  tfe  arehesy  and 
was  npaet  The  whole-  party  was  thrown  into  the  river*  The  artist 
possessed  that  kind  of  tempaaamsAl  whieh  does  aot  idlaw  itself  to  be 
easily  diataxhei  Yet  upon  this  oeeasioa  he  aould  not  help  ezclanniDg^ 
'<  Confraad  them,  they  made  Hie  lose  a  bite."  Tben»  taldoe  out  Us  liaa 
Tssy  eooiposedlyi  ''  Are  yoa  going  to  help  ihem  T*  he  said,  Bist  the 
jMctare-dealer  was  already  imdresaed*  and  ia  a  moment  aCterwarda  gropiog 
about  in  the  water  like  a  Newfbondland  dog.  The  ar^  horing  the 
examfde  thas  set  him,  carefully  deposited  his  paletoti  had;  dotfaas,  and 
boots,  and  then  took  to  the  water  with  the  utmost  gravity.  The  leader 
of  the  party  had  in  the  mean  time  reached  the  ahorei  whesB  he  was  dry- 
ing himself  in  the  sun  very  uneoneeniedly.  The  two  fiflhermen  suooeedad 
not  only  in  Mngiag  the  rest  of  the  crew,  bat  also  the  ladies,  and  even  a 
straw  liat  w^uoh  was  floatiag  down  with  the  stream,  safe  on  shore.  Of 
all  tbfise  would-he  manuaers,  only*  the  leader  knew  how  to  swiaii,  and  he 
reserved  his  knowledge  for  his  oan  eapedal  benefit.  Bat  he  lest  upon 
this  Qocasion  the  a&^ns  of  his  oaiiotiene,  and  it  served  hiaot  right. 

After  poisoning  the  air  whioh  they  breathe,  the  nest  aaeiMRipliflhment 
most  cultivated  by  the  Faiisian  oanotiers  is  aiohestral  mngjag,  wostl^  of 
St.  Laaare  or  Ia  Roquettew  A  anitaiUe  eestame  is  also  a  great  pointy 
and  this  is  sometimes  attMnad  by  iaalking  harelbot  with  a  belt  and 
hatehet^  or  promenading  with  a  lantern  in  epast  dsj^Ught^  as  if  about  to 
go  the  rounds.  The  canotiers  have  also  an  argot  of  their  own,  in  whtdi 
they  introdaee  a  few  Enghsh  words,  as  ^'Stapl"  ''Hardastemr  gene- 
raw  in  their  wrong  pbioes. 

The  Parisians  are  celebrated,  when  ihey  do  anydiing^  for  having  soaae 
gveat  national  object  in  view.  The  institution  of  eanotag«  apon  iihe 
SaiiM  was  in  antieipatioa  of  Saiirt  INieholBS  becoming  a  sea*port!  £a- 
couragemeat  to  naval  oonstmctioB  was  also  anotiier  great  objeot.  There 
9xe  now,  it  is  said,  some  five  handred  boats  on  the  Seine,  and  the 
Soeiet6  des  Begates  Parisienaes  h^kk  out  promises  of  doubling  the  nnm- 
bar.  The  boats  are  varioualy  deaignated,  as  eanats,  dippers,  yoles 
(yawls),  sigs,  skifis,  i^^terzies,  and  godiUes.  We  uae  the  orthognphy 
aeoepted  by  the  soeiety. 

M.  le  Corate  de  Mawnion  has,  in  the  «'  livre  des  Ceni-et-Un/'  defined 
die  word  "blague"  as  meaning.  ^<the  art  of  presenting  oasself  in  a 
£Bivourable  lighC  of  makiqg  oaieseif  of  vahie^  and  of  doug  diat  at  the 
expense  of  men  and  things.^  At  tha  axpense  of  troth  would  have  been 
more  to  the  puipose.  The  word  ia  dsrived  from  the  name  of  the  sadc  or 
bag  of  the  pelicai^  and  whidi  was  once  much  o^veted  for  making  haga 
for  tobacco ;  but  having  been  shaioefiiUy  coantoAitad  fay  hbdders  of  a 
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more  vulgar  origin,  the  word  blague  became  synooymouB  with  humbug 
and  imposture. 

<' Without  blague,''  says  M.  de  Maussion,  *'one  is  nobody.  One  may 
rigorously  be  a  respectable  man  and  a  blagiieur,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  a  blagueur  at  all  events.  The  word,  limited  in  its  acceptation  and 
application  in  former  times,  has,  we  are  informed,  in  our  own  days  been 
taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  moral  expression,  and  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  French  civilisation. 

^<  Le  Fran9ais  n'est  pas  pr^cis^ent  menteur,"  says  M.  Auguste 
Luchet,  ''  mais  il  est  essentiellement  blagueur, — ^le  Parisien  surtout."  The 
difierence  is  this :  one  may  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  falsehood  firom  feel- 
ings of  pride  or  self-respect,  but  a  blague  can  be  given  up  without  a 
scruple.  "  My  dear  £ather-in-law,  you  are  only  an  old  blaraeur,"  said 
Robert  Macaire  to  the  Baron  of  Wormspire,  and  they  embraced  one 
another :  M.  Proudhon  says  the  same  thing  to  those  who  controvert  him, 
and  all  parties  laugh.  La  blague  is  more  especially  glorified  in  France 
because  it  is  a  pet  child  of  revolutions,  and  of  the  egakt6  which  is  supposed 
to  spring  from  them.  ^' Sans  ^galite  point  de  blague,"  says  M.  de 
Maussion.  We  do  not  blaguer  to  those  whom  we  respect,  but  in  times 
of  a  general  and  fraternal  equality  no  one  is  respected ;  therefore  is  the 
blague  a  pet  offspring  of  ^galit6.  It  is  essentially  a  socialist  and  demo- 
cratic word.  Nobody  now-a-days  tells  a  falsehood — ^it  is  only  a  blague  ! 
A  falsehood  is  a  thing  condemned  and  despised  by  all — it  is  a  vice ;  la 
blague  is  not  a  vice — ^it  is  an  intellectual  exercise,  an  ameable  pastime 
between  the  ingenious  who  lead,  and  the  ingenuous  who  are  led.  A 
blagueur  is  a  iovial  impostor,  a  liar  is  a  melancholy  one* 

^rae  people  are  blagueurs  by  profession;  notonously,  commercial  tra- 
vellers, aentists,  horse-dealers,  managers  of  theatres,  upholsterers,  and 
others.  Some  are  ambulating  blagueurs:  they  call  themselves  colla- 
borateurs  of  Alexandre  Dumas  or  Scribe,  nephews  of  Victor  Hugo,  or 
sons  of  George  Sand  :  they  invent  ancestors  and  inheritances  with  the 
same  indifference  that  ihey  give  an  age  to  theur  wine  and  a  special  fabri- 
cation to  their  doth. 

Of  all  blagueurs  those  to  whom  precedence  is  undoubtedly  due  are 
the  politicaL  What  magnificent  displays  of  virtue,  what  torrents  of 
devotion,  what  promises  of  a  wondrous  future,  were  not  poured  forth  at 
each  successive  revolution  I  What  embracings,  what  cheers,  what 
gigantic  engagements  for  the  future!  There  was  the  suppression 
of  the  army,  the  extinction  of  offices  and  privileges,  the  lowering  of 
interest,  the  simplification  of  law,  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
gratuitous  loans,  abjuration  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  reprisals  on  foreigners, 
the  extermination  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  Great  Britain  by  a  com- 
pany of  national  pirates  at  Havre,  the  repayment  of  a  milliard  to  emi- 
grants, obligatory  instruction,  right  to  labour,  fraternity  of  the  poor  with 
the  rich,  friendship  of  masters  and  valets,  phalansterianism,  Icarianism, 
Proudhomanism — all  political  blagues ! 

Science  has  its  blagueurs  as  well  as  politics,  oratory,  and  poetry. 
Such  was  the  seal  that  said  '<  Papa,"  the  toad  that  had  lived  two  hundred 
years  in  a  stone,  the  beast  seen  in  the  moon  by  a  telescope  which  had 
never  existed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun,  so  ably  depicted  by  a  recent 
visitor— a  great  literary  blagueur.     Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  medi- 
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cine.  ^'  I  mskt  the  other  day  to  see  a  friend,"  M*  Anguste  Luchet 
relates,  ''eman  of  honour  and  a  loyal  tradesman,  who  manufactures 
chemical  products  and  furnishes  pharmaceutical  preparations  to  the  homoeo- 
pathists  of  all  countries.  He  was  fi;ravely  seated  down  before  a  number 
of  pretty  mahogany  boxes,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  phials,  Aversely 
ana  microscopically  ticketed,  one  arnica,  the  other  belladona,  the  other 
aconite ;  and  I  saw  that  he  was  pouring  into  each,  from  out  of  a  large 
paper  horn,  a  certain  quantity  of  those  globules  of  sweetstuff,  called  by 
confectioners  nomparetUe  blanche,  <  Why,  friend,'  I  said,  struck  with 
admiration,  '  you  put  the  same  thing  into  all  the  different  bottles  ?'  '  I 
know  it,'  he  answered;  *  the  doctors  know  it  also.  We  never  do  otherwise. 
The  sick  swaUow  them — ^faith  does  the  rest.'  "  The  honest  and  loyal 
tradesman  no  doubt  treated  M.  Luchet  to  a  blague — ^at  least  it  is  satest 
to  suppose  so— one  more  or  less  is  nothing. 

Then  there  are  fashionable  blagues,  among  which  mesmerism  takes  a 
first  rank.  Imagine  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  pathology  or  thera- 
peutics suddenly  gifted  with  all  the  resources  of  the  art  of  medicine 
merely  frx>m  bemg  mesmerised  by  a  doctor,  signalising  disorders  un> 
detected  by  experience,  and  dictating  modes  of  cure  which  extend  the 
domains  of  science ! 

Granted  that  a  table  may  be  forced  to  move,  or  may  be  carried  away 
by  the  magnetic  current  generated  by  a  human  chain — a  yery  dubious 
thing — can  anything  be  more  absurd  than  to  question  that  table,  and  to 
expect  prophetic  or  inspired  answers?  Suppose  if  you  will — and  you 
must  have  the  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich  to  believe  it — that  you  mtve 
the  power  to  communicate  to  a  table  the  fluid  which  belongs  to  you,  and 
to  make  of  it  a  new  instrument,  which  shall  manifest  your  thoughts. 
Well,  agreed !  What  can  that  table  tell  you  that  you  did  not  baow 
before  ?  What  other  tastes,  what  fears,  what  hopes  can  it  entertain  but 
those  passed  from  yourself  by  your  own  fluid?  It  is  not  it  that  speaks 
or  writes,  it  is  you !  If  it  acted  differendy  it  would  be  like  the  Irish 
echo. 

In  1846,  a  year  of  renown  for  good  claret,  a  captain  of  cavalry  was  in 
garrison  on  the  Gironde.  He  was  an  amiable,  educated  man,  of  good 
fisunily,  refined  manners,  and  remarkably  handsome.  Among  other  houses 
which  he  frequented  was  that  of  a  wealthy  vine-grower,  who  had  an  only 
daughter,  a  very  pretty  and  a  very  spoilt  child,  of  about  ten  years  of  age, 
but  who  took  wonderndly  to  the  gallant  captain,  and  was  playfully  called 
his  litUe  wife. 

Suddenly  an  order  came  for  the  regiment  to  embark  for  Africa ;  the 
captain  had  to  bid  his  little  friend  fetrewell.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
covered  himself  with  glory  ;  he  returned  to  France  a  major,  decorated 
with  the  legion  of  honour,  but  with  an  arm,  which,  broken  by  a  ball,  had 
been  badly  set,  and  had  remained  ever  ance  perfectiy  immovable.  The 
officer  had  in  the  interval  of  six  or  seven  years  absence  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  his  friends  on  the  Gironde  ;  the  memory  of  the 
pretty  child,  who  promised  to  be  so  fine  a  woman,  had  lost  none  of  its 
charms  by  absence.  On  his  return  he  hastened  to  see  her;  she  had 
grown  up  more  beautiful  than  he  anticipated.  He  was  dazzled !  He  pro- 
posed to  reward  his  long-tried  constancy  by  marriage,  and  the  parents 
did  not  object    But  it  was  otherwise  witn  the  young  lady.    At  mst  she 
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laughed  at  tha  eaptain'a  dsad  aroft— -a  luma  mwa  u  ahrajw  fo  awkward— 
then  she  cried  a  littla ;  and  at  last  she  took  it  in  horror  and  aversion. 
Asleep  or  awake  she  saw  nothing  but  that  tenible»  anehylosed,  motionless 
arm  ;  it  terrified  hor,  and  notUng  oould  induce  her  to  mairy  a  man  so 
afflioted.  The  captain,  in  despair,  went  to  Parb  to  consult  the  professons 
of  the  art  They  recommended  him  to  have  his  useless  limh  cut  o£^  and 
replaced  by  another  of  flesh-ooloured,  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  with  mother- 
of-pearl  nails,  of  ravishinff  resemhlanoe  to  reality,  and  which,  fixed  to  die 
elbow  joints  had  established  in  it  by  the  constant  electricity  emanating 
from  the  stump»  a  magazine  of  motive  power,  which  the  caoutchouc 
entertained  ana  renewed  at  certain  times,  thus  ensuring  a  constant  and 
lively  movement  to  the  factitious  member.  The  young  lady  had  no 
longer  any  objections  to  make,  and  the  gallant  soldier  won  his  little  wile. 
Needless  to  say,  a  mesmeric  blague. 

The  Exhibition  at  Paris  is  about  to  open ;  let  us  warn  our  readers 
against  what  are  pompously  designated  as  brevet$  ^invention.  The 
generality  of  manufactures  so  announced  are  the  veriest  blagues  in 
existence.  This  is  so  well  known  and  understood,  that  government, 
whilst  it  accepts  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  registration  of  a  pretended 
discovery,  and  gives  a  privilege  to  the  assumed  discoverer,  carefiilly  repu- 
diates ail  responsibility,  and  inscribes  upon  evexr^  so-called  brevet  d'inven- 
tion,  sam  garaniie  du  gouvemement,  or  sometmies  simply,  S.  G.  D.  6. 

A  Parisian  manufiaoturer  or  tradesman— 4K>urgeois  and  national  guard 
— ^if  he  has  what  his  fellow-citiaens  designate  in  their  high-flown  lan- 
guage, des  conceptions  hautee  ei  le  genie  da  eon  eiatf  never  stops  at  any- 
thing. If  he  has  a  brevet  d'invention,  and  it  does  not  sell,  he  uses  it  for 
something  else ;  so  also  with  a  medal  or  a  decoration.  Not  a  bottle, 
nor  a  box,  nor  a  ticket,  is  used  now-^days  in  business  but  is  embellished 
with  a  portrait,  a  name,  and  a  brevet.  Sometimes  a  foreign  medal  is 
superadaed.  <*  Here  is  somethmg,"  says  the  customer,  '^  which  is  better 
than  a  brevet  S.  G.  D.  G.  These  loaenges  have  won  a  medal  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition  of  London/'  *'  The  man  I  deal  with,"  says  another, 
**  has  had  a  prixe  for  his  matches."  Confiding  customer  I  The  gentleman 
who  deals  now  in  chocolai  armorie  formerly  manufactured  lamps  and 
closets,  which  had  no  sale  because  they  were  essentially  bad ;  and  the 
medals  which  were  awarded  to  him  in  that  time  by  the  Academy  of 
Industry,  the  Athenaeum,  the  Society  of  Encouragement,  and  other 
blind  and  stupid  juries,  is  now  used  by  him  to  adorn  his  chocolat  with  all 
kinds  of  armorial  devices.  The  use  of  a  medal,  even  of  the  croix 
d'honneur,  may  be  borrowed  for  the  benefit  of  a  speculative  business  in 
ink,  blacking,  or  any  other  commodity.  It  suffices  that  a  member  of  the 
firm  is  an  old  soldier,  and  is  entitled  to  wear  Isudi  a  medal,  or  that  the 
manufacturer  can  refer  to  a  cousin,  an  uncle,  or  a  £&ther-in-law,  who  is 
decore,  that  he  should  also  decorate  his  advertisements  with  the  insignia 
of  honour. 

A  trick  well  know  in  the  United  States  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to 
in  Paris.  A  man  takes  out  a  patent  for  some  marvellous  discovery  whi<^ 
no  one  appreciates.  He  gets  a  friend  to  imitate  it.  To  do  this  he  even 
provides  him  yrith  tools,  models,  and  means.  The  counterfeiter  then 
goes  about  from  shop  to  shop  praising  his  invention,  and  abusing  the 
original.    The  patented  individual  is  exasperated^  and  has  the  impostor 
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Imniglit  before  the  ooiirts  of  law.  Th«ra  la  a  moek  trial,  newspapar 
repoiis,  discimoiM  as  to  the  marits  of  the  inventioQ :  it  beooiiMB  known 
all  oyer  Paris,  and  Ae  puxinse  is  answered  by  the  time  that  the  diinovaer 
has  to  pay  the  fine  which  mi  aecomplioe  is  mulcted  in. 

In  Pans,  it  should  be  undentood  that  ereiy  tradeeman  (maichand)  is 
now  afabricamiy  and  eTciy  shop  (boutique)  is  a  aia^fOMi  •*  and  as  CTeiy 
indiyidual  yepresents  his  trade  by  himself,  so  his  magaane  signalises  his 
business.  A  Parisian  keeps  a  bmdmmgme,  but  he  is  not  a  UnUangerj  or 
a  boueheriej  without  being  a  bomeher;  a  boUerie  cwtle  H  mUUtttre^ 
without  being  a  boUitr.  These  refined  abstractions  must  be  understood 
to  get  on  courteously  in  Paris*  The  indiTidnal  is  a  bourgeois,  a  national 
guard,  or  tout  bonnement,  monsieur— best  known  at  the  nearest 
estaminet ;  madame  does  the  busineai^  and  hence  probably  the  reason 
why  there  are  no  longer  any  bakers,  butchers,  or  shoemakers  in  Paris. 

The  blague  of  a  name  is  well  known.  How  many  Jean  Maria 
Farinas  in  Cologne  I  The  only  Anisette  de  Bordeaux  that  was  per- 
mitted at  table  was  that  of  Marie  Briaard  and  Boger ;  there  is  no  Mary 
Biizaid  nor  Roger  now  alive,  but  the  anisette  still  exists.  ^  Tremper  en 
hiTcr  les  bouteiUes  un  instant  dans  I'eaa  tiMe,  pour  reikdre  4  eette  lujueur 
sensible  sa  cristalline  limpidity''  is  inscribed  on  the  bottles.  *'  Bodbnr 
Fran^ais  dee  beaox  noma !"  ezdaims  M.  Annate  Lodiet.  Chronometers 
and  inaihematical  instruments  manufactured  in  Paris  are  inaeiibed  with 
English  names,  and  &rare  as  the  work  of  Johnson  or  Simpson,  instead  of 
Cheyallier  or  Pore  Epic.  ^^  French  manu&ctniers^"  M.  Luchet  aaya^ 
*'  send  oyer  good  and  inferior  artides  to  this  country.  The  En^ishman 
divides  them  into  two  lotB^  enmves  London  on  the  good,  Pans  on  the 
bad  r  That  is  certainly  not  fior.  We  see  that  a  mail  project  is  under 
discussion,  to  separate  at  the  forthcoming  Exposition  the  good  from  the 
bad.  Who  will  yisit  the  latter  department  ?  If  such  a  diyision  were 
possible,  it  would  be  as  well  to  do  away  with  the  had  altogethar. 

A  Uagne  in  haA  life  has  rerealed  itself  in  modem  times  to  Paris 
stnpified!  A  gendeman  arriyes  at  the  cajnftal  of  the  civilised  world. 
(The  idea  entertained  by  every  badaud,  that  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the 
world,  the  point  to  which  all  roads  are  directed,  the  centre  of  all  railway 
communications,  a  port  de  mer^  the  rendezvous  of  all  that  are  wealthy, 
and  the  place  £K>m  i^ch  no  person  absenta  himself  in  fevour  of  Florence, 
Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  London,  or  any  other  <nty,  if  he 
can  heljp  it,  peculiarly  predisposes  them  to  be  taken  in.)  He  comes 
from  Africa  or  America,  from  St.  Petersbuig,  or  from  Brives  la  Gaillarde^ 
with  an  idea  of  his  own*  Natnrally  he  wishes  to  make  his  fortune ;  that 
is  the  least  he  can  do.  The  gentleman  in  question  is  an  artist,  great 
author  of  symphonies  or  harmonies,  great  player  on  the  violin,  or  great 
poet ;  he  has  brought  snufiF*boxes  from  Russia,  or  violets  from  Toulouse, 
to  attest  to  his  wonderful  ability.  He  asks  in  return  praises  from  the 
Parisian  press  and  a  flatterins^  reception  from  the  fashionable  world.  Or 
it  is  some  young  gentleman  that  arrives,  handsome,  but  without  property; 
or  some  foreign  general,  with  an  old  name  of  renown,  which  he  is  willing 
to  give  to  a  lady  for  a  pecuniary  equivalent  Speculator,  ardst,  hand- 
some young  pretender,  or  ancient  general,  he  must  give  an  entertainment; 
without  tlutt  there  is  no  merit,  no  talent,  no  recommendations,  no  admis- 
sions.     One  fine  morning  he  summons  the  elite  of  the  capital,  chief 
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editors  and  asnBtant  editors,  criticsi  professois,  men  of  science,  and  literaipr 
men — ^men  who  patronise,  who  weigh  a  man's  brains,  and  measure  his 
intellect  Well,  they  all  go.  There  is  a  grand  ball  and  a  tall  Suisse. 
There  are  spacious  rooms,  handsome  furniture,  rich  drapery,  capital 
carpets,  pictures,  bronzes,  great  dog,  piano,  hooks,  and  pipes.  Dinner  is 
sumptuously  served  up,  linen  with  crest,  plate  with  crest,  knives  with 
crest,  and  liveried  attendants.  The  dinner  is  recherch^  the  wines  are 
good,  the  host  agreeable  and  hospitable.  It  is  quite  clear  all  is  right. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  hotel  or  the  restaurant  there.  The  host  is  a 
charming  man ;  he  must  be  taken  up.  It  is  all  blague.  Everything  can 
be  hired  in  Paris.  Your  plate,  napkins,  and  knives  can  be  marked  just 
as  readily  as  your  servant  and  your  carriage.  You  can  hire,  if  you  want 
them,  titles,  state  serrioe,  a  genealogy,  a  known  friend  et  une  tnaitresse 
clofiseej  lion  ou  lionne. 

Another  still  more  common  imposture  is  that  of  medical  specialities. 
You  are  unwell;  there  is  in  Paris  a  special  doctor  for  every  class  of  diseases. 
They  owe  their  success  to  the  common  belief  that  one  man  can  only  do 
one  thing  well.  There  is  always  a  new  and  important  discovery  in 
vogue  for  the  treatment  of  special  disorders.  You  hasten  to  the  point 
indicated  by  renown.  There  is  a  grand  house  with  a  great  door,  a  row  of 
carriages,  the  coachmen  asleep  on  the  boxes.  You  w^  in  and  give  your 
card.  The  ante-chamber  is  full  of  patients;  you  bow  and  take  your  place, 
laying  in  at  the  same  time  an  unusual  stock  of  patience.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  wort  time,  a  servant,'  who  appears  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  you, 
comes  up  and  says  he  sees  you  are  suffering;  he  will  get  you  in  before  the 
others.  A  bell  nngs  without :  it  is  a  patient  dismissed ;  the  sympathising 
domestic  wluspers,  **  Follow !"  And  you  are  introduced  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  specialist. 

The  doctor  is  busy  writing :  he  asks  pardon,  will  give  you  his  attention 
in  a  moment.  This  allows  you  time  to  see  piles  of  silver  on  the  mantel- 
piece, not  one  of  which  contains  less  than  four  five-£ranc  pieces.  You  see 
at  once  what  is  expected  from  you.  Well,  the  whole  affair  is  a  blague. 
The  carriages  at  tne  door,  the  crowd  in  the  ante-chamber,  the  money 
upon  the  mantelpiece !  The  coachroei)  are  hired,  the  patients  are  hired, 
the  piles  of  silver  are  borrowed ! 

Some  persons  of  a  serious  turn  of  mtnd  would  call  all  this  imposture, 
falsehood,  fraud.  It  is  only  substituting  other  words  for  blague — mere 
play  upon  synonymes.  <<  li  it  not,"  asks  our  author,  "  disgraceful  to 
both  parties,  that  before  one  man  enters  upon  a  conversation  of  serious 
import  with  another,  he  should  be  obliged  to  say  to  him :  '  Ah !  9a,  pas  de 
blagues,'  when  perhaps  fortune,  honour,  or  tife  are  concerned  ?  Is  it 
not  an  outrage,  the  acme  of  reciprocal  humiliation  ?  Is  it  not  a  whole 
epoch,  a  whole  generation,  a  whole  people  disgraced  by  a  word  ?" 
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One  of  the  many  vexed  questions  which  seem  now  to  be  engrosnng 
public  opinion  is  militaiy  promotion  by  purchase.  The  IHmes,  and  a 
numerous  party,  are  for  the  immediate  annihilation  of  our  present  system, 
establishing  promotion  simply  as  a  cordon  of  merit,  and  exemplifying  to 
every  grade  of  our  community  the  hackneyed  aphorism  that  each  private 
soldier  carries  a  field-marshal's  b&ton  in  his  knapsack.  The  Times  is 
very  sanguine  on  its  present  bantling  of  reform,  and  considers  the  plan 
feasible  and  easy  of  realisation.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  a  still  more  numerous  party — carrying  with  them,  on  two  occasions 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  House — consider  this  new  idea  simply  pre- 
posterous, or,  in  their  own  words,  **  Utopian." 

Before  entering  into  the  subject  in  detail,  we  take  it  for  granted  every 
one  of  our  readers  are  aware  promotion  in  the  army  is  by  purchase — 
that  is  to  say,  each  grade  up  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  to  be 
bought.  After  that  rank  an  officer  is  promoted  by  what  is  technically 
called  "  brevet."  These  commissions  are  sold  by  government,  who,  by- 
the«by,  are  only  brokers  in  the  matter,  as  the  origmal  price  has  been 

appropriated  almost  a  century  past.     For  instance,  D is  a  captain, 

and  wants  to  selL  He  receives  the  regulated  price  of  his  company  firom 
Lieutenant  B-         (the  senior  lieutenant),  the  price  of  his  lieutenancy  from 

Ensign  C (the  senior  ensign),  and  the  price  of  his  ensigncy  from 

A.  £ y  ''  gei^t,"  as  he  is  very  equivocally  styled.     It  must  therefore 

be  patent  to  every  understanding  government  reaps  no  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages from  what  the  Times  designates  "  these  mercantile  transactions." 
Officers  who  die  in  the  service,  or  are  dismissed  by  sentence  of  courts- 
martial,  have  the  prices  of  their  commissions  sequestered,  which  go 
towards  a  sinkingp-fund  that  covers  the  loss  to  the  country  of  promotions 
wiihaui  purchase.  We  shall  now  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  prices 
of  commissions^  with  the  daily  pay  of  their  respective  ranks : 


Prices  or  Commissioiis  and  Daily  Pat  or  bach  Rank. 


Ooipt. 


BttiikB. 


Price  of 
Oommiisioiis. 


BailyPij. 


Life  Guards.. 


HoTBe   Guards,  I 
Blue ^ 


Dragoon  Guards 
and  Dragoons 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Major 

Captain  ; 

Lieutenant 

Comet 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 

M^jor 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

Comet 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Maior 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

.Cwmet 


£ 
7250 
53o0 
8500 
1785 
1360 
7250 
5850 
8500 
1600 
1200 
6175 
4575 
3225 
1190 

840 


£     s.    d. 


Exaet  pay  not 
obtainable,  in- 
cluding con- 
tingents and 
allowances. 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8  0 
19  3 
14  7 

9  0 
8  0 
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Prioefl  of  Commissions  and  Daily  Fay  of  each  Bank— <coiifmif«0. 


CorpK 


Prieeof 
CDQuniBSiafiis. 


Daily  fay. 


Foot  Guards-...' 


lentsofthe 
le 


Lientaaaai-ColDnfll  

MiQor  and  Iileiit.-Coloiid  — 
Captain  and  Lient-ColoneL. 

Lieutenant  and  Captidn 

Ensign  and  Identenant 

Lleutenant.C6Lonel  

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign 


£ 
9000 

8300 
4800 
2050 
1200 
4540 
3200 
1800 
700 
450 


Szwt  pay  not 
^obtaiiiafclfik  as 
above. 


17 

16 

11 

6 

5 


0 

0 

7 

6* 

S 


It  is  estimated,  that  if  the  'system  of  promotioa  by  purcltue  wm. 
annulled,  the  legislators  of  such  an  act  would  saddle  posterity  ynAt  an 
increaaed  debt  of  between  eight  to  nine  milUen  pomnda  tterUng^ 
totally  irrespective  of  the  half-pay  list,  which  may  with  perfisol  safely  be 
estimated  at  four  millions  more,  making,  at  the  very  lowest  caiculatioay 
a  national  debt  of  twelve  rmlltom  Herling!  whilst  the  annual  pay  o€ 
officers  alone  is  four  hundred  thousand  a  year.  The  questioii  which 
naturally  arises  to  eveiy  thinking  person  is:  ''Is  Borland  justified 
in  saddling  her  posterity  with  such  a  sum  upon  two  debates  in  Ae 
House  of  Commons,  and  upon  four  or  five  leading  artides  in  the  Timet 
newspaper  ?" 

At  this  time,  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  our  kingdom  ever  has  seen, 
wlien  not  only  the  sword,  bat  &nine,  pestilence^  and  neglect  are  deci- 
mating our  ranks^  no  lack  is  found  in  apphcations  for  commiasioM  it 
bf»ng  notoriously  the  case  that  the  general  commanding-in-chief  never 
had  his  list  so  full— <and  when  officers  themselves  are  tdl  in  favour  of 

r notion  by  purchase,  let  us  ask,  '<  Is  this  the  very  period  to  select 
annulling  the  system,  for  taking  a  clean  wipe  out  of  the  slate  of 
figures,  for  saddling  posterity  with  a  debt  of  twelve  millions  sterfing,  and 
for  favouring  a  ^  whim  of  a  moment'  of  the  great  Thunderer  of  Printing- 
house-square  7" 

Let  us,  however,  take  it  for  granted,  simply  for  argument's  sake,  that 
promotioa  by  purchase  is  anniidled — ^that  we  have  saddled  the  eonntry 
with  twelve  millions  sterlings— shall  we,  pray,  have  obtained  our  ends,  and 
have  made  promotion  in  the  army  the  standard  of  merit  and  not  money  ? 
Let  us  see.  Are  not  all  our  readers  aware  that  there  is  *'  extra  money" 
g^ven,  nearly  equalling  the  regulation  price  contained  in  the  tabular  form 
given  above  ?  Yes.  Are  they  not  aware  such  is  contrary  both  to  civil  and 
military  law  ?  Yes.  Is  it  not  so  laid  down,  both  in  tibe  Mutiny  Act  and 
Act  49  George  III.,  cap.  126;  sec.  7  ?  Yes.  And  yet  most  assuredly 
is  it  as  w^  known  as  that  the  Nelson  column  stands  in  Tra£Edgar* 
square,  that  in  a  ^'  crack  cavaliy  corps"  a  lieutenant-coloDel  will  give  as 
much  as  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  his  command,  being  in  excess  over 
the  regtdated  price  of  ame  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- five 
pounds  ;  and  a  captain  in  the  same  distingmshed  branch  of  the  servioei 

*  After  seven  years' sefviee^  one  shilling  par  diena  extra.; 
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SIX  dioafind  poimdsy  Mug  an  ezoeas  again  of  one  ihoaaand  seTan  ban- 
died and  ae^entf-fife  poonda.  Thia  la  done  in  the  {mm  of  atrinffoit 
law%  eiTil  and  military,  which  axe  nnable  to  Testrain  thia  traffidong. 
Let  T18  panae.  Let  na  aak,  inqdre,  and  think  wbetfaar  an^  meana, 
aave  Utopian  ones,  ooidd  be  deviaed  to  proyent  oommiasiona  oeoominff 
mercantile  tranaactions  ?  It  must  not,  in  the  fist  place,  be  preaomed 
for  a  moment  that  those  two  aerrioea,  where  commiasiona  aie  not 
pmehaaed — namAj^  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Eaat  India  Company— 
are  exempt  item  me  taint  of  filthy  lucre.  Far  otherwiae :  money  ia  the 
sorest  means  oi  promotion  in  that  intelligent  and  intdleotoal  branch  of 
her  Majesty's  army  whose  head-quaitera  are  stationed  at  Woolwich, 
whilst  our  good  friends  the  loyal  and  braye  cffieeia  of  dear  dd  rich 
Nunky  John  Company— in  many  regiments,  if  not  in  all— have 
a  fund  with  which  the  juniors  purchase  out  tiiie  senion.  Hie  JJimes 
may  draw  invidious  comparisons,  and  pray  the  military  service  gene* 
rally  might  be  assimilated  to  the  Indian  one,  where  every  officer  looks 
npon  his  profsssion  as  his  home,  and  his  pay  and  emoluments  as  his 
patrimony;  but  rest  assured  that  it  is  so  inherent  in  our  national 
natures,  that,  whether  Royal  or  Indian  officer,  he  will  endeavour  with 
tiiat  pay  to  improve  that  home ;  and  as  each  succeeding  step  entails  such 
benefit  and  comfort,  he  will  endeavour  to  do  that  towards  hims^ 
whereby  he  is  most  benefited,  and  whereby  he  is  made  most  comfortable. 
Give  an  Englishman  a  mud  hovel  in  the  wilds  of  Ghdway,  he  will  do  his 
best  with  money  and  exertion  to  turn  it  into  a  cottage  om^  and  exactiy 
in  the  same  ratio  are  those  effects  felt  in  the  British  army, 

"  Ah  I  but  we  shall  get  a  superior  man  to  enlist  V  exclaims  pater- 
familias. Forsooth,  we  have  heard  that  cry  ere  this  !  Mr.  Layara  told 
OS  of  some  such  thing  when  in  1846  he  reduced  the  term  of  service  of 
tlie  soldier  to  ten  years  ;  and  now,  when  the  popular  mania  is  to  do  away 
with  purchase,  we  have  the  same  old  song.  A  shilling  a  day,  wito 
deductions,  is  a  vast  inducement  to  any  man,  surely,  to  enlist,  with  even 
the  certainty  of  after  some  fifty  years  becoming  a  major-general— eh, 
good  gentleman  ?  Nay,  we  will  not  presume  so  mucn  on  our  reader^s 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  of  the  world,  of  Byron's  noblest  study, 
"  man,"  as  to  attempt  to  induce  him  to  believe  tiiat  yonder  youngster, 
<<  taking  the  shilling^'  at  the  side  of  the  Hampshire  Hog,  in  Westminater, 
is  calculating  how  many  years  he  has  to  serve  ere  he  mounts  the  ser- 
geant's stripes — how  many  it  will  be  before  he  dofis  the  worsted  epaulette 
and  dons  the  golden  one— and  lastiy,  the  exact  year  he  finds  that 
fiibnlous  bftton  which  we  are  told  is  shortiy  to  be  nid  in  every  man's 
knapsack?  Nol  no!  There  are  other  reasons:  the  knit  brow,  the 
anllen  look,  tell  of  quairels  at  home.  Again :  that  sigh,  those  pale  and 
haggard  cheeks,  those  downcast,  melancholy-looking  eyes,  bespeak 
poverty  and  neglect :  some  village  philosopher,  who  has  begged  lus  way 
to  London  to  earn  &me,  and  honour,  and  riches,  finds  but  too  soon 
his  equals  and  superiors,  and  reaps  only  poverty,  neglect,  and  misery. 
Yet  agam :  look  on  that  merry^faced  lad ;  his  smiling  lips,  his  dark,  hazel 

nhis  blithesome  gait,  and  ringing  whistle,  tell  of  one  whose  spirit  ia 
being  chained  to  the  loom  or  plough  and  loves  the  stir,  and 
danger,  and  excitement  of  war  lor  aueh  feSings  themselves;  he  calcu- 
lates on  nought  just  now  save  whieh  soklier  he  shall  *^  stand"  beer  far 
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viih  die  shilling  he  has  taken.  And  finally,  look  again  :  that  shaxp- 
featored,  emaciated,  and  trembling  wretch,  shivering  in  a  nudsummei's 
sun,  tells  too  plainly  the  spendtmift,  the  drunkard,  and  the.  criminal. 
There  you  have,  good,  worthy,  old  gentleman,  your  party.  The 
prodigal  son,  the  ^age  philosopher,  the  merry  ploughhoy,  and  the 
drunken  criminal.  Take  a  good  look  at  them  ;  it  la  the  last  time  you 
will  see  them  so.  To-morrow  or  the  next  day  they  will  be  in  scarlet 
coat  and  blue  <*  overalls,"  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge  machine,  that,  aflter 
all  is  said  and  done,  is  a  <<  wee  bit"  feared,  and  laugh  when  foreigners 
talk  of  Inkerman,  Alma,  and  Balaklava.  ^Well,  do  you  think  one  or 
^ther  of  these  when  they  enlisted  in  that  *^  distinguished  service,  which 
you  are  now  paying  double  income-tax  to  keep  up,  ever  gave  a  thought 
of  the  field-marshal's  b&ton  bebg  in  the  valise  ?  Verily,  verily !  no,  no  I 
Well,  to  flatter  your  whim,  good  old  paterCBunilias,  we  will  suppose  an 
exception  to  our  rule — we  totU  suppose  a  recruit  enlists  solely  for  the 
chance  of  becoming  an  officer.  Does  any  rational  reader  suppose  that, 
without  realising  purchase-money,  the  non-commissioned  officer  would 
give  up  his  pension  which,  as  one,  he  receives  ?  But  here  let  us  again 
pause,  and  explain  what  '^  pensions"  mean,  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  our 
civilian  readers.  Every  soldier  discharged  receives  the  following  rate  of 
pension  for  life : 

Service.  Bates. 

«.   d. 

Privates,  Cavalry |  g  ^'^:;:::;::;:::i  I  ^/'"^ 

infantry...! 25      ,,  i    3      ,, 

Non-commissioned  officers  have,  in  addition  to  the  above  pensions,  the 
following  rates,  computed  from  the  date  of  enlistment,  for  every  year  of 
service  as  non-commissioned  officers,  viz. : 

1.     d. 

Eegimental  sergeant-major    0    2^ 

Troop  sergeant-majors  and  colour-sergeants 0    1 

Sergeants 0    1 

Corporab 0    0^ 

All  these  are  independent  of  <*  blood  money,"  loss  of  limbs  in  action, 
blindness,  wounds,  &c.  &c. 

Do  you,  therefore,  good,  worthy  paterfamilias,  suppose  that  any  non- 
commissioned officer  would  give  up  the  chance  of  such  a  comfortable 
retiring  pension  (which  might,  as  a  regimental  sergeant-major  of  cavalry, 
amount  to  3s.  6d.  per  diem)  for  the  honour  of  being  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  except  he  was  safe  of  the  contingency  of  uie  purchase-money 
of  his  promotion?  Nay,  for  both  the  regulation  and  the  sum  given  over 
that  regulation,  amounting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to— in  a  crack 
cavalry  corps — for  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  15,000l,  for  a  captain  6000/.? 
We  fear  not ! 

But  another  difficulty  is  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  eradicating  the  system 
of  promotion  by  purchase,  by  the  very  pensions  to  which  we  have  just 
made  allusion,  and  the  country  must  be  prepared  for  an  additional  burden 
of  severd  millions  sterling  to  meet  or  remove  this  new  obstacle  as  it  now 
presents  itself.     The  artillery  have  large  retiring  pensions,  as  we  have  no 
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doubl  our  readers  are  aware.  Of  course  tbe  line  must  haye  ihe  same. 
You  oonld  not  use  the  best  term  of  a  man's  life,  send  lum  to  eveiy 
dime,  making  him  serve  "where  the  sun  never  sets," — soldier  from 
Canada  to  the  West  Indies— and  when  fairly  worn  out,  and  old,  and  use- 
less, and  fit  for  nothing  but  cackling  of  the  old  Duke  of  York  or  the 
iron  Wellington,  like  our  inestimable  friend  Joe  Bagshot,  we  say  you 
surely  could  not  turn  him  to  the  barrack-gate  and  bid  him  "  begone'' 
like  a  drummed-out  private  ?  Nor  could  you  make  all  generals,  nor 
give  to  all  appointments,  or  districts,  or  regiments,  otherwise  there  would 
be  nothing  but "  Richmonds  in  the  field ;"  nor  again  could  you,  now  the 
old  boys  are  '^past  their  work,"  their  occupations,  like  Othello,  ^*gone," 
turn  them  loose  on  the  streets  of  London,  until,  passed  to  their  parishes, 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  workhouse  relief?  The  idea  is  preposterous ; 
the  Chartists  would  sin?  pseans  of  ecstasy  !  You  mtuty  therefore,  pension 
off  these  old  boys,  ana  the  longer  we  were  at  peace,  and  the  younger 
you  wished  your  generals  to  be,  so  much  the  larger  would  your  pension- 
nst  swell.  Are  you  prepared,  good,  worthy  John  Bull,  for  all  this  ?  If 
you  are — reform  by  aU  means ;  if  not,  if  your  army  is  satisfied,  wait — 
wait  a  little  longer — ^wait  until  Burmers  petition  you  for  firee  trade,  until 
peers  legislate  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  until  the  Whitechapel  thi^ 
sohdts  K  15  to  take  him  up  for  'Sprigging  an  old  lady's  vipe  at  'Xter 
'all ;"  wait,  good  John,  until  "  the  sky  drops,  and  tne  heavens  rain 
larks !" 

Merit,  a  cordon  of  merit,  we  must  have  for  our  army;  education  we 
must  have,  not  the  farce  it  is  now  ;  better  pay  we  must  have,  not  the 
miserable  pittance  you  give  now,  where  the  private  is  not  so  well  paid  as 
the  Irish  bogtrotter,  nor  the  officer  as  a  master  cotton-spinner.  Besides 
all  these,  we  must  have  a  total  annihilation  of  ^'  police  duty"  for  our 
troops.  We  must  not  send  a  company  to  Ballymacrowdy,  in  Mayo,  be- 
cause the  poor  are  starving  and  the  landlord  is  an  absentee ;  nor  a  troop 
to  Donkeythome  because  its  captain  is  cousin  to  the  great  duke  there. 
But  we  must  concentrate  them  all  at  Chobham,  or  at  Aldershott,  or  at  the 
Cnrragh,  and  teach  them  what  campaigning  is  really  likely  to  be  ;  and 
then,  when  the  day  of  battle  is  at  hand,  when  the  first  shot  is  fired,  they 
will  be  ready  prepared  for  the  crisis,  and  the  heartrending  tales  with 
which  our  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  so  teemed  with  these  last  six 
months  will  remain  as  but  legends  of  the  past  with  the  other  stories  of 
the  instruments  of  torture  in  use  in  Great  Britain's  darker  ases.  Green 
coffee  and  the  rack,  base  cloth  and  the  stake,  **  ammunition '  boots  and 
the  thumbscrew,  will  become  relics  of  barbarity,  treasured  up  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  our  children's  children  to  see,  and  mayhap  form 
the  material  for  some  startling  romance  for  a  future  Ainsworth! 

If  we  reform  these,  and  such  as  these,  we  shall  do  not  only  a  great 
social  good,  but  a  holy  and  heavenly  one ;  our  regiments  will  no  longer 
become  the  charnel-houses  for  our  surplus  population;  and  surrouncKng 
nations  will  with  one  accord  allow  that  England's  army  is  not  only  brave 
and  loyal,  but  wise  and  moral. 
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THE  WOMEN  AND  THE  SALONS  OF  FRANCE, 

UXXXBB  TBB  »Mynt»^  tHB  JKESZOaAXXOir,  ASD  THB  MORABOBT  OF  JULr. 

Cabdikal  Mazabin  said  to  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  at  die  time  of  the 
peaee  of  the  Pyrenees :  ^'  How  lucky  jou  are  in  Spain :  diere,  women  are 
satisfied  with  being  coquettish  or  devout ;  they  obey  their  lover  or  their 
confessor,  and  interfere  with  nothing  else.  But  nere,  they  wish  to  govern, 
ihe  State.  We  have  three  such :  the  Duchess  of  Chevieuse,  the  Princess 
Palatine,  and  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  women  who  would  overthrow 
emmres  by  their  intrigues.** 

The  Chancellor  Maupeon  used  to  say  that  women  could  not  under- 
stand politics  more  than  geese.  A  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  held  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  fair  sex  in  equally  low  estimation.  His  wife  having  ventured 
an  observation  upon  the  war  which  he  had  to  sustain  against  Swabi% 
^<  Madame,"  he  sud,  ^'  we  took  you  to  give  us  a  successor,  and  not  to 
give  us  advice.** 

Jean  V.  of  Brittany  averred  that  a  woman  knew  all  that  was  wanted  of 
her  '<  quand  elle  savoit  mettre  diffiSrence  entre  la  chemise  et  le  pourpoinct 
de  son  mary.**  Moli^re  has  dramatised  tiiis  historical  saying,  related  bj 
Montaigne,  in  his  ^'  Femmes  Savantes :" 

Nos  p^es,  sur  ce  point,  ^talent  ^ns  bien  sens^. 
Qui  aisaient  qu'une  femme  en  sait  toujours  assez 
Quand  la  capacity  de  son  esprit  se  haosse 
A  oommltre  un  pourpoint  dWec  un  haut-de-ehausse. 

In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  November,  1806,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L 
wrote  to  Josephine  :  ''You  appear  to  be  annoyed  at  the  bad  things  I  say 
of  women.  It  is  true  I  hate  intriguing  women  above  all  tlungs.  I  am 
accustomed  to  women  who  are  good,  mild,  and  conciliating ;  tiiose  are 
Ibe  women  I  like.** 

Alwiiys  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  Madame 
de  Stael  asked  him  one  day,  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  who  in  his 
estimation  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world,  dead  or  alive  r 

''  Celle  qui  a  fiut  le  plus  d*enfants,**  answered  Napoleon,  smiling. 

Notwithstanding  these  records  of  ungallant  attacks  made  by  authority 

3>on  the  fair  sex.  Dr.  Veron  justly  remarks,  that  in  France  women  have 
ways  exercised  a  certun  empire  upon  society  as  it  existed  in  their  time; 
they  have  known  how  to  change  their  parts,  their  attitudes,  and  tbeif 
seductions  under  different  regimes;  ana,  at  many  epochs  of  French 
history,  they  have  even  pretended  to  govern  the  State.* 

The  empire  of  women  was  of  brief  duration  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolution  of  1789 :  the  salons,  at  that  epoch  so  numerous,  so  brilliant, 
and  a  few  nights  previously  so  powerful,  were  speedily  dispersed  by  brutal 
and  threatening  influences — those  of  the  clubs  and  the  street ;  influences 
which  put  to  tne  rout  all  assemblages  which  required  a  certain  quietude 
for  their  effective  development. 

Madame  de  Stael,  at  that  time  in  her  premiere  Jeunessey  made  an 
attempt,  during  tiie  administration  of  M.  de  Narbonne  and  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  to  exercise  a  certain  influence  upon  that  assembly 
in  ner  salon,  and  to  rally  and  to  direct  its  principal  members,  as  at  a 

*  M^noires  d'nn  Bourgeois  de  Paris.    Far  Le  Doctenr  Y^n.    Tome  Sixi^me. 
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later  peiiod  ivst  done,  in  the  midst  of  the  animatod  but  vegnlar  move* 
menti  of  %  oonstitutioiial  monarchj.  These  preoooiomi  politieal  remiioiia 
were  ovaffthrown  b j  the  same  impetaona  tomnt  which  earned  away  the 
throne  of  the  10th  of  August 

The  rast  iofluenoe  of  Madame  Roland's  salon  is  now  a  matter  of 
history.  This  remariiaUe  woman,  clerer  and  ambitioaB,  ruled  over  the 
men  oif  her  party  as  if  she  had  been  theb  diief.  She  was  the  first  ndio 
endearooiea  to  organise  the  bourgeoisie  of  France  of  '89.  She  was  in 
llie  possession  of  more  gmoes  and  amiability  than  is  generally  supposed, 
but  her  projects  for  die  fuftare^  perchanee  reasonable^  but  oertaiiuy  pre« 
matore^  were  <]uickly  upset  by  eatastrophes.  There  were  no  more  salona 
when  the  soafFold  became  pennanent  I 

Women,  howerer,  began  to  regain  power  the  moment  the  days  of 
Tenor  had  gone  by.  The  beautim  of  me  epoch,  among  whom  Madame 
Tallien  oocupies  historically  the  first  rank,  assured  tfanr  empire  by  the 
piiy  and  humanity  shown  to  the  victims.  The  goodness  of  tneir  hearts, 
the  cynical  ex-Director  of  the  Opera  would  make  us  believe,  sympathising 
with  all  forms  of  suffering,  Jes  enirahurii  mtme  a  de/aeile9  iendresseg  ! 

Under  the  Directory,  Madame  de  Stael  saw,  on  her  return  from 
Switaerland,  the  leaders  of  all  shades  of  the  <^  pAvty  reassembled  in  her 
salons.  Her  doors  were  onhr  ckwed  to  the  Jacobms.  The  author  of 
<*  Corinne"  was  indebted  for  this  great  influence  to  the  vemarinble  qualities 
of  her  heart  and  intellect,  to  an  indefiitigable  activity,  and  to  a  certain 
prodigality  of  herself  and  of  her  sentiments.  Those  even  whom  she 
pleased  least  capitulated  in  the  long  run.  She  succeeded  in  bringing 
within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions  every  person  of  distinction  or 
renown.  But  diese  reunions,  where  Madame  de  Stael  pretended  to  reign 
and  govern,  were  deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Exiled  to  Switaeriand,  she  regretted  there  for  a  long  time  her  salon  in 
Pteis,  or,  as  she  used  to  call  it,  her  rivulet  of  the  Rue  du  Bae. 

The  Consulat  saw  several  salons  of  more  or  less  importance  open  their 
doora^  and  allowed  them  to  exist.  Madame  de  Monteasoo,  widow  of  a 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  wife  she  had  been,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon  had 
been  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  assembled  at  her  soiriea  persons  attached 
to  different  parties,  and  sought  to  effect  a  fusion  between  different 
regimes.  Madame  de  Montesson,  fnend  of  the  Beauhamais,  showed 
herself  devoted  to  the  Bonapartes,  and  she  made  converts  among  the 
emigrants,  and  even  among  the  great  namee  of  tlw  old  nobifity,  to  the 
new  order  of  things. 

At  this  epoch,  the  graces,  the  charms,  and  the  intelli|;eiiee  of  Madame 
R^camier,  attracted  within  her  cirde  a  polished  and  amiable  society,  but 
more  of  a  literary  than  of  a  political  cast. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  women  whose  sodomy  was  most  courted,  who 
took  die  first  places  at  the  imperial  court,  and  who  graced  die  brilliant 
assemblies  of  the  staff  on  davs  of  festivals,  revelled  in  that  great  and  rich 
beauty,  which  inspires  neither  elegies,  nor  madrigals,  nor  sonnets,  but 
whidi  mofee  the  senses  before  either  heart  or  intelleot  know  anything 
about  il 

Madame  la  Dnchesse  de  Bassano,  Madame  la  Comtesse  Dnchfttel,  Ma- 
dame RegnanU  de  Saint-Jean-d'Angely,  Madame  la  Duehesse  de  Vioence, 
Madame  Viseond ;  and,  in  second  rank,  many  a  pttf et^s  wifo,  give  us  an 
idsa  ef  dwt  beauty  which  is  compadUe  with  etsgance  and  gnee^  but 
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which,  in  order  to  conquer,  disdains  to  borrow  anything  from  the  imagi- 
nation, from  the  refinements  of  mind,  or  from  all  those  subtle  and  studied 
coquetries  which  are  requisite  to  impart  passion  in  calmer  and  more 
tranquil  epochs. 

The  numerous  varieties,  and  different  shades  of  beauty,  are  in  all  times 
represented  among  women ;  but  the  div^w  regimes  that  govern  society 
only  place  in  the  foremost  rank  those  whose  beauty,  so  to  say,  shows 
itself  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit,  with  the  ideas,  it  might 
almost  be  said  with  the  philosophy,  of  the  time.  Thus,  under  the 
Empire,  an  upright,  imposing  beanng,  a  Greek  outlioe,  a  look  full  of  fire, 
a  power  of  attraction  which  would  no  more  admit  of  being  questioned 
than  the  bravery  of  French  warriors,  some  sense  and  intelligence, — but  an 
intelligence  unclouded  by  chimeras  or  vain  misgivings,  keeping  within 
the  circle  marked  out  for  it,  appreciating  only  positive  things,  and  pre- 
ferring in  love  a  sustained  heroism  to  a  languishing  sentimentality, — such 
were,  in  the  first  years  of  the  '*entury,  the  principal  moral  and  physical 
features  of  the  women  who  were  celebrated  by  their  triumphs  in  salons, 
as  also  perhaps  by  the  glory  of  those  who  loved  them. 

The  women  of  the  Empire  entertained  the  most  tender  enthusiasm,  the 
most  sympathising  weakness  for  living  illustrations  of  the  field  of  battle ; 
for  those  brilliant  officers  whose  persons  revealed  force,  vigour,  and  cou- 
rage.    The  Lauznns  of  that  epoch  were  so  many  heroes. 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  the  imperial  regime^  a  new  group  of 
women  gathered  round  Queen  Hortense,  and,  takine  after  her,  came 
under  the  influence  of  more  refined  graces,  and  more  chaste  and  delicate 
sensibilities. 

A  new  reign  of  women  was  inaugurated  with  the  Restoration.  Clever 
women,  with  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  aristocratic  manners,  and  a 
simplicity  which  took  uncommonly,  shone  with  great  lustre  in  the  salons, 
where  they  were  surrounded  with  homages  and  distinguished  by  a  discreet 
and  reputable  celebrity.  Lamartine  came,  and  the  political,  the  poetic 
and  literary  woman,  once  more  took  the  lead.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
resuscitate  the  different  classes,  the  different  opinions  of  societies,  as  at 
that  time  constituted,  to  do  justice  to  all  the  women  that  were  then  met 
with,  distinguished  in  their  own  circles  and  their  own  little  worlds,  and 
who  rivalled  with  one  another  in  charms,  in  wit,  and  in  emulation. 

After  the  renowned  salons  of  Madame  de  Montcalm,  Madame  de 
Duras,  and  a  few  others,  which  M.  de  Villemain  has  lately  described, 
with  expressions  of  deep  regret  for  times  now  gone  by,  a  whole  youthful 
world  might  be  quoted,  who,  bursting  into  bloom  under  the  Restoration, 
heralded  its  chief  features  by  a  poetic  physionomy,  a  graceful  melan- 
choly, and  a  Christian  philosophy. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  young  woman  with  light  hair  at  the  balls  of  Ma- 
dame the  Duchess  of  Berry,  gliding  lightly  by,  scarcely  touching  the 
ground,  every  movement  impressed  with  so  much  elegance  that  one 
was  struck  with  her  ffracefulness  before  knowing  she  was  a  beauty  ? 
Who  then  recognised  the  youne  Marchioness  of  Castries,  and  cannot  now 
embody  the  idea  of  that  youthful,  charming,  aerial  beauty,  which  was 
applauded  and  honoured  in  the  salons  of  the  Restoration  ?  The  society 
of  the  time,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  sentimental  Elvira  of 
the  '<  Meditations,''^  was  less  terrestrial  and  less  pagan  in  its  tastes  than 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Empire*    Nevertheless,  the  grandiose  and 
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imposing  style  of  beauty  was  still  worthily  upheld,  with  the  lud  of  a  cer- 
tain elegance  derived  ^m  blood  and  descent,  by  the  Duchess  of  Guiche, 
since  Duchess  of  Grammont.  A  young  girl  was  also  at  the  same  epoch 
much  sought  after  in  all  the  aristocratic  salons,  where  she  was  not  less 
admired  for  her  rare  and  splendid  beauty  than  she  was  for  that  poetic 
talent  which  made  of  her  ''  la  Muse  de  la  Patrie." 

Political  men  were  at  that  time  entertained,  if  not  presided  over,  in 
the  salons  of  Madame  de  Saint  Aulaire  and  of  the  young  Duchess  of 
Broglio.  There  was  in  these  two  distinguished  ladies  a  delightful  harmony 
of  intelligence  and  thought,  and  of  elevated  and  teligious  sentiments  not 
incompatible  with  worldly  and  political  pursuits. 

The  somewhat  despotic  power  of  handsome  swordsmen  was  put  down 
in  the  boudoirs  and  salons.  There  were  other  things  to  talk  about 
besides  duels,  bulletins  of  the  grande  armSe,  and  cavaliy  charges.  Cele- 
brated preachers,  bishops  of  a  rather  worldly  turn,  people  of  talent  and  of 
irreproachable  character,  and  political  men  of  a  certain  importance,  were 
now  the  chief  persons  who  obtained  £Eivour  in  these  eloquent  and  aristo- 
cratic assemblies. 

Fashionable  ladies  even  attended  the  more  interesting  debates  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  Each  orator  filled  the  g^leries  with  his  friends 
upon  the  days  when  he  was  to  address  the  house.  The  secret  of  a  femi- 
nine protection  could  be  detected  even  in  the  highest  political  destinies 
of  the  time ;  every  minister  had  lus  Egeria.  Pnncess  Bagration,  whose 
beauty,  graces,  and  wit,  admired  at  more  than  one  congress,  have  become 
a  matter  of  history,  encouraged  and  fostered,  by  her  attendance  at  the 
tribune,  the  easy  yet  spirited  eloquence  of  M.  de  Martignac. 

A  new  era  commenced  with  tilie  Monarchy  of  July.  The  salons  of  the 
preceding  rfgime  continued  open,  but  tiliey  were  filled  with  regrets,  spite, 
and  bad  humour  against  the  government  which  had  just  been  installed. 
Then  a  new  and  distinct  race  of  women  sprang  into  existence,  took  the 
impression  of  the  day,  and  soon  imparted  a  tone  to  all  around.  These 
young  women,  of  a  beauty  which  held  a  middle  place  between  the  beauty 
of  the  Empire  and  that  of  the  Restoration,  making  their  entrance  into  the 
world  af);er  the  government  of  July  was  established  and  consolidated, 
knew  only  it,  troubled  themselves'very  little  with  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  had  preceded  them,  and  who  were  now  in  no  small  degree  faded,  and 
launched  forth  in  a  career  of  their  own,  full  of  charms  and  delights. 
Paris  had  experienced  the  reign  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and 
afterwards  that  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Honor6  ;  it  was  now  the  turn  of 
the  Place  Sunt  Georges.  Every  quarter  of  Paris  has,  in  reality,  its  dis- 
tinctive manners,  the  contrast  between  which  can  neither  be  calculated 
nor  appreciated  by  distance.  Young  women  made  their  appearance  at 
this  moment,  and  aspired  to  the  fnvolous  and  evanescent  celebrity^  of 
fashion,  who  were  possessed  of  charms,  and  always  dressed  in  a  style  alike 
rich  and  recherchiy  who  were  intellectual  but  inclined  to  the  positive, 
and  no  longer  carried  away  by  the  imagination,  and  who  were  possessed 
of  a  determination  of  will,  which  was  sustained  without  an  effort  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  varied  and  most  brilliant  disnpation.  In  the  world  of 
that  time,  fortune  held  as  great  a  place  as  ever,  and  even  greater  than 
heretofore.  People  took  a  pleasure  m  displaying  their  riches,  either  by 
costly  dress,  by  Uie  splendour  of  their  equipages,  or  by  their  luxurious 
fomitare,  extending  itself  to  the  fine  arts  and  objects  of  verta.    These 
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distbdiYe  fMiilret  of  &ihiooaUe  iadks,  aome  of  whomattvtofced  otml  die 
attention  of  the  yoang  heir  to  the  throne  under  the  Monaxdhy  of  Joly,  are 
weU  known.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  quote  a  few  names,  out  discretion 
forbids* 

'Vnthout  ibe  circle  of  the  court  of  King  Louis  Philippe  it  is  imposaiUe 
to  seize  upon  and  describe  the  numerous  forms  whidi  yanity  assumed  in 
the  ever-renewing  oonfiision  and  agitation  of  the  da^.  -  It  was  the  great 
era  for  dressing  for  effect  and  for  coquetry  without  disguise. 

In  1831,  tl^  wealthy  bourgeoisie  made  the  Opera  their  home  ;  diey 
took  the  plaoe  there  of  the  great  families  and  the  great  names  of  thb 
Restoration. 

More  than  one  young  woman  established  her  reputation  as  a  lady  of 
fashion  in  a  box  cf  the  Royal  Aeademy  of  Musie.  There  are  some 
beauties  with  whom  the  brilnaiu^  of  the  lights  and  the  staring  of  the 
crowd  impart  additional  animation  to  their  oountenanoes  and  enhance 
thw  attractiiHts. 

Who  has  not  had  the  indiscretioii  to  allow  his  lorgnette  to  rest  upon  a 
charming  lady  full  of  smiles,  with  black  eyes  and  eyebrows,  whose  neck 
and  shoulders  presented  ibe  most  exquisite  outlines  and  the  most  graceful 
moyements  ?  Her  e^qpressive  physiognomy  depicted  almost  instantane- 
ously the  Hyely  emotions  which  sne  received  from  the  theatre,  and  the 
^easure  which  the  homage  by  which  she  was  surrounded  gave  to  her. 
The  most  wealth}r  and  distinguished  yonnff  men,  as  well  as  many  old  men, 
proverbi^  for  their  gallantry,  rivalled  wiui  one  another  in  ihe  vigour  of 
their  assaults  imon  her  youdi  and  heart,  in  despite  of  ihe  foot-lights  and 
a  husband.  I(or  was  she  wanting  in  q^irit  to  repel  these  assiduities. 
<'  Take  care,"  she  said  to  a  septuagenary  one  day,  wno  waa  haraaring  her 
with  his  attentions,  ^^  je  vds  vous  c6der." 

.  This  young  lady,  whose  name  was  in  ewery  one's  mondi,  and  whose 
position  placed  her  dkmgside  of  the  court,  was  to  be  seen  at  the  most 
bshionable  baUs  as  well  as  in  the  moat  prominent  and  recherche  seat  at 
the  race-course.     Her  absence  horn  any  one  of  these  rendezvous  of 

aulence,  luxury,  and  firivolity,  would  have  been  felt  by  aU.  She  eclipsed 
oompetitont  wherever  she  showed  hersdi^  and  according  to  the  Latin 
historian,  "  eo  magis  pnefolgebat  quod  non  videbatur*'' 

During  this  regime  of  eighteen  years'  duration,  the  romances  of  Madame 
Sand  and  of  Balaac,  and  the  poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musaet,  imparted  a 
peculiar  character  to  ^oung  women.  Boldness  of  conception,  cavalier- 
like manners^  a  seoaibility  susceptible  of  deep  emotions,  but  only  for  posi- 
tive thiofi^,  or  where  their  interests  were  concerned,  constituted  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  more  or  less  political  and  more  or  less  &shionable 
women  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Some,  of  good  birth,  diarming  manners,  and  high  spirits,  indulged  in 
eccentricities  of  conduct  not  altogether  feminine.  One  of  these,  who  was 
indefatigable  in  field  sports,  a  first-rate  rider,  ready  to  engage  any 
Madame  Patin  who  should  oross  her  paih  with  sword  or  pistol,  who 
smoked  egregiously,  and  never  cared  to  control  the  fantasies  of  either 
her  heart  or  her  h^id,  had  still  the  power  to  attract  round  her,  whether 
at  the  theatre^  at  the  steeple-dbase,  or  in  the  salons,  serious  and  im- 
portant personages,  as  well  as  ^^the  fine  flower  of  onr  golden  youtii." 
Free-thinker,  if  you  so  will  it^  untameable  in  character,  tatong  life  boldly, 
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profoaiidly  philoi opbieal,  abe  iroiild»  like  the  Dmheas  of  Bourgogoe,  have 
cheered  toe  old  ag«  of  Louis  XIV.  by  her  witty  sayings ;  she  woold,  in 
the  early  days  of  l^r  youth,  haTeroosedy  by  her  nomeroasattnietioiis,  the 
worn-out  passions  of  Louis  XV. 

All  this»  let  it  he  said  without  saieasm  for  that  Tast  number  of  young 
women,  amiahle»  well-informedi  regular,  reasonable,  and  far  from  yoid  of 
beauty,  whom  die  highor  dasses  and  the  middle  classes  riral  one  another 
in  brmgbg  up  in  a  style  whieh  tends  every  day  to  confound  the  two 
dasses  more  and  more  together. 

Those  exchanges  of  tides  of  nobility  fiar  large  fortunes,  which  were  so 
common  under  &e  Restoiation,  continued  under  the  Monarchy  of  July* 
Under  this  latter  regime,  the  balance  to  be  made  in  a  contract  between 
a  coat  of  arms  and  a  dowry  was  regulated  with  increased  parsimony,  and 
not  always  so  much  in  fiBiTour  of  the  eseutehecn.  Many  a  young  woman, 
inheritor  of  the  paternal  millions,  laboriously  accumulated  m  the  practice 
of  a  more  or  less  liberal  pro&ssion,  pnrdiased  her  title  of  countess,  and 
her  right  of  presentation  in  the  sabns  of  the  Faubourg  of  St  Germain, 
for  a  very  modest  annuity  settled  upon  the  husband,  who  was  in  no  way 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ei^ital  from  whence  it  was  derived.  Under 
the  junior  branch,  the  purchase  of  a  title  of  nobility  experienced  a  great 
decline  in  value* 

The  parliamentary  government  upheld,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
if  not  an  elegant  and  refined  phraseology  in  the  salons^  at  least  a 
certain  degree  of  taste  and  ability.  But  still  it  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
among  the  women  who  gave  themselves  the  greatest  trouUe  to  lead  the 
fashion,  no  small  numW  were  also  ^'  women  of  busmess."  Many  a 
beauty  with  charming  eyes  and  most  attractive  and  poetic  countenance^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  emotions  of  daily  life  and  the  thousand  cares  and 
anxieties  inseparable  from  theur  pretensions,  would  exhibit  greater  skill  in 
detecting  the  comlnnations  of  the  Bourse  than  her  husband,  absorbed  in 
stock-exchange  speculations,  and  having  little  or  nothing  else  to  think  o£ 

One  of  the  most  fesbionable  women  of  the  Grovemment  of  July,  and 
whose  exceeding  beauty  would  have  filled  the  salons  of  the  Empire  and 
the  Restoration  witii  aiuniration,  allowed  herself  to  be  particulariy  carri^ 
away  by  what,  in  her  case,  was  a  femily  passion  for  gambling  in  tiie 
funds.  She  would  conceive  and  follow  out  combinations  of  the  most 
extensive  bearing,  and  often  conduct  them  to  a  fertunate  result  such 
as  she  herself  had  alone  foreseen ;  and  all  that  united  to  a  noble  patronage 
of  art,  and  an  admirable  appreciation  kit  intelligence  and  originality  of 
views* 

The  most  modest  artist  was  fevoured  with  the  same  delicate  attentions 
in  the  salons  of  that  lady,  whose  aspect  and  attitudes  were  those  of  a 
duchess,  as  the  leading  diplomatists,  nnanoiers,  or  statesmen  of  the  day. 
A  strong  inclination  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  rare  creates  the  love  of 
money,  and  hence  it  is  that,  amidst  the  progress  of  commerce  and  of 
industry,  many  women,  who,  one  would  think,  could  have  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  cultivate  iheir  beauty  and  study  th«r  dress,  display  a 
practical  capacity  for  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  afiairs. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  great  ladies  of  the 
court  had  nothing  but  gaming  with  which  to  ruin  or  to  enrich  them- 
selves :  in  our  times,  intellect  and  talent  play  a  far  grofiter  part  in  the 
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oombinations  which  propose  to  themselves  the  acquiring  of  a  large  fortune 
as  a  result.  The  possession  of  riches  has  not,  however,  the  effect  of 
deadening  the  sympathies  of  these  great  ladies ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
natural  tendencies  are  always  towards  generous  and  noble  actions. 

The  women  in  that  numerous  gallery  of  portraits  sketched  by  the 
masterly  hand  of  Saint  Simon,  ever  absorbed  in  their  beauty,  their  great 
luxury,  and  their  brilliant  pleasures,  combined  with  the  transaction  of  a 
serious  business,  are  wanting  in  this  last  great  feature.  None  showed 
themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  uniting  the  imagination  of  a  Law  or  a 
Colbert  with  tiie  severe  and  charming  attitudes  of  a  Maintenon,  the  lovely 
coquetry  of  a  Duchess  of  Bourgogne,  or  the  tender  and  loving  heart  of 
a  La  Valli^re. 

A  few  political  salons  flourished  under  the  Monarchy  of  July.  A 
title  of  nobility,  a  large  fortune,  a  graceful  hospitality,  personal  charms, 
or  the  reputation  of  beauty,  do  not  suffice  for  a  person  of  distinction, 
loving  the  world,  to  draw  around  her  men  of  standing,  occupying  or 
having  occupied  hieh  stations,  and  to  create  a  centre  of  conversation 
which  shall  above  au  things  be  well  informed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  mo- 
ment. It  requires,  to  produce  such  a  result,  to  have  kept  up  intimate 
relations  with  the  distinguished  men  of  other  countries  as  well  as  of  one's 
own.  How  clever  and  ready  must  the  hostess  also  be,  who  has  always 
at  her  command  the  language  which  is  best  adapted  for  those  whom  she 
has  to  address,  and  finds  words  to  gratify  every  one  ? 

Members  of  the  two  chambers — ministers,  artists,  and  literary  men — 
were  among  the  privileged  classes  in  the  salons  of  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe,  sometimes  presided  over  by  a  great  foreign  lady.  These 
intimate  and  familiar  reunions  brought  political  men  together,  and  more 
than  one  result,  useful  to  the  country,  was  thus  often  brought  about 
amidst  tiiose  confficts  of  opinion  which  arise  from  parliamentary  discus- 
sion. Many  an  academical  election  was  also  decided  by  the  influences  of 
the  salons,  and  there  still  exist  little  groups  of  academicians,  who,  by 
their  worldly  habits,  evidently  consider  themselves  as  necessary  elements 
of  fashionable  society. 

Women  have  been  sovereigpas,  and  have  seen  themselves  surrounded  by 
flatterers  in  all  ages.  In  Homer  we  find  old  men  admiring  the  graces 
of  Helen,  exalting  her  charms  and  attractions,  and  grieving  over  the 
power  of  such  fatal  seductions.  Theocritus,  full  of  sentiment  and  passion, 
makes  his  companions  and  rivals  join  with  him  in  singing  the  beauty  of 
the  daughter  of  Tyndarus.  The  munificence  of  emperors  and  kings  has 
raised  statues  and  palaces  to  those  whom  they  have  loved.  This  some- 
what pagan  worship  for  the  beauty  of  women  no  longer  exists  in  our 
times.  Women  reign,  and  always  will  reign,  over  the  heart ;  but  in  the 
present  day  the  young  woman  and  wife  is  rather  an  object  of  respect 
and  esteem  than  of  attentions  and  gallantry.  Clubs,  which  multiply 
every  day,  keep  men  away  from  female  society ;  they  lose  the  influence 
of  their  mild  and  beneficial  example,  and  they  oblige  the  more  refined 
sex  to  put  up  with  their  own  rude  and  masculine  habits,  even  to  the 
smoking  of  cigars.  The  nineteenth  centuiy  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  time  when  a  La  Rochefoucauld  said  to  a  Duchess  of  Longueville: 

Pour  m^riter  son  cceur,  ijonr  plaire  k  scs  beaux  yeux, 
Pai finit  la gaerre  aux  rois;  je  Taiirai faite  aox oieax! 
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BT  AN  ETX-WITNS88. 

Pabt  I. 

I  HAVE  ever  been  a  lover  of  the  **  dolce  fiur  niente/'  and  I  have  always 
found  this  fayourite  pnrsuit  most  to  my  taste  when  I  conld  indulge  it 
beneath  the  blue  skies  and  amidst  the  balmy  breezes  of  the  sweet  South. 
This  la^  disposition  led  me  into  Italy  in  the  winter  of  1845 :  and  I 
was  not  driven  away  by  the  approach  of  spring— the  usual  signal  for  the 
flight  of  travellers,  who,  swallow-like,  migrate  in  a  body  towards  the 
chilly  North  at  the  first  ray  of  the  bright  sunslune  which  ushers  in  the 
luxurious  summer  of  the  &voured  peninsula. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  1846,  I  was  sauntering  down 
the  Corso  at  Rome,  resolved  to  lounge  away  the  summer  day,  until  the 
hour  at  which  I  was  invited,  together  with  the  whole  Roman  society,  to 
a  fete  at  Prince  Torlonia's  villa,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia.  I  happened  to 
enter  a  shop  for  some  trifling  purchase^  and  I  soon  learnt,  from  the  eager 
questions  of  several  persons  whom  I  found  there,  that  the  expected  enter- 
tainment was  postponed.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change  of  intention,  I  received  the  first  intimation  of  an  event  which 
was  totally  unforeseen  by  any  person  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Vatican— 
"  E  morto  il  Sovrano." 

Gregory  XVI.  died  that  morning.  No  one  had  been  apprised  of  his 
dan^r.  Although  he  had  been  confined  to  his  room  for  a  few  dap  by  a 
swelling  in  the  leg,  so  slight  an  inconvenience  had  created  no  alarm,  and 
had  scarcely  been  known  to  any  but  his  immediate  attendants.  Mortifi- 
cation came  on  suddenly ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  good  old  man  had  ceased 
to  breathe.  This  Pope  had  been  a  monk ;  and  when  visitine  his  palaces, 
I  have  often  seen,  beneath  the  stately  canopies  and  the  gold-embroidered 
coverings  which  protect  the  slumbers  of  the  Chief  of  Catholic  Christen- 
dom, the  hard  sacking  upon  which  he  really  slept  after  his  elevation  to 
the  Roman  purple,  as  he  had  previously  done  amidst  the  austerities  of 
the  cloister.  But  Gregory  was  not  loved  by  his  people.  As  a  sovereign 
he  was  justly  regarded  as  a  systematic  opposer  of  political  reform ;  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  who  crowded  the  fortresses  of  the  State  suffi- 
ciently attested  his  severity  towards  all  those  who  strove  to  introduce  in- 
novations on  the  existing  institutions  of  the  county.  The  Roman  States 
were  notoriously  the  worse  governed  portion  of  Itafy.  Justice  was  exposed 
to  evety  sordid  influence  by  which  it  could  be  corrupted :  the  extensive 
briganaage,^which  had  rendered  the  country  so  insecure  under  the  reign 
of  Gregory's  predecessor,  was  bfurely  repressed  by  large  detachments  of 
troops  scatteied  amidst  the  hills  that  surround  Rome;  and,  although 
crime  was  far  less  frequent  here  than  in  more  thickly-peopled  countries, 
this  circumstance  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  simple  habits  of  the 
people,  which  reduced  their  wants  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  which  renders  the  existence,  even  of  the  poorest 
classes,  almost  luxurious,  if  compared  to  the  terrible  destitution  of  north- 
em  countries. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  a  reformation  in  the  institutions  of  thd 

May — ^voL.  cnr.  no.  cooczm.  h 
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country  had  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  Gregory's  consideration ;  but 
he  resolutely  refused  to  ado^t  any  measures  that  tended  towards  a  change. 
Warned  by  the  revolutionary  movement  which  had  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  Papacy  in  the  mt  year  of  his  reqp,  he  resolved  to  keep  the 
leaders  of  that  formidable  insurrection  within  his  power,  and  to  repress 
all  attempts  at  political  modifications,  especially  the  long-desired  measure 
of  the  secularisation  of  the  govermneiit.  Nor  can  we  refuse  to  dus  pon- 
tiff the  praise  of  political  foresight  at  least,  and  a  just  estimate!  of  the 
dangers  that  menaced  him,  whrai  we  find  that  the  individiwls  who  took 
a  o^ef  part  in  that  insurrection,  and  who  were  expveesly  excAuded  from 
the  amnesty  which  Gregory  found  himself  compelled  to  give,  were  the 
•ame  who  drove  his  successor  into  exile,  and  conducted  the  mischievous 
frioe  of  die  Roman  Republic  of  1849.  He  was  aware  that  the  country 
was  filled  with  secret  associations,  professing  the  most  daring  and  daa- 
gereos  nolitioal  creeds ;  and  tiiat  if  ooce  the  aystem  of  repression  was 
aaodified,  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  force  to  control  the  inevitable 
movem^t  Foreign  bayonets  or  internal  despotism  seemed  the  only  alter- 
natives which  their  own  weakness  forced  upon  the  too- willing  govern- 
ments of  Italy  aa  their  sole  refuge  against  the  wfld  theorists  of  revolt^on. 

Immediately  after  his  dei^  the  body  of  Gregwy  XVI.  was  embahned, 
and  laid  in  state  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  invested  with  tiie  royal  robes. 
The  Noble  Guard  watched  over  it  by  night  and  day  ;  and  many  of  their 
number  evinced  tinoere  regret  for  a  master  who  had  shown  constant 
kindness  and  consideration  to  all  who  approached  him.  The  body  was 
snbsequentiy  removed  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  St.  Peter's, 
where  it  remained  until  the  preparations  for  the  Amoral  were  completed ; 
and  here  the  people  were  permitted  to  kiss  the  dead  pontiff's  shos^  as  his 
£ciot  rested  against  the  graang  of  the  chapeL  The  funeral  ceremony  waa 
performed  in  St  Peter's  with  great  pomp,  A  ^^gantic  cata&lque  had 
been  erected,  proportioned  to  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  great  Basilica, 
and  the  funeral  mass  took  place  with  the  usual  magnificat  accompani- 
ments. This  ceremony  terminated  the  puUio  services  of  the  interment^ 
which  was  characterised  by  the  accustomed  ^lendour  of  the  Catholic 
ritual,  and  by  the  frigid  indifference  which  might  be  expected  beside 
tiie  grave  of  a  prince  who  had  no  family  and  no  fria:ids  around  him ; 
who  died,  as  he  had  lived,  alone,  amidst  a  pec^le  who  loved  him  not, 
surrounded  by  dependants  who  sought  their  personal  interests  only,  or 
by  priests  whose  lives  were  as  lonely  and  as  unoared  for  as  his  own. 

The  saddeat  sight  of  all  was  one  to  which  tiie  public  were  not  admitted, 
although  I  chanced  to  witness  it.  There  is  a  lofiy  doorway  near  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  great  entrance  to  St  Peter's,  almost 
opposite  to  tiie  tomb,  famous  as  tiie  work  of  Canova,  and  erected  by 
George  IV.  to  the  memory  of  the  last  princes  of  the  boose  of  Stuart  m 
a  cavity  over  tiiis  door  is  the  temporary  resting-place  of  the  popes,  who, 
in  accordance  with  long  usage,  are  deposited  here  until  the  death  of  his 
suQcessor  ejects  each  occupant  in  turn  ftom  bis  strange  burial-place ; 
after  wUch  the  body  is  removed,  either  to  the  subterranean  vaults  of  St 
Peter's,  where  many  of  the  pontiffs  are  entombed,  or  to  the  burial-places 
of  their  femily,  if  they  prefer  to  sleep  amidst  the  ashes  of  their  own  race. 
From  this  place  the  boay  of  Pius  VIII.  had  been  removed  privately,  on 
ibfi  pceoading  evening,  to  its  final  resting*place  in  the  vaults  beneath* 
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At  ten  o'dodc  at  nighty  the  roraains  of  Gngory  XYI.  were  oonvejad 
from  the  opposite  chapel  acroM  the  dinl^-fi^hteddkuroh.  Tbe  hody  was 
then  depoiited  in  iti  ooffias ;  afiter  which  it  was  placed  in  a  ttiange- 
looking  hox  of  common  deal,  ^t  rasemUed  an  ordinary  paeldng-caae, 
and  swung  up  by  ropes  into  the  hole  over  the  door,  where  the  masons 
proceeded  to  arick  it  vip.  During  thia  opemtion — it  caii&Qt  be  called  a 
ceremony-^there  were  a  few  torches  to  enaUe  the  woricmen  to  aoeompliah 
their  task ;  a  •olenon  chant  burst  at  intervals  from  tbe  ohoir,  and  the 
thrilfing  tones  of  the  funeral  dirge  gave  some  reKaf  to  ^  dnarineas  of 
the  vast  temple,  whose  partial  Ulnmiaation  cast  its  livid  glare  vpon  the 
features  of  a  coipse  bedecked  with  royal  robes.  The  creaking  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  coffin  was  raised ;  the  absence  of  all  afifttaranoe 
of  feeling  or  respect  in  the  few  spectators ;  the  whispered  conversation, 
and  not  unfireqoent  smiles  of  two  cardinals,  whose  official  staticw  con^Ued 
them  to  be  present  on  the  occaaon,  added  a  still  drearior  eieet  to  the 
cold  reality  of  the  scene,  and  recalled  to  my  menarY  the  vivid  contrast 
of  the  spectacle  whioh  I  had  witnessed  but  a  few  weeks  before,  when  he, 
who  had  be^  consigned  with  so  little  reverente  to  his  last  dwelHng, 
had  bestowed  his  benediction  on  a  whole  population,  kneeling  be£o?e  him 
in  the  attitude  of  deepest  humility. 

The  quaint  and  antique  ceremonies  of  the  Conclave,  which  was  imme- 
diately assembled  to  proeeed  to  the  electsan  of  a  new  Pbpe,  are  too  well 
known  to  be  intareslaiig  in  detail.  Many  aad  vaiiocis  rumours  prevailed 
as  to  tbe  candidate  who  had  the  beat  chance  of  aucceeding  to  tM  vacant 
chair  of  St  Peter,  but  he  who  wsta  chosen  was,  peihaps,  the  laat  that 
was  expeeted  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  sofSri^ges.  The  Conekve, 
often  so  slow  in  its  deliberations^  consumed  but  little  time  upon  this  oeca'* 
sion,  and  long  before  such  a  result  was  anticipated^  Rome  was  aaiXMinded 
by  the  electbn  of  Cardinal  Jiaatai.  Cardinal  Giaai,  a  roan  eminent  for 
his  abihties,  and  p<^Milar  from  his  liberal  opmion^  was  the  candidate 
towards  whom  the  public  wish  had  turned  in  anzkyus  expectation  ;  and 
his  election  was  considered  probable.  The  new  Fape,  though  less 
remarkable  for  talent,  waa  known  to  entertain  liberal  views,  and  had 
endeared  himsetf  to  the  Legation  over  which  he  had  presided  by  his 
mild  and  amiable  character.  His  electiQi&  was,  theiefore^  hailed  with 
gladness,  as  giving  a  promise  of  improvoment  and  progress.  This  £ftvonr- 
able  augury  was  further  confirmed  by  the  appointment  of  Cardinal 
Gizzi  to  the  ministry;  and  seldom  has  a  sovereign  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  more  vnivmal  joy  than  that  which  bailed  the  election  of 
Pius  IX. 

The  ceremony  of  a  pnpal  coroBatioia  is  leas  remazkaUe  than  the  ordt« 
nary  splettdoor  of  the  Raman  oourt  would  lead  to  capeeL  It  is,  in  fiict^ 
bat  a  repetition  of  the  high  mass  which  is  celebrated  in  St  Peter's  three 
times  in  ereiy  year,  with  sueh  imposing  efieet,  by  the  Pontiff  himself 
and  which,  considering  the  nneopalled  aMgnificence  of  the  chnreh,  the 
antique  splendour  of  we  oleneal  costnmes,  the  imposing  a^eaEnmee  <^ 
tiie  solders  who  line  the  Icmg  and  lofty  aisles,  the  solemmt^  of  the  Ca- 
thoUc  ritual,  which  is  here  dispkyed  in  its  most  imprasttvia  mm,  is  at  all 
times  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  eeremoniala  that  it  ia  possible  to  behold. 
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The  only  ad^tion  to  the  usual  serviee,  exeeptu^  some  jprqrers  adapted 
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befeie  the  Pope,  as  he  was  carried  up  the  church  in  his  chair  of  state, 
whilst  a  Yoioe  in  warning  tones  repeats  aloud  the  words :  ^'  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi;" — a  record  of  the  instability  of  his  newly-acquired  gran- 
deur that  was  speedily  impressed  in  a  still  more  enduring  manner  upon 
the  heart  of  Pius  IX. 

The  act  of  inauguration  takes  place  on  the  "  Loggia,"  or  gallery,  over 
the  great  gate  of  the  church,  when  the  mitre  is  removed  by  the  at- 
tendant bishops,  and  the  triple  tiara  is  placed  on  the  new  sovereign's 
head,  whilst  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  and  the  bells  of  a  hunted 
churches  announce  the  event  to  his  subjects.  But  from  the  great  height 
of  the  porch,  and  the  consequent  distance  of  the  spectators  assembled  in 
the  square  beneath,  the  ceremony  is  imperfectly  seen,  and  produces  but 
little  effect. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  immediate  and  extensive  reforms  had  now 
become  apparent  to  every  rational  observer.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Roman  States  had  fiedlen  rar  behind  in  the  march  of  European  progress^ 
and  that  it  would  not  be  possible  any  longer  to  refuse  a  reasonable  modi- 
fication of  institutions  of  which  the  abuses  were  notorious,  and  the  un- 
popularity deeply  rooted.  The  new  Pope  was  well  informed  concerning 
the  public  feeling,  and  the  natural  mildness  and  docility  of  his  character 
disposed  him  to  lend  a  fieivourable  ear  to  representations  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  people,  whilst  he  was  not,  perhaps,  suffidently  acquainted  with 
the  evil  designs  that  were  mingled  with  the  newly-awakened  hopes.  It 
would  be  incorrect  to  ascribe  the  events  that  ensued  alone  to  a  deficiency 
of  foresight  or  energy  in  the  Pope ;  no  degree  of  firmness  or  political 
address  in  the  sovereign  could  have  sufficed  to  stem  the  torrent,  unsup- 
ported as  he  was  by  any  material  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  movement 
communicated  to  the  masses,  and  fostered  by  the  revolutionary  clubs,  as 
soon  as  the  first  impulse  was  given,  by  raising  the  cry  of  reform  through- 
out Italy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  liberal  act 
of  the  new  pontiff  was  in  effect  the  first  step  of  the  revolution. 

On  the  Ivth  of  July,  one  month  after  his  election  was  proclaimed, 
Pius  gave  forth  an  amnesty,  which  released  upwards  of  three  thousand 
political  delmquents,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  the  pardoned  should 
pledge  their  honour  not  to  enter  into  any  future  plots  against  the  Roman 
government.  How  far  these  gentlemen  redeemed  their  plighted  words, 
the  subsequent  career  of  Sterbini,  Galetti,  Orioti,  and  others  amongst 
the  prisoners  then  emancipated,  has  informed  the  world  ! 

No  words  can  describe  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  this — tiie  first 
popular  act  that  had  emanated  for  so  long  from  any  papal  government — . 
was  received  throughout  Italy.  One  universal  shout  of  triumph  burst 
fix)m  the  very  heart  of  the  people ;  the  loud  freedom-cry  resounded  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  and  '<  Pio  Nono*'  became  the  national 
idol.  Processions,  composed  of  every  class,  rushed  by  torchlight  to  the 
Quirinal  to  express  their  gratitude,  and  to  receive  the  Pope's  benediction. 
Wherever  he  appeared  his  patii  was  strewed  with  flowers  ;  happy  voices 
exultingly  prodaimed  him  the  saviour  of  his  country ;  the  people  un- 
harnessed his  horses  that  they  might  themselves  draw  the  carriage  of 
their  benefactor  ;  whilst  badges  of  white  and  yellow — Pius's  colours — 
were  worn  on  every  breast,  so  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  emblem  of 
revolution.     In  every  direction,  whether  at  Rome  or  m  the  provinces. 
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triomphal  arches  recorded  his  services  to  his  people  ;  hymns  of  praise 
TOpeated  the  joy  and  gratitude  that  he  inspired.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  feeling  was  deep  and  sincere,  until  the  dan- 
gerous pertorbators,  who  sought  subversion  and  not  reform,  gained  an  un- 
happy ascendancy,  which  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  Italian  liberty. 

Soon  the  elements  of  the  comiag  storm  might  be  discerned  amidst 
the  universal  gladness.  The  soldiery  were  permitted,  individually,  but 
in  full  uniform,  to  join  the  tumultuous  assembla^,  which  now  appeared 
constantly  before  the  papal  palace,  to  express  uieir  satisfaction  for  past 
favours,  or  to  pray  for  more  ;  even  some  of  the  Pope's  own  guard,  men 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome,  joined  in  the  disorderly  processions. 
Soon  banners  were  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  vow  for  national  unity — the  lure  under  cover  of  which 
the  subversion  of  the  existing  governments  was  first  indicated  to  the 
people — and  all  processions  were  now  preceded  by  a  larg^  flag,  covered 
with  crape  and  other  funeral  ensigns,  upon  which  the  name  of  ^'  Alta 
Italia''  was  written  in  black  letters. 

At  length,  when  already  too  late,  the  government  became  alarmed  at 
the  extent  and  the  imcontroUable  nature  of  the  demonstrations,  which 
were  perpetually  repeated,  and  always  with  indications  of 'increasing 
licence.  I^ot  only  were  the  political  functions  of  the  priesthood  loudly 
assailed,  but  the  Church  itself  was  openly  attacked;  and  as  a  first  sign  of 
hostility,  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Lambruschini  were  publicly  burnt.  The 
most  enlightened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  liberal,  circles  of  Rome 
are  composed  of  the  second  class  of  the  citizens,  and  it  is  amongst  the 
advocates  and  men  of  business  that  the  energy,  information,  and  ability 
of  the  country  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  In  this  class  the  temporal  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  was  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  feudal  times,  totally  opposed 
to  the  rising  spirit  of  improvement,  and  they  had  long  looked  to  Pied- 
mont and  her  sovereign  as  the  means  of  restoring  liberty  to  Italy.  It 
was,  then,  from  profound  calculation  amongst  the  most  influential  and 
popular  persons  of  the  country  that  the  excitement  of  the  people  was 
fostered  and  encouraged  ;  and  no  sooner  was  an  attempt  made  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  constant  meetings,  imder  cover  of  which  the  general  effer- 
vescence was  gaining  m>und,  than  the  enthusiasm  which  had  greeted 
the  first  acts  of  Pius  IX.  vanished  at  once,  and  the  discontent  which 
had  been  industriously  instilled  into  the  public  mind  by  revolutionazy 
agents  became  immediately  apparent.  In  the  month  of  June,  scarcely  a 
year  after  his  accession,  as  I  passed  the  Alps  into  Switzerland,  the  Hymn 
of  Pio  Nono  was  the  last  sound  that  I  heard  upon  Italian  ground — the 
name  of  Pio  Nono  was  carved  upon  the'  rudest  rocks  of  the  Simplon : 
when  I  returned  to  Rome,  in  November,  I  found  that  the  idol  had 
already  been  removed  from  its  pedestal.  Such  and  so  fleeting  is  popular 
applause ! 

The  8th  of  November  had  been  appointed  for  the  ceremony  which, 
from  immemorial  custom,  follows  the  coronation  of  a  newly-elected  Pope^ 
called  the  **  Possesso,"  or  taking  possesion  of  the  cathedral  of  Rome,  the 
ancient  Basilica  of  St.  John  of  Lateran.  The  procession  was  very 
numerous,  aind  of  great  historic  interest,  from  the  dresses  worn  upon  the 
occasion :  chamberlains,  pages,  grooms,  all  were  attired  in  the  costumes 
of  Ae  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  the  pageant  wore 
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mare  the  aspect  of  a  wane  in  die  ConuTal  than  die  graTe  oeremoiiial  of 
tiie  moet  ancient  Christian  buhop  aaniining  his  sapremaey  in  the  prin- 
cipal oathedral  of  Chriatendom.  The  whole  bodj  of  the  ctergj,  of  ererj 
nmk,  rode  on  nmlea  or  ponies,  led  hj  grooms  or  e(|aeniee.  The  Pope 
departed  firom  ancient  nsageupon  diis  occasion,  and  joined  the  prooessiaii 
in  nis  state  carriage,  wlitlsl  hk  mnle  was  led  before  hias,  magnifioeotlj 
caparisoned.  This  curious  and  inteiesting  sight  was  romaiUale  in  a 
politieal  point  of  view,  as  the  occasion  on  whidb  the  decUning  popularity 
of  die  Pope  was  first  pabKcly  evinced,  and  some  of  the  prelates  wlio 
followed  in  his  train  were  received  with  lond  exprossions  of  dissatisfiKdon. 

Tet,  in  spite  of  die  growing  discontent,  important  meaaoret  for  im* 
prcmng  the  condition  of  the  people  had  made  great  progress.  The  Pope 
had  given  his  sanction  for  die  constniction  of  four  difieront  lines  of  nil* 
wflj,  destined  to  cross  the  conntry  in  every  direction,  in  which  the  free- 
dom of  the  commnnication  and  the  enooaragement  of  conuneice  could  be 
ftcUitated.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  revise  the  criminal  code,  to 
render  die  execution  of  justice  more  efficient,  and  to  prevent  die  cor- 
raption  of  the  judges,  which  had  hidierto  been  open  and  notorious. 
StMse  of  die  older  tribunals  were  idMlished,  and  miited  to  die  behest 
ceiDt  of  Justice,  denominated  the  <*Sacm  Consaha;'*  nad,  finally,  a 
oovBMal  of  state  was  appointed,  empowered  to  advise  and  direct  the  sove* 
imgn  in  all  the  measures  of  lids  government.  A  municipal  conncii  had 
been  accorded,  and  a  senate  was  instituted.  The  council  of  state,  into 
which  the  prince  endeavoored  to  introdnce  all  the  honest  intelligenee  of 
die  country,  was  inanfurated  by  a  procession,  in  which  the  diplomatic 
affevts  of  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  took  dieir  pboe,  amidst  the  finntic  joy 
of  the  people,  but  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  minister.  Cardinal 
Ferretti  had  replaced  Cardinal  Gini,  whose  failing  healdi  mcapacitated 
him  fbr  the  tmls  of  office,  amidst  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers^  and 
whose  popularity  had  gradually  faded  away  before  his  first  attempts  to 
repress  disorder.  Ferretti  remonstrated  against  die  perilous  licence  of 
permitting  the  representatives  of  the  Italian  sovereigns  to  associate  diem- 
sehres  wi£  those  popular  demonstrations,  of  which  die  teBden<7  created 
somndi  uneasiness.  But  his  wise  Ibreright  was  disregarded;  and)  in 
^te  of  hu  remonstrances,  the  Pope  was  persuaded  to  give  his  consent. 

The  reforms  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardendy  wished,  exA  which 
were  now  conceded,  failed  to  satisfy  the  people,  excited  and  urged  forward 
b^  the  emissaries  of  the  revoiutionaxr  party.  These  aetive  agents  of 
mischief  assiduously  cireulated  fUse  and  alarming  rumours  of  reaetionaTy 
plots  in  order  to  create  irritation  and  dread.  Ail  those  who  evinced  the 
disposition  to  resist  a  headlong  career  of  subversion  were  secredy  mariced 
OQt  and  threatened  with  assassinatton ;  and  accusations  of  consniracr 
with  foreim  powers  were  widely  spread  to  increase  die  growing  ul-wiU 
towards  the  Pope  and  the  clergy.  The  people  were  thus  oonstandy 
maddened  by  fear,  and  excited  to  fresh  excesses  by  the  arts  of  the  secret 
eaeieties,  to  whose  daring  and  desperate  maohinatkmB  Italy  owes  her 
pwsent  slavery. 

But  this  state  of  agitation  and  convulsion  was  not  ooofined  to  Italy 
alone  ;  and  die  success  of  the  popular  party  in  other  countries  served  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  the  discontent,  especially  in  Boose,  where  die 
abolition  of  the^Nnporel  povfer.of  the  Pi^pacy  was  the  object  really  enter- 
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tvnitd  bj  tbe  ultm-Gbaml  mf^*  iBsareetionaiy  morvomeniB  Ymi  tekm 
plaoe  in  the  pioviaoei^  of  wiiich  tine  obyeci  wu  to  obtam  a  national 
gaud ;  and  after  a  iligfat  attempt  a*  leeMtance^  this  iimovatieEa  was 
yielded  to  tlwinBhes  of  die  people,  altkeagh  it  was  centrarjto  the 
opinieo  of  AiegHo,  and  majuj  of  the  wiaar  aaid  mofe  far-ogbted  fiaaada 
of  velbnii.  Rome  soon  followed  the  example,  and  on  the  5th.  of  Julji 
1847,  thecivio  goard  was  institated  theie  at  die  demand  «f  a  mok 

At  Napka  wad,  in  Florenoe,  in  Skaky  and  Calabiia»  aymptoma  of  a 
Rmilarepiiit  had  ahown  thcaaaeifna.  The  Duke  of  Luoca  had  ahdi* 
cated,  and  <3eBQB  waa  in  c^w  icnrolt  In  Switanriaikd,  the  CathoBe 
eantnis  had  been  espeeted  to  oppoae  a  clciparati  reaistanee  to  the  de- 
mands «f  the  mom  powerftri  States  of  the  Fedemtkn,  but  they  yielded 
after  albeUaoeatendoni  and  ike  news  was  zeaeived  in  Rome  with  estea* 
vagant  exultation.  The  town  was  iUumiaated^  and  the  tokens  ef  the 
|mblie  joy  were  load  and  oniversaL  A  dmrt  time  after,  when  the  Pope's 
mtontion  of  -visiting  the  Jesints'  Cofiege  was  known,  a  £aorderhr  moh 
radied  vp  to  the  Qoiiioal,  leeoiTed  to  prevent  the  ezeovtion  of  hirniwiflii 
But  thsy  found  the  pafawe-gates  ck)8ed»  and  the  Swiss  gnaid  ki  leaJiaeai 
to  defettd  tile  enttance^  M\m  some  parking,  die  ^pe  consaited  to 
leoeive  a  depwtatiea  of  his  refractory  sul^ects ;  and  toe  tmaalt  was 
finally  appeased  by  his  proatise  to  appear  in  the  Covsa  oa  the  f oUowiag 
day.  Upea  thai  oecasmn  his  oaniage  was  foUowed  by  the  eart  of  Cicer* 
yaccbio,  the  popular  demagogue,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  attendants.  Ii^ 
aidtiag  banaers  and  rebeiiioBS  cries  arose  in  erery  £rection,  and  it  became 
eompletely  obviow  that  nothing  bat  fbioe  eioatd  avert  the  dangers  whiA 
tbreatsned  the  pwgww  of  eventi. 

In  the  ataaAhs  of  Janaary  and  Febmary,  sueeassive  revohitioiis  broke 

out  ia  the  other  ItaUan  States.    At  Palermo  die  insmgeats  obtained 

eoaqpkto  wiBeMo,  and  proefadmed  a  prorisional  government;  whilst  the 

Doc  di  Mijo^  Goivamor  of  Sidly,  o&red  ao  oppoeitkm  to  die  ineuixeo- 

tion.    A  Coiee  of  eeven  thousand  men  was  dopptttched  from  Naples  to 

ledoee  the  eoantiy  to  sabmi8sk>%  aader  (general  Deeaaffet^  an  officer  of 

snpfiosed  ability;  but  whether  unfutfafnl  to  the  cause  which  he  was  sent 

to  defend,  or  reaUy  iacapaUe,  he  took  no  effmtual  steps  to  regain  what 

M^o  had  kMt,  and  after  a  ihort  delay  he  evacuated  PMermo.     With  die 

.fort  in  hk  hands  and  the  Neapolitaa  deet  in  die  harbour,  he  prefecreda 

long  march,  aerois  a  hostile  eoun^,  in  order  to  embariE  at  Messma; 

sustaiaed  coasiderable  loss  amidst  some  reeky  defiles,  in  which  he  impnft* 

dently  engaged  his  army,  and  was  attacked  by  the  national  forces ;  and 

finally,  afUr  fighting  his  way  to  YiUabate,  where  he  defeated  tbe  Sici- 

fiaas,  easbdKrked  for  Naples^  leavm|^  behmd  his  horses  and  guns,  whilst 

Sinly  remained  free  under  the  provisional  government. 
The  '      -   -     


lie  example  of  the  SJciKaae  gave  the  signal,  which  Naples  waa  not 
stow  ia  obeying.  Calabiia,  so  long  die  stronghold  of  the  Carbonari, 
had  already  risen  against  the  royal  authonty;  and  on  tba  37th  of 
Jaauary  a  tumatoions  mob  thronged  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  da* 
■anded  a  constitution.  The  cannon  of  St.  £lino  gave  a  speedy  leepoasD 
to  tiM  popular  cry;  and  tbe  bk)od-red  flag,  which  soared  aloft  from  die 
tawars  of  the  fortress,  prodaiased  that  mardal — and  not  constitadoBal— 
law  was  die  boon  which  dwy  were  aboat  to  receive.  Bat  in  spito  of  these 
first  energetie  maaswes  of  the  govemmsat,  a  panic  seeaM  soon  to  have 
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paralysed  the  royal  couDcils,  for  subsequent  events  forbid  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  alive  to  the  wisdom  of  timely  concession.  Whatever 
motives  led  to  the  sudden  change,  it  is  certain  that,  upon  the  following 
day,  the  ministry  was  dismissed,  and  a  constitution  promised,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  me  delighted  people.  Peace  seemed  restored,  although 
order  was  not  in  question  amidst  the  tumult  of  that  day.  The  troops 
were  strictly  confined  to  their  barracks ;  the  national  guard  held  all  the 
posts  of  the  city ;  and  the  king  and  his  brothers  rode  through  the  town 
with  no  other  escort  than  a  few  attendants.  On  the  18th  of  February 
the  promised  constitution  was  promulgated ;  and  the  legislative  powers 
were  deputed  to  two  chambers,  of  which  one  was  to  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  other  to  be  nominated  by  the  monarch.  And  the  same 
wild  disorders,  under  the  name  of  popular  rejoicings,  which  had  disgraced 
Rome,  now  signalised  the  political  changes  at  Naples. 

Turin  next  caught  the  contagion.  The  king — ^formeriy  distinguished 
by  the  ultra-liberalism  of  his  views,  which  had  led  him  into  open  re- 
sistance to  the  government — since  his  aocesdon  to  the  throne  of  &u^inia, 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  liberal  parbr,  whose  intentions  he  mistrusted. 
But  seduced  by  the  bright  perspective  of  Italian  independence,  which 
was  to  owe  its  existence  to  him,  and  of  which  the  chief  recompense  was 
reserved  for  him,  Charles  Albert  soon  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
the  movement ;  and  on  the  8th  of  February  a  constitution  was  ^ven  at 
Turin. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  accorded  the 
same  privileges  to  his  subjects;  and  the  Pope — unable  to  resist  the 
general  impulse,  but  now  sincerely  alarmed  at  the  force  of  the  torrent, 
which  he  possessed  no  material  power  to  control — ^was  compelled  to  pro- 
mise a  constitution  to  the  Roman  States,  whose  maxims  oi  government 
had  so  long  been  regarded  as  totally  inconsistent  with  popular  institu- 
tions. How  fiur  the  experiment  might  have  proved  practicable,  if  it  had 
been  fiurly  tried,  and  a  sufficient  force  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  new  order  of  things — ^to  repress  anarchy  without  smothering  liberty — 
is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved,  we  will  yet  hope,  by  the  wisdom  of  future 
statesmen,  when  the  strong  chains  that  now  snackle  the  growtiii  of 
Italian  freedom  shall  be  removed.  At  that  time  the  attempt  was  futile, 
and  promised  littie  success,  even  had  not  events  occurred  in  other  parts . 
of  Europe  which  kindled  into  flames  the  smouldering  agitation  of  Italy ; 
for  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  abroad,  strongly  and  energetically 
fostered  by  secret  societies,  which  the  government  was  unable  to  put 
down,  and  against  which  it  had  no  means  of  defence.  And  the  final 
catastrophe  of  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  proclamation  of 
a  republic  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  February,  gave  a  power  and  impetus 
to  the  revolutionary  party  which  henceforward  proved  irresistible. 

A  tumultuous  mob  received  the  news  of  the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe 
witii  frantic  joy ;  they  shouted  their  loud  songs  of  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Rome,  and  concluded  their  rejoicings  by  tearing  down  the 
Austrian  arms  from  the  palace  of  the  embassy,  and  burning  tiiem 
publicly  on  the  Piazia  del  Popolo.  Every  vestige  of  Austrian  domination 
was  hurled  to  instant  destruction ;  and  even  the  escutcheons  which  were 
placed  over  the  pdace-doors  of  tiie  Roman  princes  met  the  same  fate, 
wherever  the  eagle  was  to  be  seen  in  their  arms  as  nobles  of  the  holy 
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Roman  Empire.  Yet  it  is  wordiy  of  remark  that,  even  unidst  these 
outrages,  the  characteristic  ^ood-nature  of  ihe  Italians  was  strongly 
OTinced;  and  I  chanced  to  witness  the  ready  acquiescence  of  the  crowd 
to  a  proposition  made  to  them  hy  Prince  Chigi,  when  his  ahode  was 
attacked  in  order  to  remove  the  obnoxious  eagle  from  his  doorway.  At 
his  suggestion,  a  &w  men  consented  to  go  up  quietly  to  the  second-floor 
of  the  palace  and  remove  the  arms  mm  thence  without  breaking  the 
windows  or  injuring  the  fa9ade  of  the  house ;  and  having  accomphshed 
their  purpose,  they  left  the  palace  with  loud  cheers  for  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  in  spite  of  his  known  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the  popular 
party.  Pursuing  their  course,  ihey  proceeded  to  bum  the  Chigi  arms 
with*  those  of  all  the  other  Roman  nobles  in  which  the  hated  ensign  of 
Austria  was  found. 

The  dubs,  which  had  now  obtained  complete  mastery  over  the  public 
mind,  had  resolved  upon  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  power,  and  had 
already  commenced  their  hostile  measures  by  open  attacks  upon  the  clergy, 
who  filled  every  office  of  importance,  in  all  of  which  the  abuses  had  long 
been  exposed  to  the  highest  degree  of  unpopularity.  A  long  system  of 
misgovemment  had  impressed  upon  the  Iloman  people  the  convicdon 
that  priestly  rule  was  the  source  of  all  their  sufferings;  yet  no  proposition 
can  be  more  inconinstent  with  fact  and  experience,  tfian  that  a  clerical 
domination  is  of  itself  feeble  and  incompetent.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ruler  who  adds  spiritual  influence  to  temporal  authority  enlists  the  most 
powerful  of  human  passions  in  defence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne ;  as 
the  Prophet  of  Arabia  led  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Desert  to  the  conquest 
of  the  East,  impelled  by  the  religious  £uiaticism  which  their  sagacious 
master  recognised  as  the  most  invincible  spirit  that  he  could  evoke  to  his 
aid.  And  the  priestly  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  have  proved  to 
the  world  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  intellects  and  the  most  comprehen- 
sive minds  that  ever  conducted  the  administration  of  human  aflairs,  have 
been  found  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  priesthood.  Upon  a  people 
at  onoe  pious  and  superstitious,  as  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population  still 
are,  such  influence  as  churchmen  can  employ  is  calculated  to  create  a 
profound  impression.  It  is  not  then  because  Rome  has  been  governed, 
but  because  she  has  been  mu-govemed,  by  priests,  that  her  people  have 
been  goaded  to  so  just  a  resentment  for  the  wrongs  and  oppresuons  under 
which  they  have  suffered  so  long. 

As  a  political  measure,  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  constitution 
was  useless.  The  moderate  party  had  lost  all  influence,  and  sound 
maxims  of  good  government  were  rejected  by  the  adventurers  who  domi- 
nated the  progress  of  the  revolution.  The  conflagration  was  about  to 
break  forth  which  threatened  destruction,  not  only  to  thrones  and  insti- 
tutions, but  to  civilisation  itself — ^the  new  social  war,  which  well-nigh 
levelled  all  order  and  all  governments  alike  into  one  sweeping  and  widely- 
spread  ruin.  But  still  Rome  presented  anotiier  imposing  ceremonial  to 
conceal  with  its  flowery  glitter  the  gulf  that  yawned  beneath  her  feet. 
It  is  impossible  to  behold  a  finer  sight  tiian  was  presented  when  the 
civic  guud,  all  brilliant  in  their  new  arms  and  accoutrements,  marched 
to  the  Quirinal,  to  thank  tiie  sovereign,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  for 
the  constitution  that  he  had  bestowed  on  them.  When  tiie  Pope  ap- 
peared upon  the  balcony  of  the  palace,  7C00men,  drawn  up  in  battalions 
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I  ihe  open  apace  of  Monte  Cavalks  raied  their  belmete  on  the  poiat 
their  bvfODite  to  safaite  hina,  whiist  the  ezvHiiig  "<  Vmsl"  iMA 
gneted  his  nppenwwce  were  evdible  far  awaj  in  the  solitiideof  the  desert 
Campefffna,  tnd  Ihe  Gheh  of  arma  vpon  the  paveBMBt  aniMnnieed  thad 
ihe  aroiy  vhjoh  he  had  inst  ealled  into  eziateiice,  and  upon  whkh  his 
throne^  aaal  parfaapa  has  hfe,  depended,  were  proeteated,  wkh  nooovered 
heada^  to  reoem  hia  henediction.  An  Eogl]^  general  offieer,  who  has 
aeen  mocli  aeniee,  aaid  who  waa  nreaent  on  the  oeeaaioB)  ptononneed  the 
civic  giBud  ci  Bone,  aa  it  paaaed  hefore  him  that  day,  to  he  ihe  finest 
hody  of  men  that  he  had  erer  seen  under  anna.  Farhapa,  if  instead  of  a 
tarboleBl  and  undiaei{^ned  niMtia,  these  men  had  heen  formed  int»  a 
well-trained  and  well-offioered  foroe»  they  might  have  proved  the  simiort 
of  the  throne  which  they  helped  to  subvert,  and  of  the  oonstitntion  whioh 
Aat  di^  ihey  ao  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  Rome  might  have  been 
enabled  to  aubdue  anarehy  wil^iout  being  anlijeoted  to  the  diagraee  of 
ibitNgtt  dietanon. 

On  the  Idlh  of  Mardi  the  ravdntion  burst  forth  at  VieBna,  and 
MettBRiieh'->-ao  king  ihe  ehief  prop  of  a  aystem  whiefa  his  ahilitiea  had 
enabled  him  to  uphold  against  general  opcnionh— was  foaoed  to  seek 
aafety  in  flight  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  King  of  PTusain 
was  driven  from  hia  oapitaL  At  the  first  asnoonoenient  of  the  insnr- 
xaction  in  Austria,  Milan — ^lo^g  ripe  for  revolt — mahed  to  anaa ;  sarf 
Count  C^aaati,  at  the  head  of  a  la^  body  of  the  people,  demanded  of 
the  vioe-regai  govermaeot  the  institution  of  a  civie  guard  and  of  a 
national  rapresentation.  The  government  peremptorily  refaaed  to  hstan 
to  diair  wiabes;  and  the  inhalNtanta  of  the  capital  raaolved  to  vindicate 
their  liberties  by  the  swotd.  Bairioadaa  aroae  in  every  atreet,  to  the  017 
of  ^  Yivu  Fio  None;*  and  for  five  days  and  nighta  the  undiactplined 
Milaaeao  fought  with  lesis^eaa  energy  against  tiie  veteran  taoops  of 
Anattia.  TIm  Italian  women — &eir  resolate  and  fiery  spirits  arouaed 
by  the  univeisal  feelings— waged  war  from  the  windows  of  their  honaes 
OB  the  hated  oppreaaon  of  timr  country.  They  cast  down  stonea  and 
iilea  upon  the  troops,  and  poured  boilii:^  oil  upon  their  heads  aa  they 
marched  nkyag  die  streeta,  and,  rendoed  invincible  b^  enlhusiaBm  for 
the  caiase  whidi  iaapired  dKm,  iiie  Milaneae  aueoeeded  m  driving  out  of 
their  town  a  garrisan  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  oommanded  by  Marahal 
Hadetzky.  But,  shut  up  within  the  walls  from  wkadi  they  had  expelled 
tiieir  oonquerois,  they  oould  hold  no  communication  with  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  whoae  aaaiatanee  waa  absolutely  needed  to 
complete  the  great  work  which  they  had  ao  galhmtly  commenced.  With 
tiie  mrtility  of  inven^n  which  neceaaity  teaches  they  sent  up  baHoona, 
filled  with  proebmationa,  from  the  towers  and  bdfreys  of  the  oitpr,  which 
the  Austrian  aoldiera  from  the  fortress  vainly  endeavoured  to  intereept 
by  firing  at  them  as  t^ey  rose  in  the  air.  The  peasantry  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  not  alow  in  coming  to  the  aid  of  their  brave  countrymen  ; 
afid  Radetsky,  with  his  army,  was  compelled  to  retreat  upon  the  strong 
fortreaaea  of  Venetian  Lombardy.  The  Milanese  inmedii^ely  prodaimaa 
a  provisioDftl  government,  of  which  Caaati  waa  the  president. 

On  tile  20th  of  March,  Parma  roee  againat  ita  dukoy  Chazlea  of 
Bouibon,  who  had  htely  auoceeded  to  <lie  dominions  of  tiie  Arohduefaeaa 
Maiie  Looase.  The  troopa  prepared  to  defend  their  prince;  weak  and 
irresolute,  he  hesitated  to  employ  the  only  means  of  preserving  his  au- 
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thoritjr.  The  hereditny  pfixxse^  in  deepair  at  ^  ruin  which  his  fatber^s 
iadedrion  ww  bring^g  v^a  both,  10  said  to  htuve  torn  off  his  ffea«ral'g 
mnilettet,  and  to  biye  flung  them  at  the  feel  of  the  duke.  The  ddce 
then  ereated  a  comaaiiasion,  to  whom  he  deputed  powers  to  fMrm  a  eon- 
statatioiiy  whilst  he  hiaself  prepared  to  escape.  But  his  intended  flight 
was  disDtfvered  and  preTented ;  and  Ae  eotnmtssion  formed  itself  into  a 
provisional  government,  instituted  a  naticMial  guard,  prochdmed  a  demo* 
craAie  eonstitutiony  expelled  the  Austrian  fbroes  from  the  duchj,  and 
finally  ordered  the  hereditary  jMrinoe  to  mardi  with  the  Parmesan 
troops  to  aid  the  King  of  Sardmia  in  the  war  of  independence.  The 
prince  was  arrested  on  his  march  by  the  insurgents,  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Milan,  from  whence  he  afterwards  escaped,  and  embarking  in 
disguiBe  at  Genoa,  repaired  to  Malta,  and  from  thence  to  England. 

On  the  10th  of  the  ensuing  April,  Charles  was  eompelletf  to  fly  from 
his  dominions,  leaving  behind  his  wife  and  daughterwin-law,  who  weie 
ttot  Me  to  eflfiMst  their  escape  at  that  time.  The  duchess  found  an 
asylum  at  Modena,  where  the  revohitionary  government  afforded  her 
psotection,  whieh  ^e  stato  of  her  heakh  compelled  her  to  seek,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  home  from  which  she  was  expelled.  The  younj; 
priaeesB,  nster  to  the  Duo  de  Bordeaux,  though  in  a  situation  which 
rendered  a  hasty  jonmey  inconvenient  and  dangerous  lor  her,  was  forced 
to  fly  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and  in  an  uneovend  carriage,  accompanied 
by  only  a  singie  attendant,  and  without  even  a  dMnge  of  clothes.  She 
was  stopped  by  the  insurgents  at  Bologna,  who  fortuaatdy  did  not  re* 
cognise  her.  It  was  akme,  in  a  guaid-hcuse,  at  midnight,  surrounded 
fay  a  revv^tionary  horde  of  armed  and  savage  men,  that  she  was  found 
1^  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  the  English  minister  in  Tus- 
oany,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  her ;  and  the  daughter  of  St.  Louis 
was,  perhaps  threatened  with  a  fote  no  kss  gloomy  tl^  that  which  had 
overwhelmed  her  race,  when  she  was  rescned  and  conveyed  to  FkMreDco 
by  that  gentleman.  Pkrma  ^n  voted  its  incorporation  with  Piedmont, 
as  a  portion  of  the  projected  kingdom  of  Upper  Italy;  and  a  Sardinian 
commission  took  possession  of  the  duchy  in  tne  name  of  Charles  Albert. 

On  the  32nd  of  March,  a  republic  had  been  proclaimed  within  ito 
ancient  abod^^Vemiee,  The  tumuh  had  commenced  on  the  17th,  by 
Ihe  Hberation  of  two  chiefr  of  the  liberal  party,  Manin  and  Tomaseo— 
men  of  estimable  character,  but  who  had  been  subjected  to  imprisonment 
for  the  puUicatioD  of  political  worics  offensive  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment. The  people  donanded  that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  the 
authorities  refused ;  and  a  collision  ensued,  which,  after  some  fighting, 
ended  in  the  ccmiplete  success  of  the  populace.  Manin  was  carried  m 
triomph  to  the  {mlace  of  the  Doges ;  and  the  Austrian  standard  was 
ton  down  before  the  eyes  of  the  troops.  On  the  following  day  the 
people  formed  themselves  into  a  national  guard;  and  on  the  22nd  they 
attecked  the  arsenal,  where  the  troops,  idter  refosing  to  fire  on  the 
people,  laid  down  their  arms.  General  Martini,  the  Austrian  governor, 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  authority ;  and  after  a  foeble  resistanoe  the 
garrison  evacuated  the  town,  and  tlie  republic  was  [ntNdaimed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  disorders  at  Rome  daily  assumed  a  more  threat- 
ening aspect.  The  civic  guard  attacked  the  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  lives  and  properties  of  its  inmates  were  only  saved  by  &e  mtevpon* 
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tion  of  a  few  men,  who  opposed  themselves  successfuUy  to  the  violence 
of  the  assault  The  general  of  the  order  applied  for  coonsel  to  the 
Pope,  who  informed  him  in  reply,  that  although  he  would  not  command 
iheir  expulsion  from  Rome,  vet  the  defection  of  the  civic  guard  had 
deprived  him  of  the  means  of  defending  them.  The  chief  of  the  order 
then  decreed  their  dispersion  and  retirement  from  the  city,  in  which  they 
could  no  longer  hope  for  safety. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed,  composed  of  Recchi,  Minghetti,  and  other 
leaders  of  the  lihsra]  party ;  and  Cardinal  Antonelli  was  chosen  as  pre- 
sident  of  the  counciL  They  instantly  declared  that  the  Jesuits  had  heen 
expelled  by  the  Pope's  command ;  the  Pope  contradicted  the  statement 
of  nb  government. 

The  hopes  and  wishes  of  Italy  had  long  been  directed  towards  the 
King  of  Piedmont,  as  the  chief  who  was  to  lead  her  to  national  inde- 
pendence, and  to  expel  the  stranger  from  the  Italian  soiL  That  prince 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  poUtical  sect  of  the  Carbonari,  had  &voured 
every  liberal  movement,  and  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Lombardy.  He  became  king  in  1831 ;  but  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  be  met  the  advances  of  his  former  partisans  with  apparent 
coldness ;  and  he  was  believed  to  have  rejected  the  proposition  of  Mazzini 
and  his  party,  that  he  should  conquer  and  assume  the  crown  of  Italy. 
Yet  when  the  demonstrations  of  the  public  will  acquired  a  more  deter- 
mined form,  and  his  aid  was  demanded  to  forward  the  great  work  of 
ItaUan  independence,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  suggestion,  and  finally 
acceded  to  it.  But  this  unfortunate  prince  was  peculiarly  ill  fitted,  by 
his  personal  character,  for  an  enterprise  which  required  all  the  energy 
and  decision  in  which  he  was  eminently  deficient.  Hesitating  and 
weak  of  purpose ;  sincere  in  good  intentions,  but  easily  turned  aside  by 
the  persuasions  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  whose  interests  and 
opinions  pointed  in  various  directions ;  true  to  tiie  warlike  traditions  of 
the  house  of  Savoy — a  hero  in  the  field,  though  a  coward  in  the  council 
—he  rushed  recklessly  into  a  war  which  at  first  promised  a  glorious  ter- 
mination;— paused,  wavered,  and  ruined  his  own  and  his  country's  cause. 
But  though  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  prosecution  of  the  war  so  suc- 
cessfully commenced  might  have  prevented  the  reverses  which  were  so 
soon  and  so  sadly  atoned  by  the  lonely  and  exiled  death-bed  of  the  ill- 
fated  prince,  his  want  of  success  must  not  be  too  harshly  imputed  alone 
to  hb  misconduct  as  a  general,  or  his  indecision  as  a  statesman.  On  all 
sides  harassed  by  the  contentions  of  hostile  factions,  whose  views  were 
at  variance,  and  whose  individual  interests  were  too  often  thw  chief 
motive — urged  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  partisans  of  inde- 
pendence— held  constantly  in  check  by  fear  of  the  republicans,  the  posi- 
tion of  Charles  Albert  was  one  of  almost  insurmountable  difficul^. 
When  he  became  master  of  the  whole  Lombard  kin«lom,  by  a  rapid 
and  victorious  campaign,  the  internal  jealousies — which  nave  ever  proved 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  Italy— ^again  arose  to  prevent  tiie  immediate  consoli- 
dation of  the  state  with  the  Piedmontese  monarchy.  Milan  could  not 
consent  to  be  second  to  Turin ;  and  after  drawing  Charles  Albert  into 
the  war,  refused  to  receive  him  as  a  sovereign.  Venice  proclaimed  the 
republic,  which  she  had  been  unable  to  maintain  half  a  century  before  ; 
and  after  having  hasorded  his  army  and  his  crown,  the  king  found  ibat 
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he  had  onlj  been  forwardiDg  the  designs  of  the  repnbUcan  party  to 
destroy  both.  At  ibat  period  the  Austrian  government  was  wuling  to 
resign  Lombardj — aheady  lost — and  to  accept  peace  npon  the  grounds 
of  mere  financiai  remuneration.  But  Venice — or  rather  the  republicans 
— insisted  on  being  included  in  the  treaty.  Austria  had  time  to  rally ; 
sent  reinforcements  into  Italy ;  and  all  that  had  been  so  rapidly  and  so 
gallantly  g^ned  was  as  speedily  lost.  The  Milanese  received  the  king, 
whom  uiey  had  invited  to  their  rescue,  with  insult  and  opprobrium, 
whilst  the  courage  of  the  officers  who  surrounded  him  alone  saved  Charles 
Albert  in  a  dastardly  attack  that  placed  his  life  in  danger ;  and  Italy 
lost,  through  the  iaiae  intrigues  of  the  republican  fiaction,  all  that  she 
might  have  guned  from  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  man  whom  she  forced 
into  action  and  then  basely  betrayed. 

After  long  hesitation  and  indecision,  Charles  Albert  declared  war 
against  Austria.  He  crossed  the  frontier  of  Lombardy  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  barricaded  the  roads,  fortified  the  chief  towns  through  which  he 
passed,  and  on  the  Slst  of  the  same  month  his  army  occupied  the  town 
of  Lodi.  Every  Italian  state  sent  reinforcements  to  his  aid,  and  the  war- 
cry  against  the  oppressor  sounded  enthusiastically  through  the  country. 
In  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  where  the  enrolment  of  the  volunteers  took 
place,  thousands  rushed  to  enlist  in  the  '^  legions"  which  were  destined 
to  maroh,  without  delay,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  <<  barbarians ;"  and  the 
Romans  of  the  revolution  seemed  unconscious  of  the  ridicule  which  they 
incurred  by  this  adoption  of  the  phraseology  of  their  great  forefathers. 
Untrained  and  disorderly  mobs  formed  themselves  hastily  into  regiments, 
led  by  officers  as  completely  igfnorant  of  military  discipline  as  the  men 
whom  they  commanded.  Before  they  had  proceeded  many  miles  upon 
their  maroh,  they  became  footsore,  and  a  great  number  of  the  soldiers  fell 
ill.  Such  as  finally  escaped  from  the  hospitals  and  reached  their  desti- 
nation, proved  a  serious  incumbrance  to  the  army  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  reinforce— drawing  away  food  and  money,  already  sufficiently 
scarce,  and  totally  incapable  of  affording  any  aid. 

The  Pope,  from  the  beginning,  had  firmly  and  resolutely  opposed  him- 
self to  the  unequal  and  almost  hopeless  war.  He  had  sanctioned  the 
mareh  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  frontiers  of  his  state, 
but  he  positively  forbade  any  act  of  aggression  against  Austria ;  and 
fearing  to  give  an  excuse  for  the  infringement  of  existing  treaties,  he 
refused  tiie  earnest  prayer  of  the  people  that  he  would  bless  the  banners 
under  which  they  were  to  set  forth.  The  people  then  rose  simultane- 
ously to  overpower  the  resistance  of  their  sovereign.  The  civic  g^ard 
seized  the  gates  of  tiie  town,  to  prevent  escape  from  the  wild  scenes  that 
were  soon  to  be  enacted  within  its  walls,  and  remained  under  arms  day 
and  night.  The  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner  in  his  palace  on  the  Quirinal, 
surrounded  by  the  armed  fi&ctions,  who  wielded  uie  sole  remaining  au- 
thority ;  and  it  was  boldly  intimated  to  him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  reAisin^ 
his  asisent  to  the  war,  a  provisional  government  would  be  proclaimed. 
The  cardinals  were  kept  prisoners  in  their  own  houses,  exposed  to  every 
insult,  and  in  the  utmost  peril  from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  The  Pope 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  release  of  four  of  their  number,  including 
Cardinal  Gizzi,  and  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own  palace ;  but 
when  he  sent  his  major-domo  to  the  aid  of  Cardinals  Bemetti  and  Delia 
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Genga,  those  fveUies  were  thntieoed  by  the  nraslMts  of  thedvic  gmrd, 
and  the  rage  of  the  infiuiated  populaee.  Gardiiial  Delia  Geaga  ms  at 
length  reioned  by  the  Duke  of  Samaii,  a  oolonel  of  the  oifie  gnaid,  but 
no  aarietaoce  oould  be  rendered  to  Cardinal  BemettL  The  Pope  then 
sent  Prince  Rospigiioei,  the  civio  general,  to  leleaee  tibe  prebte,  nnt  the 
insurgents  paid  no  more  respect  to  the  authority  of  their  eonunandant 
ihan  to  the  dignity  of  the  cnnrchmaa.  Anidst  iasnlte  and  tfaiests  the 
prince  persisted  in  forcing  lus  way  into  the  preaenee  of  Cazdinal  Bensetti, 
whose  gardens  had  already  been  denMtated  by  the  peopla.  Bat  calm 
and  unmoved  amidst  the  danger  dut  surrounded  him,  toe  prelate  wisely 
resolTcd  not  to  oonfiront  the  enraged  mob;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  owed 
Ids  life  to  this  detenninaliDn,  as  the  oirio  guard  awaited  his  appearance 
with  loaded  firelocks. 

Meanwhile  tiie  dubs  voted  that  their  sittings  should  be  permanent 
The  Recdd  ministry  rave  in  its  rerigoation,  and  a  prorirional  govern- 
ment was  loudly  eaUed  for  by  the  pec^.  In  ipite  et  emji  eflSart  of  Ae 
ffovemment  to  p«t  an  end  to  the  diMsdeis,  the  tmmults  lasted  for  three 
days  and  nights. 

A  short  tnne  before  dMse  events  the  Pope  had  been  indueedto  consent 
to  the  alienatioa  of  a  krge  portion  of  Church  prupei'tyt  under  the  plea  of 
arming  the  counivv  agdnst  foreign  invasion.  He  hsa  been  persuaded  to 
this  concession  chiefly  by  the  influenoe  of  Count  Bossi,  at  that  time 
ambassador  firom  the  court  of  France  at  Borne.  In  the  month  of  May, 
Count  Mamiani,  formeriy  a  political  prisener,  who  had  recovered  his 
liberty  by  the  amnesty,  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  ministry,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  and  render  popular  by  eiclading  priests 
from  the  high  offices  m  government^  and  fay  admitting  some  Roman 
noblemen  to  official  employment ;  but  the  names  of  Prince  Doria  and  of 
the  Duke  de  Bignano  were  not  caleidated  to  add  much  dignity  oi  inteU 
ligence  to  the  new  administration. 

The  troops — or,  to  qwak  snore  accurately,  the  mob — which  had  ^- 
ceeded  towards  the  frontier,  had  selected  as  their  commander  the  Pied- 
montese  general,  Durando.  This  officer— who  subsequently  displayed  as 
much  spirit  and  conduct  as  his  means  permitted  him  to  exert  in  &vour  of 
the  liberal  cause,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached — had  no  sooner 
reached  Ferrara,  than  setting  at  defiance  the  commands  of  the  Pope,  he 
save  the  order  to  cross  the  firontier.  The  Pope^  who  had  formally  for- 
bidden the  war,  published  a  fresh  order,  prohibiting  his  troops  from  at- 
tacking the  Austrians.  But  these  eommaads  were  worn  than  vain, 
rosed  as  they  wera  by  the  determinatioa  of  the  popular  leaders,  and 
enthusiastic  wishes  of  the  people,  who  blindly  folfiUed  their  purposes; 
and  the  other  governments  of  Italy,  by  yielding  at  once  to  tiie  general 
will,  increased  to  the  utmost  die  danger  and  mffiodky  of  the  'pontiff's 
rituation. 

Naples  and  Florence  had  sent  large  reinforcements  to  the  war.  Four 
tihousand  Tuscan  volunteers,  amongst  whose  ranks  was  the  since  fomous 
Mootanelli,  marched  to  join  the  Sardinian  army ;  the  Grand-Duke,  in 
the  speedi  with  which  he  opened  the  Constitational  Assembly,  dedared 
wiat  Aurtria  was  now  the  only  enemy  of  Tuscany,  and  war  was  dedared 
•if*^**  ™^t  power.  When  Montaneili  was  wounded  at  the  subsequent 
figbt  of  Montaoara,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Mantua, «  folae  raport  of  his 
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death  which  reached  Florence  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
public  grief,  and  funeral  honours  were  decreed  to  his  memory  by  his 
feUow-citizens. 

Durando,  with  his  corps,  was  advancing  from  Romagna;  General 
Pepe  Bmi«lied  from  Na^aet  with  twelve  thomand  men ;  and  a  detach- 
nwnt  of  the  Neapolitan  army  took  potsesnon  of  Bologna.  At  the  same 
time  Charits  Albert'*  progress  had  been  attended  by  the  most  signal 
•oooess.  At  Curtalona  and  Montanara,  at  Futrengo  aad  San  Lwsia, 
he  defeated  the  Anstrians.  Hie  garnson  of  Como  was  oomp^ed  to 
aairender;  ihat  of  Bergamo  fled;  Pavia,  Pinoalona,  and  Cremona 
fbreed  the  Anstrians  to  retire  from  before  their  walls.  At  Monza,  a 
whole  battalion  of  Radetiky's  army  were  taken  prisoDera ;  at  Brescia 
equal  snocees  crowned  1^  Italian  arms  ;  and  tJw  welUoontefted  victory 
of  Goito  added  the  hut  laurel-braneh  to  Gharies  Albert's  wreath  of 
glory.  On  the  field  of  battle,  the  gallant  king  learned  diat  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pesehieia  had  capitulated,  and  was  in  the  possesskm  of  his 
troops ;  and  Italy  enthoaiastieally  faa^ed  her  deliverar  m  the  conqueror 
of  the  armies  of  Austria. 

The  Anstrians  were  everywhere  defeated,  and  everywhere  in  retreat. 
Lombaidy  and  Venice  were  ready  to  dedare  themselves  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Upper  Italy ;  Parma  and  Modena  had  already  given  ihem- 
selves  to  Sardmia;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ardent  potnotimn  at  tnat  time  dis- 
played by  the  Gnnid-Doke  of  Tuscany,  it  was  more  than  doubtfiil  whe- 
ther an  Austrian  prince  would  be  able  to  preswve  his  throne  amidst  the 
overthrow  and  abnorrence  of  German  domination.  It  vn»  at  this  bright 
moment  in  Uie  destiny  of  the  fated  King  of  Sardinia  Aat  the  hydra  of 
the  revohitkm  raised  its  hundred  heads  for  the  oonsummation'  of  bis 
ruin,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himsel£ 
Mauini  and  the  repuhlican  agents  busily  spread  abroad  a  jealousy  of  the 
victoi's  power,  and  a  miitrust  of  his  authority.  Now,  as  ever,  where 
hope  gleamed  onoe  more  upon  the  brighteaing  prospects  of  Italy,  dissen- 
sions arose  to  divide  the  land,  whose  only  chance  or  rescue  depended  on 
unity  of  action.  The  anarchists  raised  a  rroublican  cry  throughout  the 
peninsula  in  order  to  vdl  their  own  thirst  for  ruin  and  disorder ;  and 
they  soon  succeeded  in  destroying  ^  hopes  that  had  davmed  so  glo- 
riously on  their  eonnlxy,  and  as  quickly  died  away  beneath  thor  baneful 


The  king,  astounded  at  his  own  success,  did  not  pursue  his  triumphs 
with  the  necessary  promptitade.  Austria,  weakened  %t  hone,  defeated 
abroad,  ofeed  peaee,  with  the  cessicii  of  Lombardy,  on  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  peooniary  rennmeration.  Venice  and  the  republicans  insisted  on 
being  indnded  in  tiie  treaty.  Whilst  the  fate  of  his  country  vras  thus 
depending  on  the  turn  of  a  die,  the  king  laid  siege  to  the  neariy  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Mantua,  flotuated  in  an  unheal&y  country,  and  sur- 
rounded by  impassable  morasses.  Tlie  precious  moments  flew  by  in  this 
useless  attempt,  and  the  hours  were  lost  on  which  the  safety  of  Italy 
depended. 
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A  DANUBIAN  ODYSSEY. 

Although  we  have  had  already  many  and  detailed  accounts  of  the 
allied  forces  during  their  first  campaign  in  the  Principalities^  all  of  these 
have  been  written  by  persons  more  or  less  interested  in  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  With  the  Germans  it  is  quite  di£Eerent :  they  take  no  more 
interest  in  the  war  than  they  do  in  the  production  of  a  new  opera ; 
all  they  care  for  is  the  excitement  of  hearing  about  gallant  feats  of  arms ; 
but  as  for  their  feeling  a  wish  as  to  which  side  victory  may  eventually 
iodine,  or  realising  the  fearful  perils  to  which  they,  as  well  as  all  Europe, 
would  be  exposed  by  the  Russ  maintaining  the  upper  hand,  that  is  a 
consummation  which  we  cannot  anticipate — at  least  as  long  as  Germany 
adheres  to  its  present  regime.  The  wish  is  only  too  frequently  father  to 
the  thought,  and  from  tiie  very  commencement  of  hostilities  we  have 
been  deluding  ourselves  vrith  the  idea  that  Austria,  at  least,  will  furnish 
us  material  assistance.  Our  operations  are  at  a  stand-stiU ;  hardly  a 
man  is  being  sent  from  this  country  to  fud  Lord  Raglan  in  his  embarrass- 
ment. We  are  compelled  to  borrow  troops,  whom  the  Austrian*  regards 
with  mmgled  contempt  and  aversion,  and  thus  raise  a  barrier  which  will 
eternally  keep  us  separated  from  him — while,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
mendng  a  long  series  of  subsidies  which  will  cripple  us  and  our  posterity 
for  generations.  And  yet,  so  great  is  our  faith  in  princes,  spite  of  the 
notorious  instances  we  have  had  heretofore  of  the  trust  to  be  placed  in 
them — and  more  especially  is  this  referable  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg, — 
that  we  very  oomplacentiy  satisfy  our  doubts  by  reading  in  the  Times 
that  the  Austrians  are  going  to  commence  operations  forthwith,  for- 
getting that  such  has  been  the  cry  from  the  commencement  of  negotia- 
tions up  to  the  present  time,  and  that  there  is  every  probability  it  will 
continue  so  until  one  of  two  events  occur— that  either  of  the  belligerents 
gain  the  upper  hand,  or  that  an  ignominious  peace  is  concluded.  So 
strong,  in  truth,  is  our  disbelief  in  Austrian  honesty,  that  we  feel 
convinced  that,  if  any  sudden  reverse  were  to  occur  to  our  forces  in  the 
Crimea — and  we  appear  to  be  giving  every  opportunity  for  such  a 
catastrophe — Austria  and  Prussia  would  at  once  coalesce,  and  help  the 
Czar  in  numbling  the  pride  of  two  nations,  whom  they  necessarily  hate, 
because  they  fear  them.  Austria  was  ever  notorious  for  fishing  in 
troubled  waters — ^her  hopes  of  gain  are  founded  on  her  keeping  her  army 
in  such  a  condition  that  her  sword,  when  thrown  in  the  balance,  must 
turn  the  scale— and  such  time  will  eventually  arrive.  But,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  us  not  biuld  on  such  assistance  as  certain — ^the  only  way  of 
assuring  the  aid  of  Austria  is  by  proving  that  we  can  do  without  ner. 
The  Prussian  monarch — perhaps  through  his  devotion  to. the  widow 
Clicquot — showed  his  hand  too  soon,  and  he  has  been  treated  by  the 
Allies  with  that  withering  contempt  which  is  the  just  lot  of  all  hypocrites 
and  double-dealers ;  but  Austria  has  fairly  beaten  us. 

But  where  are  we  wandering? — we  had  meant  by  this  time  to  have  run 
down  the  Danube  as  £Eur  as  Widdin  with  our  good  friend  Hans  Wachen- 
husen,  "  Own  Correspondent"  to  the  AUgemeine  Augsburger^  and  we 
find  ourselves  trying  conclusions  with  German  potentates,  at  our  writing- 
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desk  in  England  (very  fortunately  for  oarselves,  by  the  way,  for  one 
tithe  of  soch  remarks  in  Austria  would  have  booked  us  for  Spelberg). 
But  what  we  had  intended  to  say  was  this  :  the  indifference  the  Geimans 
display  anent  the  war,  renders  them,  at  any  rate,  impartial  observers,  and 
it  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  renrd  a  weli-wom  subject  from 
another  stand-point,  that  we  venture  to  mtroduce  our  readers  to  Hans 
Wacheuhusen's  little  book,  <'  Von  Widdin  nach  StambuU^ 

On  the  5th  of  June  of  the  past  year,  our  author  left  Widdin  for 
SiUstria,  where  he  hoped  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  great  bombardment. 
He  therefore  hired  a  kaik,  pulled  by  two  sturdy  Turks,  with  the  intention 
of  going  down  the  Danube  as  £eur  as  Sistowa.  In  vain  did  the  Austrian 
consul  try  to  dissuade  him  from  so  perilous  an  enterprise ;  in  vain  did  be 
support  his  statements  by  the  production  of  various  passports  and  Wan-* 
derbucher,  which  had  been  found  on  the  highway  before  the  war  began 
— and  what  would  it  be  now  when  bashi«bazuks,  and  all  sorts  of 
ragamuffins  thronged  the  roads  ?  Our  author  was  obstinate,  the  only 
precaution  he  took  being  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  consul  six  ducats, 
the  half  of  the  passage  money,  to  be  pud  the  Turks  when  they  brought 
him  a  receipt  in  our  correspondent's  lumdwriting,  to  prove  that  he  had 
been  landed  safely.  This  is  the  description  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Odyssey: 

Hy  bukjis  had  made  me  a  comfortable  seat  on  a  mat  of  reeds  in  the  stem  of 
my  nutdieu,  which  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  were  aheadv  at 
their  posts.  I  was  provided  with  my  two  Amaut  pistols,  a  large  bottle  holdinj^ 
threeokasof  wine,  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  half  a  dozen  Turkish  loaves;  mykaikjis 
were  also  armed  to  the  teeth:  each  had  his  handjar,  his  long  Albanian  gun,  his 
pistols,  and  his  knife ;  with  these  a  small  battle  could  have  been  fought,  and  who 
could  imagine  that  one  of  the  belligerent  powers  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
would  bomWd  a  wretched  author  P  Ll  adoition,  the  boatmen  had  for  them- 
selves a  mountain  of  loaves,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions,  more  especially  an  entire 
cargo  of  fragrant  garlic,  whose  perfume  I  was  to  have  in  my  nostrils  the  whole 
journey.  I,  poor  lellow,  did  not  conjecture,  however,  that  probably  no  one  had 
ever  jet  sailed  down  the  Danube  under  more  inauspicious  circumstances  than 
awaited  me.    But,  as  we  make  our  bed,  so  we  must  lie  on  it. 

The  progress  of  the  boat  was  fearfully  slow,  for  the  Turks,  af^  row- 
ing a  few  miles,  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  go  to  sleep,  while  our  author 
amused  himself  by  firing  at  wild  ducks  and  herons  that  slowly  sailed  past* 
At  last,  however,  they  reached  the  first  station.  Lorn  Palanka,  where  they 
intended  to  pass  the  night.  The  inquiry  aflter  a  lodging  was  met  with 
the  usual  "  htlmem**  ('^  I  don't  know"),  and  our  author  felt  at  last  that 
he  would  be  compelled  to  keep  the  Ramazan,  for  which  he  felt  very  little 
iDdination.  Aflter  a  long  conversation — if  conversation  it  could  be  called, 
when  neither  party  understood  the  other — an  elderly  man  in  a  Prankish 
costume  addressed  M.  Wachenhusen  in  execrable  French,  and  offered 
his  services.  By  his  interposition  a  Turkish  kavass  was  hunted  up,  who 
found  lodfi^ngs  at  the  house  of  the  steam-boat  agent,  though  the  owner 
had  bolted  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  In  vain,  though,  was  the  at- 
tempt to  procure  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  would  have  been  highly  beneficial 
after  the  general  repast  of  sour  wine  and  dry  bread ;  but  it  was  Ramazan, 
the  coffee-houses  were  closed,  and  not  for  a  Jew's  eye  could  a  cup  of 
coffee  have  been  procured.    The  second  day's  journey  was  a  repetition  of 
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the  fint;  bat  during  the  night  the  following  agreeable  advantme  eo- 
eiirrad: 

Night  came  in.  I  was  sleepiiig  too.  Saddenly  I  was  awakened  by  tiie  violent 
tossing  of  the  boat :  a  stonn  had  come  on  us,  and  the  little  kaik  threatened  to 
break  away  from  the  thin  withies  to  which  it  was  fastened.  I  walosd  the 
aleeners/who  wonld  not  have  stirred  on  their  own  acoord  i{  the  sky  had  £sllfin  in 
on  tnem.  With  ever;f  minute  the  storm  grew  fiercer,  the  waves  rose  higher  and 
higher,  the  storm  agitated  the  willow  biuihes  and  hurled  the  little  boat  on  to 
the  island.  Thunder  and  lightning  followed;  the  rain  poured  down,  the  wind 
carried  off  the  thin  reed  mat,  which  had  hitherto  guarded  me  iwainst  the  sun ; 
one  of  the  kaikjis  leaped  out  of  the  boat,  and  held  on  firmlv  to  the  withies.  The 
water  poured  into  the  boat  in  bucketfuls ;  my  books  which  I  had  been  reading 
during  the  day  were  already  washed  out — bread,  tobaoeo,  all  had  followed  them ; 
my  wme-bottie  was  broken,  and  I  myself  sat  with  my  carpeirbaff  on  my  kp,  not 
to  lose  eveiything  in  the  water  that  was  filling  the  kaik.  Suadenly  the  other 
kaikji  also  disappeared.  I  heard  a  splash  andfaii  in  the  water,  but  sought  him  in 
vain :  at  length,  I  heard  his  voioe  from  the  ozier-bed — ^he  had  taken  refuge  on 
land,  but  was  unable  to  hold  onto  the  boat.  I  tried  to  hand  him  an  oar,  but  they 
had  rolled  overboard  through  the  oscillation  of  the  boat,  fortunately,  the  other 
boatman  held  on  to  the  boat  like  grim  death,  or  I  must  infidliblY  have  been  lost. 
This  fearful  situation  lasted  four  hours ;  at  length  the  storm  lulled,  but  the  rain 
held  on.  My  clothes,  my  doak,  imng  like  lead  around  me :  my  fez  bad  been  a 
victim  of  the  storm,  and  m  this  state  we  must  wait  at  least  three  hours  for  day- 
break !  My  teeth  chattered  from  cold ;  I  sat  there  helplessly  like  a  shipwrecked 
man ;  my  boatmen  laid  themsehes  in  the  bow  and  stem  of  tne  boat  in  half  a  foot 
of  water  and  sl^^.  What  a  Turk  can  do  in  this  respect  I  ei^arienoed  on  my 
voyage.  At  last  day  broke.  To  my  great  joy  I  found  my  Tundsh  leosioon,  the 
only  treasure  of  my  wisdom,  thouffh  wet  through,  still  sue  in  a  comsr.  The 
storm  had  left  a  favourable  breeie  bdnnd ;  our  sail  was  hoisted,  but  preased  the 
slight  mast  to  such  a  nitch,  that  it  broke,  and  it  took  us  great  trouble  to  repair 
it.  Thus  we  managea  to  readi  the  village  of  Wadin,  steering  widi  a  pieoe  of 
board  (for  those  little  man-traps  do  not  possess  rudders),  where  we  procured  fieesh 
oars.  I  asked  for  some  warm  food :  the  BulflBriaa  peasants  bsonglit  me  yamtrt. 
Only  imagine—after  sudi  a  night,  my  teetn  chattering  with  cold,  unable  to 
change  my  clothes,  for  my  oarpet4)ag  was  wet  through-— in  such  a  condition  I 
was  expected  to  drink  cola  sour  milk!  After  great  exertion  I  at  kst  sucoeeded 
in  obtaming  half  a  jug  of  warm  milk  and  a  botUe  of  nJdh. 

But  GOT  author's  misadventiiFes  were  not  yet  ended.  At  about  a 
kagoe  from  Nikopoli  they  came  in  sight  of  a  Rnaeian  entrenchment, 
which  pat  iJie  kaikjis  in  a  state  of  conffldemhle  alarm,  for,  si^  M. 
Wachenhnsen,  ^  I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  Turk  is  a  coward,  or 
at  least  undecided,  unless  he  has  a  bftnd  of  his  oountiTmen  round  him.** 
To  humour  their  prejudioes  he  pulled  nearer  lihe  Turkish  bank,  but  in 
doing  so,  only'esoaped  from  Sc^Ua  to  rush  into  <3har}'bdi8 ;  while  his 
eyes  were  steadfoady  fixed  on  the  Ruasini  earthworks,  a  shot  whined 
over  his  head,  and,  on  looking  round  to  the  Bulgarian  hank,  he  notioed 
an  Amaut  encampment  of  about  rixty  tents,  which  grew  on  tlie  pveokiice 
Hke  huge  fungi.  The  sentry  had  fired  tfais  shot,  which  roused  the  whole 
eamp  in  a  second ;  fiffy  to  sixty  AmantB  mshed  out  of  Aeir  dirty  tente, 
all  armed  widi  tiieir  long  guns  and  pistols.  Bafeire  a  moment  had 
«lap"^>  <:^^  cannon  were  fired,  a  salvo  of  small  arms  followed  it  instan- 
taneously; and  while  liie  cannon-baUs  wfaixEed  tiizough  lb  aor,  the 
hullete  splashed  the  water  all  around  the  boats.  Thus  the  Turks  hnvelj 
hombanU  a  sins4e,  hamdesB  skiff! 
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This  yrsB  no  sif^ling,  this  \ras  open  hostilities ;  and  had  the  encampment 
been  in  a  right  line  with  us,  yr^  should,  aasotedly,  not  have  esoaped  so  easily.  Nb 
bullet  had  as  yet  strodL  as,  but  unlms  the  fellovs  oeased  finng  we  shonld  in- 
evitably be  hit  I  supposed  there  was  some  mistake  (for  how  else  would  they 
fire  att  a  Turkish  boat),  so  I  ordered  my  men  to  row  straight  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  while  I  waved  my  white  handkerchief  as  a  signal  of  amity.  Possibly 
this  was  not  noticed  by  the  Amauts,  possibly  thev  regarded  it  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, for  they  fired  again,  and  I  distinctly  felt  a  blow  in  the  folds  of  my  cloak 
just  above  mj  right  arm.  My  cloak  was  fearfully  torn;  two  well-ahned  Wlets 
nad  passed  through  the  folds  of  my  cloak  and  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  and  fell  on 
the  mat  at  my  feet;  a  qnirter  of  an  inch  deq>er,  an  inch  mote  to  the  right,  and 
the^  would  have  been  in  my  arm  or  side.  At  the  same  tiins,  thvee  other  bnlleli 
whistled  through  the  sail. 

Tins  was  evidendj  past  a  joke ;  and  so  to  prevent  another  salvo,  otcr 
author  seized  an  oar,  and  puHed  as  hard  as  be  coald  towards  the  rock. 
Tins  stopped  any  further  hostilities,  for  when  the  Amants  saw  the  boat- 
men obeyed  tbeirpoUte  invitation,  some  twenty  of  them  roshed  noisiiy 
down  the  InlL  ^  Tne  boat  had  just  reached  the  bank,  when  our  anthor 
heard  a  hollow  scmnd  from  the  WalliKshiaii  bank ;  one  of  the  six  Rnsaian 
-cannon  up  the  river  Alnta  had  been  fired,  bat  was  badly  aimed,  for  the 
ball  struck  against  the  rocks  and  fell  with  a  splash  in  the  river.  The 
af&dr  was  m>w  growmg  serious ;  and  the  Arnauts  on  the  bank  were  the 
wildest  n^muffins  M.  Wachenhusen  had  ever  had  the  misfbrtnne  of 
seeing  anywhere  out  of  a  prison.  The  receptbn  he  met  with  was  far 
£rom  agreeable :  four  or  five  hands  seized  him  by  the  collar,  shooting, 
^'  MoMOv  Gianrr  and  dsagged  fadaa  ont  of  the  boat  A  blow  from  the 
butt^nd  of  his  pistol,  given  to  the  taMest  of  the  band,  oMsed  the  others 
to  keep  at  a  more  resp^tful  distance,  and  the  fortanate  idea  of  producing 
the  bottle  of  rakih  occasioned  an  armistice.  Oar  author  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  charee  of  a  redif  corporal,  and  off  they  started  for 
ITikopoli,  where  M.  Wachenhusen  was  inune<£ately  set  at  liberty.  Bat 
here  he  was  as  badly  off  as  befoee;  the  Paoha  ootM  not,  or  would  not, 
give  him  iMnes  to  cimtinne  his  jenmwf,  and  the  ka&jis  zefused  to  take 
him  further  in  their  boat  Tbe  foUewsing  eactraet  is  an  amusing  instanoe 
of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties : 

At  last  I  was  told  that  dose  to  the  shore  lived  a  Tartar  who  spoke  "  FrankiBh" 
famously.  This  Tartar^the  sole  person  who  could  act  as  interfureter,  and  by 
whose  assistance  I  hoped  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the  obstinate  Pacha — 
must  now  be  looked  up  by  means,  of  a  kavass.  After  much  wandering  here  and 
there,  the  latter  led  me  to  a  little  wooden  hut — a  vegetable  shop— which  was 
dosed,  because  the  Turks,  dui^  Bamazan,  only  open  their  shops  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  day,  or  not  at  all.  We  drummed  the  Tartar  out,  and  at  last  we  had 
this  wondeiful  animal— an  elderly  man  with  crafty  black  eyes — ^before  us.  I  ad- 
dressed him  in  German;  "  Nix  versteh !"  the  man  replied :  this  bemnning  was 
remarkably  prDmistog.  I  spoke  to  him  in  French;  he  answered,  "  Wui,  mon- 
schir.''  1  went  on;  ne  continued  his  "wui  monschiring."  I  addressed  him  in 
bad  Itaiian;  he  stuck  to  his  ''wm,  monsdiir."  I  spoke  to  him  in  English; 
''  Wui,  nunsdnr.''  laoade  a  hst  deapecate  attempt  by  attac^iag  him  m  Swedish 
and  Danish,  witboat  esimcstiBg  any  better  reealt,  nor  didlfindit.  Quite  hot 
with  annoyanoe,.!  tamedmy  bad£  on  1^  Meczofantl of  l^ikopoli,  and  determined 
on  making  alasl  attack  on  the  Padia  on  mj  own  hook.  Bathed  in  perspiration 
I  at  lastidoinfid^'koBak  on  the  rod^y  plateau.;  there  the  Turks  were  still 
sitting  as  tney  had  sat  there  hours  before,  and  puffed ;  not  one  of  them  had  uro- 
bably  moved  a  limb,    "  Pacha*  wer  bane  begir*^— ("  Pacha,  give  me  horses'  )— 
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I  cried,  as  I  entered  without  any  ceremon^r,  and  standing  Wore  the  Arnant 
chief.  He  did  not  stir,  but  only  smacked  his  tongue  in  deniaL  I  repeated  my 
demand.  *'  Yok,"  was  the  dry  reply,  *'  oknas !"— nis  ultimatum,  after  I  had  dis- 
puted with  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  mv  broken  Turkish,  without  his  losing 
the  slightest  of  his  peace  of  mind,  or  his  "  kef."  Without  doubt  the  mistrustf  lu 
Turk  still  regarded  me  as  a  Russian  spy. 

Afiter  a  yaio  attempt  to  induce  the  kaikjis  to  continue  their  vovagey 
M.  Wackenhusen  desperately  hired  an  ox-cart  to  carry  him  as  rar  as 
Sistowa.  But  he  did  not  get  any  great  distance  with  it,  for,  at  every 
fi^  paces,  he  found  himself  surrounoed  by  Amauts,  who  held  the  oxen 
by  the  horns  and  stretched  out  their  hands  with  the  categorical  demand, 
*^Adamj  wer  para  /"  ("Man,  ^ve  money !")  Had  our  author  not  given  it, 
it  was  very  plain  they  would  have  helped  themselves,  so,  after  getting  rid 
of  all  his  small  change  and  his  whole  stock  of  patience,  he  suddenly 
returned  to  Nikopoli.  On  arriving  here  he  sent  for  his  old  kaikjis,  and 
barg^ed  with  them  to  carry  him  back  to  Rahova,  where  he  intended  to 
await  the  troops  from  Widdin  and  Elala&t,  in  which  the  boatmen  gladly 
acquiesced.  This  voyage  occupied  six  days,  during  which  M.  Wachen- 
husen  was  exposed  to  the  utmost  misery,  though,  fortunately,  the  bullets* 
were  on  this  occasion  absent.  On  arriving  at  Rahova,  however,  our 
author  discovered  that  not  a  single  company  of  Turks  had  passed  through, 
and  he  decided  on  returning  to  Lom  Palanka,  whence  he  would  proceed 
by  land  to  Widdin.  In  Lom  the  following  occurred,  which  is  an  amusing 
instance  how  ^'  Muscovy  ducks"  are  hatched : 

In  the  open  Tchardagh  of  the  steam-agent's  house,  I  found  two  well-known 
faces ;  they  belonged  to  the  two  German  correspondents  of  Vienna  papers,  Br. 

E and  Dr.  J ^  whose  acquaintance  I  bad  formed  at  Widdin,  and  who 

had  come  here  with  the  steamers.  I  went  into  the  house,  and  was  received  by 
my  two  colleagues  with  the  inquiry,  whether  an  engagement  had  really  tiJcen 
place  last  Wednesday  at  Nikopoli,  as  a  trader  had  brought  the  news  from  Islas 
that  a  violent  cannonade  had  oeen  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Nikopoli,  that  the 
Russians  had  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  but  had  been  driven  back  by  the 
Turks  with  considerable  loss.  I  was  naturally  in  a  position  to  confirm  the  news 
of  the  cannonade,  but  as  remded  the  woun(fed  they  were  limited  to  a  singlo 
victim — my  injured  cloak.  Thus,  then,  report  had  once  again  converted  a  fly 
into  an  elephant,  which  will  always  remain  an  interesting  reminiscence  for  my- 
self and  cloak. 

After  a  day's  rest  our  author  set  out  with  his  friends  for  Tirnova,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Balkans,  which  place  they  reached  af)»r  a  pleasant  ride. 
Tirnova  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  the  Holy 
City,  and  a  degree  of  luxury  is  to  be  found  in  the  bizistans  or  bazars 
surpassing  Shumla  and  Varna,  and  rendering  the  town  a  miniature  Con- 
stantinople. It  contains  houses  built  after  a  European  style,  and  one 
of  them,  belonging  to  a  Greek,  actually  possessed  Gothic  windows  and  a 
verandah !  Our  readers  must  know  that  this  is  a  species  of  miracle  in 
the  interior  of  Turkey.  There  is  also  an  apothecary's  shop,  in  such  ex- 
cellent condition,  that  those  found  at  Pera  might  really  envy  it.  After 
a  few  days'  stay  here,  which  was  only  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
length  of  the  reckoning,  and  off  which  the  kavass  very  calmly  docked 
two- thirds,  the  party  set  out  again  en  route  for  Shumla,  where  our  author 
had  the  extreme  gratification  of  finding  that  the  Russians  had  raised  the 
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sieg^  of  Silistria  on  the  previous  day  and  recrossed  the  Danube.  He 
was  disappointed,  as  may  be  anticipated,  and  he  gires  yent  to  his  discon- 
tent in  the  following  Jeremiad :  '^  I  really  ought  to  have  seven-leagued 
boots  to  catch  up  tlius  war.  Had  I  not  been  sent  back  up  the  Danube 
under  protest,  I  should  have  arrived  just  in  time.  I  had  lost  a  fortnight 
by  this  round-about  road,  and  the  Russians  could  not  wait  so  long.  I 
could  only  account  for  it  by  presuming  there  was  something  extraordi- 
narily peaceable  about  me :  for  when  I  arrived  at  Widdin  the  Russians 
fell  back  on  Kalafat:  now,  when  I  came  to  Shumla,  with  the  firm 
intention  of  getting  as  near  as  I  could  to  Silistria,  the  Russians  again 
retreated.  I  am,  consequently,  convinced  that  it  would  have  sufficed  to 
send  me  to  Sevastopol,  to  cause  the  immediate  surrender  of  that  fortress.** 
Such  being  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and 
in  this  our  author  was  materially  aided  by  finding  a  German  locanda 
kept  by  an  Hungarian.  It  is  the  only  one  in  all  Turkey  worthy  of 
mention,  of  course  excepting  Constantinople ;  there  was  certainly  one 
at  Widdin,  kept  by  Alexi,  a  Greek,  which  was  a  miserable  hole,  and 
the  landlord  an  impudent  fellow.  On  the  first  evening  our  author  visited 
this  locanda  he  found  all  the  tables  occupied  by  officers  and  strangers. 
Skender  Bey,  Jacouba,  Omar  Bey,  and  other  acquaintances  he  found 
here,  and  they  were  all  excessively  jolly.  The  latest  events  at  Silistria 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  M.  Wachenhusen  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  description  given  here  by  a  young  Turkish  captam,  Me- 
hemed  AU  Effendi,  who  had  returned  from  Silistria  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, where  he  had  been  very  active  in  the  trenches.  Mehemed  AU  was  a 
Prussian,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  of  the  name  of  Detroit,  who  had  run  away 
from  home  as  cabin-boy,  entered  the  military  school  at  Constantinople^ 
and  so  made  his  fortune.  Another  interesting  acquaintance  was  Lieute- 
nant Yon  der  Becke :  he  is  one  of  those  officers  who  went  as  artillery 
instructors  from  Prussia  to  Turkey  seven  years  ago,  and  who  have  done 
so  much  to  l^ace  the  Turkish  artillery  on  its  present  excellent  bans. 
From  these  officers,  too,  M.  Wachenhusen  contrived  to  pick  up  various 
details  about  Omar  Pacha,  which  possess  so  much  novelty,  that  we 
transcribe  them  in  their  entirety : 

It  would  be  a  superfluoos  task  were  I  only  to  repeat  the  stories  hitherto 
told  about  the  generalissimo  in  the  newspapers  and  elsewhere :  my  purpose  is 
rather  to  rectify  these  statements  which  nave  been  made  known  about  the  life 
of  this  man,  ana  in  some  measure  to  contradict  them,  for  what  I  now  narrate  I 
heard  from  persons  who  had  been  his  comrades  for  years,  or  at  least  in  his  im- 
mediate vicmity.  I  only  propose,  however,  to  tell  such  anecdotes  as  are  not 
^nerally  known,  and  beg  to  state  that  the  part  relating  to  Omar's  former  life 
IS  taken  from  his  own  lips,  and  is  written  in  similar  terms  in  bis  journal. 

Omar  Pacha  is  descended  from  a  Croatian  family,  neither  rich  nor  well-bom, 
and  served  under  the  name  of  Latas  in  the  Austrian  Grenzer,  as  sub-officer.  In 
consequence  of  some  unpleasantness  with  one  of  his  superiors,  which  be  probably 
describes  differently  from  the  way  I  heard  it  from  an  cud  captain  on  the  military 
frontier,  who  remembered  Latas  perfectly  well,  Omar  secretly  left  the  service,  and 
fled  to  Turkish  Croatia  as  far  as  the  town  of  Banyaluka,  on  the  river  Yerbas.  Here 
he  looked  for  work,  and  found  a  Turkish  tradesman,  who  received  him  into  his  house, 
as  the  fugitive  understood  German,  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  so  could  be  excel- 
lently employed  in  mercantile  affairs.   He  took  him  into  hb  store,  appointed  him 
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„Bbtaiit,  ud  Boon  grew  soiond  of  him,  thai  he  piopoaed  to  him  to  be  oonverted  to 
Islamism»  and  many  his  daughter.  Omar  aoquiesced,  and  became  a  renegade. 
But  he  was  soon  assailed  by  great  despondency ;  he  felt  nnhappy  in  this  new 
state,  and  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  fly  privily  from  Banyaluka^  and  proceed  to 
Widdin.  This  design  he  executed  soon  after :  in  the  night  he  set  out  with  only 
SO  piastres  in  hk  pocket,  and  arrived  at  Gulhissan,  a  small  town  on  the  same 
liver.  Here,  just  oefore  the  town,  he  sank  exhausted  on  a  stone  by  t^e  wayside ; 
his  shoes  were  burst,  he  had  no  money  to  buy  new  ones,  he  knew  not  whither  to 
tum  nor  what  to  do.  Crying  bitterly,  he  looked,  for  something  to  mend  his  shoes, 
and  at  last  found  a  little  piece  of  cord,  with  which  he  tied  them  together,  ^owl^, 
and  plucking  up  a  heart,  he  continued  his  journey^  and  at  last  reached  Widdin 
with  twentyparas  Thalf  a  piastre)  in  his  pocket. 

Here  in  Widifin  he  seated  liimself  in  a  coffee-house,  and  heard  several  persons 
conversing  about  the  oircumstanoe  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  wanted  to  draw  a  plan 
of  Widdin,  but  could  find  no  one  to  execute  it.  Omar  here  saw  a  way  of  release : 
he  went  to  the  Turks  and  stated  that  he  was  ready  to  draw  the  plan,  if  they  would 
tdl  him  how  to  pocure  Uie  job.  The  Turks  informed  Ibrahim  that  there  was  a 
young  man  in  tne  town  who  would  draw  the  required  nlans.  Ibrahim  sent  for 
him,  gave  him  the  necessary  materials,  and  Omar  set  about  his  task.  He  did  it 
to  Ibrahim's  complete  satisfaction ;  so  he  gave  Omar  new  clothes,  and  kept  him 
near  his  person  in  the  capacity  of  private  engineer.  "When  Ibrahim  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Mostar,  Omar  begged  him  to  make  an  officer  of  him.  Ibrahim 
possessed  great  influence  in  Gonstuitinople ;  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war, 
aiiid*  Omar  was  a^^mted  ksl^aghassi  (wii^-major).  In  a  ^ort  time  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  a  majority,  ami  as  6U£n  went  through  tiiie  Kuidistan  flampaipL  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  was  made  Ueutenant-ccdoneLand  cofond^,  and  after 
the  termination  of  the  campaign  returned  to  Constantinople  as  oommander  of  an 
infantry  regiment.  Here  he  was  made  brigadier,  and  then  was  attached  to  the 
RumeluuL  corps,  but  the  intrigues  of  several  Pachas  compelled  him  to  send  in  his 
papers.  He  retired  to  Adrianople,  and  lived  for  three  years  on  a  monthly  pension 
of  ^teen  dueats.  At  the  period  of  the  Moldo-Wallachian  disturbances  ne  was 
sotalled  to  Constantinople,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal ; 
he  proceeded  to  the  Principalities,  and  manaeed  matters  there  so  entirely  to  his 
master's  satisfaction,  that  he  was  made  marshal,  and  received  the  Nisohan  Med- 
jidie,  first  class,  as  well  as  a  sword  of  honour  decorated  with  diamonds.  He  also 
received  a  decoration  from  the  Kassians.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
Bosnia  he  proceeded  thither  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rumdian  corps,  de- 
feated the  ^snians  on  all  sides,  and  sent  the  two  rebellious  Pachas  prisoners  to 
Constantinople.  The  Sultan  made  him  a  present  of  3,000,000  piastres  to  pay 
his  debts,  for  Omar  Pacha  is  always  burdened  with  them.  He  afterwards  sup- 
pressed the  Montenegrine  insurrection,  and  finaUy  proceeded  to  Shumla,  when 
he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  whole  Turkish  army,  a  rao&k  which  renders 
him  in  his  forty-eighth  year  the  third  person  in  the  empire. 

His  game  of  chess  with  Blsa  Pacha^  which  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
Omar  Pacha's  career,  as  well  as  the  share  which  the  Sultana  Yalid^  had  in  his 
advancement,  I  pass  over.  Eiza  and  Omar  are  deadly  foes ;  and  thus  Omar, 
when  he  heard  that  Bisa  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  became  so  excited, 
that  he  demanded  leave  to  retire.  Biza  naturally  does  all  in  his  power  to  hurl 
Omar  from  his  saddle ;  and  when  from  time  to  time  reports  are  propagated  that 
Omar  is  in  disgrace,  as  was  the  case  last  summer,  they  have  generally  a  good 
foundation.  In  private  life  Omar  Pacha  is  moi^t  amiable ;  he  is  willing  to  do 
kindnesses  to  every  one,  and  is  remarkablv  affable.  He  loves  the  fair  sex  exces- 
sively, and  has  had  already  ten  wives,  who  were  generally  Circassians  and  his 
slaves.  By  his  ''  penultimate"  wife  he  has  one  daughter,  Etima  Hanum,  who  has 
enjoyed  a  first-rate  education.  Since  he  has  been  separated  from  this  wife,  he 
pays  her  monthly  12,000  piastres,  on  condition  that  she  will  not  marry  again ; 
she  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  His 
present  wife  is  a  German,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  WaUachia ;  she  was 
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soyenuis  in  the  fiumilj  of  a  bo^  «t  Bnohaxest,  and  ia  only  xemackable  for  soil 
Eair  and  fiEBcides.    She  noir  randfls  inth  her  husband  at  Skomla.* 

Omar  Paoha  has  two  nameo,  Omar  Lndovik;  his  monetary  cutnunstanoea  are 
nerer  brilliant,  though  he  receives  the  enarmooB  salary  of  6000  daoata  monthly : 
he  has  spent  a  fortune  on  women ;  his  sole  property  consists  of  a  small  house  in 
Btambul,  which  the  Sultan  gave  him.  Of  his  own  familj,  a  nephew  is  now  with 
him,  who  was  formerly  a  journeyman  saddler  in  Trieste,  out  is  now  a  colonel,  uid 
will  probably  become  a  general ;  he  is  twenty^three  years  of  age,  without  vnj 
education,  biut  has  a  go<xl  share  of  mother  wit,  and  speaks  German  and  French. 
About  a  year  ago  Omar's  brother  joined  him :  till  1831  he  was  in  the  Polish  aor- 
Tiee,  and  lifed  bom  that  date  in  lithuania.  Omar  appears  rather  yezed  with 
his  brother  because  he  will  not  become  a  convert  to  iuunissL  In  his  family 
chrde  Omar  Pacha  is  very  good-humoured  and  amiable ;  his  desire  to  be  agree- 
able frequently  causes  him  to  promise  thin^  he  afterwards  forgets.  During  the 
Bosnian  campaign,  when  he  once  eame  to  tne  spot  where  he  hid  sat  ^ears  b3bre^ 
desdate,  weeping,  and  with  torn  shoes,  he  p<»nted  out  the  stone  to  his  oomrades, 
and  doBonbea  to  them  what  a  part  this  atone  had  phiyed  in  his  former  life.  His 
constant  oomiade  is  an  Arab  maee,  now  eighteen  years  o^  age,  for  which  he-  onoB 
paid  80^000  piastres,  but  he  would  not  seU  her  for  a  miUion,  as  he  has  riddoa 
this  beautifnl  a^i*"*^  through  all  his  ^""pi^igngj  and  is  pt^^^^'^^"*^"^  tA±At>)\Mi 
to  it 

Just  as  Httie  as  I  fad  £sposed  to  OYfirestimate  Omar  Pacha's  services,  do  I 
wish  to  undervalue  them.  I  heard  in  Turkey,  especially  firom  militarr  men,  tiie 
most  contradictory  opinionB  about  him:  I  was  even  in  society  waere  Omar 
Paeha's  name  was  only  mentioned  with  a  sfaxuff  of  the  shoulders,  and  as  that  of 
a  oonrnvm  parvenu.  Omar  Pacha's  career  has  oeen  atremdy  fortnoate,  liuni^ 
he  has  akraadY  fdt  the  weight  of  -the  Padishah's  displeasure,  and  spent  jears  m 
"  asykun" — ^tnat  is,  in  exHe.  But  the  same  circumstance  which  proaired  him  his 
momentary  brillianey  broujB^ht  him  once  more  into  active  servioe,  namely,  the 
melanoholy  truth,  that  he  is  the  most  conmetent  person,  among  more  or  less  in- 
competent ones.  I  will  not  attempt  tD  juoge  how  far  the  present  generaliraimD 
pronted  byliie  protection  he  enjoyed  in  a  certain  well<^known  quarter,^  but  so 
mudi  is  certain,  he  distinguished  himself  in  every  campaiffn  in  winch  he  has 
taken  part  He  is  the  Kceatest  man  among  a  quantity  of  amaU  fry,  bnt  heiwould 
obtain  an  honourable  pJace  among^  great  names ;  and  every  commiwainn,  either 
military  or  diplomatic,  which  the  Porte  haa  entrusted  to  him,  he  has  managed  to 
p^rffirm  \f ith  undeniable  talent. 

Though  Omar  Pacha  is  so  amiable  as  a  priwte  man,  he  is  abrupt  and  un- 
courteous  in  service,  more  especially  (and  this  is  unnardonable')  towards  those 
Suropeans  in  the  Turkish  army,  while  he  behaYCS  witn  a  great  oeal  more  indul- 
gence to  ^e  national  Turkish  Pachas.  He  cannot  be  charged  with  tiying  to 
enlist  European  talent  in  his  staff:  all  these  are  evidently  kept  away  fcom  the 
eouncil  of  war,  for  it  mig^t  be  veiy  easy  for  talented  men  to  display  their  skill 
there.  His  whole  staff  is,  consequently,  composed  of  Turkish  officers,  though  he 
likes  to  have  German  and  other  dviliims  about  him :  his  physician.  Dr.  Iteden- 
bacher,  is  a  Yiennese,  and  his  artist,  Sutter,  also  a  German.  He  showed  the 
same  want  of  courtesy,  after  his  entrance  into  Wallachia»  to  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents,  whom  he  expelled  from  Bucharest  in  a  yery  rude  manner.  But,  for 
all' that,  Chnar  Pacha  is  aware  how  much  of  Ins  European  popularity  he  owes  to 
the  press,  which  continually  exalted  him,  but  to  whose  representatives  he,  out  of 
gratitude,  gave  marching  orders.  With  regard  to  his  personal  appeamnoe,  it  is 
not  Yeiy  striking :  he  is. powerfully  and  eompactly  built,  and  £ur  irom  stout ;  his 
face  is  marked,  without  possessing  any  noble  features ;  his  nose  broad  and  flat ; 
his  cheek-bones  project  in  the  true  Sclavon  style;  his  chin  is  broad  and  angular; 
his  beard  already  grey.  He  is  generally  very  simply  dressed,  in  the  soldiers  red 
fez,  a  blue  tunic,  white  trousers,  and  poUahed  boots.    The  latter  are  de  riguewr 

*  The. newspapers  have  not  informed  us  whether  this  lady  has  aooompamed  her 
Imsband  to  Eupatoria. 
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with  Torldsh  dignitaries.  Such  is  Omar  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Serdar.  If  I  have 
at  all  assailed  my  reader's  unbounded  sympathies  for  this  commander,  he  must 
remember  that  things,  when  closely  inspected,  frequently  look  veiy  different 
from  the  aspect  they  assume  at  a  distance.* 

"Wliile  the  trumpet  was  blown  in  eyeiY  quarter  in  honour  of  the  liying, 
attempts  were  made  here  and  there  to  lop  the  hardly-earned  laureb  of  a 
dead  man — ^we  mean  Mussa  Pacha — who  was  carried  off  in  the  mid-career 
of  his  heroic  defence  of  Silistria.  At  head-quarters  and  elsewhere  stories 
were  told  of  bribery  which  the  besiegers  had  attempted :  Mussa  Pacha 
had  been  offered  100,000  roubles  to  give  up  the  fortress.  It  was  even 
stated  that  Colonel  Dieu,  a  Frenchman,  who  noticed  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  between  Mussa  and  the  Russians,  had  publicly  stated  he 
would  shoot  the  Pacha,  if  he  saw  anything  suspicious.  Such  nursery-tales 
were  narrated  ere  the  grave  had  been  closed  over  the  brave  Mussa! 
Mussa  Pacha  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  boldest  Turkish  officers  of 
artillery.  He  had  declared,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  fortress  alive ;  and  be  kept  his  word,  for,  on  the 
2nd  of  June,  a  piece  of  shell  struck  him  in  the  side,  just  as  be  was  wiping 
his  hands,  and  handing  the  towel  to  Lieutenant  Grach,  his  constant 
companion.  A  few  moments  later  he  was  dead.  None  of  the  officers  in 
the  fortress  could  remember  the  slightest  cutsumstance  tending  to  com- 
promise Mussa  Pacha ;  and  Grach  repelled  the  charges  with  horror,  and 
asserted  no  attempts  at  corruption  had  been  made  by  the  besiegers.  The 
flags  sent  in  always  referred  to  the  burial  of  the  dead :  only  once  did  the 
Russians  summon  the  commandant  to  surrender;  but  the  offer  was 
laughingly  declined.  Grach  managed  all  the  negotiations.  The  best 
light  is  thrown  on  Mussa  Pacha  by  the  following  circumstance:  General 
Schilder  once  sent  him  several  bottles  of  preserved  fruit.  Mussa  received 
the  envoy  in  the  presence  of  all  his  chief  officers,  and  had  the  contents 
of  the  bottles  emptied  before  them,  because  they  might  contain  something 
suspicious ;  but  such  was  not  the  case. 

At  tins  period  it  was  a  matter  of  excessive  difficulty  for  a  European 
to  enter  the  Turkish  service ;  and  Omar  Pacha  has  made  it  a  sine  qud 
non  that  all  applicants  should  be  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language. 
Our  author  met  on  his  travels  a  pensioned  Austrian  officer  on  his  road  to 
Shumla,  who  stated  that  he  would  be  appointed  a  captain,  he  knew  that 
for  certain :  had  he  understood  Turkish,  they  would  have  made  him  a 
major.  M.  Wachenhusen  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  did  not  share 
in  this  certainty,  for  he  knew  several  instances  recently  of  the  contrary. 
He  met  this  officer  again  in  Shumla,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Varna.  Finally,  he  saw  him  in  Constantinople,  as  porter  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Paris.  He  compliuned  that  he  could  not  get  a  situation  at 
Shumla ;  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople ;  there  he  had  found  notiiing  but 
promises ;  and,  having  expended  his  little  capital,  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
fill  this  humble  post.  In  the  same  manner,  our  author  met  in  Varna 
two  Holstein  officers,  who,  deceived  in  their  expectations,  were  awaiting 

*  Our  extract  has  grown  to  an  uncoDscionable  length,  hut  it  will  he  excused, 
we  trust,  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  aud  the  unwillingness  we  felt  to  take 
any  of  the  responsibility  on  ourselves.  It  does  certainly  seem  rather  cruel  to 
point  to  the  *'  feet  of  day**  of  such  a  popular  idol  as  Omar  fscha;  but  our  Qerman 
author  is  to  blame  for  it.  We  are  only  the  scribe,  and  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  opinion. 
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the  formation  of  a  foreign  legion  by  Greneral  Yussu^  and  had  received 
satisfactory  assurances  from  him ;  and,  lastly,  our  author  met  with  two 
Prussian  artillery  officers  in  Constantinople,  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
Asia,  after  being  deluded  by  General  Stein  (Ferhad  Pacha)  for  weeks. 
They  went  to  Kars'in  the  hope  of  being  appointed,  and  eventually  entered 
the  service  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

But  we  are  delaying  most  shamefully  at  Shumla,  while  metal  more 
attractive  is  awaiting  us  at  Varna.  Let  us  then  mount  and  be  off  at  once 
with  our  author.  The  first  place  we  meet  with  Eoglbh  troops  is  at 
Pravadi,  where  Colonel  Newton  received  M.  Wachenhosen  most  hos- 
pitably, and  regaled  him  with  a  camp  breakfiast,  consisting  of  ship's 
biscuit,  a  tall,  splendid  Cheshire  cheese,  cold  mutton,  and  famous  Madeira  ! 
What  a  feast  for  half-starved  men,  who  had  hitherto  been  glad  to  get 
yaourt  In  fact,  the  brandy  and  wine  had  such  an  effect  on  our  author, 
that,  on  the  road  to  Varna,  he  pounded  to  dust  twelve  regalias,  which  a 
Lieutenant  Smith,  on  hospitable  cares  intent,  slipped  into  his  pocket  as 
a  viaticum.  But  before  leaving  Devno  we  must  find  room  for  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  of  respect,  probably  penned  with  a  grateful  reminiscence 
of  the  brandy : 

We  passed  five  batteries  which  were  planted  here  in  the  camp  :  the- whole 
encampment  offered  an  instance  of  painful  precision,  which  was  the  more  remark- 
able to  me,  as  I  was  not  at  all  accustomed  to  it  in  the  Turkish  camps.  The 
regularity  obtaining  in  an  English  camp  is  almost  incredible !  Astomshing  to 
me  was  the  colossu  load  the  English  soldier  has  to  dra^,  and  which  is  heavier 
than  that  of  any  other  European  soldier,  for  it  weighs  eignty-two  pounds.  The 
English  soldier  carries,  in  aadition  to  his  knapsack,  not  only  his  great-coat  with 
its  small  collar,  which  gives  him  a  very  bourgeois  appearance,  but  abo  a  heavy 
woollen  blanket  and  provisions  for  tlu^e  days.  Equally  striking  was  the  size  of 
the  Englishmen,  who  were  perfect  dants.  The  English  guardsman,  with  his  tall 
bearskin  schako,  appeared  to  me,  when  I  saw  him  on  guard,  a  true  son  of  Anak. 
Equally  gigantic  were  their  horses— a  colossal  sight — ^this  heav^  English  cavalry. 
However,  the  soldiers  complained  grievously,  not  only  about  their  heavy  baggage, 
but  idso  about  the  uniform,  which  was  not  suited  to  the  climate.  The  tall  horses 
were  also  discovered  to  be  very  troublesome,  as  many  of  them  fell  down  after 
the  shortest  march. 

On  arriving  at  Varna,  there  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  about  procuring 
lodging.  A  visit  to  the  Pacha,  and  another  to  the  town  commandant 
were  equally  firuitless,  and,  at  h»t,  our  travellers  were  compelled  to  take 
a  khan  by  storm,  where  they  put  up  with  a  miserable  loft  over  a  stable, 
and  had  a  regular  engagement  with  the  cimici  and /ni/ci— only  too  glad, 
however,  to  put  up  with  such  a  slight  annoyance,  when  compared  with 
the  previous  prospect  of  sleeping  in  the  street.  Varna,  at  tnis  period, 
was  a  metropolis  on  a  small  scale :  neither  London,  New  York,  nor  Con- 
stantinople, could  unrol  such  a  picture  as  could  be  seen  each  mom  in 
Varna.  In  the  principal  streets,  especially  the  one  leading  to  the  port, 
with  its  French,  Greek,  and  Turkish  stores,  there  was  a  constant  passage 
of  perspiring,  busy  men  of  all  nations  ;  in  the  centre  creaked  the  ox-carts 
of  the  Bulgarian,  the  French  muleteers  yelled  :  the  whole  picture  was 
Yeiled  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  schnaps  and 
garlic.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  had  the  epidemic  not  broken  out 
which  made  such  fearful  gi^s  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies.  The  greatest 
confurion  prevailed  in  the  harbour :  every  hour  ships  were  hden  and  un- 
laden, guns  and  ammunition  shipped,  troops  sent  off  or  landed*    The 
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Englklh/Fxenflli^  sad  Tuvkidi  Aa^  fluttessd  ham  iSie  ¥esnk  of  war  ia 
port ;  BteasMTO  cftow  snd  weiit ;  mititaiy  fltoieB,  saeln  of  mm^  and  pyza* 
mids  of  Mes  weroptled  op;  «moiig  them  the  sailorB  of  the  TBxiooB  natioEB 
walked  abowt  nogiiig  or  jdltng* :  ^ean  were  not  gmgwa^  enongh  to 
kind,  handv  enough  to  set  about  idl  tiutt  reqairod  dou^.  In  a  word, 
Turks,  English,  French,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  eamek^  oaeii,  mukB^  horsey 
and  dogs^  all  rushed  haek  and  fiDrwards  ;  all  yelled  or  had  idready  yelled 
themsehwB  hoane ;  ail  were  sober  or  drunk :  and  ovw  iins  Babjrkm 
waved  the  CieflBeat  m^  the  St»,  and  ^e  French  Ea^e,  and  into  Jin 
midst  of  the  eonfonon  Manhal  St  Axnaud  hurled  every  week  a  pracbw 
nubtion,  **  Coaorades,  we  will  conquer  or  die  V* 

Nothing  moro  surprised  M.  Waehenhnsen  tiian  to  find  that  two 
nations  who  had  not  been  able  to  agree  for  nine  eentnries,  and  for  whoae 
aUiaDoe  a  nation  Eke  the  Russian  was  requisite,  could  finitffl!ni8e  in  the 
way  the  English  and  Fsench  had  done.  He  registers  the  £Mit,  liiat  he 
neyer  saw  En^di  and  Frenoh  soldiers  quandling  in  the  Eaaty  and 
whenever  there  was  any  row,  botii  parties  forgot  ttat  the  TnckswoeBr 
tiieir  allies  as  well,  hirt  pitohed  into  uiem  in  unison.  The  cwminnsiiiiiitj 
in  addition,  looked  rather  queer  in  Varna.  In  the  khan  where  oor  aniiiar 
leaded  of  course  nothing  was  to  be  had,  and  the  sole  restaurants  were 
fimited  to  iha  restamsant  des  qffisiers  who  had  first  opened  Ins  estahliab- 
ment,  and  had  written  the  above  sign  in  letters  a  foot  in  length  in  fmnt 
a£  his  horaa.  At  his  house  you  could,  for  a  ducat,  feed  on  a.  tonighi  cU 
powhiy  wfaioh'was  rendered  digestible  by  a  deeent  BoadettiBU  The-seeond 
reetaunmt  was  kept  by  an  Itafian :  and  here,  at  least,  it  was  possible  to 
procure  potatoes — a  native  dainty  which  M.  Wachenhuaen  had  dispensed 
with  for  three  months.  Any  one,  however,  who  did  not  arrive  at  a 
certain  half  hour  in  mid'^y,  must  put  up  with  what  was  left,  or  rather 
with  what  was  not  left.  As  a  geaend  rule,  it  was  possible  to  feed  hans  at 
a  daaant  rata.  Breakfast  was  a  very  simple  affair :  you  took  your  seat 
in  one  of  the  storas  the  French  bad  estaUisfaed,  asked  for  a  piaoe  of 
efaeese,  a  sausage,  and  a  glass  of  Cognac  or  absmihef  and  ate  out  of 
your  fist.  Oar  author,  however,  generally  established  his  head-quartoia 
at  the  above-mentioned  restaurant  des  ojfficiers.  For  when  the  vermin 
expelled  him  at  night  foom  his  kennel,  he  retired  to  the  salon  of  the 
restaurant,  laid  himself  on  a  bench,  and  covered  hknssif  with  the  first 
taUe-cover  he  eouid  lay  hands  on.  The  waiter  had  received  a  commis- 
sion to  sell  their  saddles,  and  they  were  bound  to  expend  the  proceeds  ia 
this  house,  which,  unfortunately,  was  no  difficult  task. 

Among  the  most  original  personages  to  be  seen  at  this  time  in  Vama^waa 
General  Tussuf,  the  African,  who  was  giving  himself  all  possible  trouble 
to  form  the  unbridled  bashi-baauks  into  a  regiment.  Yussuf,  although 
no  Afiican  by  birth  (he  was,  as  is  well  known,  carried  off  by  the  Bavbarese 
along  with  his  parents,  and  afterwards  entered  the  French  service),  is  the 
true  type  of  sucii  a  man  :  he  is  short  in  statore,  his^  foee  is  deeply  bronaed, 
and  a  savage  fire  flashes  from  his  eyes.  In  Alg^iers,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  severest  as  well  as  bravest  French  leader.  Yussuf 'a  portrait  will  be 
found  ver^  faithfully  rendered  in  Horaee  Vemolfs  ^<  Lion  Hunt,"  and  our 
readers  will,  probably,  not  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  wiiich  took 
possession  of  the  Parisian  dames  when  the  handsame  African  was  sum- 
moned to  court  by  Louis  Phil^pe.    But  was  it  astanishing^— Was  these 
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mk  a  fltory  emrant  abont  die  amour  whieli  Yntsiif  earned  on  with  the 
fagjaughtarofthe  Bey  of  Tunis,  wfaoie  firrouiite  he  had  been  ?  Hewthe 
vBnauam  ms  eangfat  in  Ynwuf 'a  anas  faj  a  Greek,  i^o  liireatened  te 
iMtiay  tkem,  and  kow  this  amour  was  leallj  discoveied,  aMiengh  Taaraf 
had  stabbed  the  Gcieek,  and  sent  his  mamorata  ^  the  hand  which  had 
tooGhed  her,  the  toD|^  which  had  siaodered  her,  and  the  eje  which  had 
aeeat  what  no  mortal  was  ailowed  to  see  ?^  How  Ynssnf  was  seized  and 
would  Iwve  been  pot  to  death,  had  he  not  saved  himself  bj  means  of  the 
aobterraneous  passage  of  the  palaee  of  Tonis,  taken  serace  with  the 
Fnmdi,  and  perHonned  nmoaeles  of  bra¥evy  ?  All  these  are  thingv  which 
can  render  a  man  intenstangv  even  if  he  is  not  so^  handsome  as  the  graee- 
fiil  little  YnsniE 

Our  tafe  is  neadj  toU,  Widi  lihe  deparfcnze  of  the  Rassians  from 
Silistiia  the  campaigB  on  the  Damdw  appemed  to  be  terminated.  The 
xeeonnoitring  parties  sent  ont  from  Varna  proved  that  the  enemy  had 
quitted  the  Dobmdja,  the  Tnrks  were  en  route  iat  the  Danube,  and 
simaltaneoasly  the  news  was  spread-^^ugh  rather  pfematurely— 4hat 
the  Austrians  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Wallachia  from  Transylvania. 
Oar  anthor,  therefore^  desirous  of  fresh  mds  and  pastures  new,  set  sail 
for  Constantinople,  whidier  onr  hmitB  will  not  allow  us  to  aooompany 


THE  ZCnJAYEB. 


Much  diffsrence  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the.  nature  and  diaiaoler  of 
the  renowned  Zouaves  ;  some  assert  that  they  are  Africans,  edters  that 
they  aze  Europeans,  and,  strange  to  s^,  both  are  right,  for  they  are,  or 
at  least  were,  a  semi-African,  semi-European,  corps.  In  their  origin 
the  Zouaves  were  almost  purely  African.  When  in  July,  1880,  Louis 
I4iilippe  became  King  of  me  Fiendi,  and  Marshal  Clansel  was  appointed 
to  the  comrnand  in  Algeria,  the  Turks  had  been  ezpelkd  tbe  country, 
but  the  Fremdi  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  keep  the  Arab  and 
Berber  populations  in  subjection.  The  marshal  resolved  upon  organising 
a  native  corps  of  oavaliy  and  infimtry.  A  decree,  dated  October  Ist^ 
1830,  and  approved  of  by  royal  prochunation,  dated  March  21st,  1881^ 
created  two  battalions^  which  received  ^e  name  of  Zouaves,  fimn  the 
Anbic  Zouaoua. 

This  word  is  frarfuUy  mutilated  in  its  transformation  into  French. 
Zawawah  is  the  name  of  a  very  ancient  Berber,  or  as  the  French  have  it, 
Kabyle  tribe  in  Marocco  (Mugfaribu  TAksaX  bvt  still  more  oartknilarly 
in  Algiers  (Mughribu  TAusat).  Count  Graberg  notices  this  ancient 
tnbe  mider  this  name  in  his  "  Yocabnlaiy  of  Names  and  Places,  iSbc.,  in 
the  Empire  of  Marocco."  (^^  Joomal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,'' 
vol.  vii.  p.  270.)  Oat  of  Zawawah,  we  might  by  elision  make  Zawaws 
or  Zuaves  ;  but  we  cannot  make  Zouaves,  if  the  ot«  is  to  be  pronounced 
as  in  out,  ounce^  hound,  mound,  or  as  it  is  indeed  commonly  pronounced 
in  English* 

The  word,  however,  with  its  French  prouaociatioPy  ie  now  so  univer»> 
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sally  accepted,  that  after  protesting  against  its  coirectness,  ^e  must 
accept  it,  as  we  do  Bombay  for  Mambij.  The  Zouayes  of  Algiers  resided 
chiefly  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Juijura,  and  they  were  particu- 
larly known  as  an  industrious,  brave,  haughty  people,  whose  suDJection 
to  the  Turks  had  never  been  but  nominal,  but  who  often  came  to 
Algiers  to  exchange  their  oils  and  other  produce  for  such  things  as  their 
ragged  mountains  did  not  afford  them.  As  they  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  soldiers  in  the  regency,  and  as  they  had  under  certain  cir* 
cumstances  granted  their  military  services  to  Barbaresque  princes,  their 
name  was  given  to  the  new  militia.  This  corps,  however,  received  into 
its  ranks  natives  of  all  kinds,  without  distinction  of  origin  :  mountaineers 
or  dwellers  on  the  plains,  townspeople  or  countrymen,  Kabyles,  Arabs, 
or  Coulouglis  (Kufuglis).  French  officers  were  appointed  to  instruct 
them,  and  to  conunand  them.  They  were  volunteers  horn  the  army : 
and  among  the  first  were  Levullant,  at  present  in  command  of  the  5th 
division  of  the  army  of  the  East ;  Verg^  also  general  of  brigade ; 
Holli^re,  who  died  after  the  siege  of  Rome  ;  and  Lamorici^re,  who  has 
made  for  himself  a  name  in  history,  albeit  an  exile.  These  were  all  at 
that  time  young  men,  ftdl  of  courage  and  energy,  perfectly  disinterested, 
and  who,  in  the  charge  they  entered  upon,  neither  looked  to  an  advance 
of  pay  or  to  more  comfortable  quarters,  but  embraced  cheerfully  a  career 
of  continuous  difficulties,  certain  privations,  and  incessant  perils,  sure,  in 
the  French  military  system,  of  promotion  for  services  rendered. 

The  command  of  the  1st  battalion  was  given  to  a  distinguished  staff 
officer,  M.  Maumet;  that  of  the  2nd,  to  the  captain  of  Engineers, 
afterwards  General,  Duvivier,  who  died  of  his  wounds  in  Paris  in  1848. 
As  the  enlistment  of  the  native  population  went  on  very  slowly,  and  as 
it  was  moreover  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  leave  a  handftd  of  officers  isolated 
among  men  in  whose  fidelity  no  great  confidence  could  be  placed,  and 
whose  language  was  even  unknown  to  the  Frenchmen,  a  plan  vras  adopted 
which  might  probably  be  also  turned  to  good  account  in  the  constitution 
of  a  Turkish  legion  :  it  was  that  of  enlisting  Europeans  into  the  ranks. 
A  political  body  which  had  been  troublesome  in  France,  under  the  name 
of  the  Volunteers  of  the  Charter  (  Volontairea  de  la  Charte\  had  been 
lately  transhipped  to  Algeria,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done  with  these  hot-brained  politicians  would  be  to  incor* 
porate  them  into  the  Zouaves.  Strangers  mm  other  countries,  refugees 
fiom  political  and  other  causes,  were  also  admitted  into  the  ranks,  till  the 
numbers  became  so  great  that  some  sifting  took  place.  The  Europeans, 
not  of  French  origin,  were  incorporated  into  the  foreign  le^on,  whilst  a 
portion  of  the  French  were  organised  into  a  67th  regiment  of  the  line. 
The  first  principle  of  the  organisation  of  the  Zouaves  remained  the  same, 
and  in  the  woras  of  a  writer  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monties^  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  **  on  peut  dire  que  le  noyau  des 
Zouaves  fut  compost  d'enfans  de  Paris  et  dlndigenes  des  environs 
d'Alger."* 

The  corps  had  been  barely  organised  for  six  weeks  when  it  was  led  by 

*  This  article  is  attributed  to  the  Due  d*Aumale,  and  it  would  appear,  from 
the  predilections  of  the  author  to  Orleanist  generals,  with  some  justice.  It  is, 
however,  in  every  respect,  in  an  historical  and  military  point  of  view,  as  also  in 
the  credit  meted  out  to  each  and  all,  most  honourable  to  its  author. 
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General  Clausel  on  the  expedition  of  Medeah  (Mediyah),  and  the  2iOuaTes 
received  what  the  French  call  their  haptism  of  fire,  and  what  we  com- 
monly designate  as  the  first  smell  of  gunpowder,  at  the  Pass  of  Mouzala 
(Mosaya),  to  which  they  were  destined  to  give  renown  hy  their  valour 
upon  several  subsequent  occasions.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
Zouaves  were  placed  at  first  were  anything  but  agreeable.  Isolated  in 
small  parties  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  night  and  day  they  had  only 
to  lay  down  the  pickaxe  to  take  up  their  muskets,  and  they  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life ;  as  to  com- 
forts, they  had  none.  One  of  their  captains  fell  in  this  first  campdgn, 
the  fii^st  of  a  long  and  glorious  list,  which  comprises  names  illustrious  in 
the  annals  of  the  army,  a  son  of  the  Duke  d'Harcourt,  who  had  carried 
the  knapsack  and  the  musket ;  a  nephew  of  Marshal  Duke  of  Istria,  the 
gallant  Bessieres ;  and  a  grenadier  m  the  island  of  Elba,  Peraguey,  who 
had  risen  from  the  ranks  to  be  chef  de  bcUatUon,  when  he  was  killed  in 
1845,  and  whose  g^y  hairs  were  for  a  long  time  the  object  of  the 
respectful  affection  of  nis  younger  comrades. 

Medeah  was  evacuated  by  the  French  troops  early  in  1831,  but  in  the 
month  of  June  of  the  same  year  General  Berthezene  had  to  lead  a  divi- 
sion there,  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  Bey  who  had  been  appointed 
over  the  district.  On  returning  from  this  expedition  a  furious  onslaught 
was  made  upon  the  rear-guard,  at  a  time  when  the  soldiers,  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  excessive  heat,  were  pursuing  their  painful  way  along  a 
mountain  path  which  only  permitted  of  the  passage  of  one  man  at  a  time. 
Duvivier  returned  to  the  succour  with  the  2nd  battalion  of  Zouaves.  The 
natives  gave  their  shouts  of  war ;  tiie  Volunteers  of  the  Charter,  who 
still  wore  la  blouse  gatUoisey  struck  up  ^^  La  Marseillaise,"  and  falling 
together  upon  the  Kabyles  they  checked  the  onslaught,  and  then  retiring 
from  eminence  to  emmence,  and  covering  the  march  of  the  wearied 
troops,  they  enabled  the  whole  force  to  reach  and  establish  itself  at  the 
farm  of  Mouzaia,  without  the  loss  of  one  trophy  to  the  enemy. 

The  retreat  of  Medeah  was  most  honourable  to  the  Zouaves,  and  they 
assumed  from  that  time  a  position  in  the  French  army.  Still  recruits 
came  in  so  slowly  that  the  two  battalions  were  reunited  into  one,  and  a 
royal  decree  of  the  7th  of  March,  1833,  fixed  the  number  of  companies  at 
ten,  eight  French  and  two  native,  and  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  twdve  French  soldiers  in  every  native  company.  The  command  of 
the  battalion  thus  organised  was  given  to  De  Lamoriciere,  he  having 
particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  military  capa- 
bilities, b^  his  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  tiie  country,  and  by  his 
tact  and  ludgment,  as  well  as  his  zeal  and  audacity.  Their  head-quarters 
were  Dely-Ibrahim  (Dali-Ibrahim,  Mad  Abraham),  where  they  esta- 
blished dwellings,  forges,  everythins'  with  their  own  hands.  Frequent 
expeditions  into  the  Sahel  (Sahel,  plain  of  grassy  pasturage ;  S&hil,  coast), 
the  Mitidja,  and  into  the  lower  region  of  the  Atlas  varied  the  monotony 
of  camp  life.  Every  day  the  Zouaves  became  more  industrious,  more  dis- 
ciplined, and  more  warlike ;  they  learnt  to  walk  quick,  and  for  a  long  time, 
to  manoeuvre  with  precision,  and  to  fight  with  intelligence.  Their  uni- 
form and  equipments  were  regulated.  Tney  are  now  so  well  known,  and  so 
popular,  that  it  is  almost  needless  to  describe  them.  Their  dress  is  tiie 
Oriental  garb  with  the  colours  of  the  French  infantry,  and  is  generally 
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auppomd  to  be  a  style  of  dress  better  adapted  iat  aTariaUeeliiiiate,-«Bd  for 
active  military  eaescises,  than  any  that  hm  yet  been  adopted.  Tlie  offioera 
aloae  preserved  ^  Enropean  dressy  as  an  Oriental  garb  aoited  to  their 
ank  wonld  have  been  too  costly.  They  often  exchanged  the  hdpif  Jww- 
ever,  for  the  red  cap,  called  by  the  Tuixs  fss,  and  by  the  Moons  ohediia. 
M.  de  Lamoriciere  was  known  in  tin  peovinoe  of  Algiers  by  the  name  of 
Abu  or  Bu  Chechia,  Fadier  Cap,  bnthe  ezehangnd  tiiis  name  in  Gtan  for 
Abu  Axana,  Father  Stick  I  De  LanMiricieEe  was  the  fennder  of  the 
Zonaves,  a  force  which,  whilst  it  has  pseserved  that  personal  latefiigence 
which  is  chameteristic  of  irregular  troops,  and  its  monben  have  con- 
tinued to  be  tnw  childsen  of  Paris  by  ti^ir  liveliness  aad  gaiety,  has 
attained  all  the  soiidky  and  precision  of  the  most  bimtaat  r^ment. 

Marshal  Claaselled  the  Zouaves,  whose  military  value  he  was  one  of  die 
irst  to  appnciate^  into  Oranin  183IL  Th^  came  under  die  eegnisasiee 
of  the  Ddce  of  Orleans  on  the  oooaeion  of  the  eKpedbaon  of  Mascara,  and 
so  great  was  the  opunen  which  the  prince  entertained  of  their  capabili- 
ties, that  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  <ditained  a  deeeee  coDstitBtiag  the 
battalion  into  a  regiment  of  two  battafioas  of  su  companies  esK^  with 
permisnon  to  raise  them  to  ten.  M.  de  Lamoxiciere  retained  die  conmiand^ 
widi  the  rank  of  lieutenant-eolonel. 

On  dieir  retmsi  to  the  proviaoe  of  Algeria  eaoly  in  18d€,  tiis  Zouaves 
were  once  move  directed  upon  the  old  dieatreof  dieir  esplmts — Mouzaaa. 
The  point  was  more  obstinately  defended  diaa  befbve,  but  tibe  marshal 
also  knew  his  territory  better,  and  the  Zonaveo  were  duu^ed  te  carry  the 
crest  of  die  mountains  instead  of  fevcing  the  pass — a  moat  laborious 
enterprise,  which  diey  achieved  widi  perfect  suoeeas. 

The  Zouaves  did  not  make  part  of  the  first  ei^editkm  of  18d6,  but  die 
feUowing  year  one  of  their  battalinns  fivnnd  part  of  die  admmoe-guazd 
of  the  division,  which  was  destined,  under  t»e  ceders  of  the  Dake  of 
Nemours,  to  revenge  the  cheek  received  the  year  before.  The  siege  of 
Constantino  is  die  great  feature  in  the  hisftory  o£  die  Zouaves.  The}' 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  first  column  of  assaidt.  Horace  Vemet  has 
immortalised  die  scene  at  Versnlles.  This  was  the  last  qNsode  in  the 
first  epoch  of  African  wsifave :  the  treaty  of  Ta&a  was  concluded,  and  the 
Turidsh  government  was  fimdly  superseded  throughout  die  country. 

Marshal  Val^  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Algiers,  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  two  different  systems :  one  was  to  govern  direcdy  a 
certain  portion  of  the  territory,  die  other  was  to  create  a  Enropean 
society  by  the  side  of  Arabb  institutions^  organised  by  the  genius  of  Abd 
al  Khadr.  Placed  at  die  advanced  posts,  the  Zensves  had  to  accomplish 
at  Coleah  (Kuliyah)  what  dwy  had  done  at  Dali  Ibrahim — to  erect  build* 
ings,  open  roads,  and  drain  tne  lands.  But  wlben  Abd  al  Khadr,  yield- 
ing to  the  irrseistible  infinence  by  whick  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
abandoned  his  allegiance  and  lit  up  a  Holy  Wac,  it  was  more  than  native 
blood  could  stand.  Large  nnmbers  of  ZeuttFes  went  over  to  their 
countrymen,  and  cacried  into  the  nodes  of  die  enemy  the  advantages  of 
die  mOitary  inetniction  which  they  had  obtained  under  the  French.  But 
die  regiment  did  not  lose  in  strength;  it  had  been  before  leHifaafwid  by  a 
iMttalion  of  volunteers  who  had  defended  the  citadd  of  Tlemoen  in  18$6^ 
lienoe  called  dud;  of  Meobonur,  and  on  the  news  of  liCBtilitieB  I 
^  it  received  a  hay  jwoearon  of  Bsornita> 
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Upon  the  inraaiazi  of  Abd  al  Khadr^s  tamtoiy  the  ensnti^  spnag,  the 
FnoBdi  hovini^  been  ohUged  to  act  cm  the  de&Dflcve  all  winter,  the  Zouaves 
£9niied  part  (^  ihe  fint  diTisioii  under  the  Duke  of  OrieanB^  It  is  need* 
less  to  vecapiAnlate  the  events  of  that  sanguinary  campaign,  die  plains 
soomed  h j  itie  cavahy  of  all  the  tr3>es  of  Algeria  and  Oran,  supported 
hy  the  <*  longes,"  as  they  were  oalled — Ah^aX  Khadr's  segular  oayaliy-— 
and  eveiy  d^e  obetioat^  defended  by  a  legular  in&ntry  and  myriads 
«f  EjHbyles.  The  Zonsffcs  were,  npoD  efery  expedition,  engaged  in  every 
batde,  and  the  well-4nowa  gnthering^souods  of  thrir  cbrams  and  tmimpeti 
were  inmiiiaff  to  the  whole  army,  fivery  regiment  in  Afriea  had  a  paav 
^ular  beat  by  whioh  it  oonld  gather  together  its  men  -mhea  dispersed  by 
sight  in  a  fog,  or  by  the  heat  of  a  battle.  Sometimes  it  was  adeo  seonded 
at  a  moment  of  extreme  danger.  The  origin  ef  this  is  KttabntBd  to  the 
2Dd  Light  Infantry,  Generai  Changamkr's  regiment. 

Winter  brought  about  little  wbL  The  Zensves  had  snfined  severely, 
and  were  xeorgamsed.  Lamorioi^,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  geaend 
offioo',  was  suooeeded  in  ike  command  of  the  regiment  by  the  then 
Lieutenaat*Colonel  Cavrngnac ;  and  the  Gntimandants  Regnault,  killed 
in  Paris,  June,  1848,  and  Renault,  now  general  of  divkien,  both  pro- 
moted, were  sueceeded  by  the  then  Commandants  Lefli6  «id  Saint 
Ainaud.  Cavsagnac  had  distinguished  himself  hy  iha  heix>ic  defeaee  of 
the  citadel  of  Tlemoen,  at  the  head  of  the  2nd  African  battalioo,  and  his 
eneofgetic  character,  his  mind  fiill  of  resouncesy  and  his  calm  yet  effective 
eoaragBj  had  already  obtained  for  him  a  high  renown  in  die  axmy. 

The  Zouaves  passed  the  winter  at  Medrah,  amidst  all  kinds  of  priva- 
tions and  diffiemties,  yet  were  they  rettdv  in  spring  to  foUssr  Marshal 
Bugeaud  on  it  campaign  in  the  Atlas  ;  and  whilstone  battalion  proceeded 
in  May,  under  die  same  marahal,  into  Onm,  anodier  remaiuad,  under 
General  Baraguay  d'Hillieis,  in  AJgiers.  The  Zouavas  dius  asristed  in 
the  war  of  1841  at  two  difiiaffent  points* 

The  war  had  assumed  proportions  which  demanded  an  increase  of 
means.  The  Zouaves  were  augmouled  to  thnae  battalions,  with  a  com- 
plete regimental  staffs  but  only  one  company  oould  reoeive  natives,  and 
the  corps  assumed  a  purely  Freooh  character.  The  mixture  of  Frendi 
and  natives  dad  not  work  well,  and  the  latter  were  enrolled  in  a  new 
corps,  called  that  of  tirailleurs  intSffenes,  or  native  riflemen;  and  these 
battalions,  officered  by  brave,  intrepid  men,  among  yvbam.  ave  the  now 
well-known  General  Bosquet,  as  also  Gonends  Thomas^  Verg^  and 
Bourbaki,  all  well  versed  in  the  language  of  their  men,  ha^e  testified  in 
the  Crimea  that  diey  are  wordiy  younger  brothers  of  die  ZouvTes. 

No  sooner  had  the  xeeiment  of  Zouaves  diue  reconstituted  zeeeived  the 
colours  which  the  king  had  sent  them,  than  its  three  battalions  were 
separated  to  go  and  serve  each  in  a  difieient  province.  Wac  had,  in  fiict» 
broken  out  in  every  direction.  The  Zouaves  were  i^vesented  by  one  or 
two  of  their  battalioDs  in  most  of  the  important  hBdrides  fimgfat  in  die 
campaigns  of  1843  and  1844,  obstinate  struggles  against  the  Kabyles, 
long  moEohes  in  the  desest,  cavalry  changes  wpeUed,  in  the  Jur^ura,  die 
Ouarsenisy  among  the  Beni  Menasssv,  at  die  cftpture  of  die  Snudah,  in 
the  glorious  engagements  fought  by  General  Bedean  agaioBtdie  MaraoBO 
cavalry,  and  la^y,  in  the  memorable  batde  of  Isly. 

Cavaignac  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  corps  in  1844  by 
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Colonel  lAdmirault,  now  geneial  of  divisioa.  The  ensuing  year  tlie 
Zouayes  were  the  first  to  sostun,  on  the  frontiers  of  Marocco,  the  effects 
of  an  insurrection  which  gradually  extended  itself  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  regency.  The  year  1846  gave  them  as  little  repose  as  any  that 
had  preceded.  It  was  not  till  ^1847  that  the  submission  of  Abd  al  Khadr 
brought  about  the  entire  subjection  of  the  tribes  of  Algeria.  The  Zouaves 
were  then  posted  at  a  site  designated  after  the  young  prince  of  that  name 
— Aumale.  This  site  was  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  which  stretches 
to  the  east  of  the  Jurjura.  It  was  the  point  where  the  submbsion  of  the 
tribes  was  the  most  precarious.  The  provisional  government  had  replaced 
M.  Ladmirault  by  Colonel  Canrobert,  now  in  command  in  the  Crimea. 
Creneral  Canrobert  began  his  African  career  under  the  auspices  of  the 
brave  Colonel  Combes,  who  fell  at  the  assault  of  Constantino.  He  ac- 
quired habits  of  command,  and  was  engaged  in  several  brilliant  feats  of 
arms  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  Chasseurs  in  the  districts  of  Tones  and 
Batna,  his  reputation  soon  ranking  him  among  the  very  best  officers  of 
the  army.  His  lieutenant-colonel,  M.  de  Grandchamp,  was  so  dreadfully 
wounded  when  captain  of  the  Voltigeurs  of  the  24th  Regiment  of  the 
Line,  that  the  Arabs  used  his  body  as  a  block  upon  which  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  forty  of  his  men.  His  life  was  saved  by  the  almost  miraculous 
devotion  of  Commandant  Morris,  now  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
Crimea. 

tn  1849  the  Zouaves  were  called  from  their  post,  near  the  Jurjura,  to 
take  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Zaatcha,  upon  which  occasion  General  Can- 
robert was  the  first  to  mount  the  breach.  After  this  brilliant  success  they  - 
followed  thdr  gallant  commander  to  the  slopes  of  the  Aures,  and  termi- 
nated a  long  and  sanguinary  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Narah. 

On  their  return  to  their  old  quarters  at  Aumale,  Canrobert  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  this  distinguished  corps  by  M.  d'Aurelle,  now 
general  of  brigade  in  the  Crimea.  A  decree  of  the  13th  of  February, 
1852,  gave  to  them  a  new  constitution.  It  was  resolved  to  increase  so 
serviceable  a  force  by  another  regiment,  thus  making  altogether  three 
regiments  of  three  battalions  each.  They  were  also  armed  with  rifles. 
With  these  formidable  weapons  the  rebel  mountuneers  could  no  longer 
stand  before  them.  They  were  driven  from  their  fastnesses,  and,  gather- 
ing together  in  the  town  of  Laghouat,  they  hoisted  there  the  flag  of  re*^ 
bdlion.  General  P^lissier  led  a  division  of  the  army  to  besiege  this 
remote  stronghold,  and  it  was  once  more  the  Zouaves  who  had  the 
gpreatest  share  in  the  honours  and  in  the  losses  of  the  day ;  eight  officers 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  men  were  put  hors  de  combat^  and  one 
of  their  captains,  M.  Menouvrier  Defresne,  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
town.  ^ 

This  was  in  1852.  In  1854  they  received  the  reward  of  their  numerous 
exploits  by  being  called  upon  to  serve  with  the  French  army  in  the  East. 
Alma,  Inkerman,  numerous  repulses  of  sorties,  and  other  gallant  struggles 
before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol,  have  testified  that  they  are  still  the  same 
gallant  corps  as  in  Africa,  and  their  countrymen  confidently  look  to  their 
occupying,  on  the  day  of  assault,  the  same  place  which  they  did  at  Con- 
stantino and  at  Zaatcha. 
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Another  month  has  elapsed,  and  we  still  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
course  of  policy  which  Austria  intends  to  pursue  in  the  forthcoming 
European  struggle.  Rumours  are  prevalent  that  she  has  proposed  an 
armed  neutrality  to  Prussia,  while  others  assert,  with  equal  confidence,  that 
she  has  offered  to  join  the  Allies  at  the  modest  price  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  A  paper  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  for  May  will 
have  served  to  show  how  valuable  her  alliance  would  prove  to  us,  for  such 
a  body  of  well-organised  and  efficient  troops  would  indubitably  turn  the 
scale ;  and  it  b  not  surprising  that  the  English  and  French  governments 
strive  their  utmost  to  fix  so  vacillating  a  power.  It  has  been  our  opinion 
from  the  outset,  as  expressed  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  that  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  will  remain  true  to  itself  until  the  last  tricky  resource 
of  diplomacy  has  been  essayed;  but,  for  all  that,  our  readers  may  feel 
inclined  to  follow  us,  when  we  furnish  a  few  further  detfuls  about  the 
Austrian  army,  which  the  more  general  nature  of  our  previous  article  pre- 
vented us  firom  introducing. 

Austria  certainly  possesses  a  very  splendid  army.  It  is,  at  present,  at 
the  period  of  its  greatest  possible  efficiency,  is  young,  proud  of  its  recent 
successes,  and  enuiusiastically  devoted  to  we  emperor.  He  went  through 
the  last  war  as  colonel,  and  is  greatly  attached  to  the  trade  of  war.  There 
is  not  a  single  soldier  but  knows  that  Field-Marshal  Radetzky  was  com- 
pelled to  warn  the  youthful  colonel  on  the  battle-field  against  exposing 
nimself  to  useless  danger ;  a  warning  which,  whatever  its  effect  might 
have  been,  did  not,  we  fancy,  injure  the  present  emperor  in  the  opinion 
of  his  troops.  The  army  has  retained  all  its  good  qualities;  it  is  enduring, 
and  does  not  lose  its  eq^rit  under  the  severest  misfortunes.  It  honestly 
fulfils  its  vocation  as  a  truly  civilised  corps.  In  the  Austrian  officer  the 
captured  and  wounded  foeman  will  always  find  a  protector.  The  greater 
portion  of  its  defects  has  been  removed ;  formerly  cumbersome  and  so 
uncomfortably  clothed  that  the  soldier  was  impeded  in  marching,  the 
troops  may  now  be  favourably  compared  with  any  in  Europe,  and  the 
accoutrements  are  the  best  adapted  fer  the  free  movements  of  the  limbs. 
While  the  supreme  command  was  rendered  almost  an  impossibility  bv  the 
ambiguous  regulations  of  the  supreme  council  of  war,  which  pointed  out 
an  undeviating  course  of  operations,  the  serious  events  of  1848  led  to  a 
complete  alteration  of  the  system,  and  the  generals  now  act  upon  their 
own  responsibility.  There  is,  however,  another  defect  in  the  Austrian 
army  wmch  it  is  not  so  easy  to  remove.  In  France,  whether  the  soldier 
is  a  Fleming,  Breton,  Norman,  or  Alsatian,  he  has  been  French  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  same  in  laws,  customs,  and  language.     In  the  Austrian 
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army,  however,  Hungarians,  Croats,  and  Bohemians  have  retained  their 
peculiar  nationality,  and  it  is  still  very  prominent ;  still,  recent  events^ 
railways,  and  the  undeniable  skill  of  the  government  will  assuredly  hasten 
that  fusion  which  will  be  of  material  advantage  to  the  entire  population. 
The  various  nationalities,  it  is  true,  are  ever  prominent}  but  tiiey  are  all 
connected  by  one  name^  that  of  the  emperor — the  living  palpable  image 
of  the  great  national  unity.  Thus,  if  Dalmatians,  Bohemians,  or  Tyrolese 
are  on  terms  of  hostility  toward  each  other,  in  the  name  of  their  emperor, 
king,  duke,  or  count,  they  will  unite  for  the  benefit  of  their  fatherland. 
The  terrible  events  of  1846  fomiah  the  most  salient  proof  of  this.  Hun- 
gary in  a  state  of  insurrection,  its  capital  in  the  power  of  insane  revolu- 
tionaries, Italy  trinmphant,  the  monaffchy  almost  overtiitown,  the  monarch 
an  exile,  as  it  were^  in  his  own  states— such  was  Austria's  position ;  but 
on  the  shout,  ^'Long  live  the  Emperor!"  the  army  loae  like  ooe  maoy 
advanced  on  the  fee,  and  all  was  saved. 

In  order  to  promote  the  fusion  of  all  the  various  hnguages  and  eom* 
ponents,  the  government  has  ordered  German  to  be  us«l  as  the  military 
language.  The  officer  may  be  a  Servian,  Italian,  or  Croat,  but  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  Crerman  language,  and  the  soldier  under- 
stand it.  For  the  same  laudable  end  the  emperor  sedolovsly  appointed 
many  German  officers  to  the  non-German  divisions,  and  vice  ver9d. 
Though  this  produces  numerous  ineonwniencee  and  much  diacnssion,  at 
times  even  duels,  it  possesses,  most  undoubtedly,  considerable  advantages, 
and  is  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  fusion.  For  the  same  purpose 
the  government  also  favours  various  customs :  the  officers,  for  instance, 
whatever  nation  they  may  belong  to,  address  each  other  as  **  thou,"  and 
a  species  of  freemasonry  exists  among  them.  More  than  this,  if  any 
unmerited  misfortune  has  occurred  to  an  officer,  he  need  only  apply  to  his 
nearest  comrade  in  arms,  even  if  unacquainted  with  him,  and  all  the  others 
will  club  together  and  find  him  the  requisite  funds  to  continue  his  journey, 
or  to  satis^  any  other  necessity.  By  a  variety  of  means  of  a  similar 
nature  the  government  have  succeeded  in  forming  one  compact  whole 
out  of  heterogeneous,  and  frequently  hostile,  elements. 

The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  effected  by  districts  or  provinces.  At 
the  head-quarters  of  each  recruiting  district  an  infismtry  officer  is  attached 
to  keep  the  lists.  The  several  regiments  send  an  officer  there,  at  the 
period  of  making  up  their  strength,  who  selects  the  persons  best  suited 
for  his  arm,  and  takes  them  to  tiie  regiment.  .  They  enter  the  service  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  remain  ten  years  in  8ervice~-^igfat  active,  and 
two  reserve.  The  re-engagements  after  the  time  of  service  has  expired 
is  promoted  by  the  government  by  good  pay,  and  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, especially  among  the  Hungarians.  Substitution  is  not  known  in 
Austria.  The  recruit  who  does  not  wish  to  serve  pays  in  to  the  state 
treasury  600  florins  (50/.)  in  the  hereditary  countries;  700  florins  (58/1) 
in  Italy.  This  fiscal  measure  is  unjust,  as  the  district  has  still  to  provide 
the  regular  number  of  men.  It  is  really  favouring  the  rich  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  as  a  greater  number  of  the  latter  is  entered  in  out 
of  their  turn.  The  Fren^  system  of  conscription,  whi<^  is  far  horn 
being  perfect,  has  this  advantage  at  least,  that  the  rich  dasses  purchase 
liberty  to  the  profit  of  the  poor,  into  whose  pockets  neariiy  a  million  of 
money  is  annually  poured. 
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The  mtom  of  promotion  u  perfectly  fi«e  from  any  aristocratiG  privi- 
legefl*  Witbout  vegaid  to  birth,  the  government  select  the  right  men  for 
the  right  places ;  the  only  persons  at  all  favoured  are  the  sons  of  soldiers 
of  all  grades.  So  that  nothing  prevents  the  son  of  a  private,  at  a  later 
date,  from  becoming  a  field-marshaL  The  children  of  the  regiment 
{Us  enjknti  de  troupe  of  the  French  system)  are  not  recognised  in 
Austria  officially;  but  the  emperor  provides  most  liberally  for  their 
education.  They  are  sent  at  his  expense  to  the  schools  of  tiie  third  and 
fourth  rank:  those  who  distinguish  themselves  are  removed  to  higher 
schools,  and  thence  severd  of  them  are  transferred  to  the  academies^ 
which  they  quit  to  become  o£Bcers  in  scientific  corps.  It  is  impossible  to 
devise  a  scheme  less  aristocratioal  than  this ;  for  it  would  be  equally  bad 
policy  to  promote  men  of  moderate  abilitiesi  because  they  are  soldiers' 
sons,  as  it  is  wise  to  render  their  path  to  promotion  dependent  on  their 
actual  or  remarkable  merit.  The  greater  portion  of  the  second-lieutenants 
is  appointed,  after  passing  an  examinatimi,  from  one  of  the  imperial 
military  academies.  These  establishments  ar^  most  excellent:  they 
furnish  officers  to  the  engineers,  the  £tat-major,  the  artillery,  without 
possessing  any  exclusive  monopoly :  for  every  Austrian  subject,  no  matter 
where  he  has  been  educated,  can  sulject  himself  to  the  examination, 
which  alone  gives  a  claim  for  a  commission.  There  is  also  [another 
method  by  wmch  officers  are  appointed.  The  sons  of  military  men  are 
attaohed  to  the  regiments  as  cadets.  Some  of  them  are  appointed 
supernumerary  lieutenants,  but  the  maiority  serre  like  privates.  Lastly, 
the  sergeants  furnish  their  quota  to  the  commissioned  officers,  and  it  is 


ily  a  la]^  one  in  war  times.    Thus,  during  the  last  campaign  as 
many  as  fifteen  sei^geants  were  promoted  in  several  regiments. 

Tne  colonel- possessor  of  the  regiment  (Oberst  inhaber)  had  only  the 
right  to  nominate  cadets  and  sergeants.  He  rarely  takes  advantage  of 
it,  but  generally  promotes  those  persons  who  are  recommended  by  the 
colonel  commanding.  But  though  the  colonel  tn  cirfgeneniSlj  exercises 
his  privilege  with  great  justice^  this  system  of  a  mmly  nominal  posses* 
sion  has  great  inconveniences,  for  a  regiment  frequently  bears  the  name 
of  its  owner  without  haviog  ever  seen  him.  At  his  death  it  also  loses 
his  name,  and  perehanee  tl^  renown  it  acquired  is  buried  and  forgotten 
with  him.  With  the  change  of  name  the  regiment  loses  in  its  own  eyea 
a  portion  of  its  moral  strength  and  self-confidence,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  depreciated  by  the  enemy.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  will  quote  an 
instance.  Archduke  Charles,  at  the  battle  of  Esslingen,  saw  the  old 
dragoon  regiment  Latour,  afterwards  Vincent,  repeatedly  repulsed  by  a 
French  battalion.  He  galloped  up  to  them,  and  addressed  them  in  the 
simple  words :  *^  Ah,  ^N^ncent,  Vincent !  you  are  no  longer  Latours,"  and 
the  abashed  regiment,  excited  and  aroused  by  the  recollection  of  the 
name  under  which  it  had  been  so  glorious,  rushed  on  the  foe,  and  did  its 
duty.  This  system  is  only  applicable  to  the  names  of  provinces,  or  great 
men,  and  they  should  be  retained  for  ever,  unless  mutiny  or  any  grave 
oflRnice  necessitated  their  withdrawal 

This  statement,  we  fancy,  will  show  that  in  the  Austrian  army  there  is 
no  favour  shown  a  separate  clas%  and  that  talent  and  merit  can  fcrea 
tibeir  way  there  as  weU  as  in  the  most  democratftc  states.  The  govsn^ 
ment  placed  education  above  every  other  standard,  and  it  cannot  Imb  justly 
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reproached  for  doing  so.  In  Austria,  education  is  not  so  disseminated 
among  the  lower  classes  as  it  is  elsewhere.  It  is  only  eeneral  among  the 
lich ;  it  must,  therefore,  he  sought  where  it  can  be  round ;  and  so,  we 
repeat,  that  only  soldiers*  sons  are  favoured  in  this  system,  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  thing  the  government  could  do. 

After  describing  the  mode  in  which  the  sub-lieutenancies  are  filled  up, 
we  come  naturally  to  the  promotion  of  the  officers  of  all  gprades.  That 
of  the  first-lieutenant  and  captain  is  effected  by  seniority  in  every  regi- 
ment To  fill  up  the  higher  charges,  a  list  of  the  most  deserving  cap- 
tains is  kept  in  the  chancellerie  of  the  emperor,  and  from  this  Hst  he 
selects  the  majors.     AH  the  higher  charges  depend  on  election. 

The  Austrian  soldier  receives  daily  1^  pounds  of  ammunition-bread, 
which,  if  not  so  good  as  ours,  is  of  decent  quality,  and  better  than  the 
bread  eaten  by  the  lower  classes.  The  soldier,  nowever,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently fed.  He  has  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  this  one  is  scarcely  equal 
to  one  of  the  two  given  the  French  soldier.  He  generally  pays  4  kreuzers, 
or  l^.  to  the  mess,  and  the  remainder  of  his  pay  is  expended  in  clean- 
ing his  accoutrements,  or  in  fruit  and  other  provisions,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  so  good  for  him  as  another  meal.  The  soldiers  dine  in  parties 
of  seven  to  nine  men ;  they  cook  by  means  of  portable  stoves,  something 
like  the  Russian  tea-machines:  charcoal  alone  is  used  to  heat  them. 
This  way  of  living  may  possibly  cost  the  state  and  the  soldier  more  than 
our  method,  but  at  the  same  time  possesses  indubitable  advantages. 
Those  persons,  intimate  with  each  other,  share  ihe  burden  of  duty  more 
easily;  the  food  is  prepared  in  a  more  cleanly  fietshion,  and  is  eaten  while 
warm ;  in  short,  this  mode  of  life  more  resembles  a  family  circle  than  the 
usual  barrack  monotony.  The  Austrian  soldier  is  excellently  lodged ; 
he  lives  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  but  does  not  sleep  on  mattresses,  except 
in  hospital  and  certain  quarters  in  Italy,  when  this  article  of  furniture  is 
provided  by  the  parochial  authorities. 

The  Austrian  officers  do  not  mess  together.  Each  lives  separate,  or 
with  a  few  chums  selected  by  himself ;  it  is  rare,  however,  to  see  four  of 
them  dining  together.  They  only  meet  in  larger  numbers  at  coffee- 
houses or  places  of  public  resort.  Undoubtedly  this  mode  of  life  is  more 
convenient  for  the  individual,  but  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  military 
feeling  must  suffer  considerably  by  it.  On  one  hand,  the  officers  are  not 
so  intimately  connected  ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  have  not  such  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  instruction.  Very  few  subalterns  are  married,  for  the 
Austrian  government  gives  widows  no  pensions  except  when  the  husband 
has  been  killed  in  action ;  but  to  secure  the  widow  from  starvation,  the 
sum  of  600/.  must  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  or  the  amount  made  a  per- 
manent charge  on  the  estates  of  one  of  the  couple  before  permission  to 
marry  is  conceded.  This  prevents  the  trick  so  frequentiy  played  in  France, 
of  borrowing  the  money  for  a  few  days  to  show  to  the  representative 
of  the  law,  and  then  returning  it 

The  Austrian  armies  are  under  the  supreme  command  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  generals  receive  their  orders  from  his  majesty  through  the  war- 
minister.  The  staff  consists  of  5  field-marshals,  15  generals  of  cavalry,  or 
quarter-masters,  87  lieutenaut-field-marshals,  and  123  major-generals. 
The  army  is  composed  of  four  great  corps  d'arm^,  subdivided  into  divi- 
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non8»  brigadesy  &c.  The  troops  aie  always  ready  to  march ;  the  staff, 
ambulances,  and  various  branches  are  prepared,  and  can  go  directly  into 
the  field. 

The  first  army  is  in  Austria,  and  has  its  head-quarters  at  Vienna, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Wratislaw,  general  of  cayalry. 

The  second  army  is  in  Italy,  head-quarters  Verona,  general-in-chief 
Field-Marshal  Radetzky. 

The  third  army  is  in  occupation  of  Hungary,  head-quarters  Ofen, 
general-in-chief  iurchduke  Albert,  general  of  cavaliy. 

The  fourth  army  b  in  Gallicia  and  the  Bukovina,  commander-in-chief 
Prince  Edmund  Schwartzenberg,  lieutenant-field-marshal,  head-quarters 
Lemberg.     It  is  composed  of  only  one  corps — the  14th. 

We  might  add  to  these  four  armies  that  in  Croatia,  which  holds  the 
military  frontier,  the  Banate  and  Servia,  under  the  separate  command  of 
the  Ban  JeUachich,  but  this  is  such  a  peculiar,  confused,  and  elasdo 
organisation,  that,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  we  need  only  to  mention 
a  smgle  fact.  These  provinces,  which  in  ordinary  times  are  only  bound  to 
supply  the  active  army  with  a  contingent  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  men, 
in  1848  sent  above  120,000  combatants  to  Vienna. 

The  Austrian  army  has  an  6tat-major  corps,  composed  of  very  dis- 
tinguished officers,  who  before  the  commencement  of  their  career  passed 
a  fest-rate  examination.  This  corps  is  less  numerous  than  in  France :  it 
consists  of  a  lieutenant-field-marsbal  as  quartermaster-general,  2  major* 
generals,  13  lieutenant-colonels,  20  majors,  81  captains,  and  5  first- 
lieutenants.  These  officers  are  rarely  employed  as  adjutants,  for  the 
generals  generally  select  their  own  from  officers  of  all  arms.  The  officers 
of  the  etat-major  generally  restrict  themselves  to  military  operations, 
drawing  up  plans,  &c  We  may  mention  a  hct  which  will  show  better 
than  any  argument  the  reservation  in  the  employment  of  the  officers 
of  this  corps,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery  of  the  supreme 
command  and  the  administration.  Marshal  Radetzky,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  viceroy  of  a  kingdom  containing  five 
millions  of  inhabitants,  has  onlv  one  chief  of  the  6tat-major  for  the 
management  of  this  immense  and  difficult  machine — certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  officers  in  Europe,  General  von  Benedek— a  colonel  of 
the  staff  as  90us  chefj  4  captains,  and  8  non-commissioned  officers  as 
clerks ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  official 
documents  are  written  in  two  languages. 

All  the  articles  the  troops  require  are  furnished  bv  the  state  in  Austria, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  large  establishments,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
manufactories  and  central  magazines.  Some  of  them  are  so  extensive 
that  they  rather  resemble  fortresses  than  a  maganne.  The  one  at 
Stockerau  contains  thousands  of  civil  and  military  workmen  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Immense  quantities  of  raw  material  may  be  seen 
there — ^leather,  doth,  felt,  steel,  &c.,  and  the  articles  already  made  are 
stored  in  such  large  quantities,  that  if  an  entire  army  entered  this  build- 
ins^  in  a  state  of  nudity,  it  could  be  turned  out  a^n  in  a  few  hours, 
h&j  equipped.  This  old  system  will  explain  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Austrian  armies  were  able  to  cover  the  most  considerable  losses;  for, 
most  assuredly,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forming  an  army  is  removed 
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vfhmk  Ab  gof«fiimeiit  kas  the  means'  at  kaad  to  equip  and  sniiit :  eon- 
aeqneatlyy  the  Aiiatnao  airangemoitB  in  this  respect  cannot  he  too 
strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  our  clothing-boards.  The  Ana* 
t^iaii  armies  possess  within  themselves  all  the  elements  of  ezi$tenoey 
maintenance,  and  suecess.  The  state  i»  oontractor  and  mannfactaorer 
m  grog.  Arms  and  ammunition  are  fumidied  bj  the  Ordnance :  the 
military  clothing-board  provides  for  all  the  requir«aienta  of  the  soMiev  z 
it  ma^es  its  own  bread,  and  distributes  forage  through  its  own  Imperial 

Sents.     It  has  always  a  stock  on  hand  of  every  possible  description,  and 
ministers  and  keeps  it  up  at  a  remariunbly  small  expense. 
.   In  all  ages  the  unifOTm  has  been  an  object  of  great  attention  in  all 
regular  armies.    An  ornament,  a  strip  of  doth,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
has  produced  many  a  hero.     After  any  military  error  or  misfortune,  the 
withdrawal  of  any  mark  of  distinction  impresses  on  a  regimmt  the 
terrible  necemtj  of  reoovering  from  this  moral  overthrow;  and  history 
tells  us  that  no  troops  ever  neglected  it.     In  ^e  Italian  campaign^ 
MBTahal  Radetdcy  deprived  a  battaiion,  which  snfiered  the  enemy  to 
<^aptnre  its  colours,  of  the  rose  on  the  caako; — the  battalion  is  now 
passionately  awaiting  die  moment  to  retrieve  its  character.    But,  apart 
from  this  moral  view  of  the  subject,  the  uniform  must  be  a  subject  of 
earnest  thought  to  eveiy  commander,  that  it  may  not  only  please  the 
eye,  but  be  at  the  same  time  comfortable,  not  in  any  way  impede  the 
free  movements  of  the  soldier,  protect  him  i^rainst  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  cost  as  little  as  possible,  and  give  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
army  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance.     In  all  these  points  the  Austma 
«my  has  neariy  attained  perfection.     The  only  ^n^  that  may  be 
criticised,  periutps,    is  the   tightly-fitting  costume  of  ue  Croats  and 
Hungarians^  who,  however,  wear  their  natiomil  garb.     The  whole  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  light  troops,  wears  the  same  light-blue  trousers 
and  a  very  convenient  and  elegant  white  tunic.    The  Croats  and  artilleiy 
are  brown.     The  light  infontry  are  all  dressed  in  peari-grey  tunies,  and 
wear  a  tumed-up  hat  vrith  cocks'  feathers.     The  coat  of  the  light  cavalry 
varies  according  to  tiie  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  but  in  shape 
veiy  much  resembles  the  infantry  pattern.     With  the  exception  of  toe 
German  cavaky,  who  wear  a  helmet  of  black  leather,  vrith  farass  oma* 
ments,  and  the  Hulans^  who  wear  the  czapka,  a  most  riegaat  and  very 
light  ezako  has  been  given  to  the  whole  army.     The  infantry  cbak  ia  oB 
good  dark  grey  cloth,   very  wide,  and  so  made  that  it  can  be  wona 
over  tile  knapsack  :  it  is  usually  drawn  in  by  a  buckle  behind.     The 
cavalry  cloak  has  no  sleeves ;  it  is  very  wide  and  all  white,  but  the  eLotk 
is  rather  thin.     The  officer  wears  predsely  the  same  dress  as  the  rank 
and  file  ;  the  only  distinction  is  on  the  front  of  his  czako,  and,  aocorduig 
to  his  rank,  consists  of  a  ringle  or  double  lace,  with  the  gilded  Austrian 
arms,  and  a  gold  embroidered  peak.   In  the  cavalry  regiments  the  offieer^s 
helmet  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  gilded  metal.  Among  tiie  subaltem 
officers  ihe  marie  of  distinction  through  the  whole  army  is  die  se8r£     It 
is  of  silk,  and  is  made  of  the  two  Austrian  colours,  black  and  yellow? 

eye.    The  "^ 


without  being  expensive  it  is  excessively  plearing  to  the  eve.  The  difi* 
ference  of  grade  is  marked  on  the  collar.  The  seoond-heutenant  has 
one  embroidered  star,  the  first^lieutenant  two,  the  captaina  tiueaf  Steffi* 
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oflSmfS  W0W  a  iicoad  lam  on  the  cctfof  the  sleeTe  and' die  oolhr,  etr  Ab 
ksi  o£  wluek  the  mijor  has  one  BtmWj  ^e  lieotenuii-ooloiiel  two^  and  Ae 
eoionel  three.  The  generals  wear,  according  to  th«r  giades,  similar 
laoe  and  stars;  bnt  in  erdinsory  servioe  die  ooAour  of  their  ooat  is  neailj 
a  d^hlue  grsj^  and  the]r  wear  a  gold-laeed  hat  ivith  gxeen  plumes. 

llie  officer  always  wean  his  aDtfoBnL--*fae  is'  proud  of  himself  in  tbis 
attire — he  honooxa  it  hy  obedienee  and  excellent  eonduet ;  bnt^  as  he 
eonstaatly  wean  it»  some  care  is  paid  to  the  demands  of  convenieaey, 
and  se  the  offiesr  off  doty  wean  a  Tery  elegant  little  bine  cap,  whose 
sole  ornament  is  a  rose,  with  the  embroideted  imtiala  of  die  emperoi's 
name:  this  eap  is  soft,  and  can  be  pnt  in  the  pocket;  The  omcw  is 
allowed,  when  not  on  duty,  to  wear  any  trouaen  he  pleases^  but  diey 
must  be  either  bkie,  white,  or  grey,  according  to  the  climate  and  season. 
He  frequently  wears  a  waistcoat  too,  which  may  be  noticed  under  hia 
hidf*opened  ooat ;  and  he  never  lays  aside  hia  sabre,  which,  exo^t  when 
on  parade,  he  wean  under  his  tunio.  The  dress  of  die  non^oommisaooed 
offioen  is  of  die  same  cloth  as  the  pnrates,  and  dieir  grades  are  dis- 
tmguished  like  the  offieen,  by  stars  on  die  collar,  which,  howefei^  in 
their  case  are  embroidered  in  wocd. 

Discipline  in  the  Austrian  army  is  very  stricdy  observed,  and  till  very 
recendy  was  maintained  by  a  plentiful  use  of  the  stick;  It  formed  a 
peculiar  onument  of  the  non-commissioned  <^ficen  and  corporals,  who 
carried  it  attached  to  their  sabres.  It  has  now  been  abelisiied,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public  the  reg^ation  punidiment  of  the  stick  has  disap* 
peered.  We  say  purposely  '^  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubKc,''  for  we  fed  con- 
vinced that  it  still  exists  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  will  do  so  fiv  a  longf 
time  hence,  as  institutions  of  this  nature  cannot  be  abolished  in  a  moment, 
without  entailiBg  serious  dangen.  Thus,  dien,  the  punishment  has  been 
deprived  of  that  humiKatimi  which  it  found  in  the  sight  of  the  Germans 
and  foreign  amueS'-fnblic  disgrace;  but  it  is  still  flourishing,'  The 
common  puniahmcDts  are  oorvees^  guard-mountings,  and  pamdes.  More 
serious  faults  are  punishable  with  arrest,  with  or  without  chains^  and 
bread  and  water,  or  else  by  removal  to  a  disciplinary  company. 

The  system  of  rewarda  in  the  Austrian  army  is  a  subject  of  special 
attention  for  the  government.  Soldien  and  ncm-commissiaaed  offieen 
can  earn  their  iwials  in  the  field:  1.  The  gold  medaiy  to  which  is 
attached  the  privilm  of  drawing  the  pay  for  Hfe,  of  that  grade  which 
dm  soldier  hdid  at  die  time  of  the  reception  of  the  medal;  2.  The  ftfosr 
medaiy  1st  ckss,  widi  the  privilege  of  drawing  half-pay;  3.  The^  eUvep 
medaij  2nd  class,  merehr  an  honorary  distinction.  There  are.  inralid 
hospitals'  for  old  or  sickly  scddien;  they  have  also  a  daim  to  a  larg« 
number  of  crril  offices ;  but  the  French  system  of  retrake  does  not  exist 
in  Austria.  The  offieen  in  the  time  or  war  can  dasm  four  honoraiy 
distinctions:  the  Maria  Theresa  Order,  the  Leopold  Order,  the  Order  of 
the  lion  Crown,  and  the  Cross  of  Military  Merit  Several  branches  of 
theae  ovden  eniide  the  holder  to  elevation  into  tiie  nobility ;  and  we  may 
repeatedly  notice  in  the  official  journal  the  name  of  some  officer,  who,  as 
commander  or  knight  of  one  of  these  oaders,  has  received  the  title  of 
baron  of.  the  empire.  Though  not  desirous  to  irrite  a  Uitory  of  the 
oiden  of  die  Austrian  BMnarel^  we  cannot  pass  by  in.  ailenoe  one  of  the 
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greatest  military  institutions  of  the  countiy,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
orders  in  Europe— the  Maria  Theresa  Order.  It  was  founded  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1757,  hy  the  empress  of  that  name,  on  occasion  of  the 
hattle  of  Kollin,  gained  hy  Marshal  Daun  over  Frederick  the  Great. 
The  emperor  is  grand-master.  Officers  of  all  grades,  strangers  without 
distinction  of  hirth  and  religion,  can  he  received  into  it.  The  only 
requirement  for  investiture  is  the  performance  of  some  brilliant  deed. 
The  Grand  Cross  is  given  to  those  persons  who  have  carried  out  any 
great  operation,  through  their  high  position  in  the  command  of  the 
army.  Joseph  II.  founded  a  middle  class,  that  of  the  commanders.  It 
is  a  pity  that  no  class  has  as  yet  heen  founded  for  non*commissioned 
officers  and  privates;  for,  though  there  may  be  a  difference  of  rank 
among  brave  men,  yet  they  all  belong  to  one  family ;  they  are  all  brothers, 
and  by  this  title  diey  have  an  equal  claim,  though  in  different  grades,  to 
equal  public  honours.  The  order  possesses  a  revenue  of  400,000  florins, 
out  of  which  the  g^and  crosses  receive  a  pension  of  1600  florins  (125/.). 
The  remainder  of  this  sum  is  paid  to  the  elder  knights,  in  pensions  of 
50/.  and  36/.  Widows  receive  one-half  of  the  pension :  those  knights 
who  are  not  pensioned  receive  them  according  to  seniority:  only 
foreigners  have  no  claim.  Up  to  the  present,  the  Maria  Theresa  Order 
has  ^en  most  scantily  bestowed,  for,  in  an  army  of  540,000  men,  we  only 
find  4  grand  crosses  (including  the  emperor  as  grtfnd-master),  14  com- 
manders, and  43  knights.  This  amount  gives  about  one  knight  to  every 
9000  men,  which  is  evidently  too  limited  a  number. 

The  Austrian  infantry  is  of  vexy  noble  appearance,  and  its  behaviour 
under  arms  exceedingly  soldierlike.  Their  immobility  is  not  merely  of 
an  automatic  nature — a  reproach  formerly  cast  on  German  troops, — but 
it  proves  the  observance  of  a  duty :  the  strictest  silence  is  ordered.  All 
that  takes  place  in  thb  army  bears  a  dignified  character.  The  highest 
officers,  like  the  commonest  soldier,  when  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
emperor,  and  salvos  are  fired  in  his  honour,  bow  reverentially  and  salute 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  prayers  or  the  salvo. 

The  infantry  are  armed  with  a  firelock,  much  resembling  our  own  in 
weight  and  calibre.  It  has  neither  percussion  nor  flint-lock ;  but  the  old 
pan  has  been  so  altered  as  to  hold  a  very  small  cylinder  filled  with  de- 
tonating powder,  which  is  attached  to  a  thin  wire.  This  powder  is  covered 
hy  a  spring-rack,  after  the  fashion  of  the  front  hammer  of  the  old  wheel- 
lock.  This  spring-rack  is  provided  with  a  cog  pressing  on  the  powder, 
and  the  gun  is  immediately  discharged  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer  on 
the  cog.  This  arm  is  subjected  to  repeated  trials,  and  can  even  be  fired 
under  water,  which  is,  probably,  unnecessary  precaution.  The  regula- 
tion-musket is  not  the  sole  arm  of  the  infantry.  On  the  march  each 
company  has  several  tirailleurs  on  its  flank,  armed  with  rifles,  rather 
shorter  than  the  musket,  but  of  greater  range.  These  soldiers  wear  the 
regimental  uniform,  and  are  only  distingiushed  by  wearing  a  shoulder- 
strap  of  the  same  colour  as  the  facings.  The  light  infantry  consists  of 
I  regiment  of  imperial  chasseurs  (Tyrolese),  and  25  chasseur  battalions, 
who  are  all  first-rate  troops,  carefully  selected  from  among  the  recruits. 
Their  armament  and  equipment  resembles  that  of  the  French  chasseurs 
au pied;  their  uniform  is  well  adapted  to  the  service  for  which  they  are 
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intendedy  and,  in  spite  of  its  grey  oolour,  is  pleasant  to  ihe  eye.  These 
troops  served  as  the  model  for  the  organisation  of  the  French  chasseurSy 
who^  however,  are  far  superior  to  them  in  every  respect.  The  Austrians, 
though  picked  men  ana  well-huilt,  have  not  the  broad  shoulders,  the 
prominent  chesty  and  iron  muscles,  or  the  incessant  activity  which  cha- 
racterise the  French  chasseurs. 

The  Austrian  artillerymen  do  not  differ  much  firom  the  in&ntry.  We 
find  no  giants  among  them,  and  the  men  are  not  picked  for  personal  ap- 
pearance, but  those  men  are  selected  at  recruiting  who  have  a  trade 
adapted  for  ordnance  purposes,  as  the  men  are  very  dever  in  the  manage- 
ment of  every  sort  of  tooL  The  train-horses  are  very  handsome,  and  re- 
markable for  well-formed  limbs,  and  hoofs,  and  broad  chests :  they  carry 
themselves  well,  and  their  heads  are  generally  very  small.  Even  the  few 
&ults  which  might  be  objected  as  to  their  appearances  are  really  good 
qualities  for  their  special  service.  Thus  they  have  generally  a  short  neck 
and  very  stout  shoulders.  The  harness  is  elegant  and  solid ;  iron  and 
steel  are  very  much  used  in  it,  and  are  advantageously  substituted  in 
various  portions  which  in  other  countries  are  made  of  leather  or  rope. 
Much  has  been  recently  done  to  improve  this  arm  of  the  service,  but  any 
chanee  is  only  effected  with  great  caution,  that  they  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  return  to  the  old  system. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  enjoys  in  Europe  an  old  and  well-merited  reputa- 
tion. To  judge  ^m  the  events  of  tiie  great  French  campaign,  in  which 
several  Austrian  cavalry  officers  who  joined  the  armies  of  Napoleon  dis- 
tinguished themselves  highly,  we  may  form  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
school  in  which  they  were  educated.  We  are  speaking  of  a  remote  period, 
but,  in  a  matter  like  this,  traditions  exercise  a  great  influence  on  the  state 
of  the  present.  In  the  organisation  of  armies,  more  especially  in  a  moral 
respect,  nothing  can  be  mvented  impromptu.  Traditions  are  of  more 
value  to  a  regiment  tiian  is  history :  these  are  its  property,  its  sole  in- 
heritance ;  it  is  proud  of  them,  and  justly  so.  In  Austria  these  traditions 
are  carefully  treasured  by  the  greatest  lord  and  the  lowest  peasant  Some 
possess  them  in  wretched  daubs — wretched  only  with  reference  to  their 
artistic  merits — for  the  thought  that  created  them  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  honourable :  others  raise  splendid  monuments  to  them,  like  the 
one  which  a  Prince  of  Liechtenstein,  one  of  that  family  of  ^at  lords  and 
heroes,  erected  in  honour  of  four  hussars  who  saved  his  life  in  an  engage- 
ment, when  the  prince  was  wounded  and  could  not  extricate  himself  from 
his  horse. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  is  divided  into  two  so  materially  different  parts, 
that  they  only  have  the  word  of  command  and  military  regulations  in 
common.  Men,  horses,  arms,  uniform,  language,  race  and  character, 
everything  in  these  two  descriptions  of  cav Jry  differ.  The  cuirassiers, 
drsTOons,  and  chevaux  legus  are  called  <<  German  cavalry,"  and  correctiy 
so,  both  men  and  horses  being  German  or  Bohemian.  The  hussars  are 
all  Hungarians  or  Transylvanians,  and  the  hulans,  Poles.  Each  of  these 
varieties  of  cavalry  possesses  the  qualities  peculiar  to  its  nation  and  the 
nature  of  the  horses.  The  German  cavalry  have  large  men  and  horses: 
ihey  are  regular  and  solid,  but  perhaps  still  rather  slow  in  their  movements, 
in  ^te  of  the  progress  recentiy  made  under  this  head.    But  it  must  not 
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be  forgottefB  that  heavy  cavalrj  eamiot  move  rapidly  for  any  length 
of  time  widiout  suffering  a  terrible  loss  in  horses.  The  Hungarian  hussar 
has  serred  as  a  model  for  the  hussars  of  eveiy  country,  and  will  xemain 
so  for  erer.  The  Hungarian  is  almost  bom  in  a  saddle,  and  is  attached 
to  his  horse,  not  like  a  useful  domestic  ammal,  but  as  a  friend.  The 
hussars  may  be  detached  without  taking  any  care  for  their  horns,  for 
they  are  sure  to  find  them  prorender,  and  would  sooner  sleep  on  the 
hard  ground  than  leave  the  horse  without  straw.  The  hussar  is  a  true 
pattern  of  the  mydiic  centaur.  In  the  saddle  he  manages  his  weapcoa 
excellently:  he  has  a  sharp  eye,  is  very  determined,  and  possesses  ua« 
deniable  bravery.  When 'to  all  these  qualities  we  can  add  young  and 
talented  officers,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  this  arm  must  be 
most  valuable.  The  armament  of  the  Austrian  cavalry  could  be  greatly  im* 
proved.  The  fire-anns  are  heavy,  clumsy,  and  of  old  pattern ;  and  though 
carbines  have  been  lately  served  out,  of  a  very  great  range,  they  are  as  awk* 
ward  to  handle  as  the  others.  The  sabres  are  of  various  patterns,  and  many 
of  them  are  too  light  to  guard  off  a  blow.  Recently,  sabres  a  la  Mon^ 
moreney  have  been  introduced;  they  are  straight  and  fiat,  and  as  the 
Austrian  cavalry,  especially  the  hussars,  are  mu^  more  skilled  in  thrast* 
ing  than  in  cutting,  this  arm  will  be  of  great  service  to  them.  The  lance, 
with  a  shorter  shsft  than  the  French,  is  far  from  being  perfect.  The  peisti 
is  fiat,  and  not  hollowed  out ;  it  has  also  an  iron  band  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  from  the  point,  which  entirely  displaces  the  centre  of  gravitr* 
Withrespect  to  defensive  arms,  the  helmet  is  of  an  ungraceful  shape,  raaae 
of  black  leather  and  brass  ornaments ;  they  do  not  siimoiently  protect  the 
head  of  the  wearer,  and  the  cuirass  only  coven  them  in  mnt.  The 
Austrian  cavalry,  however^  has  been  recently  undergoing  great  changes, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  have  by  thu  time  been  placed  on  a  state 
of  equal  efficiency  with  the  other  arms. 

After  having  Uius  described  cursorily  the  various  elements  of  which  the 
Austrian  army  is  composed,  we  cannot  do  better  than  complete  our  sketch 
by  a  tabular  statement  of  its  effective  strength  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1852.  At  that  period  it  amounted  to  477,069  men,  and  54,620  honei^ 
distributed  in  the  following  manner :    * 

I.  LfFAirrRT. 


Number  of 
Battalions. 

Effectiva 
Strength  of 

each 
Battalion. 

Total. 

EffiMthfeStSBngUioC 
each  Aym-, 

Men. 

Hones. 

62  Line  BegimentB,  of  4 
Battalions 

248 
25 

17 

6 

4 
1 
6 
6 

1278 
946 

1000 

1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 

316,944 
23,650 

17,000 

6,000 
4,000 
1,000 
5,000 
6,000 

879,594 

26  Battalions  Chasseurs 

17  Acting    Battalions 

Orenaer 

1  Tyroleie  Chasseur 

Kegiment ^. 

1  Regiment  of  Pioneers 

1  Battalion  CzatWsts.. 

5  Garrison  Battalions.. 

BiscipUnaiy  Companies 
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n.   CAVALSr, 


m 


S^HlAl^i^^Ma  • 

Nvmber 

of 
Sqoa- 

uWHiSi 

fiflhothrs  Strsij^gth 
ofeschSqaadion. 

"^^^        """KfASf* 

■  11     11 

Men. 

Hones. 

Men. 

Hones. 

Men. 

Hones. 

SCoirMsacrBegUBeiili, 
of  6  Squadrons 

48 
42 
88 
96 

162 
162 
IM 
195 

150 
150 
180 
180 

7,776 

6,804 

17,160 

18,720 

7,200 

6,300 

Us840 

17,280 

50  460 

7  Dragoon  Regiments, 
of  ftSqaadrons 

11  Hulan  B^mtnts,  of 
8  Sq{oadroiit •.... 

13  Hussar  Regineot%  of 
8  Squadrons 

46,620 

lii«  Abulxjebx  jlkd  ERGnmats. 


TOTAI^ 

EAeti^Stnogthofeadi 

RSGDCEinB. 

Am. 

Men. 

Horses. 

Men. 

Horses. 

5  Begknents  of  Artil- 

^ 

lery    (132    BatteiieB, 

with  792  Guns) 

18,815 

«••••• 

14  Arsenal  Divisiona  .... 

8,000 

8  Fortress  Battalions... 

3,200 

•••.•• 

^    31,015 

8000 

2  Regiments  of   Engi- 

neers,  Sappers,   Pon- 

tooners,  and  Miners ... 

5,000 

...... 

Drivers 

6,000 

8000 

IV.  QSMDABMSftlB. 

16  Regiments ^ 16,000  men. 

Total  eflfectire  ttreqg^  of  Austrian  Anny 477,069  men,  M,620  hones* 


Though  ponesnng  such  an  impofing  force  Aostria  had,  till  ver^  reoently, 
no  other  reserve  than  the  Landwehr,  which  was  not  even  introdiioed 
thxoagh  ihe  whole  of  the  empire.  The  present  kaiser,  seemg  the  disad- 
vantage  of  sooh  «  system,  abolished  the  Landwehr  by  a  decree  dated  dOth 
July,  1852,  and  sabstitiited  for  it  a  reserve,  which  emfaraoes  all  the  crown 
lands.  The  two  last  contingents  to  serve  their  time  are  intended  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  reserve.  When  we  assume,  then,  that  from  50,000  to 
60,000  men  are  annuaUj  disdiarged,  this  new  reserve  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated at  100,000  to  120,000  men;  penons  immediately  at  command, 
and  still  accustomed  to  the  service,  will  continne  to  serve  in  the  same  arm 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  their  unifonn  and  arms  are  now  all  in  readi- 
ness for  them.  When  we  add  to  these  the  reserve  naturally  formed  by 
the  border  re^ments,  of  whkh  only  one  battalion  is  attached  to  the 
active  army,  we  may  easik  convince  ourselves  that  the  present  reserve 
is  very  eoninderable,  and  that  it  ooold  be  inoorpoiBted  mth  the  active 
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army  In  a  few  weeks.  This  measure  is  Tery  £ELr-rig1ited ;  for  in  a  military 
respect  it  is  excellent,  and  in  a  political  aspect  it  promotes  the  fusion  of 
the  various  races  composing  the  monarchy.  It  oyerthrows  privileges 
which  afforded  no  advantage  to  those  holcuug  them,  hut  whicn  injured 
the  true  national  interests ;  and  lastly,  it  show;s  that  the  Austrian  fi;ovem- 
ment  has  cleverly  employed  the  situation  into  which  the  events  of  the  year 
1848  brought  it.  Eight  years  ago  the  government  would  never  have  dared 
to  form  such  a  determination. 

Another  and  very  important  measure  has  also  been  set  about  by  the 
Austrian  government.  The  emperor  commanded  the  formation  of  a 
fifth  battalion  a6ter  the  1st  of  November,  18152 — ^to  be  called  the  Dep6t 
Battalion — in  every  regiment.  This  battalion  consists  of  852  men.  At 
the  same  time  a  dep6t  of  three  companies  was  formed  for  the  Tyrolese 
Chasseur  regiment ;  a  dep6t  company  for  each  chasseur  battalion  of  six 
companies.  These. compames  have  a  strength  of  213  men.  Lastly,  the 
emperor  formed  a  dep6t  squadron  for  each  cavalry  regiment,  with  an 
effective  strength  of — Heavy  cavalry,  139  men,  113  horses;  light 
cavalry,  172  men,  143  horses.  Consequently,  from  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  the  Austrian  army  received  an  augmentation  of — 

Men.  Horses. 

62  battalions  of  852  men 52,824  ...  — 

18  dep6t  companies  of  Tyrolese  Chasseurs  of  >       «  go^  «„ 

213  men    3         *  *'* 

15  squadrons  of  139  men  and  113  horses  2,085  ...  1,695 

23  squadrons  of  172  men  and  143  horses  .....      3,956  ...  3,289 

Total  augmentation 62,699     ...      4,984 

Total  of  active  army  (already  stated)  . . .  477,069     . . .    54,620 

Grand  total  of  Austrian  army,  Nov.  1,>   539^7^3    _    59^^^^ 

Viribus  unttigf  Such  is  the  proud  motto  of  renovated  Austria,  and 
well  may  she  feel  her  own  importance  at  the  present  eventful  moment, 
when  her  sword,  thrown  into  the  scale,  would  aecide  the  future  destinies 
of  nations.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  government,  we 
believe  that  the  army  itself  would  regard  with  great  distrust  any  closer 
alliance  with  the  northern  neighbour.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  recent 
wound  inflicted  on  their  self-love  by  the  Russian  intervention  in  the 
Hungarian  war,  the  Austrian  officers  feel  great  repugnance  to  the 
Russian  system,  and  that  predilection  for  customs  that  are  derived  from  a 
period  of  barbarism.  Unfortunately,  however^  we  cannot,  from  per* 
sonal  experience,  hold  out  any  hope  liiat  they  would  join  cordially  with 
the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  £Dr  hatred  of  France,  and  jealousy 
of  England,  cannot  be  extirpated  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  present 
ambition  of  the  Austrian  army  appears  to  be  an  armed  neutrality  in  con- 
junction with  Prussia — a  neutrality  which  cannot  permanently  endure. 
The  drun  on  the  Austrian  exchequer  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
gigantic  force  b  too  great  to  allow  her  to  remain  passive  for  any  length 
of  time^  and  she  will  probably  find  herself  compelled  to  accept  terms 
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eventually  ha  below  those  now  offered  her  by  the  Allies.  But  in  this  she 
remains  true  to  her  Hapsburg  policy. 

But  there  is  one  peculiar  aspect  under  which  the  state  of  Germany  at 
the  present  moment  must  be  r^^rded— Hiamely,  the  humiiiatiDg  notion 
that  petty  jealousy  and  ill-concealed  envy  should  so  utterly  neutralise  the 
power  of  such  armies  as  Germany  can  bring  into  the  field.  Instead  of 
acting  as  arbitrator,  and  by  a  slimt  effort  of  her  united  strength,  com- 
pelling the  Czar  to  refrain  from  those  ambitious  projects  which  her  dis* 
memberment  induced  his  predecessor  to  cherish,  she  stands  on  the  verge 
of  the  precipice,  uncertain,  vacillating,  and  contemptible— by  her  obsti- 
nacy preventing  that  honourable  issue  on  which  both  parties  have  set 
their  hearts,  and  by  every  despicable  effort  of  diplomatic  chicanery  ren"^ 
dering  the  embrogUo  still  more  entangled.  But  we  may  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  day  of  reckoning  will  eventually  arrive  for 
them :  oppressed  nationalities  will  one  day  find  an  opportunity  for  enter- 
ing into  a  stem  reckoning  with  the  monarchs  who  conceal  their  autocracy 
under  the  garb  of  affected  liberality  or  saintly  hypocrisy.  When  that 
time  arrives,  V€b  victU!  and  Russia,  we  ardently  trust,  will  by  that 
period  have  received  such  a  lesson,  that  she  will  lack  either  the  ability  or 
the  will  to  purchase  gratitude  and  forbearance  by  the  limely  assistance 
her  cohorts  may  afford. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  German  nation  is,  of  itself,  so  blinded 
that  it  cannot  receive  the  inestimable  advantages  which  must  accrue  to 
it  from  the  humiliation  of  the  Cisaric  power :  but,  alas !  their  sympathies 
may  be  with  the  right  cause,  but  those  ara  of  little  avail  in  a  contest 
where  phyncal,  and  not  moral,  force  must  decide.  And  yet,  the  early 
events  of  1848  might  have  taught  them  a  salutary  lesson ;  then,  they 
learned  what  a  nation,  in  the  consciousness  of  right,  can.  effect,  and 
though  they  lost  the  advantages  they  acquired,  almost  as  soon  as  attained, 
by  their  own  apathy,  still,  the  feeling  that,  when  united,  they  can  over- 
throw the  most  powerful  monarchical  combinations,  cannot  have  been 
thoroughly  eradicated.  The  contest  between  the  Allies  and  the  Czar  will 
speedily  assume  gigantic  proportions:  the  whole  of  Europe  must,  of 
necessity,  be  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  when  that  period  arrives,  it  will 
not  be  a  question  of  Austria  or  Prussia  having  their  special  interests 
jeopardised,  but  we  trust  that  a  common  danger  will  cause  the  Germans 
to  combine  and  throw  off  that  yoke,  which  is  the  more  galling  as  it  is 
sedulously  concealed  from  sight.  Grermanism  and  Sclavonism  will  then 
enter  on  a  contest  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  Central  Europe,  not 
whether  it  shall  be  Republican  or  Cossack  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms, 
but  whether  liberty  or  autocracy  shall  be  the  ruling  principle.  But  to 
attain  such  a  result  much  must  be  effected:  the  Allies  must  develop  their 
strength  in  a  manner  to  which  they  are  yet  strangers ;  the  war  must  be 
carried  on  with  that  stem,  uncompromising  spirit  which  characterised  a 
"  Heaven-bom  Minister :"  only  one  object  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  to 
that  every  other  feeling  must  be  sacrificed.  We  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  fightine  the  good  fight  of  liberty,  and  no  consideration  of  possible 
injury  which  might  accrue  to  such  faint-hearted  friends  as  our  German 
aUies  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  must  be  allowed  to  bear  weight 
for  a  moment     The  principle  must  be  distinctly  enunciated,  that  '*  he 
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wlio  k  not  £»r  ua  u  igaiatt  iii^----oar  finands  »i]^ 
to  be  tried  in  the  furnace — ^for  we  cannot  any  longer  bear  with  half  mea- 
sures. We  haxre  entered  on  a  eontest  fiir  whi<£  the  whole  world  will 
owe  OS  the  deepest  gmtitod^— we  have  detecmined  on  patting  a  check 
npon  the  piogress  of  hatfaarism  in  Europe— and,  thoo^  ibe  legeots 
may  feel  offended  at  oar  integrfnenoe  with  their  prejndioBS  and  their  sym- 
pathies, the  etake  for  which  we  are  playing  is  so  enormoosy  and  its  vesolts 
so  incalcalahle^  that  we  eannot  allow  any  farther  hesitation. 

Great  hopes  wete  entertained  upon  the  fonnation  of  the  present  Minis- 
try thai  the  honoor  of  England  was  sntnisted  to  safe  hands,  and  the 
nnanimous  Toioe  of  Ae  nation  joined  in  one  eiy  of  satisbctien  on  the 
appointment  of  oar  new  Premier.  But  how  have  oar  hopes  been  belied ! 
The  same  shilly-shallying — the  same  want  of  eomprdiension  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  war  of  wluch,  probaUy,  few  of  the  present  generation  will 
see  the  resolt-^ppear  to  rule  in  Downing<«tceet;  and  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  oome  peculiar  atmosphere  pervading  those  ^lartments,  which  para- 
lyses the  energies  of  even  the  most  energetic  men.  We  are  willing  to 
make  any  sacnfice  to  bring  the  war  to  an  honourable,  or  even  satis&ctoxy 
issue,  bo^  we  do  ask,  in  return,  that  the  conduet  of  that  war  should  he 
entrusted  to  men  who  will  keep  only  that  one  objeet  in  view,  and  consult 
the  interests  of  nations  rather  than  of  dynasties,  as  has  hitherto  been, 
unfortunately,  too  much  the  animating  pnnciple  in  our  oonncils. 

But  these  evils,  we  confidently  hope,  will  cure  themselves:  the  Jiat 
has  gone  forth:  Carthago  est  deiemdth-^ask^  no  matter  the  sacrifice. 
Englishmen  will  not  be  driven  firom  their  purpose.  We  ask  of  ministers 
but  a  slight  Aing— that  they  will  prosecute  die  war  with  vigour— and 
for  that  object  we  will  supply  the  means,  but  we  will  nut  endure  any 
compromise.  The  object  at  stake  is  immense,  and  vre  will  not  have  it 
said  that  vre  were  badcward  in  attempting  to  gain  it-4ar  that  both  our 
pride  and  our  honour  will  forbid.  If  the  vrar  has,  hitherto,  beai  carried 
on  under  a  mistake,  or  an  erroneous  estimate  of  our  opponent's  strength, 
the  remedy  can  be  easily  applied :  the  means  are  in  the  lumds  of  mimsteFs, 
and  to  them  we  look — ^we  wish  we  could  say  confidently — ^for  these  means 
being  used  promptly,  energetioally,  and  successfully. 
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ENSIGN  PEPPER'S  LETTERS  PROM  THE  CRIMEA. 

BATCH  THE  SIXTH. 

The  Trenches,  before  Sehastopol,  April,  1855. 

Dbab  Guardian, — I  hare  just  xeceiyed  the  letters  from  home^  all 
safe,  but  I  am  unable  to  send  you  back  any  news  worth  readmg.  We 
are  not  a  bit  nearer  taking  the  stubborn  place  in  front  of  us  than  we 
were,  before ;  or — many  of  us  think,  now — ^than  we  ever  shall  be.  We 
have  latterly  been  very  busy,  our  engineers  especially,  erecting  works 
here,  and  batteries  there,  and  after  they  are  completed,  we  always  find 
the  Russians  have  been  as  industrious  and  watchful  as  ourselves,  and 
have  thrown  up  new  works,  in  the  very  teeth  of  ours.  We  have  got  the 
old  riddle  in  the  camp  now,  "  What's  that  that's  always  coming,  and 
never  comes  ?"  ''  To-morrow  :  and  that's  when  we  are  to  go  in  and  take 
Sebastopol." 

The  weather  continues  quite  as  peculiar  as  Lord  Raglan  described  it 
in  his  despatch ;  the  copy  of  which  I  sent  you.  Sometimes  it's  fine,  and 
sometimes  it's  not.  Now,  we  shall  be  revelling  in  a  hot  sun  and  clear 
sky,  treading  on  warm  grass  and  other  spring  flowers ;  and  then  it  will 
change  into  everlasting  days  of  pelting  rain ;  or,  what's  worse^  a  cold, 
blac^  murky  sea-fog,  in  which  you  can  hardly  see  your  hand  at  noon- 
day. We  hope  the  frost  is  gone,  for  this  season,  so  that  we  may  keep 
our  toes  and  fingers  on  us  for  another  year,  but  some  of  the  nights  feel 
downright  bitter. 

A  wonderful  change  has  taken  place  since  I  last  wrote.  Somebody, 
perhaps  government,  has  sent  out  orders  that  we  are  to  be  turned  upside 
down.  Lord  Raglan  comes  out,  like  a  brick,  and  by  the  help  of  a  good 
glass  we  may  see  him  almost  any  day.  Even  bets  are  laid  that,  ere 
long,  some  of  us — a  general  or  even  a  colonel — will  be  promoted  to  the 
honour  of  exchanging  personal  salutations  with  him.  General  Jones,  or. 
some  other  general,  periodically  looks  us  up  in  the  trenches.  Admiral 
Boxer  is  come  up,  and  is  turning  himself,  and  everybody  else,  about 
Balaklava ;  and  the  railroad  stan£i  out  in  fall  glory  amidst  its  navvies. 
A  place  is  built  on  the  heights  of  Balaklava  for  those  recovering  from 
sickness,  which  they  have  called  a  Sanatorium  (as  if  there  could  be  any- 
thine  sanatory  in  the  atmosphere  of  Balaklava !),  and  you  may  count  tne 
wooden  huts  by  the  score.  Illness  is  very  much  on  the  decrease — so  we 
are  assured— and  we  are  quite  revelling  in  the  matter  of  medicine. 
Several  cargoes  of  *<  Dalby's  Carminative"  have  arrived,  and  several  more 
of  "Mrs.  Johnston's  American  Soothing  Syrup."  As  they  are  in&ntUe 
cordials,  we  expected  the  next  consignment  would  be  a  few  ship-loads  of 
babies;  but  the  doctors,  who  seemed  very  savage  over  the  new  medicines^ 
said  the  Soothing  Syrup  was  invoiced  to  the  elderly  officers  who  have  got 
fiedse  teeth. 

Eupatoria  is  swarming  with  Turks,  and  the  country  between  that  place 
and  Balaklava  is  swarming  with  Russians.  The  conse(]^uence  is  pitched 
battles.  And  between  each  shindy,  they  meet,  on  the  plain,  and  exchange 
courtesies.     The  Turks  offer  presents  of  wine  and  tobacco,  and  receive 
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in  exchaxiffe  deputations  bearing  sucking-pigs  and  calves'  hearts,  ready 
stuffed  and  roasted.  We  thought  we  smelt  sage  and  onions  very  strong, 
one  day^idhfin  the  ivind  blew  direot.to  our  camp  from  Eupatooa.  If  the 
same  agreeable  odour  should  aeain  set-in,  our  way,  I  and  Gill  and  Tubbs 
and  Stiffing  mean  to  mount  Stiffing^s  new  horse,  and  gallop  over  to 
Eupatozia  and  see  what  we  can  come  in  for.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  for  difficulty  it  will  be  something  like  crossing  from  London  to 
Calais  on  horseback,  as  we  shall  have  to  dodge  the  Russians,  in  gqtting 
round  Sebastopol :  but  Tubbs  says  he  knows  a  plan  and  a  short  cut,  so 
we  intend  to  try  it  on. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  down  to  Scutari.  It  was 
soon  after  I  wrote  in  Febniary.  A  friend  of  mine.  Ensign  Rendal,  was 
ordered  down  on  a  mission,  but,  being  ill,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the 
hoiTors  of  the  sea  passage,  so  I  undertook  it  for  him — for  if  we  did  not 
help  each  other,  out  here,  dear  sir,  who  is  there  l^t  will  help  us  ?  But 
I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the 
transport-service,  and  it  was  better  than  I  had  eiq>ected.  The  vessel 
was  uie f  but  I  suppose  I  must  not  let  it  out,  for  we  have  been  for- 
bidden to  mention  the  names  of  the  sick-transports^  lest  those  adders 
who  write  for  the  newspapers  should  get  hold  of  something  to  fiwten  on. 
There  were  a  lot  of  sick  on  board  and  some  wounded,  all  veiy  w^  pro- 
vided for.     There  were  not  any  cots,  it's  trae ;  or  conveniences  f oi: 

washings  and  the  mattresses  were well,  I  didn't  go  within  a  lew 

yards  of  them ;  but  we  had  a  liberal  supply  of  disinfecting  stuff,  chloride 
of  lime,  and  the  rest.  The  poor  fellows  themsdives  were  in  a  dreadful 
state,  quite  eaten  up  with  dirt  and  live  animals,  so,  if  their  bedding  was 
not  perfectly  clean  and  sweet,  it  could  not  matter.  I  stopped  on  deck^ 
night  and  day,  to  sniff  the  fresh  air,  for,  below,  it  was  ratber  stale  and 
musty.  I  am  quite  proud  to  tell  you  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  meat ;  it 
was  a  little  tough,  and  the  men  could  not  eat  it,  but  there  it  was,  ready 
for  them,  so  people  cannot  grumble  now.  We  had  a  nice  run  to  Scutari, 
but  somehow  we  couldn't  approach  the  landing-place,  and  the  captain 
ordered  boats  to  come  out  for  the  sick.  After  waiting  three  or  four 
days,  they  came,  and  the  men  were  got  ashore :  but  the  sick  wretches 
were  downhearted  at  b^g  kept  in  the  ship — or  else  their  fevers  took  a 
bad  turn,  from  the  long  spell  in  the  close  quarters — and  several  of  them 
had  to  be  chucked  overboard  before  landing.  The  hospital  is  a  great 
big  giant  of  a  building,  very  bare  and  ugly,  with  a  cypress-grove  behind 
it,  crowded  with  graves.  One  of  the  fellows,  as  he  dragg^  himself  up 
the  hill,  and  took  his  first  view  of  it,  said  it  didn't  look  a  mighty  healthy 
spot  for  an  hospital,  with  them  tombstones  dose  to  it.  Some  men  were 
lounging  round  the  entrance,  convalescents,  we  heard,  but  they  looked 
white  and  puny  about  the  gills.  I  wanted  to  find  Comet  Ellison,  who 
had  gone  down  to  hospital  about  a  month  before,  and  asked  them,  but 
they  said  they  had  not  heard  of  him,  so  I  went  hunting  out  for  myself. 
I  might  as  well  have  looked  fer  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  fifty.  Dirty  cor- 
ridors, without  end,  crammed  with  life,  and  whole  streets  of  wards,  full 
of  rows  of  beds,  in  which  every  inmate,  when  yon  could  see  their  heads, 
looked  like  each  other.  I  should  think  it  must  be  miles  broad  and  long, 
that  hospital.  I  was  pushing  along,  very  glumpy,  fearing  I  should  not 
find  mudi  fun  at  Scutari,  when  I  came  upon  some  officials,  writing  at  a 
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baie  table,  and  tfaoogfat  paibaps  tbey  might  knaw  of  EUiaan^  and  asked 
tbem. 

''  Who  is  that^  inqnixuig  aftar  EUiaoa  P**  called  ant  a  aqoeakbg,  mtk. 
Toioe»  from  a  oomer ;  and,  turaiog  lound,  who  should  I  aee^  laaotag  for 
support  against  a  heap  of  rasty  fire-armsi  but  Hunter,  one  of  oos  enaigw^ 
who  had  ffone  down  firom  oamp  in  December.  I  did  not  know  him  at 
first,  for  he  had  got  the  ague,  or  palsy,  or  some  shaking  disoiderf  and 
he'dgot  on  a  white  siightcap,  coming  down  to  his  nose,  and  a  brown 
gown,  like  a  woman's,  all  loose  and  easy,  and  he  loobsd  seran-and- 
twenty,  inatoad  of  seventeen. 

"^  What  has  brooght  yon  hei%  Pepper?"  he  quaked  out  ^  la  it  fever 
orfipost-bites?" 

« It's  neither,  yet^"  I  said.  ^*  Rsndal  wis  kicking  it»  and  got  ordered 
down,  but  they  sent  me  instead.  What  on  earth  bxinga  fou  here  stiQ, 
Hrnitsr  ?    I  thought  you  were  at  home,  weeks  ago.** 

<<It's  this  blessed  fever  that  won't  leave  me,"  he  said:  but  I  don't 
think  "  biased"  waa  quite  the  woid  he  used.  <<  They  call  it  the  Bala- 
klava  fever,  and  it's  as  obstinate  as  an  old  dromedary,  and  won't  go  away» 
drive  it  as  you  walL  It^s  ragiistg  gloriously  with  us,  and  lots  have  got  it 
who  have  never  been  to  Balaklava.     I  was  in  bed  till  kat  week." 

"  Is  it  veiy  jolly,  down  here  ?" 

<<  As  jolly  as  groans,  and  nutrid  smells^  and  eoip8e%  can  mate  it," 
answered  Hunter.  **  I  know  tnis ;  it's  ao  jolly,  that  if  ever  I  get  stmngth 
in  my  legs  to  get  on  board  ship  and  reach  home^  I'll  make  a  present  of 
my  commisaon  to  any  ohap  that  irill  say  tfaankye  fer  iL  They  won't 
entice  me  i^gaia  into  their  '  Glorious  British  Amy.'  They  flammed  ua 
np  that  we  were  going  to  ovectm  Russia,  and  take  its  cities,  and  crown 
ourselves  with  laurela;  and  when  we  come  out,  instead  of  victorv  and 
triumph,  they  elap  us  down,  and  keen  us  in  a  pestilential  marsh  that 
breeds  agues  and  eoffina    Is  Sebaatopol  taken  yet  r" 

"  Is  England  come  to  its  senses  yet  ?"  I  retcffted*  ^'  The  one  is  about 
as  likely  as  the  other.  If  we  are  to  wait  in  the  Crimea  till  we  take 
Sebastopol,  we  may  send  home  for  our  nightcaps  (we'll  have  them  of 
your  pattern.  Hunter),  and  sleep  upon  it."  And  I  am.soxry  to  say  I  do 
thinJc  so,  dear  rir.     ^'  Is  EUison  hero  now  ?" 

*'  WeU,  he's  here,  and  he's  not  here/'  returned  Hunter.  ^  His  remains 
have  got  accommodation  in  the  graveyard,  dose  by  the  harbour.  He 
caught  hospitel  gangrene^  after  he  came  down,  and  that  started  him.  I 
never  saw  him :  he  was  in  the  operating  ward,  and  I  in  one  of  the 
oorridon ;  but  Corporal  Craggs — who  is  here,  amongst  othen — told  me 
Ellison  had  hooked  it." 

^  How's  the  numaffement  with  you  ?" 

'^  Beautiful,"  said  he ;  *'  especially  the  government  regulations.  The 
hospital  at  Kululee  ran  short  of  stores,  and  the  patients  were  sitting  up 
in  bed,  naked,  licking  their  lips;  which  had  got  nothing  else  to  Uck. 
So  they  sent  to  onr  l^ies  to  boaow  some  flannel  shirts,  and  some  broth, 
and  some  brandy.  It'a  four  or  five  miles  o£^.  and  Aey  calculated  the 
rem&rcements  might  be  got  thera  in  a  ooopb  of  hours.  And  they 
could  have  been,  but  for  the  govemaaent  forms^  whidii  took  up  duee 
days.     So  it  is  probable  the  broth  arrived  there  i 

<<  How'athe  grub,  here  ?" 
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^  Very  fiishionable,  Pepper.  Some  of  vlb  dine  at  ttght.  After  break- 
fast— if  we  are  in  luck  and  get  any — it's  usual  to  stay  our  stomachs  till 
night.  You  have  been  ordered,  perhaps,  a  mutton-chop,  and  you're 
been  looking  for  it  all  day.  The  clock  strikes  eight,  and  up  it  comes, 
singed  on  one  side,  saignant  on  the  other,  and  raw  all  through.  I  don't 
care  so  much  about  it,  for  by  that  hour  the  appetite  has  turned  into 
sickness;  and  this  ague  sets  one  against  eating.  The  worst  is,  the 
arrowroot's  bad :  the  patients  think  it's  made  of  birdlime  and  oatmeaL" 

"  My  eye !  I  should  strike." 

"  All  very  fine  to  say  that ;  but  where  are  we  to  strike  to  ?  Why 
don't  you  strike,  up  at .  camp  ?  it's  worse  there.  Do  you  remember 
Jones,  in  yours  ?" 

'*  Don't  I  ?  He  tried  to  purchase  his  captaincy  just  before  he  left  the 
camp.  .  He  was  a ^well,  go  on." 

*' Jones  was  ill  for  a  long  while  in  the  second  ward,"  continued 
Hunter,  "  and  when  he  was  well  enough  to  go  home,  he  asked  Menzies, 
who  was  cock  of  the  doctors  down  here,  for  a  board  to  sit  upon  him  to 
order  him  there.  Some  more  fellows,  invalided  officers,  also  wanted  to 
be  sat  upon,  and  be  sent  home,  and  Menzies  said  he  would  ask  for  it  to 
be  done.  The  application  had  to  be  made  in  writing,  by  three  different 
persons  besides  Menzies,  on  so  many  different  sheets  of  paper '* 

"  Who  were  the  papers  to  go  to  ?"  I  interrupted. 

'<  Bio  wed  if  ever  I  heard,"  answered  Hunter.  ''  Perhaps  Lord  Strat- 
ford. He  is  our  ambassador  here:  though  we  have  never  seen  him. 
Well,  the  government  law  is,  that  these  applications  shall  only  be  written, 
under  pain  of  beins^  took  up  for  high  treason,  on  a  particular  sort  of 
paper,  those  long  sheets,  very  thick ;  and  Menzies  was  out  of  it,  and  the 
surgeons  were  out  of  it,  and  the  stationers'  shops  were  out  of  it.  Jones 
was  impatient  to  get  off,  for  he  said  the  bad  air  of  this  place  was  killing 
him,  and  he  pressed  them  to  make  it  on  common  writing-paper ;  but 
they  called  him  an  Atheist,  and  asked  if  he  thought  they  would  dare  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  government  regulations.  Then  a  fellow,  who  knew 
of  this,  came  up  puffing  and  blowing  in  g^at  haste  from  Constantinople, 
and  said  he  had  just  seen  some  of  this  sort  of  paper  in  a  bazaar.  The 
doctors  folded  their  arms  and  said  they  shouldn't  meddle  with  it,  for 
government  would  not  be  pleased  if  they  bought  things  on  their  own 
responsibility.  So  Lieutenant  Jones  hobbled  out,  and  managed  to  get 
across  to  Constantinople,  and  bought  some,  and  brought  it  up  to  Menzies 
and  the  doctors.  And  it  was  such  a  glorious  go,  Pepper,  they  wouldn't 
touch  the  paper  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  horse-stinger,  because  it's 
ag^nst  the  government  laws  to  receive  stores,  except  mm  their  own 
authorised  depdts.  They  were  in  a  rage — rather,  those  invalids,  Jones 
especially." 

"How  did  it  end?" 

"  It  didn't  end,"  returned  Hunter.  "  Menzies,  or  some  of  the  rest, 
have  written  home  to  government  for  a  supply  of  the  paper,  but  it  may 
be  a  month  of  Sundays  before  it  comes,  and  the  invalid  officers  are  airing 
their  patience,  and  looking  out  for  it."  And  so,  dear  sir,  there's  that 
admirable  Xieutenant  Jones,  who  was  like  a  father  to  me  and  Gill,  pro- 
bably still  wuting  at  Scutari. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  you — and  perhaps  you'll  tell  it  to  Aunt  Pris* 
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cilia,  and  she  to  the  Beverend — that  they  are  Tery  religious  in  Scutari 
hospital.  There's  a  daily  senrice  in  the  harrack-chapel.  I  went  once, 
to  see  what  I  mean,  to  offer  up  my  prayers.  I  am  sorry  to  state 
that  some  of  those  who  attend  it  grumble  a  little,  and  are  profane 
enough  to  say  they  could  be  better  employed  uding  the  sick  than  in 
dancing  attendance  on  a  chapel  on  week-days,  where  the  smell's  bad  and 
the  malaria  worse.  I  perceived  something  sot  pleasant  to  the  nose 
myself,  while  I  stopped ;  the  same  odour  that's  exhaled  from  the  wards. 
I  saw  Miss  Nightingale,  and  spoke  witli  her.  She  has  a  pleasant  Toice 
and  countenance,  and  looks  very  sensible.  Hunter  thinks  half  the 
hospital  would  have  died,  but  for  her. 

I  did  not  stay  long  at  Scutari,  and  a  day  or  two  after  I  got  back  to 
camp,  news  was  spread  through  it  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  dead. 
Nobody  belieyed  it,  and  a  regular  chaff  went  through  the  camp.  '<  Queen 
Anne's  dead,"  one  would  say.  ''  Queen  Anne  I  Peace  be  to  her  me- 
mory. Let's  put  on  mourning."  ^<  But  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rushers 
is  gone."  ''Is  he ?  So's  G^rge  the  Fourth.  Come  and  spread  the 
news."  Away  we'd  go  to  all  the  tents  within  reach,  and  would  be 
sainted  with  '*  What  do  you  youngsters  want  ?"  ''  If  you  please,  colonel, 
a  despatch  has  just  arrived,  black  edges  and  seal.     William  the  Fourth's 

fone  dead,  and  is  gathered  to  his  forefathers  in  Windsor  Castle."  We 
ept  the  game  alive  all  day,  and  made  some  of  the  old  ones  very  mad. 
But  soon  we  heard  that  the  Emperor  really  was  dead,-  and  we  are  all 
speculating  upon  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  are  allowed  to  cut  this 
•blessed  war,  and  we  hope  the  Emperor  is  enjoying  his  deserts,  whatever 
they  may  be,  in  the  place  assigned  to  Roman  Cauiolic  souls.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  name:  Gill  says  it's  Paradise,  and  Stiffing  says  it's  Purgatory. 
No  end  of  things  are  arriving,  now  we  don't  want  them,  and  winter 
clothing  is  being  dealt  out  from  Uie  mass  of  stores  at  BiJaklava,  now  it  is 
useless.  I  don't  know  where  they'll  stow  away  all  the  ship-loads  of 
things  that  disgorge  themselves  :  but  it  will  come  in  for  next  winter,  if 
they  keep  the  motios  out  of  it.  Now,  its  a  cargo  of  wooden  boots ;  now  of 
•  bearskin  trousers,  with  patent  straps  and  bracers ;  now  of  shirts  of  a  new 
make,  fur  inside  and  gutta-percha  out ;  now  its  rabbit-skin  waistcoats ; 
and  some  lovely  white  swansdown  coats  have  arrived  for  the  staff,  the 
tails  lined  with  yeUow  plush.  Tubbs  saw  them.  Knitted  comforters 
•swarm  in,  without  end,  and  nightcaps  in  crochet  work.  When  the 
respirators  arrived,  they  were  taken  for  dogs'  muzzles,  and  a  council  of 
war  was  held  to  decide  upon  whether  or  not  they  should  be  applied  to  the 
wild  dogs  that  abound.  Lord  Raglan  thought  he  had  better  write  home 
for  instructions,  and  whilst  he  was  doing  it,  a  doctor  who  had  been  down 
to  examine  the  cargo  came  back  in  post-haste  to  head-quarters,  and 
reported  that  they  were  not  dogs'  muzzles  at  all,  but  chest-respirators. 
The  boas  are  stunning,  and  so  will  the  mu£&  be,  for  frostbitten  fingers, 
on  trench  nights,  also  the  pattens  for  the  feet.  It's  said  they  purpose  to 
build  places  to  stow  away  the  things  in,  but  nobody  knows.  A  little 
while  ago  our  respected  government,  hearing  that  Balaklava  had  got 
into  a  temporary  state  of  confusion,  and  having  deliberated  on  it  for  some 
months,  despatched  out  Mr.  Pratt,  with  a  tail  of  helpers,  to  get  it  straight. 
Mr.  Pratt  arrived — ^gentlemanly  man,  officer  of  customs,  very  efficient, 
practical  en^eer,  and  all  that.     He  was  for  going  to  work  at  once,    . 
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wantiDg  to  build  i»Lai'f<w  and  landing^pkoes  foft  gpoodB,  roomy  stores,  irj 
'shelyes,  gtK>d  oupbonds,  8toe. ;  but  the  mmnagement^  oat  here,  got  jealoas 
and  firightmiMl  at  his  aotiTity,  and  they  wodd  not  ttllow  hhn  to  attempt 
anything.  So  he's  faming  at  having  been  aent  on  a  fbol^  enrand,  and  the 
maaMB  of  eflfeda  lie  in  piles  of  bother. 

A  great  shock  has  been  experienced  here.  It  had  been  ihonght  tfiat 
Captain  Christie  was  going  to  be  presented  to  her  Majesty  as  a  reward 
lor  his  aerrioesy  and  be  decorated  irith  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Some 
eantankenras,  worritinp  spirits  had  been  casting  blame  towards  him,  for 
that  litde  afiBib  of  last  November,  when  the  transports  weie  lost,  so  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  any  reward  or  consolation  that  might  be 
offend  him  by  her  Hiugesty  personally,  and  had  been  practising  backing 
out  of  a  room,  before  a  large  glass,  fonr  three  hours  a  day.  A  formidable 
despatch  arrived  for  him  one  morning,  veiy  thick,  and  seal  as  red  and 
big  as  the  moon  in  a  fog,  **  On  Hbr  BIajistt's  Sebyicb."  Christie's 
fingers  could  bardly  come  to  the  end  of  the  seal  with  delight,  for  he  con- 
duded  if  it  had  not  got  the  blue  ribbon  inside,  it  had  got  the  order  for 
him  to  go  home  and  fetch  it,  and  he  made  another  bow  before  ^t 
glass  of  hia,  and  took  another  back  out,  to  judge  of  the  effect  he  should 
produce  before  dw  Queen.  Sic  transit  gloria  mnndi !  When  he  opened 
the  despatch,  diere  was  nodiing  in  it  but  his  eupersedure,  and  a  stem 
command  for  him  to  pack  himself  off  home,  and  stand  his  trial,  by  court- 
martial,  for  hb  misdoings  at  Bakklava.  This  affidr  has  considerably 
oowed  many  brave  breasts  out  here.  It  is  said,  though  I  don't  know  widi 
what  truth,  that  Commiasary-Greneral  Filder  has  been  shaking  in  his  ihom 
ever  ainoe,  and  that  another  general  has  experienced  a  slight  trembling. 

A  desperate  eommotion  was  caused  here  when  newe  came  that  the 
mimstry  had  gone  out  on  account  of  their  mismanagement  of  the  war; 
and  when  we  heard  that  Palmerston  was  made  prime  minister,  nothing 
could  exceed  our  rejoicings.  We  said  we  should  be  made  all  right  in  no 
time,  and  a  general  illumination  was  proposed  throughout  the  camp.  But 
when  we  came  to  carry  it  into  effect,  somebody  recoUected  that  we  nad  no 
can^Hes,  and  no  windows  to  put  them  in.  We  were  waiting  anxiously  for 
the  reform  to  be  commenced,  and  folt  disappointed  at  the  delay  which 
seemed  to  be  occurring:  and  now  some  of  the  officers  have  received 
letters,  which  hint  that  this  ministry  is  worse  than  the  last  Dear  sir, 
perhaps  you  can  settle  one  point  for  us— /«  Lord  P.  failing  into  km 
dotage  ?  Some  of  tiie  letters  affirm  so,  and  the  camp  are  quarrelling 
about  It.  It  is  stated  he  passes  his  time  laughing  and  joking,  Uke  a 
childiA  old  man,  and  lets  the  war  and  ihe  countiy  go  to  the  dev  I 
mean,  the  dogs.  The  commissariat  and  mescal  departments  are  in  a 
foaming  rage  with  him,  for  they  hear  he  has  told  the  House  of  Commons 
th^  don't  dass  as  gen^emen.  His  lordship  had  better  not  come  within  a 
mile  of  them,  unless  he  would  like  to  be  tossed  in  a  wet  blanket. 

We  were  sensibly  affected,  dear  sir,  when  we  heard  that  yon,  and  the 
irest  oF  England,  had  been  holding  a  day  of  humiliation  for  us,  and  shall 
foel  under  everlasting  obligations  to  the  acting  members  of  the  govern- 
ment for  ordering  it  T^y  eould  not  have  tuen  a  more  effiwtual  mode 
of  silencing  the  reproaches  which  have  been  thrown  at  them.  The  nation 
has  been  casting  it  in  their  teeth  that  their  mismanagement  has  caused  the 
miseriea  and  mistakes  of  die  war,  so  they,  veiy  naturally,  turn  round  and 
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eidw  d»  natian  and  the  people  to  dopenanoe  and  fiut.  Brigadier  Coff 
H^  Jf  the  iaoenae  of  the  f»ay«rs  and  toe  fluting  hat  ascended  aloft  as  it 
^m^t,  Sdbattopol  moBt  Ml  whenever  we  like  to  attask  it 

We  have  skirmishes  without  end,  and  ofX»sionally  a  short  armistice  is 
agreed  upon,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  burying  the 'dead.  White  flags 
aieihoistod  ^m  the  contending  batteries*  and  then  English,  French,  and 
Russians  swarm  out,  meeting  and  mingling  together  on  the  plain.  Tb» 
men  collect  the  bodies,  and  the  officers  form  knots  for  conversation.  Our 
foes  are  gentlemanly,  well-bred  fellows,  courteous  and  cordial,  and  of 
course  we  show  out  the  same ;  and  oflbrings  of  snuff,  cigars,  and  allu- 
mettes  pass  freely.  The  French  appear,  at  these  times,  in  full  fig,  as  if 
they  were  fi;oing  to  a  court  ball,  the  Russians  wear  the  everlasting  grey 
coat  over  their  uniform,  and  the  less  that's  said  about  our  toggery,  the 
better.  Tarpaulin  attire  has  not  gone  clean  out  with  us,  neither  hirvewe 
noeived  reiuforeements  of  French  cambric  shirts  with  iriDed  wristbands ; 
many  cf  our  tiles  also  are  more  airy  than  elegant.  These  eonvenfenees 
in  dress  are,  however,  to  be  discarded,  and  we  have  been  ordered  to  appear 
ugain  in  uniform  and  a  sword.  **  How  long  will  it  be  before  we  can  take 
'fiebostopol  P"  we  asked  a  Russian  officer  one  day,  during  a  trace. 
'**  You'll  never  take  it,"  he  answered :  ^you  nussed  your  chance  once,  and 
jofi  'won't  get  it  agafn."  This  may  not  be  true,  of  course,  but  it  has  been 
the  private  opinion  of  many  of  us  for  several  montiis  past.  At  the  end 
cf  the  armistice,  down  go  the  white  flags,  both  armies  scndder  back  to 
quarters,  and  the  firing  begins  again. 

A  repeirt  hflB  reached  us  that  Menschikoff  is  aerionsly  wonnded,  and 
has  lost  sill  his  arms  and  legs,  but  that  asi^oon  as  the  stumps  are 'healed 
he  means  to  come  to  battle  again.  We  don't  see  how  this  will  be,  unless 
IxBtk  brought  in. a  sedan  with  onshions,  when  we  shall  all  flock  outtto  see 
ihe  Sight. 

Easter  Monday,  the  9th  April,  will  be  a  memonble  day  widi  us,  for 
it  wae  on  diat  day  the  Allies  again  opened  fire  on  the  fornfications  and 
defences  of  Sebastopol.  We  began  at  ^ve  in  the  morning,  and,  in 
weather,  it  was  anotfier  Inkerman.    The  Tain  drifted  down  in  (fleets,  the 

gosts  oi  wind  blew  us  to  the  dev the  ground,  and  rooted  up  our  tents, 

and  a  thick  fog,  black  as  night,  enveloped  the  atmosphere.  The  ground 
bad  previously  been  tolerably  hard,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  was  over  the 
ankles,  a  thick  sea  of  mud,  the  entire  camp  one  vast  swamp.  The  firing 
was  not  kept  up  very  strongly — who  was  to  keep  it  up,  in  such  weather 
88  that?  Since  that  day,  our  guns  have  grown  slacker  and  slacker,  and 
at 'the  rate  they  are  going  on  now,  we  may  fire  for  ever,  without  making 
any  impression  on  Sebastopol.  Some  say  we  are  short  dF  ammunition, 
others  tiiat  we  have  got  too  much  of  it :  we  juniors  don't  know.  We  may 
-expect  some  sharp  work,  for  orden  have  been  recently  issued  to  the 
medical  officers  to  make  all  poesibletpreparation  for  mons  wounded.  The 
'BusBians^  meanwhile,  have  been  filling  Sebastopol  with  vidtualling^stores, 
and  we  watch  the  heavily-laden  waggons  'flocking  into  it  day  and  night. 

I>ear  sir,  you  desire  me  to  convey  a  message  for  you  to  a  captain  in 
ifae  69rd,  whom  yon  knew  in  London,  but  I  am  unable  to  do  it,  ibr  <tiie 
^rdhas  gone  on  a  long  excursion.  I  am  grieved  to  infer,  'fi:T>m  your 
lMtes*--<where  you  ask  mother  the  46th  has  disgraoed  itself  again,  now 
Vsmikb  Crimea — that  you  must  have  put  some  faith  in  the  faaUncina- 
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tions  of  that  barefiftced  Perry.  Allow  me  to  tell  you  that  the  officers  of 
tlus  distinguiBhed  regiment  were  proTed  to  have  merited  reward,  instead 
of  censure,  and  Lord  Hardinge  has  g^ren  them  their  promotion.  The 
regiment  is  not  here — ^at  least,  none  of  it  to  speak  of— haying  accom- 
panied the  6drd  on  its  tour. 

Please  present  my  kind  love  to  Aunt  Priscilla  and  Jessie,  with  compli- 
ments to  the  Reverend  Mr.  S.,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Very  dutifiiUy  yours, 

1.  IrJBPFEB* 


Stationary  Trenches,  before  Sebastopol,  April,  IS.'iS. 
Mb.  6u8, — Fanny  Green  may  go  and  be  shot,  and  you  with  her.  She's 
possessed  of  no  more  sense  than  a  codfish.  I  got  your  letter,  inside  the 
governor's,  with  her  message.  "  That  the  style  in  which  we  dressed  our- 
selves— in  shreds  of  upper  varments,  and  without  shreds  of  lower — ^was 
disgusting,  not  to  say  ungenUemanly ;  and  that  I  had  fidlen  down,  besides, 
in  her  estimation,  m  common  with  the  rest  out  here,  for  shirking  the 
storming  of  Sebastopol !"  Who  wants  to  shirk  it  ?  And  who  cares  for 
F.  G.'s  '^  estimation  ?"  She  had  better  come  out  and  head  us,  and  see 
how  soon  she'd  go  in  and  storm  it.  Why  don't  she  set  on  and  knit  us 
some  trousers,  and  buy  us  some  stuff  for  waistcoats,  and  make  it  up,  in- 
stead of  throwing  ridicule  on  our  wardrobes  ?  I  should  not  have  given 
you  credit  for  lending  yourself  to  report  such  girl's  trash ;  unless  you  are 
degenerating  into  a  girl  yourself,  which  it  is  our  belief  you  are— for  I 
have  shown  your  letter  to  Gill  and  Tubbs  and  Stiffine.  Ill  write  to 
F.  G.  and  blow  her  up.     Stiffing  says  he  wouldn't  have  her  at  a  gift. 

A  precious  chance  we  have  of  getting  into  Sebastopol !  It  is  well 
known  we  mieht  have  taken  it  in  September,  when  we  first  came,  but 
we  have  let  uie  chance  slip  by  for  doing  it  now,  and  I  don't  care  who 
hears  me  say  it.  Tell  F.  G.  to  send  a  despatch  by  the  electric  telegn^h 
(it  will  be  open  from  here  to  Kensington  before  you  get  this)  to  our 
commander-in-chief,  and  demand  of  him  and  General  Canrobert  why  they 
did  not  go  in,  at  first,  and  take  it.  Marshal  St  Amaud  was  chief  of  the 
French  army  when  we  landed  in  the  Crimea ;  he's  dead,  and  some  re- 
nowned generals  of  our  own  are  since  dead;  but  if  she  will  send  an  atmo- 
spheric communication  to  the  world  of  spirits,  and  put  the  same  question 
there,  perhaps  she  will  be  fiivoured  with  a  reply.  Tell  her  to  try  it  on, 
Gus :  she's  green  enough  for  that,  or  anything  else.  Gill  says  ne  does 
not  care  to  know  her  now,  and  Tubbs  says  he  wouldn't  be  introduced  to 
her  if  he  could. 

I  should  like  you  to  see  the  miles  and  miles  of  formidable  batteries  that 
have  i^wn  up  round  Sebastopol  since  last  September.  It's  believed  that 
we  might  have  gone  quieUy  in  then,  with  a  triffing  loss  of  two  or  three 
thousand  men  :  there  would  be  a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  now,  for  the 
whole  army  will  be  annihilated  if  it  tries  at  it  That's  our  opinion,  and 
time  will  prove  whether  we  are  right  For  every  fresh  gun  that  we  set 
up,  the  Russians  set  up  five,  and  as  to  holding  Sebastopol  if  we  did  ^t 
in,  the  thing's  not  in  the  range  of  possibility,  as  affairs  are  now.  A  nice 
condition  we  have  been  in  aU  the  winter,  to  attempt  the  storming  of  any 
impregnable  place !     In  my  last  two  letters  I  have  told  you  the  undis- 
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goised  troth  about  our  state,  physical  and  bodily  and  ornamental,  and 
3ie  shameful  straits  we  were  reduced  to  :  no  food,  no  dothes,  no  huts^ 
no  beds,  no  medicine,  no  sleep  ;  weak,  sick,  frostbitten,  and  feyerish ; 
and  our  horses  working  with  their  heads  and  tails  off.  I  mean,  ears  and 
tails  ;  but  your  letter  ma  so  put  me  up,  I  don't  know  what  I  write.  And 
now  you  say  you  have  neyer  had  my  letters  I  Gus,  you  are  a  sneak.  If 
you  have  not  had  them,  where  do  you  think  they  haye  got  to — ^into  the 
newspapers?  No,  Spark,  it  won't  do.  The  post  is  bad  enough,  but  not 
so  bad  as  all  that. 

Take  Sebastopol  I  In  the  last  six  months,  fifteen  thousand  men  have 
gone  down  to  Scutari,  ill,  or  dying,  and  about  as  many  have  gone  into 
their  graves.  What  do  you  suppose  has  sent  us  there  ?  Warm  clothing, 
and  good  fires,  and  sumptuous  dinners,  and  air-tight  houses,  and  rooms 
finished  off  with  gilt  cornices  ?  If  you  choose  to  look  at  the  returns, 
you'll  see  that  some  of  the  deaths  are  set  down  to  fever,  and  some  to 
scurvy,  and  some  to  dysentery,  and  some  to  cholera,  and  some  to  frost- 
bites I  but  who  has  dared  to  set  down  the  tbuth — that  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  have  died  of  starvation  and  despondency  ?  If  you  and  Eng- 
land and  Fanny  Green  think  we  ought  to  have  had  health  and  life  kept 
in  us,  so  as  to  hold  our  ranks  entire,  and  to  have  been  able,  any  day,  to 
march  in,  with  a  strong  hand,  and  smash  Sebastopol,  go  and  ask  your 
high  and  mighW  British  government  why  it  was  not  done.  Let  censure 
£edl  upon  them  tor  their  wretched  indifference  and  incapacity,  but  don't 
reproach  us.  Who  is  it  that  has  reduced  us  to  the  plight  we  have  been 
in  ?  Who  has  exposed  us  to  diseases,  and  then  debarred  us  of  the  medi- 
cine to  relieve  them — who  set  us  down  in  an  unhealthy  swamp,  water 
above  and  below  us,  and  would  not  send  us  huts  to  keep  us  dry — who  let 
the  frost  and  the  snow  of  a  northern  winter  come  to  us,  and  neglected  to 
furnish  us  with  means  of  shelter — who  let  our  solitaiy  suit  of  clothes 
wear  off  our  backs  into  rags  and  live  creepers,  and  gave  us  none  to 
replace  them — ^who  undertakes  to  send  us  out  bedsteads,  and  despatches 
the  frames  here,  and  the  legs  and  sacking  off  to  Egypt — who  was  it  sent 
the  tops  and  doors  of  our  huts,  and  forgot  the  sides,  and  the  ntdls  to  put 
them  up  with — who  has  kept  our  beer  and  our  fuel  and  our  physic,  and 
our  boots  and  shoes,  swinging  about  in  ships,  now  at  Constantinople, 
now  at  Balaklava,  and  now  biusk  again  at  Woolwich,  and  never  landed 
the  cargoes  anywhere — ^and  who  has  winked  at  our  mass  of  steamers 
skulking  idly  in  Balaklava  harbour,  and  doing  no  earthly  thing  but 
eating  away  the  nation's  money,  while  provisions  were  within  reach,  and 
we  were  famishing  ?  Go  and  ask  the  war-management  who  has  done  aU 
this,  and  see  if  they  can  look  you  straight  in  the  fiuse,  while  they  answer. 
There  has  been  chaos  and  confusbn  and  mismanagement  out  here,  we  aXi 
know,  to  oar  eternal  cost,  but  that  has  not  been  the  root  of  the  evil. 
They'll  punish  the  small  fry,  poor  Christie  and  Filder,  and  those  who 
were  looking  out  for  stars  and  garters,  but  your  rich  and  powerful  and 
incapable  ministers  will  escape  soot-free.  They  are  going  to  hold  up  a 
mild  general  or  two,  who  hiave  not  the  luck  of  possessing  influential 
connexions,  to  public  opprobrium ;  but  another  general,  who  showed  the 
•most  perfect  and  unexplainable  indifference  during  the  long  weeks  of  our 
greatest  need,  they'll  decorate,  along  with  themselves!  Major  Gum 
aedares  he  shudders  to  see  a  finash  batch  of  newspapers  arrive  in  camp, 
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fbr  the  wilftil  'misdoings,  the  unforimuite  mntaket,  snd  tbe  univenal 
hnbecilitj,  iliow  forth  more  plainly,  day  by  day.  And  tbe  eflftontety  of 
their  wanting  to  shdfle  off  their  responsibiiity  upon  the  nation,  and  make 
it  fast  and  pniy  and  humiliate  itielf  in  sadcdoai  and  ashoB  to  atone  for 
thmr  blunders !  The  eamp  deoided  that  fast  to  be  the  rii^hest  jest  that 
has  oome  out  yet  We  wonder  England  stands  it  Cuff  says  ne  ihinks 
it  can't  know  the  minions  of  its  tin  that  are  beii^  wasted — ^wasted,  mind 
you,  not  used.  There  are  many  serious  misgivines  out  here  upon  die 
aspect  of  affairs  in  England :  and  it  is  asked,  throughout  the  camp, 
**  Can  it  be  that  some  strange  chastening  from  on  High  is  fidling  on  it, 
and  depiiving  its  rulers  of  their  faculties  and  powers  ?"  **  Quod  Deus  yult 
perdere,  prius  dementat*  Tell  F.  G.,  with  my  compliments,  that  if  I 
hare  not  kept  my  clothes,  I  have  kept  my  Latin. 

Go  in  and  storm  Sebastopol !  Where's  the  army  to  do  it  ?  What's 
the  good,  to  us,  of  the  raw  recruits  they  have  sent  out  in  place  of  the 
good  regiments  which  have  died  away  ?  To  be  of  service,  we  must  have 
experienced  and  efficient  soldiers — ^but  we  don't  get  them.  We  don't 
bwieve  Enriand  knows  the  jolly  mess  we  are  in ;  or  takes  acooont  of  the 
thousands  that  have  gone  into  hospital,  the  thousands  who  have  died,  and 
the  hundreds  who  have  sneaked  home  and  cut  it  altogether.  The  gover- 
nor, in  the  very  letter  in  which  he  enclosed  youn,  sends  a  message  to  sen 
officer  in  ihe  68rd  Regiment  I  have  written  him  word  bade  that  the 
6drd  is  gone  on  an  ezcurskm.  So  it  is :  part  of  it  into  '8cutari  he^ital, 
and  the  rest  into  the  Crimean  sod.  The  68rd  came  out  900  strong,  and, 
in  a  short  time,  it  was  reduced  to  nine  men  fit  fbr  duty.  Tell  that  to 
Enghmd.  The  governor's  letter  lilso  happened  to  mention  that  cnidc 
xegnnetit  tbe  46th — ^ioto  which  jolly  ooips  Gill  and  I  have  not  yet  ghmt 
up  hopes  of  exchanging.  It  has  been  annihilated,  like  the  69rd.  It 
came  out  in  November,  1000  strong-;  and  800  axe  dead  or  disabled. 
Do  you  know  these  facts  in  England?    Yon  aie  all  wonderfully  easy  if 

rdo.  Why,  months  ago,  if  ihe  government  would  not  do  anytiiing 
us,  the  people  ought  Yah  1  you  are  all  of  a  cheeee — you,  and  F.  G., 
snd  the  country,  and  its  minbten.  The  camp  has,  now,  got  letters  thoit 
tfaere'e  a  commitlee  sitting,  to  see  who's  in  fault  about  the  misdbtngB  of 
tiie  war;  and  the  staff  aie  crowing  that  though  the  mishaps  come  out 
pretty  strong,  the  reid  authors  don^  One  offieer  (not  on  the  staff)  has 
ffot  a  friend,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  executive  government  at 
noma,  and  fhe  has  written  to  say  it's  all  arranged  about  tihe  evidence 
tiny  are  to  give — nobody's  to  be  in  fismlt,  and  nobody  to  be  piwed 
responsible.  Ministers,  past  and  present,  will  deny  or  explain  awmr 
everything  that  could  tell  against  them — Admiralty,  Ordnanoe,  Medical 
and  all  me  rest  of  the  dejrartmedts,  will  do  the  same.  Each  set  is  to 
show  out  very  bright  and  pure,  and  brag  up  the  others :  the  coadoet  of 
the  war  will  appear  to  have  gone  on  idaiirably ;  and  if  the  committee 
think  to  fix  a  iM^ld  upon  any  one  fbr  blame,  they'll  be  diddled.  This  is 
not  ntisfaotaiy  news  to  us  sufieren ;  and  it's  being  asked,  out  here^ 
<«  Will  the  people  of  England  stand  this?  Wfll  Aey  let  thiogs  go  on. 
In  this  rumble-jamble,  for  aaother  year  or  two,  tin  the  comitry'e  dia- 
graeed  and  done  for,  or  wiU  ikey  take  ihe  rems  ef  government  into  'Aeir 
own  hands  f  As  true  as  that  jon  are  alive,  Gus,  I  hewd  thateaid  in 
•Captain  Canegie^  tent  last  night    Cftmegie  was  die  man  who  hod  the 
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confiflBntial  letter,  and  he,  and  Ghim  and  Cuff,  and  some  luilMozen 
more,  were  comparmg  other  letters  and  newspapeiB ;  and,  in  talkmg  it 
over,  ihey  got  as  red,  and  excited,  as  fire's  hot.  Carnegie  leans  to  the 
Lords,  hecanse  his  aunt's  grandmother  was  a  marchioness ;  hut  Gum  and 
Cuff  and  the  rest,  who  have  got  no  interest,  don't  They  think  Ihey 
are  hardly  dealt  hy;  something  about  the  promotion;  theynre  obliged 
to  stop  out  and  rough  it,  they  say,  whilst  others  can  go  home  and  Hve 
at  ease,  and  get  promotion  over  their  heads. 

"I  think  it  will  now  be  *  Aristocracy  versus  Inteffigence,'"  cried 
Gum,  **  and  if  the  trial  does  come  off,  intelligence  will  gain  the  day." 

Catnegie  was  indignant:  "D'ye  call  mood  nothing?"  he  asked; 
"  look  at  that  which  flows  in  the  yeins  of  the  nobility." 

"Blood's  good,"  returned  €rum,  "but  brains  are  better.  Look  at 
our  merchants  and  commercial  men — ^if  their  talents  had  been  brought, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  bear  upon  the  war,  do  you  suppose  we  should 
have  been  gasping  out  our  lives  here,  in  nakedness  and  famine,  paralysed 
and  incompetent,  a  byword  for  other  nations  to  laugh  at  ?" 

"Don't  know  about  that,"  grunted  Carnegie,  "  but  a  duke's  a  duke, 
and  a  baron's  a  baron ;  and  if  they  do  not  display  the  business  talents 
which  seem  to  come  natural  to  common  people,  their  rank  makes  up  for 
it  They  have  had  the  rule  and  swing  of  the  country  for  ages,  and 
John  Bull,  who's  an  easy,  good-natured  old  soul,  ought  not  to  turn  tail 
upon  theui  now/ 

'*  We  shall  see,"  Tetorted  {he  major;  **  it's  turn  tail,  on  the  one  hand, 
Tcdn  on  the  other ;  and  he  must  choose  between  them." 

And,  Gus,  we  ^uill  see.  Fm  blest  if  I  much  care  how  things  torn 
otit,'fbr  we  can't  be  worse  off  than  we  are.  By  the  way,  talking  of  our 
rulers,  I  want  you  to  get  a  song  called  "  Peter  bick,"  and  send  it  out  to 
us.  We  hear  it  is  the  crack  song,  just  now,  in  the  Admiralty  and  go- 
vernment offices ;  that  the  clerks  whistle  it  all  day,  standing  on  their 
heads  in  cocked  hats,  and  beat  time  with  a  gold-headed  cane.  Stiffing 
knows  a  veiy  nice  fellow  who  is  in  the  Ordnance  departmenl^  the  Ho- 
nourable Tom  Fireaway,  and  he  says  he  is  a  slap-up  wlusiler. 

We  had  theprimest  joke,  out  here.  Bob  Rendal,  one  of  our  chi^s, 
was  in  the  last  stage  of  camp  fever,  -  and  through  somebody's  unaccount- 
able mistake,  my  name  went  up  instead  of  his,  and  an  order  came  for  me 
to  go  into  hospital  at  Scutari,  whilst  his  name  was  entered  for  the 
trenches.  I  ijodk  care  to  be  off  before  they  found  it  out,  and  Bob  died. 
Tubbs — he  was  only  jealous — said  he  wouldn't  take  advantage  of  ilie 
error.  The  idea !  I  wanted  to  see  the  girls  who  have  come  out,  and 
swKy  I  went.  I  ran  rushing  up  to  the  hospital  when  we  reached  Scutari, 
and  while  I  was  looking  out  for  the  girls,  in  hopes  there  were  some  pretty 
ones,  I  inquired  after  Ellison,  one  of  our  set  who  had  gone  down  there, 
but  he  had  made  himself  scarce,  or  Ae  hospital  gangrene  had  done  it  fat 
him ;  and,  instead  of  him,  I  came  upon  Himter,  looking  like  a  ghost  in 
a  white  nightcap.  I  couldn't  get  up  a  shadow  of  flirtation  wrai  the 
giris ;  they  were  the  wrong  sort  for  it,  very  staid  and  cranky,  especially 
Uie  nuns  ;  and  two  or  three,  whom,  by  way  of  trying  it  on,  I  politely 
accosted  with  *^  I  hope,  miss,  you  are  quite  well,"  looked  as  cross  as  old 
Nick.  It  was  no  go,  and  there  was  not  a  bit  of  fon  going  on,  and 
Hunter  was  too  shaky  to  come  out  *  That  beast  of  a  Jones  was  at 
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Scutari !  When  he  was  our  lieutenant  he  had  used  to  lead  me  and  Gill 
the  devil's  own  life,  playing  the  sneak  and  letting  out  about  us  to  Gum. 
He  wanted  to  he  sent  home,  but  they  had  no  writing-paper  to  write  the 
application  on,  and  I  hope  he's  stopping  there  yet,  praising  up  the 
Bntish  government  and  all  connected  with  it.  ril  tell  you  whkt  1  saw 
one  of  the  nuns  do.  She  was  verv  busy  over  a  fellow's  bed,  counting  her 
beads,  and  reading  to  him,  ana  praying,  and  confessing.  The  chap 
seemed  as  if  he  would  interrupt  her,  but  the  more  he  tried,  the  hster  she 
prayed  and  talked.  At  last  she  began  to  think  him  worthy  of  the  con- 
secrated vrafe]>— or  whatever  the  Roman  Catholics  call  it — ^when  he  burst 
out  with  '*  Ma'am,  I'm  deadly  obleeged  to  ye,  but  I  be  a  Wesleyan 
methodiss." 
.  ^'  You  are  a  what  ?"  she  said,  startbe  up  and  staring  at  him. 

«  A  disciple  of  Wesley,  ma'am.     Folks  call  us  methodisses." 

*'  Your  name  is  O'Connor ;  you  are  a  Roman  Catholic,"  cried  the  nun. 
"  I  was  with  you  yesterday." 

*'  Not  a  bit  on  t,  ma*am/'  perusted  the  fellow.  "  I'm  John  Dobbs. 
O'Connor  died  in  the  bed  this  morning,  and  they  have  put  me  in  his 
place." 

The  lady  gave  a  gasp  of  horror,  and  went  away ;  and  Miss  Nightin- 
gale said  the  nuns  ought  not  to  confess  the  men,  for  fear  of  'these  mis- 
takes. 

The  telegraph's  at  work  in  the  camp,  from  right  to  left,  and  across 
again.  It's  a  stunning  convenience.  Captain  Smith  wants  to  send^a 
message  to  Lieutenant  Thompson — goes  to  telegraph  and  signals. 
^'Hallo^  old  fellow !  how's  the  grubbings  in  your  quarter  to-day  ;  any* 
thing  worth  coming  for?  Short  commons  here."  Back, comes  tne 
answer,  in  a  brace  of  shakes.  '^  No  go.  Devilled  scraps  from  yesterday. 
Out  of  everything."  Smith  growls,  and  tries  it  again  :  sends  the  same 
demand  to  Captain  Dark,  on  the  right  attack,  and  gets  the  answer. 
^*  All  right,  old  brick.  Don't  lose  time.  Turkey-pie  and  broiled  ham  ; 
Clears  and  champagne-punch."  Captun  Smith  goes  tearing  alone, 
riding  his  pony's  tail  off,  and  gets  there  in  time  for  a  capital  dinner  wim 
his  friends.  While  they  are  making  themselves  jolly,  afterwards,  it 
occurs  to  them  that  Lieutenant  Thompson  would  be  an  agreeable  addi« 
tion  to  the  party,  as  he  can  sing  a  good  song,  so  off  goes  one  to  the 
telegraph  again,  and  signals  the  lieutenant  ''Lieutenant  Thompson 
wanted.  Make  good  speed.  Prime  smoke ;  unlimited  grog ;  going  to 
make  a  night  of  it.  Smith*s  here."  *'  Can't,"  is  the  dolefbl  answer, 
''  those  confounded  trenches.  Off  at  once.  Wi^  the  plague  had  the  war." 
There  are  sea-gulls  in  England  innocent  enough  to  believe  the  telegraph's 
kept  for  official  purposes,  confined  to  Raglan  and  Canrobert,  but  I  said 
I'd  split  about  it.  For,  if  you'll  credit  it,  Gus,  when  I  went  to  transmit 
a  yery  important  communication  by  it,  to  Stiffing,  about  some  marma- 
lade, the  nasty  shufflers  refused  to  take  it. 

Don't  you  go  writing  me  such  messages  again  from  that  little  ape, 
F.  G.  I  am  about  to  sit  down  now,  and  give  ner  a  blowing-up,  and  mind 
you  smuggle  the  letter  safely  to  her. — ^Yours, 

ToH  Peffeb. 

Augustas  Sparkinson,  Esquire,  junior. 
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Camp-of-the-Braye-WarTiQn,  before  Sebastopol,  April,  1865: 
My  bter  j>eab  Fanny, — IVe  eot  an  epistle  from  Spark,  with  the 
dearest  message  from  you,  which  I  &ould  be  puzzled  how  to  thank  you 
sufficiently  for,  only  that  I  know  it  comes  originally  from  that  ugly  pig 
of  a  governess,  ohe  has  been  poisoning  your  mind  with  sug^gestions 
that  comets  and  ensigns,  airily  clad,  are  not  decent  society  for  young 
hdies  and  London  drawing-rooms.  For  your  own  darling  ignorance  on 
war  and  its  tactics,  I  cannot  express  admiration  enough — though  I  have 
tried  to  attempt  it,  in  my  answer  to  Spark.  But  now  I  must  enlighten 
you.  Our  governors — I  speak  of  those  statesmen  who  rule  in  England, 
and  enjoy  the  personal  counsels  and  confidence  of  her  Majesty — are 
txying  to  make  us  a  hardy  race  of  warriors,  like  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
imroughout  last  winter^s  severe  weather,  we  had  orders  to  do,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  garments;  no  coats,  no  waistcoats,  and  no-  well, 
continuations;  but,  now  the  summer^s  approaching,  we  have  to  be  cased 
in  frirs.  If  your  groaning  governess  could  look  at  us  now,  she'd  see  a 
sight.  We  are  smothered  in  wool  from  head  to  foot.  Sheepskin  widst- 
coats  and  trou——— continuations,  catskin  head-dresses,  sable  muffs,  boas, 
and  gloves,  and  white  swansdown  coats  with  yellow  plush  tails.  I  can 
assure  you,  and  you  may  assure  her,  that  for  warmth  and  elegance  our 
present  attire  has  never  been  surpassed.  If  swansdown  and  yellow  silk 
plush  are  not  decent  enough  for  a  drawing-room  (besides  the  lovely  con- 
trast in  the  colours),  perhaps  you'll  ask  her  what  is.  So  you  see,  my 
little  innocent,  that  if  we  have  gone  m  puris  naturaUbus  (which  you 
may  get  your  starchy  governess  to  translate  for  you,  if  sh^  can  do  it  for 
blushing),  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  secret  orders  of  our  commanders : 
and  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  obey,  and  make  no  bones  over  it.  As  to  the 
taking  of  Sebastopol,  that  does  not  give  us  a  moment's  consideration,  it 
is  a  wmg  of  course — as  you  young  ladies  say,  ''  cela  va  sans  dire."  We 
are  quite  ready  to  pounce  our  claws  upon  it,  and  are  only  playing  with 
it,  for  their  torture  and  our  sport,  like  a  cat  does  with  a  mouse.  I 
remonstrated  with  a  general  yesterday  (a  very  exalted  one,  whom  I 
mayn't  name  in  a  letter)  that  it  was  cruel,  thus  to  keep  the  poor  Russian 
creatures  in  hourly  suspense  of  the  allied  attack  and  their  own  annihila- 
tion, and  he  agreed  with  me,  and  half  proposed  that  I  should  go  into 
Sebastopol,  leading  a  chosen  body,  and  put  an  end  to  it ;  but  I  fear  he 
has,  for  the  present,  altered  his  mind. 

The  prodigies  of  valour  we  perform  are  incredible.  Battles  are  fought 
continually,  and  if  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  winged  and  legged 
(which  means  all  four  taken  off,  by  the  cannon-balls)  we  don't  heed  it, 
but  cause  ourselves  still  to  be  carried  to  the  thick  of  the  fight,  in  vehicles 
constructed  for  the  purpose— a  new  invention,  something  between  a 
sedan-chair  and  a  budget.  Occasionally  we  allow  the  enemy  to  come 
out  and  exchange  courtesies  with  us.  Very  gentlemanly  fellows  some  of 
the  Russian  officers  are,  and  speak  capital  French.  They  have  to  make 
offerings  of  dinners  and  suppers  to  the  Turks.  The  savoury  smell  of  the 
dishes  is  stunning,  particularly  the  sage  and  onions,  and  the  next  time  we 
sniff  it,  which  we  shall  be  sure  to  do,  if  the  wind  blows  this  way,  I,  and 
Comet  Stiffing,  and  Ensigns  Gill  and  Tubbs,  intend  to  mount  our  noble 
chargers  and  ride  over  to  Eupatoria,  the  Turkish  camp,  and  honour  the 
dinner-table  with  our  company.    AxA  you  may  judge  of  the  dangers  we 
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are  ready  to  bfave»  wfaflnl  tell  you  tiiat»  to  efiPeet  thi8»  ve  shall  have  to 
go  right  round  by  Sduutopoly  and  stand  the  firing  ftoai  all  tha  Riusan 
batteries  at  onoe. 

We  amuse  our  tune  pleasantly  here  on  the  whole,  and  BBOOFa  and  gire 
dinner-parties.  Tha  electric  telegraph  is  established  in  tha  oamp.  The 
convenienee  of  this  is»  that  you  can  summons  ar  fioand  to  a  spiaad  at  * 
moment's  notice^  obviating  all  that  bothering  ceremony  ofi  invitalioii 
notes  and  envelopes*  We  have  good  qport»  too,  shooting  the  nuJlaxd; 
and  hare  to  stana  the  chance  of  being  shot  ouraehres  at  it,  for  tha  wild 
drake  oongrente  doae  to  tha  enemy's  quartera.  Our  caterers  hove  been 
recently  landing  some  wild  catde,  which  causes  indsaoribaUe  oonfurion 
in  our  ranks.  These  sayagss  animals  are  anything  but  polite:  all  thay 
do  is  to  tear  about  the  camp,  and  butt  at  evaryhody..  A  Tery  nice  younf 
fellow>  in  the  artillery,  had  the  misfortune  to  maet  one^  and  the  infiniated 
beast  took  him  on  his  homs,  and  tossed  him  such  a  height  into  tha  air 
that  he  narer  came  down  again.  Tubbs  saw  it,  and  cama  home  and  told 
us,  and  said  they  wmo  stiU  looking  aloft  for  tha  body  when  he  left. 

We  are  trei^  to  changes  in  the  matter  of  weather.  For  days 
together,  the  camp  will  be  an  everlasting  show  of  rain,  mud,  watai^  wind, 
rheumatism,  and  felaok  Sea  fogs ;  and  next,  it  will  be  an  emblem  of  all 
that's  pleasant  The  sky  as  blue  as  a  pretty  girl's  eyes  (somebody's  I 
know),  and  the  sun  bright  and  scorching — makmg  us  ccmsign  (in  speech) 
our  furs  and  woollen  wrappers  to  the  lower  zeffions.  I  nthered  to-day 
a  variegated  noseffay,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  blua*bells,  daffodils,  sweet* 
briar,  and  oth^  with  formgn  names,  and  I  wished  I  could  waft  it  as  an 
offering  to  you.  I  would  send  you  some  croou^-patals  in  a  letter,  only  I 
know  diat  thundering  thief  of  a  post-office  would  be  for  boning  them  out 
of  it.  I  should  like  to  send  you  a  bird — if  I  knew  how  to  get  it  to  Eng- 
land. We  have  larks,  and  spam>ws,  and  tomtits^  and  water-wagtails, 
and  shining  goldfinches,  and  golden<-wiens, — ^which  would  you  like  ?  Or 
would  you  prefer  a  vulture  ?  You  could  have  a  great  big  cage  built  for 
him,  and  hang  it  between  the  two  drawing-room  windows,  outside.  We 
have  had  a  large  building  run  up  on  Balaklava  hmghts,  for  the  reception 
of  the  recovered  troops  who  are  still  sickly.  They  are  to  go  there  for 
change  of  air — ^like  your  mamma  goes  to  Brighton  and  Hastings*  It  is 
called  a  Sanatorium  or  place  of  health ;  and  if  you  want  to  know  what 
the  real  English  for  that  is,  as  applied  to  this  Sanatorium,  it's  ^'  Hookay 
Walker." 

My  dear  Fanny,  I  ha^e  gcaat  reason  to  complain.  I  sent  you  word  to 
come  out  to  Scutari,  and  I  thought  I  could  depend  upon  you.  Two 
months  ago,  about  which  time  1  iMlieved  you  mignt  airive,  I  determined 
to  go  down  to  meet  you,  so  I  applied  at  head-quarters  for  leave  of 
absence.  There  was  a  deuce  of  a  difficulty  to  get  it  granted  me^  my 
services  are  so  efficient  up  in  camp :  but  after  about  ten  days'  suspense 
and  agitation,  and  ten  signatures  and  counter-signatures,  I  got  my  name 
entered  for  Scutari.  Down  I  rushed  to  Balaklava,  without  a  momeni^s 
delay,  and  it  was  knee-deep  in  mud,  just  then,  so  you  maejr  suppose  the 
pickle  I  was  in,  when  I  got  there,  and  boarded  a  transport  that  was  on 
the  point  of  starting.  I  did  not  care  for  the  state  my  lower  lags  were  in, 
or  for  the  inoonvemanoes  of  the  passage,  which  your  ears  must  be  familiar 
with,  if  you  look  at  tha  newspaper^  or  for  tha  groans  of  the  poor  sick 
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and  wounded  we  carried,  or  for  the  want  of  refined  food,  or  for  the  per- 
fumes of  the  ship,  which  were  not  those  of  attar-of-rose  and  layender- 
water,  or  for  the  live  things  which  stuck  to  us  all»  No :  I  n^yer  felt  any 
of  these,  bat  I  perched  myself  on  the  summit  of  the  chimney,  to  obtain 
the  quickest  riew  of  the  place  whieh,  I  fondly  hoped,  contained  you,  and 
drying  the  mud.  Arrived  at  Scutari,  I  tramped  up  to  the  hospital — a 
place  as  big  as  all  Kensington — and  went  flying  through  its-  wards  and 
corridors,  alarming  die  sick  inmates  with  my  finmtic  calls  after  you. 
Alas!'  you  had. never  come.  Though  I  saw  Miss  Nightingale,  and  the 
nuns,  and  sisters,  and  the  charming  white  vols,  I  lookaa  in  vain  for 
F.  G.  Several  of  the  younger  ladies  cast  upon  me — ^well,  if  I  must  say 
it — ^an  eye  of  favour,  but  what  ^d  I  care  ?  The  only  eye  I  oared  for  waa 
not  to  be  seen.  I  met  a  friend  there,  Ensign  Hunter,  bui  he  had  got  the 
palsy,  or  somediing  of  that,  and  shook  all  over,  and  a  white  nk^htcap  on, 
which  is  what  they  dress  in.  There  was  a  sinful  wretch  of  a  Lieutenant 
Jones  down  tibere,  who,  when  he  was  in  camp,  used  to  play  jackall  to 
Mi^or  Gum,  on  purpose  to  worry  the  life  out  of  me  and  Gill.  So  in- 
dignant were  our  revered  government  at  his  having  dared  to  circumvent 
BIB,  Ensign  Thomas  Pepper,  that  when  they  had  got  him  fast  at  Scutari, 
they  would  not  fill  up  the  necessair  forms,  in  writing,  for  him  to  get 
away  from  it,  and  we  hope  he  is  cooling  his  heels  there  stilL 

Now^— «nii0  you  come  f  I  can't  journey  periodieaUv  to  Scutari,  on  the 
chance  of  finding  you  there,  for  the  camp  could  am>rd  for  almoet  any- 
body to  waste  his  time  better  than  me ;  but  if  you  wiU  send  a  notifica- 
tion of  the  probable  period  of  your  arrival,  I'll  manage  to  get  down  for 
it.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  shirk  coming.  Tall  your  mamma  there 
are  ladies  of  title  out  there.  You  need  not  know  anyd»ng  of  nursing,  or 
illness,  or  hospitals,  that's  quite  superfluous ;  and  I  think  you  would  find 
living  there  a  very  agreeable  change,  if  you  can  stand  fleas.  Tou  would 
live  with  Miss  Nightingale  and  the  lady-nurses,  and  attend  my  bed- 
side every  day  in  the  ward,  for  I  should  borrow  Hunter's  cap  and 
sham  sickness.  And  when  I  had  to  go  back  to  camp,  you  could  report 
that  your  stamina  was  not  equal  to  the  exertion,  and  tiiey'd  thank  you  for 
what  you  had  done,  and  escort  you  back  to  London  again.  You  would 
get  an  agreeable  trip  without  cost,  and  would  become  familiar  with  many 
agreeable  foreign  sights,  funerals  in  particular.  When  children  and 
yoaog  ladies  die  in  Constantinople,  they  are  carried  to  the  grave  in  open 
coffins,  with  flowers  strewing  their  cold  white  fiuses,  and  they  are  sur- 
rounded with  lighted  tapers,  and  the  priests  and  bearers  are  dressed  out 
in  purple  and  scarlet,  and  go  along  the  streets,  nngtng  the  death- 
chant  It  is  all  very  romantic,  and  you  could  not  fail  to  enjoy  the  sight 
amazingly ;  so  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  without  delay,  and 
come  mere  you  can  see  it. 

Gill  and  Tubbs  and  Stiffing  wanted  to  send  their  love  to  you,  but  I 
would  not  allow  it,  which  has  made  them  corky.  Do  let  me  have  a  note 
from  you ;  don't  be  cruel ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Fanny, 

Your  ever  oevotedy 

Ton. 

Hiss  Eanny  Green,  Kensington. 
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Old  in  heart  must  he  be,  older  than  the  hills — for  they,  on  occasion,  can 
skip  like  young  sheep — who  shall  find  himself  none  the  younger,  none  the 
kinder,  none  the  gladder  and  wiser  too,  for  a  reading  in  this  Verse-Book 
for  Young  People.  There  are  things  in  it,  which  children,  now  made  happy 
with  the  possession  of  it,  will  enjoy  at  once,  but  which  they  will  probably 
-^if  they  liye— enjoy  still  more,  when  their  children's  children  are* 
beside  them  and  around  them.  The  book  has  about  it  the  pervading 
grace  of  sympathy  with  childhood,  with  its  fancies  and  reveries^  its 
sports  aud  firoucs,  its  lovings  and  likings.  There  is  much  quaint  humour; 
there  is  many  a  gleesome  sally,  many  a  bit  of  good-natured  satire  and 
bantering  fun  ;  there  is  a  finely-touched  love  of  nature,  touched  to  fine 
issues — a  healthy  delight  in  venial  breeses,  and  summer  meadows,  and 
the  ways  and  means  of  the  fish  in  the  sea  and  the  fowl  of  the  air,  toge- 
ther with  a  poetical  faculty  of  giving  to  these  "  dumb  mouths"  an  arti- 
culate speech,  and  interpreting  for  child-listeners  and  lookers-on  the 
sounds  and  symbols  of  the  blue  heavens  above  and  the  green  earth 
beneath. 

Mr.  Westwood  has  already  submitted  his  book  to  one  critic,  by  whose 
judgment  he  will  not  be  reluctant  to  abide — *'  No  solemn  elder,"  he  tells 
us,  "  with  a  world  of  dusty  wisdom  in  the  wrinkles  of  his  brow,  but  a 
little  frolicsome  child,  wise  only  in  the  freshness  of  her  heart  and  mind, 
and  whose  priises  and  penalties  were  alike  spontaneous  and  sincere." 
He  confesses  that,  having  written  books  before,  never  has  he  written  one 
in  which  he  took  greater  pleasure  or  more  entire  interest.  He  calls  it 
a  play-book  rather  ^an  a  lesson-book,  and,  to  those  who  shake  their 
heads  (there  are  such  people,  but  we  suppose  they  can't  help  it)  at  such 
an  avowal,  he  addresses  his  opinion,  that  children  should  sometimes  be 
sent  Id  to  poetry,  "just  as  they  are  sent  into  the  June  sunshine  with 
hoop  and  skipping-rope,  for  pastime  and  relaxation."  Let  the  mandarin 
heads  wag  on,  if  they  must ;  but  let  not  that  deter  Mr.  Westwood  from 
wending  his  "  ain  gate" 

To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new, 

and  bringing  us  other  clusters  of  big  bright  berries,  and  bonny  spring- 
time blossoms  that  hang  on  the  bough. 

Various  enow  in  subject  and  in  treatment  are  the  contents  of  this 
Verse-Book.  There  is  the  Confession  of  a  Blue  BeU,  with  its  ring-a-ting 
obligato ;  there  is  a  smart  new  version  of  the  old  fable  of  the  Owl  and 
the  Hawk,  which  cleverly  differentiates  between  the  tu-whit  and  the 
tu-whoo  of  the  former  bird ;  there  is  a  Ballad  of  Giant  Despair  and 
the  little  Prince  Goodchild,  and  another,  very  notable,  of  Child  Barbara 
and  the  Dragon  ;  there  is  the  Tragic  History  of  Fuffskin,  the  Frofi^, 
and  Peter  Piper,  the  Grasshopper ;  aud  again,  in  the  way  of  simple 

•  Berries  and  Blossoms:  a  Verse-Book  for  Young  People.  By  T.  Westwood, 
Author  of  «  The  Burden  of  the  BeU,"  &c    London:  Darton  and  Co.    1S55. 
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pathos,  there  is  the  <'  Lark's  Grave,"  and  the  '^  Moorland  Child,"  and 
the  "  Land  of  Long  Ago/*  and  a  "  Fireside  Story ;"  while,  in  that 
characteristic  style  of  piquant  grace  and  graphic  vivacity  hy  which  Mr. 
Westwood  is  best  distinguished,  there  are  such  morceaux  as  '^  Under  my 
Window,"  and  "  The  Proudest  Lady,"  and  "  Little  Bell,"  and  "  Lily  on 
the  Hill-top" — the  last  a  capital  outburst  of  youthful  spirits  and  buoyant 
health,  pictured  in  the  tiny  maiden's  romp  with  the  North  Wind  himself. 
Some  one  **  copy  of  verses"  from  this  Verse-book  we  must  select,  to  give 
a  taste  of  its  quality,  and  after  due  hesitation  when  only  one  is  admissible 
qwxtd  our  space,  and  so  many  quoad  their  own  merit,  we  fix  on  the 
piece  intituled 

KITTEN   GOSSIP. 

Kitten,  kitten,  two  months  old, 

Woolly  snow-ball,  lying  snug, 
Gurl'd  up  in  the  wannest  fold 

Of  the  warm  hearth-rug. 
Turn  your  drowsy  head  this  way. 
What  is  life  ?    Oh,  Kitten,  say  ! 

"  LifeP"  said  the  Kitten,  winking  her  eyes, 
And  twitching  her  tail,  in  a  droll  surprise — 
"  Life  ? — Oh,  it's  racing  over  the  floor. 
Out  at  the  window  and  in  at  the  door ; 
Now  on  the  chair-back,  now  on  the  table, 
'Mid  balls  of  cotton  and  skeins  of  silk 
And  crumbs  of  sugar  and  jugs  of  milk, 
All  so  cosy  and  comfortable. 
It's  patting  the  little  dog's  ears,  and  leapmg 
Round  him  and  o'er  him  while  he's  sleeping — 
Wakinghim  up  in  a  sore  affright, 
•    Then  off  and  away,  like  a  flash  of  light, 
Scouring  and  scampering  out  of  sight. 
Life  ?    Oh,  it's  rolling  over  and  over 
On  the  suramer-ffreen  turf  and  budding  clover ; 
Chasing  the  shadows  as  fast  as  they  run, 
Down  the  garden-paths  in  the  mid-day  sun. 
Prancing  and  gamoolling,  brave  and  bold, 
I  Climbing  the  tree-stems,  scratching  the  mould — 
Thafs  Life !"  said  the  Kitten  two  months  old. 

Kitten,  Kitten,  come  sit  on  my  knee, 
And  lithe  and  listen.  Kitten  to  me ! 
One  by  one,  oh  1  one  by  one. 
The  slv,  swift  shadows  sweep  over  the  sun — 
Dayliffiit  dieth,  and-— kittennood's  done. 
And,  Kitten,  oh !  the  rain  and  the  wind ! 
For  cat-hood  cometh,  with  careful  mind. 
And  grave  cat-duties  follow  behind. 
Hark !  there's  a  sound  you  cannot  hear ; 
ril  whisper  it's  meaning  in  your  ear : 

Mice  / 
(The  Kitten  stared  with  her  great  green  eyes, 
And  twitch'd  her  tail  in  a  queer  surprise,—) 

Mice/ 
No  more  tit-bits,  dainty  and  nice ; 
June — VOL.  CIV.  no.  ccccxiv.  m 
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'No  more  misdiief  and  no  more  play ; 
Bat  watching  bj  night,  and  sleeping  by  daj. 
Prowling  wherever  the  foe  doth  lurK — 
YeiT  short  commons  and  very  sharp  work. 
And,  Kitten,  oh !  the  hail  and  the  thnnder ! 
That's  a  blackish  cloud,  but  a  blacker's  nnder. 
Hark !  bnt  you'll  fall  from  my  knee,  I  fear. 
When  I  whisper  that  awful  word  in  your  r" 

BrT-r-rats  ! 
(The  Kitten's  heart  beat  with  great  pit-]^. 
But  her  whiskers  quiver'd,  and  from  their  sheath 
Flash'd  out  the  sharp,  white,  pearly  teeth.) 

The  scorn  of  dogs,  but  the  terror  of  cats ; 
The  cruellest  foes  and  the  fiercest  fighters; 
The  sauciest  thieves  and  the  sharpest  biters. 
But  Kitten,  I  see  you've  a  stoutish  heart. 
So,  courage !  and  play  an  honest  part ; 

Use  well  your  paws. 

And  streogthen  your  claws. 
And  sharpen  your  teeth  and  stretch  your  jaws- 
Then  woe  to  the  tribe  of  pickers  and  stealers. 
Kibblers,  and  gnawers,  and  evil  dealers ! 
But  now  that  you  know  Life's  not  precisely 
The  thing  your  fancy  pictured  so  nicely, 
Off  and  away  1  race  over  the  floor, 
Out  at  the  window  and  in  at  the  door ; 
Bx)U  on  the  turf  and  bask  in  the  son. 
Ere  night-time  cometh,  and  kittenhood's  done. 

The  reader  will  have  admired  the  highly- wrought  effect  of  that  mys- 
terious whisper,  Mice  I — startling  the  ear  of  kittenhood  with  dim  inti- 
mations of  an  eventful  future.  The  condensed  significance  of  that  mono- 
syllable is  a  masterly  hit.  But  it  is  nothing  to  the  thrilling  revelation 
which  follows  it — to  the  awful  roll,  the  ruthless  reverberation  of  that  other 
monosyllable,  R-r-r-rats  !  We  warrant,  if  Mr.  Westwood  has  ever  recited 
this  piece  before  a  select  home  circle  of  little  ones,  that  he  has  been 
clamorously  petitioned  (the  first  sensation  over  and  silence  broken)  to 
repeat  the  rolling  r's,  without  bating  a  jot  of  the  old  emphasis. 
"  Please  do  the  R-r'T-rate  over  agun !"     And  no  wonder. 
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BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XXXn.— Jambs  Thomson.* 

Thsrb  IB,  perhaps,  no  English  poet  of  Thomson's  kind  of  rank  .and 
jreputationy  about  whose  merits  and  claims  to  such  distinction  thore  is  so 
little  dispute.  Wordsworth,t  indeed,  essayed  to  show  that  the  MMnal 
admiration  expressed  for  the  bard  of  the  Seasons  could  only  at  the^est  be 
"  blind  womlerment,"  and  to  account  for  his  popularity  by,  partly,  the 
mere  title  of  his  chief  poem,  which  seemed  to  ''  bring  it  home  to  tlie  pse- 
pued  sympathies  of  every  one," — ^partly,  ihe  use  of  just  such  a  ^'vicious 
style"  and  just  such  ''false  ornaments,**  as  would  be  most  likely  to  ftrike 
the  undisoeming, — and  partly,  the  lavish  introduction  of ''  aentimoital 
common-places,'*  brought  forward  with  an  imposing  air  of  novelty,  and 
with  palpable  success,  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  any  well-used  copy  of 
"  The  Seasons,"  the  book  generally  c^ens  of  itself  with  the  Rhapsoay  on 
Love,  or  with  one  of  the  episodes,  Damon  and  Musidora,  or  Palemon  and 
Lavinia.  But  Woidsworth's  own  disciples  have  been  backward  to  r«>eat 
his  strictnies  ;  some,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  forward  to  conftite  tnem 
— Wilson,  for  instance,  who  kindles  into  enthusiasm  as  he  intones  in  that 
poetical-prose  of  his  (medley  of  the  ''  laal  fine"  and  <<  unco'  coazse"),  the 
praises  of  his  illustrious  countryman,  and  exults  in  the  wide  acceptance  of 
the  Seasons,  and  their  cordial  enjoyment,  by  all  orders  and  degrees  of 
men  amongst  us — telling  how  he  nad  seen  the  hock  himself  in  the  ahep- 
herd's  shieling,  and  in  the  woodsman's  bower — ''small,  yellow-leaved, 
tattered,  mean,  miserable,  calf-skin  bound,  smoked,  stinking  oopies,"  yet 
pored  over  by  those  "  humble  dwellers,  by  the  winter-ingle  or  on  the 
summ«>brae,  perhaps  with  as  enlightened,  certainly  with  as  imagination- 
overmastering  a  delight,  as  ever  enchained  the  spirits  of  the  high-bom 
and  highly-taught  to  their  splendid  copies,"^  of  ne  plus  ultra  pzetenaons 
as  to  paper  and  print,  breadth  of  margin  and  pomp  of  illustration,  bind- 
ing the  most  superb  and  toolins^  the  most  exquisite.  We  do  not  quarrel 
over  Thomson  as  we  do  over  other  poets  beside  or  near  whom  he  takes  his 
stand.  His  popularity  is  less  Questionable  than  almost  any  other  bard's, 
enrolled  high  on  the  list  of  British  dassics.  It  is  more  a  true  thing,  an 
actual  verity,  real  and  practical ;  not  merely  a  traditional  pretence,  not 
merely  a  hearsay  renown,  courteous  and  conventional.  Possibly  the  tide 
has  turned  now,  or  is  at  the  turning  point ;  but  for  one  clear  century 
Thomson  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of  fiime  which,  in  quantity  and  quality,  in 
extent  and  in  intensity,  deserves  to  be  called  "  true  fame,"  as  Coleridfi;e 
did  call  it,  when  he  found  a  tattered  copy  of  the  '^  Seasons"  lying  on  the 
window-sill  of  a  littie  rustic  ale-house.  Possibly  the  next  ana  succeeding 
generations  may  have  less  implicit  £Eiith  in  the  accunu^  and  unbookish 
freshness  of  Thomson's  descriptions  of  Nature,  and  make  fewer  calls  upon 

*  Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson.    Edited  by  Bobert  BeU.    2  vols.    (An- 
notated  Edition  of  the  English  Poets.)  London :  John  W.  Parker  and  Son.    1855, 
t  "  Essay,  sapplementitfy  to  the  Preface,*'  &c. 
I  **  Winter  Bhapsody.    I^tte  First  (1830)." 
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them  in  their  Anthologies,  and  Elegant  Extracts,  and  Modern  Speakers  ; 
hut  for  a  round  hundred  years  at  least  he  has  heen  honoured  with  ''  true 
fame" — ^read  (which  is  more  than  some  greater  hards  may  hoast),  marked 
(a  new  access  of  superiority),  learnt  (by  heart,  and  with  heart,  as  an  out- 
of-school  pleasure  as  well  as  an  in-school  task),  and  inwardly  digested 
(with  more  or  less  ease  in  the  process,  and  benefit  in  the  result,  according 
to  the  eu  or  <fy«-peptic  powers  of  the  agent).  And  the  majority  of 
general  readers  will  pro5ably  scout  our  base  insinuation  that  the  tide, 
which  has  home  him  so  buoyantly,  so  royally,  hitherto,  has  shown  any  the 
slightest  symptom  of  turning,  much  less  has  already  turned — and  will 
deny  that  so  deep  and  broad  a  stream,  whose  rolling  waters  wend  on  to 
immortality,  can  be  subject  to  the  check  of  tidal  laws,  or  suffer  a  sea- 
change. 

The  truth  and  freshness  of  Thomson's  transcripts  from  Nature  drew  no 
mean  part  of  their  effect  upon  the  age,  from  the  contrast  they  presented 
to  the  untruth  and  second-hand  staleness  of  that  age's  poetry  of  descrip* 
tion.  They  had,  indeed,  an  absolute  beauty  and  value  of  their  own ;  but 
their  relative  beauty  and  value,  as  compared  with  contemporary  verse 
of  a  similar  design,  neightened  as  well  it  might  the  fervour  of  the  welcome 
they  received.  Now  that  the  same  contrast  between  him  and  other  de- 
scriptive poets  no  longer  exists,  now  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  glory,  now 
that  his  readers  are  readers  also  of  Cowper,  of  Wordsworth,  of  Tennyson, 
— the  relative  value  of  his  verse  becomes  a  vanishing  quantity,  and,  for 
his  passport  to  immortality,  or  his  claim  to  another  century's  lease  of 
*'  true  fame,"  it  is  to  its  absolute  value,  to  its  intrinsic  vitality  (X<o^  'cy 
*€avT^\  that  regard  must  now  be  paid.  Few  but  will  recognise  in  his 
descriptions  an  absolute  beauty,  ever  fresh  and  ever  fair — and  hence  may 
be  predicated  for  them  a  lease  of  perpetuity — such  perpetuity  as  mortals 
may  predicate  at  all ;  his  portraiture  of  Nature  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and 
that,  says  another  poet,  is  a  joy  for  ever.  How  much  this  absolute  beauty 
was  seemingly  magpiified  by  relative  '^  co-efficients,"  and  to  what  extent 
the  reputation  of  the  '^  Seasons"  for  descriptive  fidelity  may  be  impaired, 
and  their  "  glorious  summer"  be  overshadowed  by  advent  glooms  of  a 
*^  winter  of  discontent,"  it  is  for  time  to  test ;  and  time  is  testing  it  accord- 
ingly. 

In  speaking  of  Thomson's  truthfulness  as  a  descriptive  poet,  we  do 
not  here  allude  to  the  minor  details  of  his  poem,  illustrative  of  zoological 
and  vegetable  life.  Of  these  illustrations,  which  are  open  to  the  matter- 
of-fact  criticism  of  science,  some  are  demonstrably  inaccurate,  the  most 
are  admirably  correct.  His  namesake.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  has  fur- 
nished many  interesting  observations  on  this  head  ;  and  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
careful  edition  of  the  poet,  draws  liberally  on  the  Doctors  storehouse, 
and  confronts  Thomson  the  man  of  imagination  and  song  with  Thomson 
the  man  of  natural  history  and  fact.  Now  and  then  the  minstrel  is  a 
little  beside  the  mark,  in  his  ornithological  and  kindred  researches  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  his  eye  is  a  seeing  eye,  and  peers  inquiringly  into  the  privacies 
of  animal  life,  as  well  as  rolls  in  a  fine  frenzy  in  vision  of  whirlwind  and 
storm.  If  he  is  in  enx)r  when  he  refers  to  early  Spring  the  "clammy 
mildew"  which  does  not  appear  till  Autumn, ~K)r  when  he  ranks  the 
woodlark  among  those  birds  that  sing  in  copses,  whereas  it  sings  on  the 
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wing, — or  when,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  he  makes  the  sunflower 
shut  up  her  yellow  leaves  in  sadness  when  sets  her  god,  the  sun,  and, 
when  he  warm  returns,  *'  point  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  ray,"  whereas 
prosy  science,  or  rather  plain  observation,  tells  us  that  if  we  examine  a 
bed  of  sunflowers  at  any  period  of  the  day  we  shall  find  them  looking  in 
every  direction,  and  only  by  poetic  fiction,  and  to  an  Irish  melody,  turn* 
ing  on  their  god  when  he  sets  the  same  look  that  they  turned,  when  he 
rose, — or  when  he  derives  pestilence  from  a  living  cloud  of  insects,  up- 
rising from  the  hoary  fen  in  putrid  streams, — or  when  he  sends  the 
swallow  to  bed  and  sleep  for  the  winter,  whereas  that  judicious  bird,  at 
once  epicurean  in  taste  and  eclectic  in  philosophy,  eschews  such  an  idea 
(much  more  such  a  fact)   as  Winter  altogether,  and  so  arranges  its 
periodical  flittings  as  to  renew  in  the  south  what  was  failing  it  m  the 
north, — if  in  a  row  instances  of  this  trivial  sort,  Thomson  is  open  to  the 
demurrers  of  his  learned  friends,  in  how  many  others  does  he  extort  from 
them  a  homage  of  admiration  for  the  minuteness  of  his  observance,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  details.     As  where  he  sketches  out  the  physiology  of 
the  vegetable  tribes,  that,  wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves, 
draw  the  live  ether  and  imbibe  the  dew— -each  plant  in  the  twining  mass 
of  tubes  a  thing  '^  attractive,"  that  sucks,  and  swells  the  juicy  tide^the 
vernal  sun  awakening  the  torpid  sap  from  its  wintry  root-asylum,  till  it 
mounts  in  lively  fermentation,  and  spreads  "  all  this  innumerous-coloured 
scene  of  things ;" — or  where  he  pictures  the  nightingale  in  his  exemplary 
capacity  as  a  prospective  paterfamiliaSy  singing  away  like — like— whom 
or  what  but  himself? — ^by  day  and  night,  wliile  his  mistress  gives  ear  to 
his  ditty  and  eke  attends  to  the  hatching ; — or  where  he  notes  the  white* 
winged  plover  wheeling  her  sounding  flight,  around  the  head  of  wander- 
ing swain,  and  skimming  in  long  excursion  the  level  lawn,  to  tempt  him 
from  her  nest ;  or,  with  Uke  pious  fraud,  the  wild-duok  fluttering  over  the 
rough  moss,  and  the  heath-hen  over  the  trackless  waste,  to  delude  and 
utterly  eonfrise  the  hot-pursuing  spaniel  ;^-or  where  he  reports  the  august 
congress  of  storks,  and  their  protracted  debates  ere  the  motion  is  carried 
for  their  long  vacation — how,  having  designed  their  route,  chosen  their 
leaders,  adjusted  their  tribes,  and  cleaned  their  vigorous  wings,  they 
wheel  round  and  round  (like  crafty  logicians)  '*  in  many  a  circle,"  and 
(like  us  magaadne  scribblers)  in  "  many  a  short  essay,"  until  '^  in  con- 
eregation  full  the  figured  flight  ascends,  and,  riding  high  the  aerial 
billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds;"— or,  once  again,  where  he  registers  the 
indications  of  a  coming  storm,  from  the  movements  of  feathered  fowl, 
**  the  plumy  race,  the  tenants  of  the  sky," — the  clamorous  rooks,  retiring 
in  blackening  hordes  from  the  downs,  thick-urging  their  weary  flight  to 
the  grove's  closing  shelter  ;  and  the  cormorant  on  high  that  wheels  from 
the  deep  and  screams  along  the  land,  and  the  heron  soaring  aloft  with 
loud  shnek,  and  the  circling  sea-fowl  that  cleave  with  wild  wing  the  flaky 
clouds. 

These  graphic  felicities  notwithstanding,  it  is  by  here  and  there  an 
exacting  critic  contended,  that,  after  all,  Thomson's  descriptions  of 
Nature  are  sometimes  not  quite  so  fresh  and  original,  but  considerably 
more  bookish  and  conventional,  than  the  bulk  of  his  admirers  ever  have 
suspected  or  ever  will  allow. 
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Thftfc)  indeed,  he  lored  the  fi^e  of  Nature^  and  studied  it  at  thnea  with, 
a  laver^s^intelligenoe — (and  w«  know  that 

Love  adds  a  preoions  seeing  to  the  eye), — 
»  not' by  the  most  cross-grained  to  be  gainsaid.  His  boyish  yerses  <^  On 
a  Country  Life,"  Mr.  Bell  commends  as  fresh  and  real,  and  as  bringing 
before^UB  the  features  of  the  country  without  gloss  or  affectation.  "  Dis- 
missing the  ideal  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who  formerly  trailed  their 
si&s,  like  the  ladies  m  the  portraits  of  the  Restoration,  over  imaginary 
plains,  and  rejecting  altog^tner  the  machinery  of  the  heathen  mythology, 
Thomson  addressed  himself  directly  to  Nature,  and  transferred  the  land- 
scape] to  his  canvas  with  truthfulness  and  simplicity.'**  Mrs.  Southey 
has  recorded  her  grateful  sense  of  the  ''  fresh  and  real^  interestin  Nature, 
excited  within  her  by  early  commerce  with  the  '^  Seasons"— 

A  sensibility  .to  Nature's  charms 
That  seems  its  living  spirit  to  infuse 
(A  breathing  soul)  m  tniiigs  inanimate ; 
To  hold  communion  with  tne  stirring  air. 
The  breath  of  flowers,  the  ever  shifhng  clouds, 
The  rustling  leaves,  the  music  of  the  stream 
. .  .  But  best  and  noblest  privilege !  to  fed 
Pervading  Nature's  all-hannonious  whole, 
The  Qreat  Creator's  Presence  in  his  works.t 

^Thomson,"  says  M.  Villemain,  ''has  not  the  grandeur  and'  pre* 
cision  of  antiquity,  but  his  heart  overflows  at  the  sight  of  the  coontiy; 
He  abounds  m  true  images — in  simple  emotions.  He  possesses  Aat 
poetry  of  the  domestic  hea^,  in  which  the  English  have  always  excelled, 
and  he  has  blended  it  with  all  the  beauties  of  Nature,  which  for  him  are 
only  shadows  of  the  Creator's  hand."|  Hb  images  are  tnie  ^en  thejjr 
are  manifestly  the  fruit  of  his  own  observations  of  the  varied  year,  his 
own  out-door  studies  of  the  seasons  as  they  roll ;  as  when,  in  fab  cheesftd 
mom  of  life,  as  he  tells  us,  he  wandered  not  unpleased  through  even  grim 
Winter's  rough  domain,  among  the  hilb  within  range  of  hb  Mbxe^f^ 
parbh,  where  he  trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  and  hesord  the  winds  roar 
and  the  big  torrents  burst,  and  saw  the  deep  fermenting  tempest  gaibsr' 
ito  forces  in  the  gloaming,  soon  to  come  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  its 
strength,  welcome  only  to  such  as  could  say 

welcome,  kindred  glooms  I 

Congenial  honors  hail ! 

*  Bell's  Thomson,  i.  46. 

t  The  Birthday,  &c.    By  Caroline  Bowles.    1836. 

%  M.  Villemain  is  here  comparing  Thomson  with  that  once  favourite  and  veiy 
French  frihhler,  St.  Lambert,  at  whose  expense  he  has  the  good  taste  to  exalt  the 
British  bard,  thxm^  British,  and  more  fat  than  bard  beseems.    Whence  the  difito-> 
enoe»  be  asks,  between  tiie  Seasons  k  la  Lambert  and  the  Seasons  i  la  TfaomMW  t 
and  in  part-explanation  answers:  "  It  does  not  arise  solely  fh>m  the  inequality  of 
their  tiUents  [though  we,  who  are  British,  would  lay  tolerable  stress  upon  ihai^ 
when  in  the  one  sode  lies  a  Thomson,  and  in  the  other  a  St.  Lambert].   But  the 
Bnglith  poet,  ftom  the  midst  of  the  loxury  and  the  philosophy  of  the  oapital,  seekv 
theooontry, ...  and  though  he  dedicates  his  work  to  a  great  ladr»  bis  feaUngsaBft 
with  the  people^a  people  rich  and  proud  of  a  free  fatherland.  Like  them,  he  loves 
its  pastures,  its  forests,  and  its  fields.  Thence  springs  his  glowing  manner;  thenocu 
under  a  gloomy  sky,  and  in^  a  period  of  cold  philosophy,  is  his  poetry  so  fill' of 
freshness  and  colour."~CWs  de  LiU&atureJranfaise. 
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IxkiittDim  Bormdes  Buller  asks  North  what  he  thinks  of  Ae^tkuiidar 
in  Thomson's  Seasons*,  and  the  repij  is  that,  as  all  the  ^mxAA,  thinks^  it  is 
ooTTeiy  hesfc.Briiish  thunder :  the  poet  gives  the  Gatheiing)  the^  General 
Bngagemett^  and  die  Retreat;  in<  the  Qathering  there  are  touohea  and 
stnins  thsct  make  all  mankind  shudder— the  foreboding — ^the  ominous : 
and  the  terror,  when  it  comes,  aggrandises  the  premomtoiy  symptoms— 
^*  FdUow  the*  loosened  aggravated  roar"  is  a  tine  of  power  to  loong  the. 
voioe  of  thunder  upon  jour  soal  on  the  most  peaceable  day-^aad  the* 
'' prevaiUng  poet"  shows,  too,  how  be  feels  the  grandeur  of  the  min. 
wnen,  instant  on  the  words  '<  ooaTuising  heaven  and  earth,"  follow  these, 
<<down  comes  a  deluge  of  sonorous  hail,  or  prone^descending  nun/'*- 
We  have  the  same  a^ority,  in  another  place,  for  saying  that  nothing 
can,  be  more  vivid  than  such  lines  as  these,  on  new-fallen  snow,  wU(£ 
have  the  very  nature  of  an  ocular,  spectrum : 

The  cherish'd  fields 
Fat  on  tiieir  tender  robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brifihtneBS  all ;  save  wheie  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  UL6  mazy  cuirent 

while'  there  is  a  true  poet's  touch  in  the  following  epithet  '^  bfonn," 
whflDe  all  that  is  motionless  is  white : 

The  foodlesa  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  iohabitauta. 

When,  however,  to  his  <'  true  images,"  as  VUlemain  calls  them,  Thomson 
seeks  to  add  something  beyond  '*  simple  emotions,"  the  same  authority 
allows  him  to  have  overshot  his  mark,  and  ceased  to  be  perfectly  natural : 
strivins^  to  be  strongly  pathetical,  he  becomes  suspiciously  fJEintastical :  for 
eaumple^* 

Drooping,  the  ox. 

Stands,  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demandi 

The  fruit  ofaU  hi$  toil, 

—a  demand  highly  reasonable  on  the  ox's  part,  but  a  tittle  eccentric 
maybe  on  the  bard  s :— or  again — 

The  bleating  kind 
Eve  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glittering  earth, 
Jriiklooiu  of  dumb  despair, 

where,  if  the  second  line  is  perfect,  the  third,  it  is  agreed  by  two  such 
lovers  of  Nature,  of  Scotland  and  of  Thomson,  as  John  Wilson  and 
James  Hogg,  is  an  exaggeration  and  a  mistake,  for  sheep  do  not  detiver 

*  '^  Thomson  had  been  in  the  heart  of  thunderstorms  many  a  time  before  he- 
left  Scotland;  and  what  always  impresses  me  is  the  want  of  method— the  confii- 
sion,  I  might  almost  say— in  his  description.  Nothing  contradictory  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tiie  stonn;  they  all  go  on  obediently  to  what  we  know  of  Nature's 
laws.  But  the  efibcts  of  their  agency  on  man  and  nature  are  given— not  according 
to  any  scheme— but  as  they  happen  to  come  before  the  Poet's  imagination,  as 
they  happened  in  reality.  The  pine  is  struck  first— then  the  cattto  and  the  sheep^ 
below— and  then  the  castled  clifT— and  then  the 

<  Qloomy  woods 
Start  at  the  flash,  and  fh>m  their  deep  recess 
Wide  flaming  out,  their  trembling  inmates  shake.' 
No  xegidaE  aaoending  or  descending  seale  here;  but  wfaeiever  the  lightning, 
chooses  toso^  there  it  goee— the  Mind  agent  of  indisnrimkiating  destwotiop>V'^*>» 
JPwsAwvsteBL 
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themselyes  up  to  despair  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  in  fact  Thorn* 
son  here  transfers  what  would  have  been  his  own  feeling  in  a  correspond- 
ing condition y  to  animals  who  dreadlessly  follow  their  instincts.*  It  may 
be  questioned,  nevertheless,  whether  Thomson's  most  graphic  passages 
are  not  rather  illustrative  of  tamer  and  smoother  scenery  than  the  rugged 
and  sublime — whether  he  is  not  more  at  home  on  low  level  soil  this  side 
the  Tweed,  than  in  his  own  land  of  brown  heaths  and  shaggy  wood, 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood.  As  the  acute  author  of  a  once 
much-vexed  essay  '^  On  tbe  Theory  and  the  Writings  of  Wordsworth** 
observed  on  this  matter,  Thomson,  although  bom  in  a  land  of  mist  and 
mountains,  seems  to  alternate,  in  his  Seasons,  between  gorgeous  but 
vague  representations  of  foreign  climes,  and  faithful  transcripts  of  Eng- 
land's milder  scenery ;  appearing  more  pleased 

To  taste  the  smell  of  dairy,  and  ascend 

Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains, 

than  to  climb  the  painful  steeps  of  a  Scottish  mountain.  He  exclaims, 
indeed,  "  To  me  be  Nature's  volume  wide  displayed  I" — but  for  what 
purpose  ? — ''  Some  easy  passage  raptured  to  translate  ."t  And  sometimes, 
good  easy  man,  full  surely,  he  would  pen  a  description  that,  in  some 
nostrils,  either  very  keen  or  very  dull  of  scent,  have  more  the  smell  of 
the  lamp  than  of  fresh  field  or  forest  life.  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  for  in- 
stance, roundly  asserts  that  Thomson,  professedly  a  descriptive  poet,  as- 
suredly described  many  things  that  he  never  saw,  but  looked  at  nature 
very  often  with  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  goes  on  to  say :  '^  To  our  mind 
his  celebrated  description  of  morning^  offers  not  the  slightest  proof  that 
he  ever  saw  the  sun  rise :"  for  al^ough  in  this  description  we  have  a 
variety  of  charming  items,  the  meek-eyed  mom,  the  dappled  east,  brown 
night,  young  day,  the  dripping  rock,  the  muty  mountain,  the  hare 
limping  from  the  field,  {he  wild  deer  tripping  firom  the  glade,  the  wood- 
land hymns  of  bird  choristera,  the  driving  of  the  flock  from  the  fold,  the 
lessening  cloud,  the  kindling  azure,  and  the  illumination  with  fluid  gold 
of  the  mountcdn's  brow ;  yet,  objects  our  Shakspeare's  scholar,  *'  this  is 
conventional  poetry,  the  reflection  of  books ; — excellent  of  its  kind,  but 
still  not  the  production  of  a  poet-naturalist."  §     Otherwise  thought  one 

*  Winter  Rhapsody.  Fytte  IIL  Thomsoo,  it  is  added,  redeems  himself  in 
what  immediately  succeeds, — 

''Then  sad  dispersed, 
Dig  for  the  wither'd  herb  through  heaps  of  snow." 
For  as  they  disperse,  they  do  look  very  sad—and  no  doubt  are  so— but  had  they 
been  in  despair,  thev  would  not  so  readily,  and  constantly,  and  uniformly,  and 
sucoessfUly  have  taken  to  the  digging— but  whole  flocks  had  perished. 

t  Essay  on  the  Theory  and  the  Writings  of  Wordsworth.    (Blackwood.  1829.) 
See  BeWa  Thomson,  ii.,  p.  57,  sq, 

§  Mr.  Knight  contrasts  Thomson's  sunrise  with  one  by  Chaucer  in  the 
<* Knight's  Tale"  (beginning  *<The  besy  larke,  the  messanger  of  day,**  &c.),  in 
which  he  recognises  a  brilliancy  and  freshness  as  true  as  they  are  beautiful — 
e.  g,  the  sun  drying  the  dewdrops  on  the  leaves  is  no  book  image:  of  such  stuff, 
he  adds,  are  the  natural  descriptions  of  Shakspeare  always  made.  Be  is  as 
"  mmute  and  accurate  as  White,"  and  **  more  philosophical  than  Davy.**  His 
carrier  in  the  inn-yard  at  Rochester  exclaims,  '*  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  Til 
be  hanged:  Charles'  wain  is  over  the  new  chimney."  (L  Henry  IV.  IE.  1.)  Here 
is  the  very  commonest  remark  of  a  common  man ;  and  yet  the  principle  of  ascer- 
taining the  time  of  the  night  by  the  position  of  a  star  in  relation  to  a  fixed  object 
must  have  been  the  result  of  observation  in  him  who  dramatised  the  scene.  But 
see  for  illustratire  cases  in  point  Kkight's  Biography  of  Shahpeare,  p.  187. 
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who,  from  the  internal  eTidence  alone  of  the  ^'  Seasons,"  would  fear- 
lessly affirm  that  Thomson  was,  must  have  heen,  an  early  riser.  The 
lamentable  fact  being,  that  Thomson  lay  a-bed  till  noon,  and  got  up  not 
OTer  briskly  then. 

He  was  constitutionally  sluggish,  and  became  habitually  more  and 
more  averse  from  exertion.  Est  qui,  says  Horace,  and  Thomson  would 
make  a  very  good  nominative  case  for  the  predicate — 

Est  qui  uec  veteris  pocula  Massid, 

Nee  partem  solido  aemere  de  die 

Spemit ;  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 

Stratus^  nunc  ad  aqnie  lene  caput  sacne.* 
Eating  apricots  and  apricating  himself  the  while  on  a  garden  wall,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,')'  he  forms  a  pretty  pendant  to  the  Horatian  picture. 
He  had  often,  moralises  Doctor  Johnson,  felt  the  inconveniences  of  idle- 
ness ;  but,  the  Doctor  adds,  he  never  cured  it.  Idleness  he  loved  to 
abuse — ^in  blank  verse.  Lazy  lubbers  he  could  rebuke  indignantly — ^by 
a  poetical  fiction.  Among  the  foremost  praises  he  bestows  on  Lora 
Chancellor  Talbot  is  this-- 

Nor  could  he  brook  in  studious  shade  to  lie. 
In  soft  retirement,  indolently  pleased 
With  selfish  peace :% 
ntaiff,  que  votileZ'Vousf  when  will  precept  and  practice  be  identical? 
and  is  it  not  a  curious  fieict  that  the  most  urgent  remonstrant,  among  all 
Thomson's  remonstrant  friends,  against  Thomson's  indolence,  was  himself 
the  most  indolent, — Dr.  Armstrong,  to  wit,  the  shy,  sequestered,  self- 
absorbed,  yet  kindly,  author  of  the  '*  Art  of  Preserving  Health?"  Let 
who  will  dispute  our  poet's  competency,  by  right  of  personal  scrutiny  and 
experience,  to  depict  the  Seasons,  none  may  deny  his  fitness  to  paint  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  con  gusto  the  most  appreciative,  con  amore  the  most 
sincere.  If  it  was  but  a  Castle  in  the  air,  such  a  thing  as  dreams  are 
made  of,  when  the  dreamer  is  a  man  of  genius,  to  him  it  was  dear  as  the 
actual,  and  dearer ;  and  so  it  is  to  us.  Irresbtible  is  the  charm  of  that 
region,  too  delicious  the  languor  of  that  listless  climate, — ^the  sleep- 
soothing  groves,  the  streamlets  bickering  through  sunny  glades  with  a 
lulling  murmur,  the  lowing  of  herds  along  the  vale,  the  bleating  of  flocks 
from  the  distant  hills,  the  piping  of  shepherd  dalesmen,  the  forest-deep 
plaint  of  the  stockdove,  the  forest  itself  rustling  drowsily  to  the  sighing 
gale — while 

—  whate'er  smacked  of  'noyance  or  unrest. 
Was  far,  far  off  expell'd  from  this  delidons  nest. 

Thomson  would  have  made  a  prize  lotos-eater.  His  sensual  tempera- 
ment is  traceable  in  most  of  his  works.  Johnson,  indeed,  fired  up  once 
when  somebody  called  Thomson  a  very  good  man,  and  declared  him  to 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  a  gross  sensualist  and  profligate  in  private 
life.  However  this  may  have  l^en — and  let  us  hope  the  Doctor  was  in  a 
passion  when  he  said  it,  and  irritably  irrational  accordingly — the  poetry 

•  Herat.  Carm.  i-lk  ~~ 

t  "  You  woold  fancy  Thomson  an  early  riser,  yet  that  placid  poet,  who  rented 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  made  it  the  House  Beautiful,  so  that  all  who  pass  are 
fain  to  tarry,  used  to  rise  at  noon,  and  sauntering  into  the  garden,  eat  fruit  ttom 
the  ttees  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  then  and  there  composed  sonorous 
apostrophes  to  the  rising  ajinJ'—NUe  NoUs,  chap.  xvi. 
f  To  the  Memory  of  Lord  Talbot."    Bell's  Thomson,  i.  210. 
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ci  Thomion  is  aaytfamg*  but  ideally  refined,  when  love  is  the  theme. 
Damon's  sweet  oonfnsion  aod  dubions  flattenngg  on  die  bank,,  in  soul- 
dislnctingTiew  of  Musidora  hydropathisingv — ^why  did  not  Thomsan  live 
in  a  day  when  indignant  seniors  write  letters  to  the  Ttmes,  at  snmmer- 
heat,  from  Rami^;»te  and  Margate,  to  complain  of  the  doings  on  the 
sands  ?— or  Palemon,  and  the  passion  that  through  his  nerves  in  mingled 
transport  ran,  and  the  blaze  of  his  smothered  flame,  as  he  viewed  (or 
run)  Lavinia,  ardent,  o'^  and  o'er,  and  pouring  out  the  pious  rapture  of 
his  soul  with  the  query,  "  And  art  thou  then  Acasto's  dear  remains  ?"  (a 
vile  phrase,  an  undertaker's  phrase:) — how  shall  we  hail  such  tender  pas- 
sages, but  as  the  wag  in  the  pit  hailed  the  immortal  apostrophe  to 
l^homsba — 

Oh,  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  oh ! 
Probably  it  was  some  good-natured  friend  whose  voioe  de  pr<^ndU 
thus  stsortled  the  good-natured  bard — a  friend  who  understood  him,  as 
most  of  his  friends  easily  might,  and  who  liked  him,  as  they  all  seem  to 
have  done ; — Hammond,  whom  he  used  to  call  a  burnished  butterfly ;  and 
Mallet,  with  whom  he  had  begun  life  in  the  *^  tippeny  cells"  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  whom  he  loved  inter  pocula  to  nickname  Moloch  ;  and 
Mitchell,  the  parliament-man  and  diplomatist ;  and  Lyttleton,  with 
whose  worldly  fortunes  his  own  were  so  closely  linked ;  and  the  future 
Lords  Chatham  and  Temple,  who  prized  in  him  the  ^^  gentleman"  as  well 
as  the  poet ;  and  that  egregious  tuft-hunter,  Biibb  Dodington,  whom  he 
flattered  (as  he  did  many  others)  with  such  fulsome  and  florid  words, 
words,  words ;  and  Aaron  Hill,  another  notable  subject  of  his  lavish 
panegyrics ;  and  Parson  Cromer,  with  whom  he  used  to  booze  at  the  old 
Orange  Tree,  in  Kew-lane ;  and  Collins,  who  tenderly  bewailed  him  in- 
an.  elegy  known  to  all;  and  Shenstone,  who,  brief  as  was  their  ac- 
quaintance, erected  an  urn  to  his  memory  at  the  Leasowes ;  and  Quin, 
whom  Mrs.  Hobart,  Thomson's  housekeeper,  '*  ofien  wished  dead,  he 
made  Thomson  drink  so,"  and  who  gave  him  a  hundred  pounds  when 
arrested  for  a  debt  of  seventy,  and  who,  five  months  after  his  death,  could 
scarcely  speak  the  prologue  to  his  posthumous  tragedy  (^'  Coriolanus") 
because  of  the  hysterica  passio  at  his  own  kind  heart,  and  the  big/orntcf 
dans  sa  voix. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell's  edition  of  the  poet  should  command  an  extensive, 
not  to  say  universal,  sale :  those  who  are  without  a  ^'  Thomson"  on  their 
shelves,  cannot  do  better  than  supply  the  defect  by  &  copy  so  worthy  of 
all  acceptation;  while  those  who  already  possess  him,  even  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  forms,  will  not  repent  the  purchase  of  what  costs  so  little 
and  is  worth  so  much.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  at  particular  pains  in  illus- 
trating certain  points  in  the  poet's  history  and  poetics,  such  as  his  liaison 
with  "  Amanda,"  Miss  Young — ^the  emendations  and  secunda  cures  of 
his  *'  Seasons,"  &c., — adding,  too,  an  interesting  collection  of  supple- 
mental notes,  on  the  subject  of  the  lines  attributed  to  Thomson  in  memory 
of  Congreve— on  ihe  poet's  connexion  with  Savage  and  others — his  prose 
dedications — the  prices  of  his  copyrights — the  sale  of  his  efiBcts  at  Kew- 
foot-laae — and  the  "  commemoration"  at  Ednam  Hill,  in  1791,  by  that 
whimaioal,  fussy,  close-fisted  (though  would-be  opan^^handad)  Mac- 
Maecenas, — ^David,  Earl  of  Buchan. 
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COMMON  THINGS:* 

It  seems  as  if  it  was  only  just  beginning  to  be  genenJly  felt  and  un- 
derstood that  tbe  common  life  of  man  is  full  of  wonders  chemical  and  phy- 
dologicaL  It  appears  as  if  hosts  had  passed  awaj  without  seeing  or  being 
sensible  of  such,  though  CTery  day  our  existence  and  our  comforts  oueht 
to  recal  them  to  our  minds.  The  cause  of  this  it  is  well  known  is,  that 
our  schools  teU  us  nothing  about  them ;  they  do  not  even  teack  those 
rudiments  of  science  which  would  fit  us  for  seeing  them.  Strange  to  say 
that,  what  most  concerns  the  things  that  daily  occupy  our  attention  and 
caras  is  in  early  life  almost  sedulously  kept  from  our  knowledge.  Those 
who  would  learn  anything  regarding  them  must  subsequently  teach  them- 
selves through  the  help  of  the  press  or  of  lectures.  Take»  for  ezam[de» 
Mr.  James  F.  W.  Johnston's  admirable  little  book  on  the  <^  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life."  It  treats  of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  the 
soil  we  cultivate,  and  the  plant  we  rear,  the  bread  we  eat  and  the  beef  we 
Qook,  the  beverages  we  infuse,  the  sweets  we  extract,  the  liquors  we  fer- 
ment^ the  narcotics  we  indulge  in,  the  odours  we  enjoy,  the  smells  we 
dislike,  and  the  body  we  cherish.  All  know  Vhat  such  topics  mean,  but 
few  how  much  they  imply  in  a  philosophical  sense ;  and  still  fewer  have 
considered  them  in  their  true  relations  to  human  life  and  health,  merely 
because  they  wanted  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge  upon  whid 
alone  they  could  proceed. 

The  air  we  breathe,  for  example,  though  apparently  mve  and  elemen- 
tary, is  a  compound.  One  of  its  ingredients,  separated  from  the  otherSy 
destroys  life  by  excess  of  excitement ;  the  other  two  by  aoflbeation.  Car- 
bonic acid,  the  most  pernicious  ingredient,  is  also  the  heaviest,  andlineen 
in  sheltered  hollows,  as  the  Poison  Valley  in  the  island  of  Java,  whicn  it 
is  death  to  enter,  and  which  is  strewn  with  the  bones  of  its  victims. 
Watery  vapour  also  forms  a  part  of  the  air  we  breathe ;  and  were  it  en- 
tirely deprived  of  such,  a  human  being  would  dry  up  into  a  withered  and 
gbatttly  mummy.  Added  to  these,  we  find  also  less  essential,  but  ^nerally 
present,  ozone  and  nitric  acid ;  ozone,  the  presence  of  which  indicates 
extreme  purity  of  atmosphere,  and  the  absence,  according  to  accumulating 
evidence,  a  fitness  for  cholera  and  other  diseases;  and  nitric  add,  deve- 
loped by  every  flash  of  lightnbg,  and  supposed  to  be  very  favourable  to 
vegetable  growth  when  washed  down  by  the  shower  that  follows  upon 
the  thunderstorm. 

The  water  we  drink  is  no  more  a  simple  substance  than  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  consists  partly  of  oxygen — one  of  the  constituents  of  the  air 
we  breathe — and  of  hydrogen,  an  inflammable  gas.  It  is  interesting  to 
consider  how  much  the  unheeded  property  of  freedom  from  smell  and 
taste  in  pure  water  as  well  as  in  pure  air,  are  important  to  animal  corns- 
fort  Sweet  odours  are  grateM  to  our  nostrils  at  times,  and  pleasant 
savours  give  a  relish  to  our  food;  but  health  fails  in  an  atmoq»here  which. 

*  The  ChemiBtry  of  Common  Life.  By  James  Ek  W.  Johnston,  MJL,  FJELSSU 
L.  and  £.,  &c.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Food  and  its  Adulteratk>ns.  By  Ardiur  Hill  Hassall,  BID.  Longman,  Brown, 
GiecB)  and  Longmans. 
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19  ever  loaded  with  incense  and  perfumes,  or  where  the  palate  is  daily  pam- 
pered with  high-seasoned  dishes  and  constant  sweets.  The  nerves  of 
smell  and  taste  do  not  hear  patiently  a  constant  irritation,  and  the  whole 
body  suffers  when  a  single  nerve  is  continually  jarred.  Hence  it  is  diat 
water  and  air,  which  have  to  enter  so  often  into  the  animal  body,  and  to 
penetrate  to  its  most  delicate  and  most  sensitive  organs  and  tissues,  are 
made  so  destitute  of  sensible  properties  that  they  can  come  and  go  to  any 
part  of  the  frame  without  being  perceived.  Noiselessly,  as  it  were,  they 
glide  over  the  most  touchy  nerves ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  tolerably 
pure,  they  may  make  a  thousand  visits  to  the  eztremest  parts  of  the  body 
without  producing  the  most  momentary  irritation  or  sense  of  pain.  These 
negative  properties,  which  are  common  both  to  air  and  water— though 
they  are  rarely  thought  of — are,  nevertheless,  most  essential  to  our  daily 
comfort 

In  nature,  however,  water  is  never  found  perfectly  pure ;  even  that 
which  descends  in  rain  is  contaminated  by  the  impurities  it  washes  out  of 
the  air,  and  that  which  rises  in  springs  by  the  substances  it  meets  with 
in  the  earth  itself.  The  purest  water  known — that  which  flows  from 
granite  rocks — contains  from  l-20th  of  a  grain  of  foreign  matter  to  4  or  5 
grains  in  the  gallon.  The  water  which  is  supplied  to  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh contains  from  7  to  14  grains  in  the  gullon.  The  water  supplied 
to  and  used  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  contains : 

New  River  Company         ....  19^         grains  in  the  gallon. 

East  London  Water  Company       ...  23  „  „ 

The  Thames 27  „  „ 

Kent  Water  Company 29 1  «       •    « 

Hampstead  Wat^  Company     .        .        .  35^  to  40  „ 

Deep-bore  wells' 33   to  38  ,, 

The  most  common  substances  in  spring  and  river  water  are  the  carbonates 
and  sulphates  of  lime,  which  impart  to  it  its  hardness.  The  sof^r  the  water 
the  purer  it  is.  The  solvent  power  of  water,  however,  always  charges  it 
with  the  more  undesirable  admixtures,  as  it  has  to  pass  through  the 
neighbourhood  of  dwellings,  and  still  more  so  of  graveyards.  The  water 
of  a  well  which  is  close  to  the  old  churchyard  on  the  top  of  Highgate- 
hill  was  found  to  contain  as  much  as  100  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the 
gallon,  out  of  which  57.18  grains  were  nitrates  produced  where  animal 
matters  decay  in  porous  soils. 

Well-waters  sometimes  contflun  vegetable  substances  also  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  which  render  them  unwholesome,  even  over  large  tracts  of  country. 
Waters  of  rivers  and  marshy  places  may  be  clarified  from  such  by  char- 
coal. In  Paris  they  use  alum ;  in  the  Landes,  chips  of  oak;  in  India  the 
traveller  carries  with  him  a  supply  of  nuts  of  the  strychnos  potatorum 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  muddy  water  of  the  Nile  is  purified  by 
rubbing  bitter  almonds  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  Lord  showed 
Moses  a  tree  by  which  the  waters  of  Marah  were  made  sweet.  In  all 
these  the  principle  is  the  same :  the  albuminous  matter  is  coagulated  by  a 
bitter  astringent.  Water  also  absorbs  gases,  and  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  imparts  to  it  a  pleasant  briskness.  The  presence  of  oxygen  in  water 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  fish. 

We  all  know  how  every  variety  of  soil,  in  every  climate,  supports  its 
own  vegetable  tribes ;  but  every  one  is  not  intimate  with  the  influence  of 
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artificial  changes  in  the  soil,  upon  the  kind,  the  growth,  and  the  character 
or  appearance  of  the  plants  which  spring  up  or  are  sown  upon  it.  Drain 
a  peaty  soil  and  heaths  disappear.  Lime  banishes  sorrel,  and  guano  the 
daisy.  Some  substances  affect  the  colour  of  flowers:  charcoal  darkens 
the  dahlia,  the  rose,  the  petunia,  &c. ;  soda  reddens  hyacinths,  soot  turns 
yellow  primroses  pink ;  superphosphate  of  soda  alters  in  various  ways  the 
hue  or  bloom  of  flowers.  Still  more  important  are  the  effects  of  pro- 
tracted nursing  in  plants;  all  our  grains  are  cultivated  grasses,  our 
carrot,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  a  woody,  spindly  root,  and  our  potato  a 
bitter  tubercle. 

'<  It  is  with  unconscious  reference  to  these  improved  condttons  that 
certain  wild  and  useless  plants  attach  themselves  to  and  appear  affec- 
tionately to  linger  in  the  footsteps  of  man.  They  follow  him  in  his 
migrations  from  place  to  place — advance  with  him,  like  the  creeping  and 
sow  thistles,  as  he  hews  his  way  through  primeval  forests — reappear  con- 
stantly on  his  manure-heaps — spring  up,  like  the  common  dock,  about 
his  stables  and  bams — occupy,  lilte  the  common  plantain,  the  road-sides 
and  ditches  he  makes — or  linger,  like  the  nettle,  over  the  unseen  ruins  of 
his  dwelling,  to  mark  where  his  abode  has  formerly  been.  Thus,  with 
the  European  settler,  European  weeds  in  hundreds  have  spread  over  all 
Northern  America,  and  are  already  recognised  as  familiar  things,  speak- 
ing to  them  of  a  far-off  home,  by  the  emigrants  now  landing  in  thousands 
on  the  shores  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  We  cannot  say  that  all 
these  have  followed  the  European.  Many  of  them  have  only  accompanied 
him,  and,  like  himself,  taken  root  in  what  has  proved  a  favourable  soil. 
But  those  which  cling  closest  to  his  footsteps,  which  go  only  where  he 
goes — which,  like  his  cat  or  his  dog,  are  in  a  sense  domesticated — these 
attend  upon  him,  because  near  his  dwelling  the  appropriate  chemical  food 
is  found,  which  best  ministers  to  the  wants  of  their  growing  parts." 

The  yeast  with  which  we  make  our  bread  is  a  minute  plant,  which 
meets  with  a  congenial  food  in  syrups  and  juice  of  grapes.  The  results 
of  its  prolific  vegetation  is  what  is  termed  fermentation.  It  is  from 
chemical  changes  witltin  the  plant  that  a  nimiber  of  peculiar  substances, 
as  medicines,  perfumes,  and  things  useful  in  the  arts  are  produced.  So 
also  are  the  green  of  the  leaf  and  the  poison  of  the  nettle.  Vegetation 
adorns  the  landscape,  purifies  the  atmosphere,  supplies  food,  comforts, 
and  luxuries,  and  ends  by  producing  mould,  or  forming  deposits  of  com- 
bustible matter.  No  one  step  of  its  progress  and  decay  but  is  benefi- 
cently of  use  to  man. 

Bread  is  truly  the  staff  of  life;  the  Hindoo  who  lives  on  rice,  the  negro 
who  lives  on  the  plantain,  and  the  Irishman  who  lives  exclusively  on  the 
potato,  are  all  described  as  being  more  or  less  pot-bellied.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  necessity  of  eating  a  large  bulk  of 
food,  in  order  to  be  able  to  extract  from  it  a  sufficient  amount  of  neces- 
sary sustenance.  The  onion,  like  the  cheese  of  the  English  labourer, 
from  the  large  proportion  of  gluten  it  conttdns,  helps  to  sustain  strength, 
and  adds — beyond  what  its  bulk  would  suggest — to  the  amount  of 
nourishment. 

As  the  nutritive  properties  of  vegetables  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
three  different  constituents — gluten,  starch,  and  hX — so  the  most  whole- 
some are  those  in  which  these  constituents  are  best  adjusted,  the  least 
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wholnjamn  those  in  whioh  one  or  imo  pndominate  to  the  ezdnrion  of 
oihezs.  Wlien  the  proportion  of  any  one  of  these  ingredientB  is  too 
emally  ohemktry  indicates,  and  ezpenenoe  aoggestB,  that  an  addhional 
quantity  of  the  deficient  substanoe  should  be  added  in  the  progress  of 
cooking,  or  preparatory  to  eating. 

^^  Thus  we  eonsame  butter  with  onr  bread,  and  mix  it  with  our  pastry, 
becaose  whoaten  flour  is  defi<nent  in  natural  fat ;  or  we  eat  cheese  or 
onions  with  the  bread,  to  add  to  the  proportion  of  gluten  it  naturally 
contains.  So  we  eat  somethiog  more  nutritive  along  with  our  rioe  or 
potatoes — we  add  &t  to  our  cabbage — we  enrich  our  salad  with  vege- 
table oil — eat  oar  cauliflowers  with  melted  butter — and  beat  up  potatoes 
and  cabbage  together  into  a  nutritious  kol-cannon. 

^<In  all  natural  Tarieties  of  vegetable  food  whioh  ars  generally 
suitable  for  eating  without  cooking,  a  large  per-centage  of  water  is 
present.  In  preparing  food  in  our  kitchens  we  imitate  this  natural 
condition.  Even  in  converting  our  wheaten  flour  into  bread,  we,  as 
one  important  result  aimed  at,  mis  or  unite  it  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water. 

'^  All  the  kinds  of  food  by  which  the  lives  of  masses  of  men  are  8us» 
tained  being  thus  constituted,  it  is  obvious  that  those  vegetable  sub- 
stances whiSi  consist  of  one  only  of  the  constituents  of  wl^aten  bread, 
cannot  be  expected  to  prove  permanently  nutritious  ;  and  experience  has 
proved  this  to  be  the  case.  The  oils  or  fats  alone  do  not  sustain  Mb^ 
neither  does  staroh  or  sugar  alone.  With  both-of  these  classes  of  sub- 
stanceSy  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  proportion  of  gluten  is  associated  in 
all  our  grains,  fruits,  and  nutritive  roots. 

^'  Hence  arrowroot,  which  is  only  a  variety  of  staroh,  cannot  give 
strength  without  an  admixture  of  gluten  in  some  form  or  other.  To 
condemn  a  prisoner  to  be  fed  on  arrowroot  alone,  would  be  to  put  him 
to  certain  death  by  a  lingering,  torturing  starvation.  The  same  is  true, 
to  a  less  extent,  of  tapioca,  and  of  most  varieties  of  sago,  all  of  which 
consist  of  stardi,  with  only  a  small  and  variable  admixture  of  gluten. 
Even  gluten,  when  given  alone  to  dogs,  has  not  kept  them  alive  beyond 
a  few  weeks  ;  so  that  no  veeetable  production,  it  may  be  said,  and  no 
kind  of  artificially  prepared  food,  will  support  life,  in  which  staroh  and 
gluten  at  least  are  not  united.  If  they  oontain  at  the  same  time  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  fat,  they  will  admit  of  more  easy  digestion,  and  of  a 
more  ready  application  in  we  stomach  to  the  purposes  of  nutrition  ;  and 
if  they  are  either  naturally  permeated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
are  transfused  with  it  by  artificial  means,  they  will  undergo  a  more  com- 
plete and  easpr  dissolution  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  will  produce  the 
greatest  possible  efleot  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  animal  life." 

But  if  the  nutritive  properties  of  vegetables  depend  upon  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  various  constituents,  still  more  so  is  this  the  case  when  we 
add  meat,  in  the  due  adjustment  of  the  £Bit^  stareh,  or  sugar,  and  gluten 
and  fibrine.  Many  persons  will  not  allow  drink  during  dmn^-time ;  but 
Mr.  Johnston  not  only  lays  it  down  that  a  mixed  food  is  most  wholesome, 
but  that  food,  if  not  naturally  liquid,  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  liquid  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  Old 
ohMse  acts  as  a  digester  after  dinner,  by  inducmg  fermentation.  It  acts 
jAer  the  same  manner  as  sour  leaven  does  when  mixed  with  sweet  dougk 
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Oieoe  mould,  and  the  digestm  quatifcy  wliich  accompanies  it»  may  be 
propagated  by*  inooolation,  that  is  to  say,  by  lemoving  a  bit  of  a  nen^ 
cheese  from  me  interior  and  putting  a  bit  of  the  old  in  its  place. 

Artificial  drinks  agree  in  being  all  prepared  from,  or  by  meaau  ci^ 
substances  of  vegetable  origin.  The  love  of  wann  infusionB  of  heibs 
prevails  nniversaUy.  The  custom,  therefore,  must  meet  some  nniversal 
want  of  our  poor  human  nature.  Tea  exhilarates  and  yet  soothes,  stilling 
ihe  vascular  system:  coffee  exalts  nervous  life,  and  both  lessen  the  waste 
of  the  system.  The  cocoas  being  prepared  from  oily  seeds  are  more 
properly  soups  or  gruek  than  infusions.  AH,  however,  diminish  die 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  from  the  lime,  and  that  also  of  urea, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  common  salt  in  the  urine.  Teas  and  coffees  hove 
come  more  and  xpore  into  use  as  the  intellectual  activity  which  distin- 
guishes the  leading  nations  of  modem  times  has  developed  itself. 

^'Besides  the  mere  brickwork  and  marble,  so  to  speak,  by  which 
the  human  body  is  built  up  and  sustained,  there  are  rarer  forms  of 
matter  upon  which  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  comfort  of  animal 
existence  most  essentially  depend.  This  truth  is  not  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  those  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  dietaries  of 
our  prisons,  and  other  public  institutions,  has  been  entrusted.  So  many 
ounces  of  gluten,  and  so  many  of  starch  and  fat,  are  assigned  by  these 
food-providers  as  an  ample  allowance  for  every-day  use.  From  ihese 
dietaries,  except  for  the  infirm  and  the  invalid,  tea  and  coffee  are 
for  the  most  part  excluded.  And  in  this  they  follow  the  counsel  of  those 
who  have  hiuerto  been  regarded  as  chief  authorities  on  the  chemistiy  of 
nutrition.  But  it  is  worthy  of  trial  whether  the  lessening  of  the  general 
bodily  waste,  which  would  follow  the  consumption  of  a  daily  allowance 
of  coffee,  would  not  cause  a  saving  of  gluten  and  starch  equal  to  the  cost 
of  the  coffee ; — and  should  this  not  prove  the  case,  whether  the  increased 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  inmates,  and  the  greater  consequent  facility 
of  management,  would  not  make  up  for  the  difference,  if  any.  The  in- 
quiry is  an  interesting  one  in  physiological  economics,  and  it  is  not  un- 
deserving of  the  serious  attention  of  those  benevolent  minds  which,  in  so 
many  parts  of  our  islands,  have  found  in  the  prisons  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection their  most  favourite  fields  of  exertion. 

*^  I  might  add,  as  a  stimulus  to  such  experiments,  the  evident  craving 
for  some  such  indulgence  as  a  kind  of  natural  necessity,  which  is  mani- 
fested in  the  almost  universal  practice  among  every  people  not  absolutely 
savage,  of  preparing  and  drinking  beverages  of  this  sort.  If  there  be  in 
the  human  constitution  this  innocent  craving,  it  cannot  be  misplaced 
humanity  to  minister  to  it,  even  in  the  case  of  the  depraved  and  con- 
victed. Where  reformation  is  aimed  at,  the  moral  sense  will  be  found 
most  accessible  where  the  mind  is  maintained  in  most  healthy  activity, 
and  where  the  general  comfort  of  the  whole  system  is  most  effectuaUy 
promoted." 

In  common  life  the  sweets  we  extract  are  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
the  beverages  we  infuse.  The  chemist  is  familiar  with  many  substances 
which  are  sweet  to  the  taste  and  yet  not  available  to  the  usages  of  life. 
.  Sugar  of  lead  is  a  well-known  poison,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
sweetness  of  its  taste.  Silver,  in  certain  of  its  compounds,  is  equaliy 
-sweet.  A  mineral  earth  called  glncina  produces  many  compounds  wfaiai 
have  a  sugary  taste. 
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The  number  of  vegetable  substances  which  can  be  transformed  into 
sugar  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  is  very  great.  Starch-sugar  is  exten- 
sively used  for  sweetening  purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  spirituous 
liquors  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Paper,  raw  cotton  and  flax,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  sea-weeds,  woody  fibre,  and  even  sawdust,  may  be  by  similar 
means  converted  into  sugar.  A  distinct  kind  of  sugar,  called  sorbine, 
has  been  obtained  from  the  elderberry. 

Neither  mechanical  nor  chemical  means  have  been  applied  to  the 
sugar  manufacture  of  our  West  India  colonies  as  they  have  been  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  same  skill  which  now  extracts  seven  per 
cent,  of  refined  sugar  from  the  more  difficult  beet,  might  easily  extract 
ten  or  twelve  from  the  sugar-cane. 

'^  The  means  by  which  this  better  result  is  to  be  attained  are,  the  use 
of  improved  crushmg  rollers,  by  which  70  and  even  75  per  cent,  of  juice 
can  be  forced  from  the  canes — of  better  modes  of  clarifying,  which 
chemical  research  has  recently  discovered — of  charcoal  filters  before  boil- 
ing, which  render  skimming  unnecessary — of  steam  and  vacuum  boilers, 
by  which  burning  is  prevented,  and  rapid  concentration  effected — of 
centrifugal  drainers  to  dry  the  sugar  speedily  and  save  the  molasses — and 
of  coal  or  wood  as  fuel  where  the  crushed  cane  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose.  By  the  use  of  such  improvements,  planters  in  Java,  in  Cuba, 
and,  I  believe,  here  and  there  in  our  own  colonies,  are  now  extracting 
and  sending  to  market  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  raw  sugar  £rom  the  1001b. 
of  canes !  Why  should  our  own  enterprising  West  India  proprietors 
spend  their  time  in  vain  regrets  and  longings  for  the  past,  instead  of 
earnestly  availing  themselves  of  those  scientific  means  of  bettering  them- 
selves which  are  waiting  to  be  employed,  and  which  are  ready  to  develop 
themselves  to  meet  every  new  emergency?  It  is  not  the  readier  or 
cheaper  supply  of  labour  which  gives  the  Dutch  planter  of  Java,  or  the 
Spanish  planter  of  Cuba,  10  per  cent,  of  marketable  sug^r,  but  better 
machinery,  and  more  refined  chemical  applications.  And  these  are 
surely  as  much  within  the  reach  of  British  subjects  as  of  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

The  liquors  we  ferment  are  all  directly  produced  either  from  the 
natural  sugars  which  we  extract  from  plants,  or  from  the  sugars  which 
we  prepare  by  art.  The  chica,  or  maize-beer  of  South  America,  is 
prepared  by  moistening  the  corn,  dr}dng  it  in  the  sun,  and  then  mashing 
m  warm  water. 

<*  In  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra,  however,  the  most  highly-prized  chica  is 
made  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  All  the  members  of  the  family, 
including  such  strangers  as  choose  to  assist  in  the  operation,  seat  them- 
selves on  the  floor  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large  calabash, 
surrounded  by  a  heap  of  dried  maize  (malt).  Each  person  takes  up  a 
handful  of  the  grain  and  thoroughly  chews  it.  This  is  deposited  in  the 
calabash,  and  another  handful  is  immediately  subjected  to  the  same  pro- 
cess, the  jaws  of  the  company  being  kept  continually  busy  until  the  whole 
heap  of  corn  is  reduced  to  a  mass  of  pulp.  This,  with  some  minor  ingre- 
dients, is  mashed  in  hot  water,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  jars,  where  it 
is  left  to  ferment.  In  a  short  time  it  is  ready  for  use.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  jars  are  buried  in  the  g^und,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  the  liquor  acquires,  from  age,  a  considerable  strength  and  power- 
fully  intoxicating  qualities. 
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''  Chica  thus  prepared  is  called  chica  mascaduj  or  chewed  chica,  and 
is  considered  far  superior  to  that  prepared  from  maize  crushed  in  the 
usual  manner.     The  Serrano  helieves  he  cannot  ofFer  his  guest  a  better  . 
luxury  than  a  draught  of  old  chica  mascada,  the  ingredients  of  which 
have  been  ground  between  his  own  teeth." 

The  ava,  a  liquor  used  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  produced  from  the 

intoxicating  long  pepper,  is  obtained  in  the  same  way.     In  the  Feejee 

I  Islands  the  preparation  of  the  morning  drink  of  this  liquor  for  the 

king  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  important  duties  of  his  courtly 

attendants. 

Narcotics  are  of  universal  use.  *^  The  aborigines  of  Central  America 
rolled  up  the  tobacco-leaf,  and  dreamed  away  their  lives  in  smoky 
reveriesy  ages  before  Columbus  was  bom,  or  the  colonists  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  brought  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  Elizabethan  court.  The 
coca-leaf,  now  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the  Peruvian  muletero,  was 
chewed  as  he  does  it,  in  far  remote  times,  and  among  the  same  moun- 
tains, by  the  Indian  natives  whose  blood  he  inherits.  The  use  of  opium, 
of  hemp,  and  of  the  betel-nut  among  Eastern  Asiatics,  mounts  up  to  the 
times  of  most  fabulous  antiquitv.  The  same  probably  is  true  of  the 
pepper-plants  among  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Indian  Archipelaeo, 
and  of  uie  thorn-apples  used  among  the  natives  of  the  Andes,  and  on  me 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  ;  while  in  Northern  Europe  the  ledum  and  the 
hop,  and  in  Siberia  the  narcotic  fungus,  have  been  in  use  from  time 
immemoriaL" 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  present 
about  30,000,000  of  pounds  annually !  Its  effect,  as  ably  and  impartially 
discussed  by  Mr.  Johnston,  varies  with  the  individual  and  in  different 
countries.  For  example,  in  North  America  the  smoldng  of  tobacco 
provokes  to  alcoholic  dissipation  ;  in  Asia  it  restrains  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks.  The  greater  and  first  effect  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  he 
sums  up,  upon  the  bulk  of  mankind,  is  to  assuage,  allay,  and  soothe  the 
system  in  general.  The  lesser  .and  second,  or  after-effect^  is  to  excite 
and  invigorate,  and  at  the  same  time  give  steadiness  and  fixity  to  the 
powers  of  thought.  The  effects  of  opium  are  described  afUr  De  Quincey's 
and  Dr.  Madden's  experiences. 
I  **  De  Quincey  took  laudanum  for  the  first  time  to  dispel  pain,  and  he 

thus  describes  the  effect  it  had  upon  him : — ^  But  I  took  it,  and  in  an 
hour,  oh,  heavens !  what  a  revulsion !  what  an  upheaving,  from  its  lowest 
depths,  of  the  inner  spirit !  what  an  apocalypse  of  the  world  within  me  ! 
That  my  pains  had  vanished  was  now  a  trifle  in  my  eyes.  This  negative 
effect  was  swallowed  up  in  the  immensity  of  those  positive  effects  which 
had  opened  before  me — in  the  abyss  of  divine  enjoyment  thus  suddenly 
revealed.  Here  was  a  panacea — a  (fyapixoKop  inprtvBts  for  all  human  woes. 
Hero  was  the  secret  of  happiness,  about  which  philosophers  had  disputed 
for  so  many^ages,  at  once  discovered !  Happiness  might  now  be  bought 
for  a  penny,  and  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket;  portable  ecstasies 
might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint-bottle ;  and  peace  of  mind  could  be 
sent  down  in  gallons  by  the  mail-coach.' 

"  Dr.  Madden  describes  more  soberly  his  sensations  when  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug  in  one  of  the  coffee-houses  at  Constantinople.  '  I 
commenced  with  one  grain.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  it  pro- 
duced no  perceptible  effect.     The  coffee-house  keeper  was  very  anxious 
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to  g^v«  me  an  addittonal  pill  of  two  grains,  but  I  was  conteorfced  with 
half  a  one ;  and  in  another  half-hour,  feeling  nothing  of  the  expected 
reyerie,  I  took  half  a  grain  more,  making  in  all  two  grains  in  the  course 
of  two  hours.  After  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  first  dose,  my  spirits 
became  sensibly  excited  ;  the  pleasure  of  the  sensation  seemed  to  depend 
on  a  universal  expansion  of  mind  and  matter.  My  faculties  appeared 
enlarged  ;  everything  I  looked  at  seemed  increased  in  volume ;  I  had  no 
longer  the  same  pleasure  when  I  closed  my  eyes  which  I  had  when  they 
were  open ;  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  it  was  only  external  objects  which 
were  acted  on  by  the  imagination,  and  magnified  into  images  of  pleasure : 
in  short,  it  was  ^*  the  funt  exquisite  music  of  a  dream''  in  a  waking  moment. 
I  made  my  way  home  as  fast  as  possible,  dreading  at  every  step  that  I 
should  commit  some  extravagance.  In  walking,  I  was  hardly  sensible  of 
my  feet  touching  the  ground ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  slid  along  the  street^  im- 
pelled by  some  invisible  agent,  and  that  my  blood  was  composed  of  some 
etheiial  fluid;  which  rendered  my  body  lighter  than  air.  I  got  to  bed  the 
moment  I  reached  home.  The  most  extraordinary  visions  of  delight 
filled  mj  brain  all  nig^t.  In  the  morning  I  rose  pale  and  dispirited  ;  my 
head  acned  ;  my  body  was  so  debilitated  that  I  was  obliged  to  remain  on 
the  sofa  all  day,  dearly  paying  for  my  first  essay  at  opium^ating.'  " 

Opium  is  an  extraordinary  concentration  of  poisons.  It  contains  mor- 
phine, narcotine,  codeine,  narceine,  meconine,  thebaine,  opeanine,  por- 
phyroxine,  papaverine  and  pseudo-morphine ! 

'*  A  singular  illustration  of  the  effect  of  mixed  substances  upon  the 
human  constitution,  when  in  a  state  of  disease,  is  presented  in  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  confirmed  opium-eaters  of 
the  East.  The  drug,  in  its  usual  form,  graduidly  loses  its  effect  upon  the 
habitual  consumer,  so  that  the  dose  must  be  increased  from  time  to  time, 
if  the  influence  of  the  drug  is  to  be  maintained.  But  at  length  even 
this  resource  fails  the  inveterate  opium-eaters  of  Constantinople,  and  no 
increase  of  dose  will  procure  for  them  the  desired  enjoyment,  or  even 
relieve  them  from  bodily  pain.  In  this  emergency  they  have  recourse 
to  the  poisonous  corrosive  sublimate.  Mixing  at  first  a  minute  quantity 
of  this  substance  with  their  daily  dose  of  opium,  they  increase  it  by  de- 
grees, till  they  reach  the  limit  of  ten  grains  a  day,  beyond  which  it  is 
usually  unsafe  to  pass.  Tins  mixture  acts  upon  their  long-tortured 
frames,  when  neither  of  the  ingredients,  taken  alone,  will  either  soothe 
or  exhilarate.  But  the  use  of  the  new  medicine  only  protracts  a  little 
longer  the  artificial  enjoyment,  which  has  become  a  necessary  of  life, 
finally  bringing  to  a  more  miserable  termination  die  career  of  the  deiHli- 
tated  and  distorted  Theriaki.** 

The  efiects  of  the  haschisch,  or  hemp,  ore  spoken  of  from  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Dr.  Moreau,  and  others.     The  latter  says  : 

''  ^  It  is  really  happmess  which  is  produced  by  the  haschisch  ;  and  by 
this  I  mean  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual,  as 
might  be  supposed.  This  is  a  very  curious  circumstance^  and  some  re- 
markable inferences  might  be  drawn  from  it. For  the 

haschisch-eater  is  happy ;  not  like  the  gonrmand,  or  the  famished  man 
when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or  the  voluptuary  in  the  gratifieatiou  of  his 
amative  desires — but  like  him  who  hears  tidings  which  fill  him  with  joy, 
or  like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the  gambler  who  is  succassliil 
at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  success.' " 
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Mr.  Johnstoa  recommends  the  introdactioD  of  the  coca* — the  narcotic 
of  the  Andes — which  combines  the  virtues  of  tea,  hop^  hem{v  and  opium, 
withpat  the  baneful  effects  of  the  latter — ^into  this  country,  as  a.  tonie, 
soothing  and  nutritiye.  The  effects  of  the  red-thorn  apple  are  the.  most 
cnrions  of  all  the  narcotics. 

^  Von  Tschudi  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  an  Indian  unden  the 
influenee'  of  this  drug,  and  he  thus  describes  its  e&cts ;  '  Shortly  afW 
having  swallowed  the  beverage,  he  fell  into  a  heavy  stupor.  He  sat  with 
his  eyes  vlMsantly  &ed  on  the  ground,  his  mouth  convulsively  closed, 
and  lus  nostrils  dilated.  In  the  course  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ihs 
eyes  began  to  roll,  foam  issued  from  his  half-opened  lips,  and  fans  whole 
body  was  agitaled  by  Mghtful  convulsions.  These  violent  symptoms 
having  saboded,  a  profound  sleep  of  several  hours  succeeded.  la  the 
evenii^,  whuk  I  saw^  him  again,  he  was  relating  to  a  circle  of  attentive 
listeners  the  particulars  of  his  vision,  during  which  he  alleged  he  had  held 
oommimination  with  the  spirits  of  his  forefathers.  He  appeared  very 
weak  and  exhausted.' 

^  In  former  times,  the  Indian  priests,  when  they  pretended  to  tvans^ 
port  themsdves  into  the  presence  of  tiieir  deities,  drank  the- juice  of  this 
thorn-apple,  ia  order  to  excite  themselves  to  a  state,  of  ecstasy.  And 
although  the  estaUisbment  of  Christianity  has  weaned  the  Indians  from 
their  idolatey,  it  has  not  yet  banished  their  old  superstitions.  They  stiU 
believe  that  they  can  hold  communication  with  the  spirits  of  their  aaoes- 
tors,  and'  that  they  can  obtain  from  them  a  clue  to  the  treasures  con- 
cealed, in  the-  huaecuy  or  gprai^es  :  hence  the  Indiaa  name  o£  the  thorn- 
api^e,  Huae»-eaohu — grave-plant-^er  Yerba  de  huaca* 

"  When  die  decoction  is  taken  very  strong,  it  brings  on  attacks  of 
furious  excitement.  The  wh<de  plant  is  narcotic,  but  it  is  ia  the  seeds 
that  tile  greatest  virtue  resides.  These  are  said  by  some  authors  to 
have  beeni  used  aiso*  by  the  priests  of  the*  Delphic  temple  in  ancient 
Greeee  to*  pniduee  tlnse  ^wnried  ravings  whieh  were-  thea  called  prophe- 
cies. Such  a  practice  certainly  obtained  in  the  Temple  of  fb^  Sun  at 
Sogamossa — {Luommy),  Tfaist  SogamoaBa  ia  near  Bogota^  iw  the  Andes 
of  New  Granada. 

**  It  is  sufficientiy  strange  to  see  how  similar  modes  and  means  of 
imposstion  were  maoe  use  of  by  t^  priests  of  neariy  every  faJBe  religion 
in  ancient  times,  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  their  credulous  countrymen. 
But  it  is  truly  remarkable  that  among  the  mountains  of  Greece,  in  the 
palmiest  d^ys  of  tiiat  classic  country,  the  same  observed  effects,  of  the 
same  wild  plant,  should  have  been  employed  by  the  priests  of  Apollo  to 
deceive  the  intellectaal  Greeks,  as  at  the  same*  time  were  daily  used  by 
the  priests  oi  the  sun  to  deceive  the  rude  and  credulous  Indians  among 
the  far  distant  mountains  of  the  Andes.  The  pretended  second  sight, 
and  the  other  msrv^  told  of  the.  old  seers  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
may  owe  their  origin  to  nothing  more  noble- or  mysterious  than  a  draught 
of  tiiom*apple,  iiightehade,  or  belladonna  tea.** 

The  Kamtschatdale  intorieates  himself  by  rolling  up,  and  swallowing 
whole,  a  kind  of  fimgus  or  mushroom,  which  is  harmless  in  soups  and 
sawees.  ''  No  nation  so  ancient  but  has  had  its  narcotic  sootiier  from 
tiiemost  distant  times — none  so  remote  and  isolated  but  has  found  within 
ite  own  borders  a  pein-allayer  and  narootic  eave-^iispdler  of  native 
gRmtth— none  so  ssrage  whicn  instinct  has  not  bd  to  seek  for,  aadsuoi- 
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cessfully  to  employ,  this  form  of  physiological  indulgence."  A  tendency 
which  18  so  evidently  a  part  of  our  general  human  nature  is  not  to  be 
suppressed  or  extinguished  by  any  form  of  mere  physical,  fiscal,  or 
statutory  restraint 

But  it  is  not  only  narcotic  poisons  for  which  there  esdsts  a  universal 
craving  in  the  human  race,  there  are  other  forms  of  indulgence  not  less 
wonderful  and  extraordinary,  and  among  these  are  the  consumption  of 
arsenic  by  the  peasants  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 

^<  Arsenic  is  thus  consumed  chiefly  for  two  purposes — FirH.  To  give 
plumpness  to  the  figure,  cleanness  and  softness  to  the  skin,  and  beauty 
and  freshness  to  the  complexion.  Second,  To  improve  the  breathing 
and  give  longness  of  wind,  so  that  steep  and  continuous  heights  may  be 
climbed  without  difficulty  and  exhaustion  of  breath.  Both  these  results 
are  described  as  following  almost  invariably  from  the  prolonged  use  of 
arsenic  either  by  man  or  by  animals. 

'*  For  the  former  purpose  young  peasants,  both  male  and  female,  have 
recourse  to  it,  with  toe  view  of  adding  to  their  charms  in  the  eyes  of  each 
other ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  how  wonderfully  well  they  attain  their 
object,  for  those  young  persons  who  adopt  the  practice  are  fi;enerally 
remarkable  for  dear  and  blooming  complexions,  for  full  rounded  figures, 
and  for  a  healthy  appearance.  Dr.  Von  Tschudi  gives  the  following 
case  as  having  occuired  in  his  own  medical  practice :  '  A  healthy,  but 

pale  and  thin  milkmaid,  residing  in  the  parish  of  H ^  had  a  lover 

whom  she  wished  to  attach  to  her  by  a  more  agreeable  exterior ;  she 
therefore  had  recourse  to  the  well-known  beautifier,  and  took  arsenic 
several  times  a  week.  The  desired  effect  was  not  long  in  showing  itself; 
for  in  a  few  months  she  became  stout,  rosy-cheeked,  and  all  ^t  her 
lover  could  desire.  In  order,  however,  to  increase  the  efiect,  she  in- 
cautiously increased  the  doses  of  arsenic,  and  fell  a  victim  to  her  vanity. 
She  died  poisoned,  a  very  painful  death.'  The  number  of  such  fatal 
cases,  especiaUy  among  young  persons,  is  described  as  by  no  means 
inconsiderable. 

''  The  perusal  of  the  above  facts  regarding  arsenic — ^taken  in  con- 
nexion with  what  has  been  previously  stated  as  to  the  effects  of  the  resin 
of  hemp — recals  to  our  mind  the  dreamy  recollections  of  what  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  fabulous  fancies  of  easy  and  credulous 
times.  Love-philtres,  charms,  and  potions,  start  up  again  as  real  things 
beneath  the  light  of  advancing  science.  From  the  influence  of  hemp 
and  arsenic  no  heart  seems  secure — ^by  their  assistance  no  affection  un- 
attunable.  The  wise  woman,  whom  the  charmless  female  of  the  East 
consults,  administers  to  the  desired  one  a  philtre  of  haschisch,  which 
deceives  his  imagination— -cheats  him  into  the  belief  that  charms  exist, 
and  attractive  beauty,  where  there  are  none,  and  defirauds  him,  as  it 
were,  of  a  love  which,  with  the  truth  before  him,  he  would  never  have 
yielded.  She  acts  directly  upon  his  brain  with  her  hempen  potion, 
leaving  the  unlovely  object  he  is  to  admire  really  as  unlovely  as  before. 

"  But  the  Styrian  peasant-girl,  stirred  by  an  unconsciously-growing 
attachment — confiding  scarcely  to  herself  her  secret  feelings,  and  taking 
counsel  of  her  inherited  wisdom  only — really  adds,  by  the  use  of  hidri, 
to  the  natural  graces  of  her  filling  and  rounding  form,  paints  with 
'  brighter  hues  her  blushing  cheeks  and  tempting  lips,  and  imparts  a  new 
and  winning  lustre  to  her  sparkling  eye.     Every  one  sees  and  admires 
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the  xealitj  of  her  growing  beauty :  the  youn^  men  sound  her  praises, 
and  become  suppliants  for  her  favour.  She  tnumphs  over  the  affectioDS 
of  ally  and  compels  the  chosen  one  to  her  feet. 

^*  Thus  even  cruel  arsenic,  so  ofi^en  the  minister  of  crime  and  the 
parent  of  sonow,  bears  a  blessed  jewel  in  its  forehead,  and,  as  a  love- 
awakener,  becomes  at  times  the  harbinger  of  happiness,  the  soother  of 
ardent  longings,  the  bestower  of  contentment  and  peace ! 

'^  It  is  probable  that  the  use  of  these  and  many  other  love-potions  has 
been  known  to  the  initiated  from  very  early  times — ^now  given  to  the 
female  to  enhance  her  real  charms — now  administered  to  the  lords  of  the 
creation,  to  add  imaginary  beauties  to  the  unattractive.  And  out  of  this 
use  must  oflten  have  sprung  fetal  results, — to  the  female,  as  is  now  some- 
times the  case  in  Styria,  from  the  incautious  use  of  the  poisonous 
arsenic  ;  to  the  male,  as  happens  dally  in  the  East,  from  the  maddening 
effects  of  the  fiery  hemp.  They  must  also  have  given  birth  to  many 
hidden  crimes  which  only  romance  now  collects  and  preserves — the 
ignorance  of  the  learned  having  long  ago  pronounced  them  unworthy 
of  belief." 

The  consumption  of  clay  by  the  Guinea  negroes,  the  Javanese,  Swedes, 
Finns,  Otomacs,  and  others,  is  another  extraordinary  practice,  difficult  to 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

God  grants  us  many  things  by  which  we  sustain  and  even  cheer  life. 
The  water  we  drink,  the  plant  we  rear,  the  bread  we  eat,  the  meat  and 
fish  we  cook,  the  beverages  we  infuse,  the  sweets  we  extract,  the  liquors 
we  ferment,  the  narcotics  we  indulge  in,  the  odours  we  enjoy,  are  all  so 
many  examples ;  some  are  necessaries,  others  luxuries,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  beneficial  in  their  moderate  use,  and  injurious  only  in  their  abuse. 
It  remained  for  man  to  adulterate,  and  render  baneful  and  poisonous,  the 
common  things  of  life.  The  revelations  contained  in  Dr.  Hassall's  work 
are  podtively  appalling.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion have  beeu,  to  some  extent,  previously  acknowledged,  as  shown  by 
the  publication  of  numerous  works  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  But  the  real  extent  of  the  evil  has  never  before  been  made 
known  as  it  has  by  the  Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Lancet^ 
of  which  Dr.  Hassall  was  the  head. 

It  appears  from  these  remarkable  revelations  that,  exceptiog  simple 
substances,  such  as  meat  and  fish,  not  a  thing  of  common  life  but  is 
more  or  less  adulterated  in  Loudon.  Ground  coffee  is  very  generally 
adulterated  with  chicory,  roasted  com,  beans,  and  flour  of  potatoes,  of 
horse-chesnut,  mangel-wurzel,  and  aooms.  Sugar  is  adulterated  with  acari, 
fungi,  vegetable  matters,  woody  fibres,  saud  and  grit,  and  starch  and 
flour.  Arrowroot  is  chiefly  adulterated  with  potato  flour  and  sago  meaL 
Pepper  is  adulterated  with  wheat  flour,  pea  flour,  ground  rice,  and  linseed 
meal.  Mustard  with  immense  quantities  of  wheaten  flour,  highly  coloured 
with  turmeric.  Genuine  mustard.  Dr.  Hassall  says,  is  scarcely  ever  to 
be  obtained,  whatever  be  the  price  paid  for  it.  Cocoa  is  adulterated  with 
starch  and  sugar.  Oatmeal  with  barley  meal.  The  principal  black  teas 
are  said  to  be  almost  invariably  adulterated,  the  adulteration  consisting  in 
the  glazing  of  the  leaves  with  plumbago  or  black-lead ;  the  caper,  Uke- 
wise,  being  subject  to  admixture  with  other  substances,  as  paq^y-husk, 
lie  tea,  and  leaves  other  than  those  of  tea.  The  green  teas  are  equally 
invariably  adulterated  with  colouring  matters,  and  the  addition  of  ex- 
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Iwartad  taa-legroi,  made  vp  wiA  gmn,  te^  and  odaer  tnattenu  io  this 
country,  Br.  Hawaii  fays,  theie  is  veaHy  no  such  tfaiog  aa  a  goeen  tea-* 
that  is,  a  tea  which  po88e8aae4i  natuval  giean  hue. 

Hfiik,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  almost  oniTersaUy  adaUeratod  with  wscter. 
Swsh  an  adnlteration  is,  at  all  ewnts,  not  like  that  df  tea,  aalonktedto 
stfibot  health  injnrionsly,  bat  the  immorality  of  the  piadaoe  is  flOMeading. 
Vinegars  are  uniformly  adulterated  with  solfifaane  aoid,  jnd  sometimes 
-with  water,  sour  beer,  and  cyder.  Pickles  are  almost  as  unifiannly  adul- 
terated with  that  poisonous  metal  copper,  and  this  is  ^nore  paiticttlaiiiy 
the  ease  when  they  ooDsist  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  as  gberkins  mid 
beans.  This  is  also  the  case  in  preserved  fruits  and  TOgetafales.  Gayemoe 
pepper  and  cnrrypowder  are  made  espedal  objects  of  poBscmous  adul- 
teration :  Cayenne  with  red  lead,  cinnabar,  Venetian  red,  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  curry-powder  with  red  lead,  and  lice^  and  salt  What  are 
called  anchovies  are  in  seven  cases  out  of  twenty-eight  Dutch  fish. 
Potted  bloaters  are  almost  uniformly  coloured  by  means  of  red  eardi,  -as 
is  also  anohovy  paste.  Sauces  are  adulterated  iMi  treacle,  salt,  Arme- 
nian bole,  and  charred  wood.  Preserves  and  jams  very  generaIly«oatain 
co|^r.  Lard  is  frequently  extensively  adulterated  with  water  and 
potato  flour,  as  well  as  with  certain  saline  substanoes.  The  most  hurtful 
adulterations  are  in  the  case  of  coloured-sugar  oonfeetioneTy,  and  afiker 
them  in  vrane,  beer,  and  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  common  substances  used  in  the  adulteration  of  beer, 
especially  porter,  is  the  cocculus  indicus,  of  which  a  pound  is  said  to  *be 
equal  to  a  sack  (four  bushels)  of  malt,  in  giving  fulness,  ridmess,  and 
darkness  of  colour.  2359  cwt.  imported  in  a  year  must  ihus  save  to  the 
brewers  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,056,000  bushels  of  malt  CoeenhB 
indious  is  poisonous  to  all  animals,  and  a  wdl-known  use  of  it  is  lor 
stupifying  of  fish.  Mr.  Johnston  says  that  it  is  probable  that  tbepeoo- 
liarly  disgusting  forms  of  intoxication  sometimes  seen  among  the  lower 
dasses  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cocculus  indicus. 

About  40,000  lbs.  of  grains  of  paradise  are  at  present  snnnalfy  im* 
ported  into  England  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  fictitious  appearanoe 
of  strength  to  malt  and  spirituous  liquors.  They  are  used  piincipally 
alon^  with  capsicum  and  juniper  berries,  to  give  a  strong,  hot  flavour  -to 
London  gin ;  and,  along  with  cocculus  indicus  and  other  bitters,  .to  give 
a  relish  and  warmth  to  beer. 

It  is  not  the  retail  dealer  who  adulterates  so  mueh  as  Ae  manofiio- 
tnrers,  and  the  roasters  and  grinders  of  articles  of  consumption.  .  Neve^* 
iheless,  ihe  latter  does  his  part  in  the  way  of  adulteration,  although  to  a 
mimh  less  extent  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  disgrace  to  tiie  boasted 
civilisation  of  the  country.  It  is  grievous  to  think  how  many  persons 
have  died,  and  still  continue  to  die,  from  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary 
precautions,  and  from  living  in  violation  of  the  fimdamental  laws  ^anid 
rules  of  health  ;  but  it  is  abominable  to  know  that  a  great  part  of  these 
are  slowlv  killed  and  destroyed  by  the  infamous  adulteration  of  their  food 
and  drink.  Now  that  the  magnitude  of  the  mischief  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  the  methods  by  which  the  several  adulterations  practised 
may  be  discovered  >with  ease  and  certainty  have  been  pointed  out,  we  may, 
it  is  to  hp  hoped,  expect  that  but  a  very  short  period  will  be  permitted  to 
elapse  before  the  subject  shall  be  duly  considered  and^iisoossed  with^riesr 
to  some  effectiw  legidation. 
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THE  BiJPTESM  OF  THE  VOOR. 

IBOM  THE  F&BNCH  OF  HioisiFFB  MOREAU. 

Bt  Mrs.  Bubmbt. 

HioisiPFE  MoBEAU  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  genius  wliom  that 
gaunt^  ruthless,  desolating  tyrant — Poverty — has  first  cradled  and  then 
crushed.  Had  his  innate  poetical  talents  been  appreciated  and  fostered, 
he  might  have  become  one  of  the  literary  stars  of  his  native  France ;  but 
in  the  struggle  against  misery  and  destitution  his  energies  were  over- 
whelmed, his  spirit  brakes,  and  he  who  had  dreamed  of  fame,  died  the 
death  of  a  pauper-outcast  in  an  hospital  supported  by  charity.  This 
unfortunate  poet,  who  w«b  bom  in  1810,  and  had  beeii  an  orphan  from 
his  infancy,  after  having  ^nished  his  education  at  a  seminary  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  came  to  Paris,  flushed  with  all  the  romantic  hopes,  the  vain  aspi- 
rations of  youth  and  enthusiasm,  dependiog  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
mental  gifts,  not  only  for  success,  but  for  daily  bread.  "  He  imagined," 
says  his  admirer,  Felix  Pyat,  *^  tiiat  he  had  but  tosing  to  live  ;  and  that 
the  lyre  which  in  ancient  times  had  the  power  of  making  stones  move  of 
themselves,  and  of  taming  wild  beasts,  would  have  some  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  men.  Ysdn  hope !  The  poet's  song  is  lost  amidst  the  uproar 
of  citiea  ae  that  of  the  bird  is  lost  amidst  the  storms  of  heaven.'' 

The  busy  crowds  hearkened  not  to  his  lays ;  the  heir-presumptive  of 
B^ranger — the  poet  of  the  people — found  neither  sympathy  nor  encou- 
ragement ;  misery  alone  haunted  his  steps  ;  and  he  had  not  the  means, 
like  De  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  to  wait  for  that  renown  which  was 
to  make  their  poems  profitable  to  them.  In  order  to  obtain  a  scanty 
living,  he  was  obliged  to  give  lessons  to  young  children,  and  waste  his 
talents  in  writing  stories  to  please  his  little  pupils,  and  their  superannuated 
grandmothers.  This  life  became  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  sought  for 
employment  as  a  jouzneyman  printer.  It  was  while  undergoing  extreme 
privations  that  be  composed  that  mnoh-admtred  wodk  entitled  ''Myosotis." 
But  want  and  disappointment  are  too  often  the  harbingers  of  disease,  and 
poor  Moreau  was  at  length  compelled  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  a  public  hospital. 

Felix  Pyat,  who  had  endeavoured  to  befriend  the  starving  poet,  went, 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  other  literary  men,  to  inquire  after  him  at 
the  hospital.  "  It  was  on  the  20th  of  December,  1838,"  he  says,  "  that 
we  went  to  the  hospital,  and  having  crossed  its  grass-grown  courts, 
gloomy  as  a  churchyard,  and  its  low  corridors,  vaulted  like  tombs — we 
found,  in  the  hall  of  the  amphitheatre,  .a  body  lying  on  a  stone  table. 
Whose  corpse  was  this  ?  It  was  Number  Twelve.  So  many  men  die 
there  that  they  do  not  designate  them  by  their  names,  they  merely  number* 
them.  And  who  was  Nomber  Twelve  ?  A  poor  poet,  the  poet  Heg^sippe 
Moreau  V* 

He  had  perished  in  the  flower  of  life,  a  victim  of  neglect  and  poverty ! 
Is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  extinction  of  genius  under  the  rouf  h 
pressure  of  iron-handed  adversity  ? — Alas !  no. — The  gay,  the  busy,  the 
self-interested  of  the  world  may  know  nothing  of  the  fate  of  many  to 
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whom  Nature  had  been  lavish  of  her  gifts ;  but  the  magic  circle  of  bright 
intelligence  would  be  less  limited  than  it  is,  if  distress,  obscurity,  and 
the  grave,  did  not  too  often  bury  the  children  of  genius  ere  thdr  light 
had  dazzled  society,  and  secured  a  needful  pittance  for  themselves. 

Among  the  papers  which  were  found  at  the  hospital  after  the  death  of 
poor  '<  Number  Twelve,"  or  U^g^ippe  Moreau,  belonging  to  him,  was 
a  little  poem,  of  which  the  following  is  a  close  translation  : 

THE  BAPTISM  OF   THE  POOB. 

In  meditation  plunged,  an  ode  my  theme, 
Musing  I  sat — ^wnen  nark !  As  from  the  ground 

There  came,  to  chase  away  my  waking  dream. 
An  infant's  cry— a  feeble  wailing  sound. 

Within  the  porter's  humble  lodge,  a  boy 
Is  bom  unto  tiie  world,  and  beauteous  he 

Even  as  a  royal  child.    What  chimes  of  joy 
Are  pealing !— Sleep,  poor  babe— they  do  not  ring  for  thee ! 

At  thy  baptismal  hour,  no  pomp  presides— - 
A  slight  repast,  some  neighbours,  and  one  priest 

To  celebrate  the  rite— there's  nought  besides 
Needed  to  make  thee  heir  of  heaven  at  least. 

At  yonder  font,  amidst  a  gorgeous  scene. 
With  olessings  loud,  some  prelate  bows  the  knee ; 

Yet  with  anathemas  murmured  between — 
Sleep  on  in  peace,  poor  babe — ^they  are  not  meant  for  thee. 

No  statesmen's  ermined  robes  around  thy  couch 
Have  fluttered,  while  their  wearers  hailed  thy  voice 

In  tones  that  seemed  their  fealty  to  vouch, 
And  spoke  of  joy — as  sycophants  rejoice. 

The  world's  first  noise  to  reach  thy  tender  ear 
Hath  not  been  words  of  faithless  treachery ; 

If  to  a  cradle  dark  deceit  be  near — 
Sleep  infant — sleep  in  peace — it  hovers  not  o'er  thee ! 

Sleep,  offspring  of  the  poor !  There  is  an  hour 
Which  passes  slowly  o'er  a  guilty  head. 

When  conscience  sways  with  her  remorseful  power, 
And  slumber  flies  the  rich  man's  downy  bed. 

When  solemn  midnight  tolls  from  yonder  dome, 
'Tis  said  they  at  the  louvre  phantoms  see — 

That  make  them  shudder  at  that  hour  of  doom — 
But  thou  mayst  sleep,  poor  babe— God  watches  over  thee. 

Thy  tender  years  within  a  poorhouse-walls 
To  pass— then  hurried  to  far  cattle-fields — 

Such  is  thy  fate ;   and  oft  when  hun^r  calls. 
To  start  up  from  the  straw  no  rest  that  yields-— 

To  Rroan — ^to  suffer — 'tis  the  common  law ; 
But  of  the  people's  mighty  mass  thou'lt  be : 

Though  threat'ning  storms  keep  crowned  heads  in  awe. 
Sleep  thou  in  peace,  poor  babe— they  will  not  injure  thee ! 
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THE  CRISIS. 

(OONTINUED  FROM  "tHK  BEGEPTION  OF  THK  DEAD.") 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Uwholt  Wish." 


It  wanted  but  throe  days  to  the  wedding  of  Adeline  de  Castella  with 
the  Baron  de  la  Chasse,  when  she  stole  at  the  dask  of  evening  to  her 
Other's  shrubbery,  to  meet  Mr.  St.  John.  He  had  been  very  little  to  the 
chateau  since  Signor  de  Castella's  final  and  positive  rejection  of  him,  but 
had  met  Adeline  elsewhere.  He  was  waiting  for  her  now,  as  she  came 
up,  and,  after  greeting  her,  drew  forth  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

*^  It  is  from  my  modier,  Adeline,"  he  said ;  and  she  broke  the  seal,  and 
they  both  read  it  together. 

But  we  must  first  of  all  allude  to  a  portion  of  the  history,  upon  which 
it  is  not  so  pleasant  to  touch.  Mr.  St.  John,  after  many  nuther  efiforts, 
quite  ineffectual,  to  shake  the  resolution  of  M.  de  Castella,  had  urged 
Adeline,  as  a  last  resource,  to  fly  with  him  from  her  fiither^s  home  and 
from  the  hated  marriage.  At  the  first  broaching  of  the  subject  she  was 
inexpressibly  shocked,  and  refused  to  listen.  But  he  brought  forth  argu- 
ments of  the  most  persuasive  eloquence — and  reasoning  eloquence  is 
convincing  when  it  comes  from  beloved  lips.  It  is  useless  to  follow 
the  matter,  or  to  describe  the  days,  step  by  step :  it  is  su£Scient  to  say 
that  Mr.  St.  John  spared  no  exertion  to  gam  his  point.  He  truly 
thought,  in  all  honour,  that  he  was  acting  for  Adeline's  happiness  and 
welfare,  and  at  lengili  he  wrung  from  her  a  most  reluctant  consent. 
Which  consent,  it  is  probable,  he  nevbr  would  have  obtained,  but  that  he 
pressed  his  mother  into  the  service.  Now  let  us  read  Mrs.  St.  John's 
letter :  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  not  the  first  Adeline  had  received  from 
her: 

''  Mt  dear  Mademoiselle  de  Castella, — Frederick  tells  me  that 
you  demurred  to  the  arguments  of  my  previous  letter,  as  being  only  used 
out  of  courtesy  to  you.  You  judge  perfectly  right  in  believing  I  look 
upon  elopements  in  general  with  a  severe  eye:  every  gentlewoman, 
mother,  and  respecter  of  social  order,  does :  but  your  case  appears  to  be 
a  most  peculiar  one.  Your  whole  ^ture  happiness,  perhaps  life,  is  at 
stake,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  positive  auty  to  save  you  from  the 
obnoxious  marriage  which  threatens  you.  But  were  it  not  that  M.  de 
Castella  has  assured  us  (in  his  letter  to  my  stepson,  Mr.  Isaac  St.  John) 
that  he  has  no  personal  objection  to  Frederick — ^that  were  it  not  for  this 
unlucky  previous  contract  he  should  be  proud  of  the  alliance,  I  should . 
never  have  lent  myself  to  his  obtaining  you  clandestinely.  Another 
thought  has  abo  had  weight  with  me :  that  if  the  step  must  be  taken 
(and  I  really  see  no  other  way  of  escape  for  you)  it  will  be  better  that  it 
be  done  wim  my  sanction  than  without  it.  I  trust,  when  time  shall  have 
soothed  M.  de  Castella's  anger,  he  will  thank  me,  and  acknowledge  that 
I  acted  for  the  best 

**  I  am  not  suffidently  recovered  to  travel  to  Folkestone,  as  Frederick 
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wished,  but  Lady  Anne  Saville  has  offered  to  supply  my  place.  She 
leaves  with  her  husband  for  Folkestone  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  will 
receive  you  there  from  Frederick's  hands.  She  will  conduct  you  at  once 
to  London,  to  my  house,  where  you  will  remab  my  guest  until  the 
marriage,  which  of  course  must  take  place  at  once ;  after  which,  you  will 
leave  for  Castfe-Waler,  and  pass  there  a  brief  sojoaim  before  you  start 
£oT  the  South.  The  settlements  are  here,  waiting  for  your  sigpaature  and 
Frederick's :  Mr.  Isaac  St  John  has  already  affixed  his. 

^'  I  am  impstieDt  to  Teoetve  and  weloome  you,  And  believe  xBey^ny  dear 
dild,  I  ^sill^always^eiidenoor  to  be  to  you  as  an  >affectianaAe  moldber. 

'<S£UKASx.JOHff.^ 

^'.And  now,  Adeline,  my  deaMst,"  he  said,  ^'  you  will  be  in  xvadineis 
to-morrow  Jiig^." 

^'  When  are  we  to  be  manied  ?"  she  wy^qtered.  She  might  well  bend 
her  sweet  face  downwards  as  she  asked  it. 

"Adeline,  yon  see  what  my  mother  says.  I  have  written  to  procure 
it  tpeoialliceiise,  and  tiie  Protestant  ceremony  shall  be  performed  on  omr 
lanml,  so  diat  we  may  at  least  be  secured  £raam  separation.  Should  the 
fomis  of  year  own  leligion  require  any  dday,  which  I  do  not  anticipate, 
yon  -null  jremain  *with  my  mother  until  they  can  be  oompletad.  My  home 
401  town  is  at  Mirart^s." 

<<  You — ^}'ou  will  be  kind  to  lae  ?"  she  faltered,  bursting  into  Aeaa. 
^^  I  am  leaviz^a  happy  home,  my  mother,  my  frther,  the  fneods  of  n^ 
dhildhood,  I  am  leaving  all  for  you ;  you  'will  always  be  kind  to  me?" 

^'Adeline,". he  intem^»led,  as  he  clasped  her  tenderiy  to  bin,  "how 
•can  you  put  the  question  ?  I  am  abont  to  make  you  my  dear  wife  $^  I 
will  «herish  you  as  you  never  yet  were  oherished.  Yonr  parents  have 
loved  you  dsMriy,  but  not  with  suoh  a  love  as  mine.  I  wiU  make  yoar 
life  one  dream  of  happiness.  No  mother  ever  watched  o¥er  her  first-'hom, 
as  I  will  watch  over  and  •cherish  you." 

Save  for  the  wild  beating  of  her  heart,  as  it  lay  against  his,  he  might 
have  thought  her  cold,  so  still  did  she  remain.  It  was  the  impassioned 
wJaHnffWS  of  alUperfiact  love,  too  deep,  too  pure  £or  utterance. 

"  You  ace  leamng  idiis  home  for  one  more  beautiful,"  heoontiBued ; 
^'yon  will  lorgive  me  ibr  saying  so  when  you  see  Castle- Wafer ;  a  hone 
wnece  you  will  mgn  its  iddL  I  speak  not  now  of  mysd^  Its  vetaineis 
ve  tried  and  faithful :  they  have  been  ours  from  generation  io  genem- 
rion.  They  served  my  father,  they  have  served  my  broidier,  they  will 
fer«e<me;  and  you,  their  mistress,  will  .be  revered  and  worshipped.  It 
will  be  a  happy  home :  and  though  we  may  eojoom  occasionally  in  foreign 
lands,  or  goto  mingle  in  die  gaieties  of  the  world,  we  shall  retum  to  it 
with  A  aest  that  in  time  will  render  us  loth  to  quit  it.  There  we  will 
bring  up  our  ohildsen,  and  train  them  to  goodness ;  there  <we  will  learn  to 
Hve,  so  that  we  may  .become  worthy  to  inherit  a  better  world ;  the -mode 
of  worship  may  be  different,  but  tne  faith  and  end  are  the  same— one 
hope,  one  heanwn,  one  God.  Oh,  Adeline,  put  away  all  fear  for  the 
ftiture,  all  doubt  of  me,  if  indeed  you  oould  have  such !  I  would  bid 
another  trust  to  my  honour,  I  conjure  you  .to  confide  in  my  love." 

Just  at  the  condurion  of  the  interview,  a  sudden  cou^  near  them  was 
bmwL     St.  John  stepped  aside  a  £sw  paoes,.and  theie,  Gnabttich,  was 
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■Mitwl  the  oonftssor,  •Father  Msrc.  Coold  ^fae  iui?e  beoi  Aere  ikuig-? 
if  60,  be  nnMrt  have  henrd  more  thaa  it  was  espedieQt  lie  ahouM,  loid 
%t,  John  bit  liiB  lips  with  Tezatioii. 

^  I  did  not  hxHm  you  -were  so  near,  £rther/' 

^'  I  haye  this  instant  sat  down,  my  son.  I  am  no  longer  young,  and 
my  legs  pam  >me  when  I  stroll  far :  my  walk  this  evenbg  has  been  a 
long  one." 

"  fie  may  have  oome  iqs  but  now,"  was  the  mental  oondmion  of 
Mr.  St.  John. 

Dbe  i^an  of  1:he  getting  away  was  diis.  On  the  fcilowing  ni^t 
feline  was  to  retire  to  her  chamber  early,  nnder  the  plea  of  headadie, 
iOT'Sone  other  slight  indisposition ;  and,  after  dismissing  Louise,  to  hafait 
herself  as  she  deemed  suitable  fbr  her  journey.  <Bhe  was  then  to  steal 
dowin 'Stairs  and  out  of  the  house,  before  it  was  locked  up  for  the  night, 
into  the  garden,  where  Mr.  St  John  would  be  waiting  for  her.  The 
«ame  'light  vehicle,  half  cart,  half  gig,  which  had  once  before  taken 
Mr.  Bt  John,  would  be  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  Odesque.  There 
Haisf  would  take  the  ntght-train,  which  passed  from  Amiens  to  Bou- 
logne, and  go  at  once  on  board  the  Folkestone  steamer,  Mr.  St.  John 
baving  ascertained  that  the  tide  served  and  the  steamer  started  at  a 
mBtable  hour  fbr  them,  very  early  in  the  morning.  By  these  means  tiiey 
hoped  to  get  a  whole  night^s  start  before  the  absence  of  Adeline  was 
disoovered.  The  scheme  appeared  feasflde  enough  in  theory,  hot  in 
practice  ?     That  remained  to  be  proved. 

What  a  day  it  was  for  Adeline !  She  was  in  wretched  spirits,  ifre- 
quently  in  tears.  She  was  a  bad  one  to  carry  on  a  dec^tion:  if  she 
could  but  have  changed  places  widi  Rose  Darling  for  a  day!  The 
evening  arrived,  and  the  family  were  sitting  in  the  western  drawing- 
room,  when  Mr.  St.  John  came  in.  Some  of  them  looked  up  in  surprise, 
his  visits  had  of  late  been  so  rare.  A  spirit  of  dulness  seemed  to  over- 
hang the  party.  M.  do  Castella  propos^  chess  to  his  sisteiwin-law,  and 
Rose  opened  the  piano  and  began  to  sing.  Now  of  all  songs,  what 
should  she  choose  on  that  identi<^  night  but  ^*  Kathleen  Mavoumeen  T 
Talk  of  fatality  and  ominous  coincidences,  I  am  sure  there  eadst  saeh 
tilings.  Rose  had  not  sung  that  song  for  months,  nay,  for  yean,  and 
vet  she  must  hunt  it  up  then.  Had  any  one  asked  her  for  it,  she  would 
have  refused,  with  many  a  sarcasm  at  '^  old-fashioned  taste,"  "  English 
ideas,"  and  have  commenced  some  Italian  or  German  or  Spanish  rubbish, 
and  screamed  it  through  in  defiance.  She  came  to  the  words,  ^<  To 
think  that  from  Erin  and  thee  I  must  part,  it  may  be  for  years,  or  it 
may  be  for  ever,''  when  deep  sobs  startled  her. 

Adeline  had  Hstened — ^leaning  back  in  her  grandmamma's  fimteui], 
for  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  knitting,  and  had  taken  her  seat  on  a  chair 
near  the  lamp — listened  to  the  song  with  an  oppressed  heart.  The 
words  seemed  singularly  applicable  to  her :  she  was  leaving  her  country, 
her  home,  and  her  dear  parents,  it  might  be  for  years,  or  it  might  be  for 
ever.  Her  sobs  burst  forth  unchecked,  and  the  whole  room  lookad  up 
in  amaaement.    Rose  brought  her  song  to  a  sudden  stand-still. 

Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  near  the  piano,  strode  suddenly  fovwaxd 
towards  Adeline,  but  arrested  his  steps  half-way,  and  strode  as  euddealy 
hwk  again.     Anxious  inquiries  were  pressed  upon  Adeline,  and  hit 
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inother  lud  down  her  embroidery,  rose  and  went  to  her.  Adeline 
declared  it  was  nothing ;  a  sudden  fit  of  low  spirits  that  wonld  pass 
awaj,  and  Mr.  St.  John  whispered  Rose  to  continue  her  song.  When 
it  was  over,  he  wished  them  good  night,  and  soon  afterwards,  Adeline, 
pleading  fatigue,  sud  she  would  go  to  bed. 

^'Do,  dear  diild,"  acquiesced  her  mother;  ^'jou  don't  seem  very 
weU." 

''Good  night,  dear,  dear  mamma,"  she  said,  clinging  round  her 
mother's  neck,  while  the  rebellious  tears  again  streamed  from  her  eyes. 
She  would  have  given  half  the  anticipated  happiness  of  her  future  life 
for  her  mother  to  have  blessed  her,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  ask  it.  She 
approached  her  father  last,  hesitatingly;  kissed  him — a  most  unusual 
tmng,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to  encourage  these  familiarities,  even  from 
his  daughter — ^and  left  the  room,  struggling  convulsively  to  suppress 
her  sobs. 

After  sitdng  in  her  chamber  a  few  minutes,  to  recover  serenity,  she 
rang  for  Louise.  Up  came  that  demoiselle,  in  open  surprise  that  her 
young  lady  should  have  retired  so  early.  Adeline  said  she  had  a  head- 
ache, let  her  take  off  her  dress,  and  then  dismissed  her. 

Adeline  bolted  the  door  and  began  to  look  around  her.  Shock  the 
first :  her  wardrobe  was  locked  and  the  key  gone.  The  dress  and  bonnet 
she  meant  to  wear  were  in  it ;  so  she  had  to  ring  again. 

**  I  want  the  key  of  the  wardrobe,"  she  said,  when  Louise  entered. 
« It  is  locked." 

Louise  felt  in  her  pocket,  brought  forth  the  key,  and  threw  the  doors 
back  on  their  hinges.     ^'  What  should  she  give  to  mademoiselle?" 

This  was  a  poser.  At  any  other  time  Adeline  would  have  ordered 
her  to  leave  the  wardrobe  open,  and  go.  But  her  self-consciousness  and 
dread  of  discovery  caused  her  to  hesitate  then. 

**  I  want — ^a — ^pocket-handkerchief,"  stammered  Adeline. 

Sharp  flung  the  doors  to  again,  were  locked,  and  the  key  returned 
to  Louisa's  pocket.  "Parbleu,  mademoiselle,"  was  her  exclamation, 
turning  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  "as  if  your  handkerchiefs  were  kept  in  the 
wardrobe !" 

Adeline  knew  they  were  not  as  well  as  Louise,  but  just  then  she  had 
not  her  wits  about  her.     She  was  growing  desperate. 

''  One  would  think  we  had  a  thief  in  the  house,  by  the  way  in  which 
you  keep  places  locked,"  she  excSimed.  "  Leave  the  wardrobe  open, 
Louise." 

'^  Indeed,  and  we  have  something  as  bad  as  a  thief,"  answered  Louise, 
grumblingly.  "  If  Susanne  wants  anything  for  madame,  and  thinks  she 
can  find  it  here,  she  makes  no  scruple  of  coming  and  turning  about 
mademoiselle's  things.  Only  three  days  ago  it  took  me  an  hour  to  put 
them  straight  after  her." 

*'  Well,  leave  the  wardrobe  open  for  to-night,"  said  Adeline,  "  you  can 
lock  it  again  to-morrow,  if  you  will."  And  Mademoiselle  Louise  swung 
the  doors  back  agidn,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Adeline  proceeded  to  dress  herself.  She  put  on  a  dark  silk  dress,  a  light, 
thin,  cashmere  shawl,  and  a  straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  white  ribbons. 
She  also  threw  over  her  shoulders  a  costly  silk  travelling  cloak,  lined  and 
trimmed  with  ermine.  It  had  been  a  present  to  her  from  Madame 
de  Beaufoy  against  her  journey  to  the  South.     She  was  soon  ready,  but 
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it  was  scarcely  time  to  go.  She  was  pale  as  death;  so  pale  that  the  re- 
flexion of  her  own  face  in  the  glass  startled  her.  Her  head  swam  rounds 
her  limbs  trembled,  and  she  felt  sick  at  heart.  She  began  to  doubt  if  she 
should  have  strength  to  go.     She  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  minutes  passed  rapidly,  and  it  would  soon  be  time,  if  she  went  at 
all.  She  felt  in  her  pocket :  all  was  there.  Her  purse,  containing  a  few 
Napoleons,  her  handkerchief,  a  small  phial  of  Cologne  water,  and  a  little 
case  containing  his  gifts  and  letters. 

She  arose  and  placed  her  hands  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  but,  too  ill 
and  agitated  to  proceed,  turned  round,  drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  sat 
down  again*  The  longer  she  stopped  the  worse  she  grew,  and,  making 
a  desperate  e£Fort,  she  extinguished  the  light,  opened  the  door,  and  glided 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

All  seemed  quiet.  She  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  servants'  voices 
in  their  distant  apartments,  nothing  else,  and  she  stole  noiselessly  down 
the  staircase^  and  across  the  lighted  hall.  As  she  was  opening  the  front 
door,  some  one  came  out  of  the  western  drawing-room,  and  Adeline,  with 
a  quick,  nervous  effort,  passed  through,  before  whoever  it  was  E^ould 
be  in  sight,  pulling  the  door  gently  after  her. 

Oh,  misery !  oh,  horror !  rlanted  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  right  in 
front  of  her,  as  if  he  had  stopped  on  the  spot  and  fEdlen  into  a  reverie, 
was  the  priest,  Father  Marc.  He  elided  up  the  steps,  and  seized  her 
arm,  and  Adeline  cried  out,  with  a  shrill,  startled  cry. 

It  was  heard  by  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufoy,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  and 
she  came  running  out.  It  was  heard  by  Mr.  St.  John  from  his  hiding- 
place,  behind  one  of  the  lions  of  the  fountain,  and  he  hastened  forward. 

'*0h,  Adeline,  mistaken  child,  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  her  aunt. 
"  You  would  leave  your  home  clandestinely  !  you,  Adeline  de  Castella  T' 

^*  Aunt  1  aunt !  nave  mercy  on  me !  I — I  do  believe  I  am  dying !  I 
would  rather  die  than  go  through  what  I  have  gone  through  lately !" 

"  And  better  for  you,"  was  the  stern  replv  '*  Death  is  preferable  to 
dishonour." 

She  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  St.  John,  who  now  neared  them.  Adeline 
broke  from  her  aunt  and  the  priest,  and  fell  forward  in  his  arms,  shriek- 
ing out,  "  Oh,  Frederick !  Frederick  !  protect  me  in  this  dreadful  hour!" 

Agnes  de  Beaufoy  flew  into  the  drawing-room,  crying  out  that  Mr. 
St  John  was  running  away  with  Adeline,  and  they  all  went  flocking  out. 
St.  John's  first  effort  was  directed  to  tbothe  Adelme :  his  second  to  bear 
her  into  the  house.    The  priest  went  away  in  the  direction  of  his  chapel. 

For  some  time  all  was  astonishment  and  confusion.  Every  one  seemed 
to  be  talking  at  once,  reproving  Mr.  St.  John.  She  still  clung  to  him, 
as  if  to  part  with  him  would  be  to  part  with  life,  and  he  protected  her 
valiantly.     The  first  distinguishable  words  were  from  Sienor  de  Castella. 

<'  So  this  is  the  recompense  we  receive  from  you !  basely  to  betray  her  I 
to  lead  her  to  dishonour!" 

St.  John  was  paler  than  Mary  Carr  ever  remembered  to  have  seen  him, 
but  his  voice  and  bearing  were  perfectly  calm.  "  I  was  leading  her  away 
to  happiness,"  he  answered;  "  ere  many  hours  had  elapsed  she  would 
have  been  my  honoured  wife.  Had  my  mother  been  well,  she  would 
have  received  her  at  Folkestone,  but  she  is  unable  yet  to  quit  her  room, 
and  Lady  Anne  Saville,  than  whom  one  of  higher  character  and  consi- 
deration does  not  exist,  is  there  awaiting  her.     My  brother  vacates 
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Casile-WBler  for  her  reeeption ;  the  aettlemeDts,  ai  thsj  ware  piopoted 
to  ycNi,  are  drawa  up,  waiting  for  oar  signatures ;  and  untH  the  manriafj^ 
oould  hare  taken  place — had  there  been  but  aa  hour's  deiaj^-Adeltne 
would  have  remained  under  my  mother's  roof  and  protection,  conducted 
to  it  by  Lady  Anne.  There  are  the  youshers  for  what  I  assert,"  he  added, 
throwing  some  letters  on  the  table.  ^/  lead  her  to  dishonour!  Had 
you,  Signer  de  CasteUa^  evinced  the  oonsideratbn  f<Mc  her  happiness,  that 
I  have  for  her  honour,  there  would  not  be  this  di^mte  now." 

"  And  you,  shameless  girl,  thus  to  disgrace  your  name !'' 

^  Reproach  her  not^"  int^vopted  Mr.  St.  John ;  ^  I  will  not  sn£Eer  a 
harsh  word  to  her  in  my  presence.  For  this  step  I  aione  am  to  blame. 
Adeline  waa  resolute  in  refoslng  to  listen  or  aoeode  to  it^  and  she  never 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the  countenance  afforded  to  her  in  it  by  m^ 
fiunily.  M.  de  Caetella,  this  is  no  moment  for  delicacy :  I  therefoiie  tell 
you  openly  she  shall  be  my  wife.  Our  plans  of  to*<iight  are  frustiated, 
and  should  we  be  able  to  carry  out  no  odier  for  her  esoape,.  Adeline  must 
ronounce  at  the  aitar  the- husband  you  would  thrust  upon  her." 

**-  You  are  insolent,  sir,"  said  M»  de  Castella. 

^'  Not  insolent,"  he  replied,  <<  but  determined." 

There  is  no  lime  to  pursue  the  discussion.  It  was  long  and  stormy. 
Madame  de  Castella  cried  all  the  while,  but  old  Madame  de  Beaufoy  was 
a  little  inclined  to  favour  St.  John.  Not  that  she  i4)proved  of  the 
attempted  escapade,  but  he  was  so  wondrous  a  favourite  of  hers,  that 
die  could  not  remain  in  aager  wil^  him  Icmg,  and  she  kept  xapptng  her 
stick  approvingly  on  the  floor  at  many  things  he  satd,  something  afber 
the  manner  of  a  certain  house  of  ours,  when  it  cries  out  "  Hear,  hear  l'' 
Adeline  stood  by  Mr.  St.  John,  shaking  with  convulsive  sobs,  her  white 
veil  covering  her  fioee,  and  the  costly  cloak  foiling  from  her  shoulders  and 
sweeping  t^e  ground.     Her  fother  suddenly  turned  to  her; 

'<  Adeline  de  Castella,  are  you  determined  to  marry  tiiis  mas?" 

^'  Speak  out,  Adeline,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  for  no  answer  came  from  her. 

"  I — cannot — ^marry — ^De  la  Chasse,"  she  faltered. 

^  And  you  ate  determined  to  marry  him> — this  Protestant  fingiishmaa  ?" 

'^  If  I  may,"  she  whispered,  her  sobs  g^wing  violent. 

^To-morrow  morning  I  will  discuss  with  you  this  subject,"  proceeded 
M.  de  Castella,  still  addvessing  his  daughter.  '^  At  the  conclusion  of  our 
interview,  you  shall  be  free  to  choose  between — between  the  husband  I 
marked  out  for  you,  and  him,  who^iow  stands  by  yoor  side." 

^  On  your  honour  ?"  exobiffied  Mr.  St  Jomi,  surprised  out  of  the 
romark. 

<<  My  word,  sir,  is  valuabla|»  youm,"  was  the  haughty  reply.  "  When 
my  daughter  shall  have  heard  all  I  have  to  say,  she  shall  ^en.  be  free  to- 
foUow  her  own  will     I  will  not  further  influence  her." 

<^  You  will  permit  me  to  receive  her  dedeion  from  her  own  lips  ?" 

<'  I  tell  you  I  will  not  further  control  her.  Shie  shall  be  as  free  to  act- 
as  I  am.     And  now^  Mr.  St.  John,  good  night  to  yoo." 

*^  Would  to  heaven  we  were  manmd,  th^  I  might  remain  and  watch 
orer  you  this  night!"  he  whispered,  zs  he  reluctantly  released  Adeline^ 
and  bid  her  adieu.  <<  You  need  all  soothing  consolation,  and  there  aK» 
none  to  offer  it.  Yet  be  comforted,  my  dear  love,  for  if  M.  de  Castelkb 
shall  keep  his  word,  it  is  our  last  parting." 

'« He  is  a  noble  fellow,  with  all  his  foults,"  mentally  egacnlated  Agnes^ 
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de  Beaofey,  a»  sbe  watched  Mr.  St.  John's  recediBg  fbna.  And  '^  all 
his  faults,"  what  were  they  ?  That  he  would  have  interfered  in  another's 
marriage  contract,  and  stolen  away  the  hride,  and  made  her  his  own. 

''  I  did  not  think  Adeline  had  got  it  in  her !"  whispered  Rose,  in  a 
glow  of  deiiffht,  to  Mary  Carr.  Rose  had  stood  in  a  rapture  of  admira- 
tion the  whole  time.  Adeline  and  Maxy  could  not  cast  old  scores  at  her, 
now. 

n. 

The  dreaded  interview  widi  M.  de  CastelJa  was  ail  but  orer,  and 
Adeline  leaned  against  the  straight-hacked  chair  in  the  cabinet,  more 
dead  than  alive,  so  completely  haS  her  fiither's  wovds  bereft  her  of  hope 
and  energy. 

When  Mr.  St.  John  first  opened  the  affair,  Sigaor  de  Castdia  had  felt 
considerably  annoyed,  and  would  not  glance  at  the  posaibiiity  of  breaking 
the  contract  with  De  la  Chasse.  But  M.  de  Caatella,  cold  ae  he  was  in 
manner,  was  not,  at  heart,  indiffiMrent  to  Adeline's  happinessb.  And  when 
he  found  how  entirely  she  was  bound  up  in  Mr.  St.  John,  and  the  latter 
brought  forth  his  munificent  proposals  and  departed  for  England  to  get 
ihem  triumphantly  confirmed,  then  M.  de  Caatella  began  in  secret  to 
waver.     But  now  stepped  in  his  confessor. 

Those  who  read  this,  are  of  course  aware  that  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  families,  especiaUy  foreign  ones,  the  confessor  eaevcises  much 
influence  over  temporal  matters  as  well  as  spiritual.  And  though  the 
confessor  to  the  Castellas,  Father  Marc,  had  not  hitherto  seen  cause  to 
put  hims^f  forward  in  such  affairs,  he  thought  he  was  bound  to  interfere 
now.  You  must  not  think  he  is  going  to  be  described  as  one  of  those 
vicious  priests,  half  serpent,  half — anything  else  that's  bad — sometimes 
represented  in'  works  of  history.  That  such  charaotMrs  have  existed 
there  is  no  doubt,  or  that  there  are  still  bad  Romish  priests,  like  there  ace 
some  bad  Protestant  clergymen,  but  Father  Marc  was  not  one.  He  waa 
a  good  man,  but  a  rigid  Romanist,  and  he  acted  for  what  he  deemed  the 
true  interest  of  Adeline,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  for  he  had  watched 
her  grow  up  from  infancy.  He  hunestly  believed  that  to  suffer  Adeline 
to  marry  an  Englishman  and  a  heretic,  and  make  her  home  in  Protes- 
tant England,  would  be  to  consign  her  to  perdition.  He  therefore  placed 
his  veto  upon  it,  a  veto  that  miffht  not  be  gainsaid,  and  forbid  the  con- 
tract to  be  interrupted  with  De  la  Chasse.  If  he  interfered  with,  what 
may  appear  to  us,  desperate  measures,  he  believed  the  cause  to  be 
deisperate  which  justified  them ;  and  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  dio- 
tates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  with  what  he  deemed  his  duty  to 
Adeline,  to  his  religion,  and  to  God. 

She  knew  it  all  now :  the  secret  of  her  faUier's  obstiaainr,  and  why  she 
must  give  up  Mr.  St.  John  and  marry  De  la  Chasse.  Sne  knew  that  i£ 
her  father  consented  to  her  heretical  marriage,  or  if  she  of  herself  per- 
sisted in  contracting  it,  the  Curse  of  the  Church  waa  to  alight  upon  her, 
and  upon  her  father's  house.  The  Cune  of  the  Church  I  Adeline  had 
been  reared  in  all  the  belief  and  doctrines  of  the  Romish  faithy  and  she 
oould  no  more  have  dared  to  act  in  defiance  of  that  awful  cune^  thm  she 
would  have  dared  to  raise  her  hand  against  her  own  life.  She  leaaed 
her  head  back  on  the  uncomfortable  chair,  and  moanad  aloud  in  her  over- 
whelming angoiBlL 
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'*  The  alternative  of  a  convent,"  she  gasped,  '<  cannot  that  he  given 
me?" 

<<  No,**  replied  M.  de  Castella,  '*  you  must  marry.  Your  mother  and 
I  cannot  consent  to  lose  you  from  our  sight,  as  it  was  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence we  should  lose  Maria.  You  must  choose  between  this  Englishman 
and  him  to  whom  you  are  betrothed.  If  vou  marry  the  Englishman, 
you — and  I,  Adeline — will  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  heaven.  Marry 
him  who  expects,  ere  three  days,  to  be  your  husband,  and  you  will  lead  a 
tranquil  life  here,  with  sure  hope  of  a  hereafter." 

"  Does  my  mother  know  of  this  ?"  she  uttered. 

^*  No.     She  will  know  it  soon  enough  if  your  decision  be  against  us." 

There  was  little  more  to  be  sud,  nothing  more  to  be  understood.  She 
comprehended  it  all,  and  the  situation  she  was  placed  in.  She  knew 
that,  for  her,  all  of  peace  and  joy  on  earth  were  over :  a  mirror  of  the 
future  flashed  before  her  mind's  eye ;  and  she  saw  herself  battling  witli 
its  waves,  and  it  was  one  broad  sea  of  never-ending  agony.  Her  heart 
fluttered  violently,  as  it  had  never  before  fluttered,  and  there  was  a 
strange  sensaiion  within  her,  as  if  some  mighty  weight  were  rushing  to 
her  brain.  She  tottered  as  she  rose  from  me  c^Air,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  table  to  steady  herself.  '^  There — there  is  nothing  more  ?"  she 
whispered. 

"  Nothing,  Adeline.     Save  to  give  your  reply  to  Mr.  St  John." 

She  was  passing  to  the  door  when  a  word  arrested  her.  She  leaned 
against  one  of  the  secr^tiures  as  her  father  spoke. 

**  I  do  not  ask  what  your  decision  will  be,  Adeline.  I  have  laid  the 
case  before  you,  as  it  exists,  without  circumlocution  and  without  disguise. 
I  said  last  night  I  would  not  bias  your  choice  by  a  word  of  mine,  and  I 
will  not." 

The  words  sounded  in  her  ear  very  like  a  mockery,  and' wild  thoughts 
came  across  her,  as  she  stood,  of  falling  at  her  Other's  feet,  and  beseech- 
ing him  to  have  mercy.  But  she  remembered  that  mercy,  for  her,  did 
not  rest  with  him. 

M.  de  Castella  became  alarmed  at  her  ghastly  look.  He  went  forward 
and  took  her  hands,  speaking  with  more  emotion  than  he  had  ever  be- 
trayed. **  Adelme,  may  the  holy  Virgin  support  you  through  this !  I 
have  but  your  welfare  at  heart,  my  cmld,  ana  were  only  your  temporal 
interests  at  stake,  were  it  to  tlie  loss  of  half  my  fortune,  I  would  not 
oppote  your  wish,  but  who  may  dare  to  put  aside  eternity?  Father 
Marc  is  acting  as  the  Church  judges  right,  and  I  at  least  may  not  gain- 
say him." 

He  released  her,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  door,  when  her  ikther 
spoke  again.     She  turned  towards  him. 

*<  Whatever  be  your  decision,  you  must  not  impart  the  nature  of  the 
impediment  to  Mr.  St.  John.     To  others  of  course  you  will  not." 

^'  Not  tell  him  the  cause  ?"  she  gasped ;  '^  not  tell  him !" 

"Holy  Saints,  no!"  he  burst  forth.  "Not  a  word.  Our  Church 
permits  not  her  secrets  to  be  revealed  to  heretics.    Promise  it." 

"  I  promise,"  she  repeated. 

"  Kiss  the  crucifix,"  he  added,  holding  it  out  to  her.  And  she  did  as 
he  desired,  and  so  sealed  her  lips. 

As  Adeline  left  the  cabinet,  she  encountered  Rose. 

"  What  a  while  you  have  been  in  there !    Your  wedding-dress  is  come. 
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and  lots  more  ibings.  Thej  are  gone  up-stairs  to  inspect  them,  and  I 
hare  been  waiting  for  you,  all  impatience.     Adeline  !  how  ill  you  look  T 

''  Is  Mr.  Stl  John  in  the  drawing-room  ?"  was  her  rejoinder. 

'<  Yes.  I  left  him  there,  all '  alone  in  his  glory,'  for  I  could  stay  away 
from  the  view  no  longer.  I  shall  go  up-stairs  without  you,  if  you  are 
not  coming." 

"  I  will  follow  you  presently,"  she  murmured. 

*'  Adeline,  let  me  into  a  secret.  I  won't  tell.  Will  the  dress  be  worn 
for  die  purpose  it  was  intended — De  la  Chasse*s  weddmg?" 

^^Yes,"  she  feebly  answered,  passing  on  to  the  west  drawing-room. 
Rose  arrested  still  further  her  impatient  steps,  and  gazed  after  her. 

<<  Whatever  is  the  matter?  How  strangely  ill  she  looks!  And  she 
says  her  marriage  is  to  come  off  with  De  la  Chasse !  I  wonder  whether 
that's  gospel:  or  nothing  but  a  blind?  When  the  wedding-mominjj^ 
comes,  we  may  find  Jock  o'  Hazledeen  enacted  in  real  life.  What 
glorious  fiin  it  would  be !" 

Mr.  St.  John  was  pacing  the  room  when  Adeline  went  in,  and  he  met 
her  with  a  joyous  smile,  and  would  have  clasped  her  to  him.  But  Ade- 
line de  Castella  was  possessed  of  extreme  rectitude  of  feeling.  She  now 
knew  that  in  two  days'  time  she  should  be  the  wife  of  the  Baron  de  la 
Chasse ;  and  there  was  as  much  repugnance  to  that  feeling,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  inclination,  in  suffering  anodier  to  embrace  her,  two 
days  before  the  marriage,  as  there  would  have  been  two  days  after  it. 
Alas !  though  her  fiBars  had  sometimes  assailed  her,  she  had,  from  the 
beginning,  too  surely  counted  on  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  St.  John. 
She  evaded  him,  and  walked  forward,  panting  for  breath. 

He  was  alarmed  as  he  gazed  upon  her.  He  saw  the  agitation  she  was 
in,  and  the  fearful  aspect  of  her  features,  which  still  wore  the  ghastly 
hue  they  had  assumed  in  the  cabinet.  He  took  one  of  her  hands  within 
his,  but  even  that  she  withdrew. 

*^  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Adeline,  what  is  this?" 

She  endeavoured  to  answer  him,  but  the  palpitation  in  her  throat  im- 
peded her  utterance.     The  oppression  on  her  breath  increased. 

''  Adeline  !  have  you  no  pity  for  my  suspense  ?" 

"  I — I— am  trying  to  tell  you,"  she  gasped  out,  with  a  jerk  between 
most  of  her  words.     "  I  am  g^ing — to— marry  him — ^De  la  Chasse." 

He  looked  at  her  for  some  moments  without  speaking.  "  You  have 
been  ill,  Adeline,"  he  said  at  length.  '^  I  saw  last  night  the  state  you 
were  in,  and  would  have  given  much  could  I  have  remained  by  you." 

<<I  am  not  wandering,"  she  answered,  detecting  the  bent  of  his 
thoughts.     "  I  am  telling  you  truth.     I  must  marry  him." 

*'  Adeline — if  you  are  indeed  in  full  possession  of  your  senses — explain 
what  you  would  say.    I  do  not  understand." 

<*  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  understood,"  she  replied,  leaning  against  the 
side  of  the  large  window  for  support.  ''  On  Saturday,  their  fixed  wed- 
ding-day, I  shall  marry  him." 

''Oh,  this  is  shameful!  this  is  dreadful!"  he  exclaimed.  "How  on 
earth  can  they  have  tampered  with  you  like  this  ?" 

'^  They  have  not  tampered  with  me,  Frederick.  I  decide  of  my  own 
freewill." 

''  It  is  disgraceful  I  disgraceful !"  he  uttered.     <<  Where  is  M.  de  Cas- 
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teBa?     I  wiU  tdB  himidbrt  I  thkk  of  Us  coadMl.    A  tdk  if 
boDOiarr 

She  plaoad  her  httod  i^n  Us  am  to  drtaia  Um,  Cmt  ht  w  toramg 
^from  thoraooL 

''  He  ean  tdl  jo«  DotUeg^,"  the  said.  *^  He  cbes  wot  yet  hnow  my 
decision.     Do  not  blame  him." 

<<  He  said  last  night  that  jou  should  he  fne  to  dKHMe,**  inpatiently 
irttered  Mr.  St  Jobn. 

"And  I  am  free.  He— laid''— (she  haiAy  knew  how  to  finMe  kcr 
woMk  and  jet  respect  her  oath) — '^  ne  laid  the  case  fully  before  hm^  and 
left  me  to  deeide  for  myself.  Had  I  diosen  you,  he  saia  my  amit  Agnes 
•should  accompany  us  to-day  to  Engtand,  and  see  me  manied.  But — I 
^-daced  not — I''«^(she  burst  into  a  flood  of  most  distressing  teais)-*-'^  I 
must  marry  De  la  Cliasse.'^ 

<«  Explam,  explain."    He  was  getting  hot  and  anny. 

'^  I  have  notoing  to  explain.  Only  that  my  father  left  it  to  me,  and 
thait  Irawt  manyfaim  :  uid  diat  my  heart  will  break.'* 

When  he  perfectly  understood  her,  undostood  ihat  there  was  no  hope^ 
the  bust  of  reproach  that  came  £rom  him  was  terriUe*  Yet  might  it  not 
be  excused?  He  had  parted  from  her  on  the  prerious  mgfat  in  the  full 
expectation  that  she  would  be  his  wife :  how  could  he  think  otherwise 
after  all  that  had  occurred,  and  the  ooDcludbg  promise  of  M.  de  Cas« 
tdla  ?  Yet  now,  without  prefiELce,  without  reason,  she  told  him  that  she 
renounoed  him  for  his  rival.     A  reason,  unhappily,  she  dared  not  ^ve. 

Oh  once  more,  ia  spito  of  her  resistance,  Mr.  St.  John  held  hsr  to  his 
heart,  as  of  old.  He  spoke  to  her  words  of  the  sweetest  and  most  persua- 
sive eloquenoe ;  he  besought  her  to  fly  widi  Um,  to  beeome  his  beloved 
wife.  And  ^e  was  obliged  to  wrest  herself  from  him,  and  assure  him 
that  his  prayers  were  warted ;  that  die  was  compelled  to  be  more  obdu* 
rate  than  even  her  father  had  been. 

It  was  a  fault  of  Mr.  St.  Jean's  to  be  hasty  and  passionate,  when 
moved  to  it  by  any  great  cause,  but  perhaps  a  storm  of  passion  so  violent 
as  that  he  gave  way  to  now,  had  never  yet  shaken  him*  His  reproaches 
were  keen. 

<^ False  and  fickle  that  you  are,  you  have  never  loved  me!  I  see  it  all 
now.  You  have  but  led  me  on,  to  inerease,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
triumph  of  De  la  Chasse.  It  may  have  been  a  planned  thing  between 
you !     Your  true  vows  have  been  ^ven  to  him,  your  &lse  ones  to  me." 

Adeline  placed  her  hands  on  his,  as  if  imploring  mercy,  and  would 
have  knelt  before  him,  but  he  held  her  up,  not  tenderly. 

<'  If  I  thought  you  did  not  know  your  words  are  untrue,  it  would 
kill  me,"  she  Altered.  <'  If  we  had  been  married,  as,  until  this  day,  I 
thought  and  prayed  we  should  be,  you  would  have  known  how  deeply  I 
love  you ;  how  the  love  will  endure  unto  death.  I  ean  toll  you  tnis, 
now,  because  we  are  about  to  separate,  and  it  is  the  last  time  we  must 
ever  be  together  in  this  world.  Oh,  Frederidk  I  mercy !  mercy !  do  not 
profess  to  think  I  have  loved  another." 

'*  You  are  about  to  marry  him." 

«<  I  shall  marry  him,  hating  him ;  I  shall  mairy  him,  kmng  i^u :  do 
you  not  think  I  nave  enough  of  agony  ?" 

«  As  I  am  a  living  man,"  uttered  Mr.  St.  John,  ^  I  camnot  understand 
this !     You  say  your  father  told  you  to  dioose  between  us." 
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^Ifodasif  I  fhMUdie»'*  Aenrarmiired;**!  haiveMtflQ^  at  times^ 
fer B0vcml  weeks  pMt  Thewr k  Bcwutlunff  hanging' (ner me,  liJBiik)'' 
rile  Gontimied,  raoring  ber  hmd  acras  her  fetefaead,  tAietraHtedlj. 

^Adefiae,"  he  hnpatieiitty  lepeated,  ''are  yoa  deenrmg  tae  ?  Did 
your  father  give  you  free  Hbeity  to  ckoose  between  utfp* 

<<  Ye« ;  he  gave  it  me-«aAer  placiag  the  whole  «a8e  before  ne/''  she 
was  uUitfod  to  aaawer. 

'<  And  yoB  deKberately  tell  w»  yon  have  ebosen  De  b  Cfaasae  ?  Ton 
give  me  no  exphmatvoD,  bat  cast  me  off  Kke  this  P* 

**  1  dai«  not" — the  words  wete  wrongfrom  her — *^1  have  no  ezplaBa- 
ticMi  to  give.  Oh,  Fiederiek,  dearest  Frederick— let  moeall  yon  so  hi 
your  presence,  for  the  first  and  last  and  only  time— 4o  not  reproach  me ! 
Indeed,  I  most  many  him." 

«<  Of  your  own  free  d^iberation,  yon  w91,  on  Saturday  next,  walk  to 
the  altar  and  become  his  wife  ?"  he  Durst  forth.  <<  Do  yon  mean  to  tell 
me  that  ?" 

She  made  a  gettors  in  the  affirmative,  her  sobs  rising  hysfcericidly. 

**  Fie  upon  you  !  fie  upon  you !"  he  cried,  eoDtemptnously.  ^  Vou 
boast  of  loving !  you  may  well  do  so,  when  you  have  had  two  lovers  to 
practise  upon.  I  understand  it  all  now ;  your  objection  to  my  speaking, 
nnlal  the  last  moment,  to  M.  de  Castella  ;  you  would  keep  us  both  in 
yonr  tram,  forsooth,  to  gratify  your  vanity  I  You  have  but  fooled  me  by 
pretending  to  listen  to  my  love;  yon  have  led  me  on,  and  |^yed  witn 
me,  a  slave  to  be  sacrificed  on  his  shrine !  I  give  yon  up  to  him  joyfrdly. 
I  am  well  quit  of  you." 

<'  Mercy !  meicy !"  she  implored,  shrinking  down,  and  claspmg  her 


^ Fooftiiat  I  was  to  be  so  deceived!  Light  and  fielde  that  you  are, 
you  are  not  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  an  honourable  man's  heart.  I  wiH 
thrust  your  image  from  mine,  until  not  a  trace,  not  a  TecoHection  of  it,  is 
left.  1  thank  God  it  will  be  no  impossible  task,  like  spell  that  bound 
you  to  me  is  broken.  Deceitful,  woribleaB  ffiri,  thus  to  have  betrayed 
your  false-heartedness  at  the  last !  but  better  m  me  to  hai^  discovered  it 
befi[>re  marriage  than  after.  I  thank  yon  for  this,  baaefy  treated  as  I 
have  been." 

She  made  an  effort  to  interrupt  him,  a  weak,  broken-hearted  effort ; 
but  his  fierce  torrent  of  speech  overpowered  it. 

*<  I  go  now,  and  in  leaving  this  place,  trust  I  rindl  leave  its  memories 
behind.  I  will  never  wiUingly  think  of  yen  again  m  Ufe,  Con- 
temptuously as  vou  have  cast  off  me,  so  wilt  I  endeavour  in  my  heart  to 
cast  off  you,  ana  all  remembrance  of  you.  I  wish  you  good-by,  for  ever. 
And  I  nope,  for  De  la  Chasse's  sake,  your  conduct  to  him,  as  a  wife,  may 
be  different  from  what  it  has  been  to  me." 

There  was  a  strange,  overwhelming  agony,  both  of  body  and  mind,  at 
work  within  her,  such  as  she  had  never  experienced  or  dreamt  of;  a 
chaos  of  confused  ideas,  the  most  painful  of  which  was  the  conviction 
that  he  was  leaving  her  for  ever  in  contempt  and  scorn.  A  wild  desire 
to  detain  him ;  to  convince  him  that  at  least  she  was  not  the  falsehearted 
bong  he  had  painted  her;  to  hear  some  kinder  words  from  his  lips,  and 
those  recalled,  crowded  to  her  brain,  mixing  itself  up  with  the  confbsion 
and  despair  already  there. 
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With  hifl  mocking  fSsurewell  he  had  hastened  from  the  room^  by  way  of 
the  colonnade;  it  waa  the  nearest  way  to  the  path  which  led  to  his  home^ 
and  he  was  in  no  mood  to  stand  uoon  ceremony.  Adeline  rushed  after 
him»  but  his  strides  were  quick,  and  she  did  not  gain  upon  him.  She 
called  aloud  to  him,  in  her  flood-tide  of  despair. 

He  turned  and  saw  her  there,  flying  down  the  steps  after  him.  One 
#  repellent,  haughty  gesture  alone  escaped  him,  and  he  quickened  his  pace 
onwards.  She  saw  the  movement  of  contempt,  but  she  still  pressed  on, 
and  got  half-way  across  the  lawn.  There  she  sank  upon  the  grass,  at 
first  in  a  kneeling  posture,  her  arms  outstretched  towards  him,  as  if  they 
could  bring  him  back,  and  a  sharp,  wailing  cry  of  anguish  escaping  from 
her  lips. 

Why  did  he  not  look  round  ?  There  was  just  time  for  it,  ere  he  was 
hidden  in  the  dark  shrubbery :  he  would  have  seen  enough  to  drive  away 
his  storm  of  anger.  But,  waxing  stronger  in  his  wrath,  he  strode  on, 
without  deigning  to  cast  another  glance  behind. 

They  were  in  the  chamber,  over  the  western  drawing-room,  examining 
the  things  which  had  just  arrived  from  Paris.  Rose  happened  to  be  at 
the  window,  and  saw  Adeline  fall.  Uttering  an  exclamation,  which 
caused  Mary  Carr  also  to  look,  she  turned  from  it,  and  ran  down  to  her. 
Mary  followed,  but  her  pace  was  slow,  for  she  suspected  nothing  amiss, 
and  thought  Adeline  had  but  stooped  to  look  at  something  on  the  grass. 
When  Mary  reached  the  colonnade.  Rose  was  up  with  Adeline,  and 
seemed  to  be  raising  her  head. 

What  was  it  ?  Mary  Carr  strained  her  eyes,  in  bewilderment.  Of 
their  two  dresses,  the  one  was  white,  the  other  a  lilac  muslin,  neariy  as 
light  as  white,  and  strange^  dark  spots  were  on  each  of  them,  as  of  blood, 
the  fresh  crimson  colour  glowing  in  the  sun,  whilst  Adeline's  mouth 
and  chin  were  covered  with  it.  The  truth  flashed  upon  Mary's  mind. 
Adeline  must  have  broken  a  blood-vessel. 

Terrified  and  confused,  Mary  darted  to  the  bell,  and  rang  it  violently, 
then  hastened  to  the  lawn,  to  the  assistance  of  Rose.  The  servants  came 
runnmg  out,  and  then  the  family. 

Rose  was  kneeling  on  the  grass,  pale  with  terror,  supporting  Adeline's 
head  on  her  bosom.  Rose's  hair,  the  ends  of  her  long  golden  ringlets, 
were  touched  with  the  blood,  and  her  hands  stained  with  it;  and 
Adeline Madame  de  CasteUa  fell  down  in  a  fainting-fit. 

Broken  a  blood-vessel !  It  was  unfortunately  too  true.  Was  it  the 
anguished  mind  or  the  weakened  frame  which  caused  it,  or  both  com- 
bined? 

They  bore  her,  gently  as  might  be,  from  the  lawn  into  the  yellow 
drawing-room,  not  daring  to  carry  her  up  to  the  bed-chambers,  and  laid 
her  on  the  costly  sofiB^  the  blood  on  her  mouth,  neck,  and  dress,  present- 
ing a  repulsive  contrast  to  the  amber-velvet  pillows.  A  groom  went 
riding  off  to  Odesoue,  at  full  gallop — that  is,  as  much  of  a  gallop  as 
French  by-roads  wul  allow — ^to  bring  the  nearest  medical  man — and  to 
send  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  Boulogne  for  two  more,  one  English,  the 
other  French,  who  had  attended  her  in  the  spring. 

Adeline  lay  on  the  sofa,  quite  passive.  She  thought  she  was  dying, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  allowed  once  more  to  see  Mr.  St.  John.  So 
Rose  offered  to  write  to  him,  and  finished  a  note,  through  her  tears, 
despatching  it  by  Louise. 
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**  Mr  BEAR  Mr.  St.  John, — I  am  the  bearer  to  you  of  unhappy 
tidings.  Before  you  had  well  left,  this  morning,  Adeline  broke  a  bloodU 
yessel  of  the  lungs.  I  fear  there  is  no  hope  ;  she  thinks  she  is  dying. 
You  may  imagine  the  state  the  house  is  in — or  rather  I  don't  tlunk  you 
can  imagine  it,  for  I  am  sure  you  never  saw  anything  like  it.  She  has 
-asked  to  see  you  :  pray  come  immediately. 

^<  Yours,  in  haste, 

"Rose  Darling.*' 

The  most  perfect  quiet,  both  of  mind  and  body,  was  essential  for 
Adeline,  yet  there  she  lay,  restless  and  anxious,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
Louise.  Though  exhausted  and  silent,  her  eye  wandered  incessantly 
towards  the  door.  M.  de  Castella  was  gone  up-stairs  to  his  wife's  room, 
who  was  falling  from  one  &ioting-fit  into  another. 

In  came  Louise  at  last,  looking,  as  usual,  fiery  hot,  her  black  eyes 
round  and  sparkling.  She  had  made  haste  to  Madame  Baret's  and  back, 
as  desired,  and  came  in  at  once,  without  waiting  even  to  remove  her 
gloves,  the  only  addition  (except  the  parapluie  rouge)  necessary  to  render 
her  home-costume  a  walking  one.  What  would  an  English  lady's  maid 
say  to  that  ?  In  her  hand  she  bore  a  packet,  or  very  thick  letter,  for 
AdeHne,  directed  and  sealed  by  Mr.  St.  John.  Adeline  followed  it  with 
her  eyes,  as  Rose  took  it  from  Louise. 

"  Shall  I  open  it  ?"  whispered  Rose,  bending  gently  over  her. 
Adeline  looked  assent,  and  Rose  broke  the  seal,  holding  it  immediately 
before  her  face.     It  was  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  without  word  or  comment, 
enclosing  all  the  letters  she  had  ever  written  to  him.     They  fell  in  a  heap 
upon  her,  as  she  lay.     Rose,  at  home  in  such  matters,  understood  it  as 
soon  as  AdeHne,  and  turned  frowningly  to  Louise. 
"  Did  Mr.  St.  John  give  you  this  ?" 
''  Ah  no,  mademoiseUe.     Mr.  St.  John  is  gone." 
"Gone!" 

"  Gone  away  to  England.     Gone  for  »)od." 

Rose  gathered  up  the  letters,  into  the  sheet  of  paper,  abstractedly, 
amusing  herself  by  endeavouring  to  put  together  the  large  seal  she  had 
broken.  Adeline's  eyes  were  closed,  but  she  heard — by  the  heaving 
bosom  and  crimsoned  cheeks,  contrasting  with  their  previous  ghastly 
paleness.  Lomse,  like  a  simpleton,  continued  in  an  under  tone  to  Rose, 
and  there  was  nobody  by,  just  then,  to  check  her  gossip  : 

'*  He  had  not  been  gone  three  minutes  when  I  j?ot  there Oh,  by  the 

way,  mademoiselle,  here's  the  note  you  gave  me  ror  him.  Madame  caret 
was  changing  her  cap  to  bring  up  the  thick  letter,  for  Mr.  St  John  had 
said  it  was  to  be  taken  special  care  of,  and  given  into  MademoiseUe 
Adeline's  own  hands,  so  she  thought  she  would  bring  it  herself.  She's 
in  a  fine  way  at  his  going.  Mother  Baret,  for  she  says  she  never  saw  any 
one  that  she  liked  so  much  as  Mr.  St.  John." 

'*  But  what  took  him  off  in  this  sudden  manner  ?"  demanded  Rose, 
forgetful  of  Adeline,  in  her  own  eager  ciuiosity. 

*'  Madame  Baret  says  she*d  give  her  two  ears  to  know,"  responded 
Louise.  <<  She  thought,  at  first,  something  must  have  happened  up  here, 
a  dispute,  or  some  unpleasant  matter  of  that  sort  But  I  told  her,  No. 
Something  had  occurred  here,  unfortunately,  sure  enough,  but  it  could 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  St  John,  becaose  he  had  left  previously. 
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She  ihw  Aought  he  niidithav»roeeiyedbad  news  from  Rngianii,  Aoqgh 
thore  were  no  letten  ddiTeied  for  him  this  morning.  But  whatever  h 
wMy  he  wae  in  «n  aiwfiil  paeiioo.     He  has  spoilt  the  piotiue." 

<<  Whvh  pietvre  ?"  asked  Rose^  qniekly*  And  before  leoordinff 
Lodse's  answer,  it  maj  be  weU  to  explain  that  Adeline's  portrait  had 
long  been  finished  and  taken  up  to  the  ch&teao.  But  on  M.  de  Castella's 
return  from  Paris,  he  had  suggested  a  slight  alteration  in  the  background 
of  the  pictuxe,  so  it  was  sent  to  the  lodge  again.  Events  had  then 
crowded  so  £ut,  one  upon  another,  coupled  with  Mr.  St.  John's  two  visits 
to  England,  thai  the  chanee  was  not  at  onee  e&cted.  During  the  last 
week  or  two^  howeyer,  he  had  been  at  work,  and  completed  it     He  had 

S>en  orders^  the  evening  he  expected  to  leave  with  Adeline,  that  it  should 
)  forwarded  the  next  day  to  the  chfttean. 

*'  YIThich  picture  ?"  demanded  Rose. 

'*  MademoiseUe  Adeline's  likeness.  There  was  some  blue  paint  stand- 
ing in  the  room,  and  he  dashed  a  brush  in  it,  and  smeared  it  right  across 
the  face.  Hy  faith  I  what  a  way  he  must  have  been  io,  to  destroy  such 
a  beaotiful  free  and  paiDtiog !" 

**  I  told  him  one  day,  I  knew  he  could  be  passionate  if  he  liked,"  was 
Bose's  remark.     And  Louise  continued : 

*^  It  was  a  shame,  Madame  Baret  said,  to  yent  Ins  anger  upon  a  deaf 
and  dumb  thing,  like  that,  and  quite  like  an  insult  to  Mademoiselle 
Adeline — as  if  $he  had  offended  him.  And  when  I  joined  in,  and  said  it 
was  worse  than  a  shame,  she  flew  out  at  me,  and  said  nobody  should  speak 
a  word  against  him,  before  her.  That  he  was  of  a  perfectly  golden  tem- 
per, and  always  behaved  like  a  king  to  everybody  aboat  him,  and  she 
knows  somethmg  dreadful  must  have  happened,  for  he  was  like  one 
beside  himself,  and  knew  no  more  what  he  was  doing  than  a  childly  I'm 
sure  /  don't  want  to  speak  against  him,"  added  Louise^  by  way  of  com- 
ment ;  '*  I  only  chimed  in  with  Mother  Baret  for  politeness'  sake*  He 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  was  Mr.  St.  John,  and  always  behaved  like 
one  to  us  servants ;  and  you  know,  mademoiselle,  he  spoke  French  like  a 
true  angel,  besides."     (Gomme  un  vrai  ange.) 

Boee  nodded.     '^  But  what  did  he  go  away  for  ?" 

^'  Nobody  knows.  When  he  came  in,  he  was  like  a  deranged  man^ 
and  ordered  a  horse  to  be  got  ready  for  him.  He  then  went  into  the 
painting-zoom,  and  stayed  there  ever  so  long,  and  then  into  his  chamber* 
By  the  time  he  came  out,  his  anger  was  over,  at  least  he  was  caim  to 
appearance,  and  gsnre  Dame  Baret  the  packet  for  mademoiselle,  and  told 
her  he  was  going  to  leave.  She  says  you  might  have  knocked  her  down 
with  a  whiff  of  old  Baret's  pipe.  She  asked  him  when  he  was  coming 
baek  again,  and  he  said,  Never :  but  he  should  write  and  explain  to  DL 
d'Estival.  And  off  he  rode,  giving  orders  that  his  clothes  and  other 
thiass  should  be  packed  and  sent  after  him,  and  leaving  a  mint  of  money 
for  all  who  had  waited  on  him." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  more  Louise  would  have  found  to 
relate,  and  Rose  to  listen  to,  but  the  clattering  hoofr  of  a  horse  were  heard 
outside,  and  Louise  sprang  to  the  window.  It  was  the  surgeon  from 
Odasque.  He  came  into  the  room  with  MademoiseUe  de  Beaufoy  and 
M.  de  Castella.  And  soon  hb  fiat  was  whispered  aU  over  the  house-* 
diat  there  was  no  hope ;  that  Adeline  de  Ca^ella  was  doomed  to  die. 
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MY  FIRST  EVENING  ON  CIRCUIT. 

TooSB  pahny  days  in  vfaidi  Lnrii  gmiilemeii  tfaoagfat  it  an  in^s- 
panwahln  partof  their  dntiei  to  poi  at  least  fire  liottlas  of  ckrat  imder  iMr 
belt  Wfore  ufMng  their  coaches,  had  passed  when  I  joined  the  H 
Cireuit.  The  homomes  and  the  oddities  which  distingindied  oar  iathen^ 
tcmther  witib  their  powers  of  imbifamg  vinous  fluids,  had  become  con* 
siMraUy  toned  down  with  us  their  suoeessora,  and  thoogii  the  same 
flashes  ol  wit  and  farillianey  of  oonyemitional  powars  were  not  to  be  ex* 
peeted,  these  was  enough  of  peeoliarity  ahoat  oar  habits  and  little  social 
lenniona  in  those  stupid  assiae  towns,  to  render  an  aoconat  of  my  first 
evoning  on  civBiiit  somewhat  interesting  to  diat  Tery  large  dass  of  the 
puUie  who  have  nerer  yet  made  one  of  a  bar  mess*  As  I  haye  already 
said,  the  faard-diinking  days  of  the  Irish  gentleman,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  Jrish  bar,  had  passed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  but  a  little  after  nine 
in  dM  evening  that  we  (that  is,  the  great  un-briefed,  who  had  neither 
eonsuhations  nor  eUents  to  attend  to)  rose  irom  table,  after  having  con- 
soned  a  reasonable  share  of  the  daret  whidi  had  been  sent  as  a  present 
to  die  H  bar  by  the  then  recently-appointed  chancellor,  who  had 

fiurmerly  been  a  member  of  the  circuit.  Ours  was  but  a  small  bar :  and  it 
was  a  boast  with  us  that  we  had,  in  proportion  to  our  members,  a  greater 
niunber  of  gentlemanlike,  eood-looking,  and  dever  jimiors  thui  any 
other  eircnit  in  Ireland,  and  that  more  unanimity  and  good  (I  miglit 
almost  say  brotherly)  fSeeling  existed  amongst  our  members  than  amongst 
any  of  the  others.  Comparativdy  a  stranger,  my  reception  by  all,  both 
leaders  and  juniors,  at  dinner,  prepared  me  for  the  hearty  iuTitation  of 
BushetoD,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  circuit,  as  we  were  rising.  ^  Hie 
&Uows  are  oemmg  to  my  lodgings  this  evening,  mon  anU,  for  their 
•ofiee  and  whist  I  have  plenty  of  pipes  and  weeds  (we  are  licensed  to 
amoke  on  the  prennses),  so,  if  you  have  no  letters  to  write,  you  may  as 
wdl  come  along  with  us  now,  and  I  will  steer  you."  While  I  was  fish- 
ing a  cigar  out  of  his  case,  which  he  proffered  to  me  at  the  same  time 
with  his  invitation,  I  expieased  myself  free  as  air,  and  ready  to  join  his 
paity  at  once. 

One  thing  more  remained  to  be  done.  Busheton,  who  was  a  very 
de^  fellow,  though  somewhat  addicted  to  what  I  mieht  call  mOd 
dissipation,  had  been  assigned  as  counsel,  by  one  of  the  judges,  to 
defend  a  man  who  was  to  be  tried  for  murder  in  the  morning,  and  who 
had  employed  neither  counsel  nor  attorney  for  his  defence.  His  only 
brief  was  a  copy  of  the  informations,  which,  by  the  directions  of  tlie 
judges  was  furnished  to  him  by  the  crown  solidtor. 

'^  Mark,  my  boy,"  said  Budieton,  turning  to  another  junior,  Marie 
Heam,  who  prefened  going  quietly  to  his  lodgings,  and,  alter  reading  a 
donn  pages  of  some  useful  book,  turning  quietly  into  bed  before  eleven 
o'cloek — ''  Maris,  my  boy,^  said  he,  wlulst  lighting  his  cigar,  **  as  an 
earnest  of  your  fbture  promotion  and  of  what  I  intend  to  do  for  you  when 
I  am  attorney-general,  I  hereby  appoint  you  my  devil.^  I  uiidl  send 
you  over  the  mformations  in  that  case  of  Tunny's,  which  the  press  of 
my  cKvil  business  will  not  pennit  me  to  attend  to  proporly  ;  note  uiem  up 
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for  me  to-nigbt,  and  be  ready  in  the  morning  to  tell  me  all  about  iba 
case/*  ^  . 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Busheton  was  a  barrister  of  three 
whole  years'  standing,  while  Mark  was  but  of  two,  and  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  had  ever  held  a  record-brief  in  their  lives  at  the  time,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  gravity  with  which  Busheton  delivered  himself 
thus,  while  addressing  (as  he  called  him)  "  his  young  fiiend."  Heam 
promised  compliance  with  an  air  of  equal  though  not  mock  gravity;  and 
Busheton,  calling  on  some  half-dozen  of  us  to  *'  come  along,''  we  rattled 
down  the  stairs  of  the  hotel  in  which  our  mess-room  was  situated,  into 
the  street.  The  night  was  raw  and  cold  (it  was  a  rough  March  even- 
ing), and  the  wretched,  bleak  appearance  of  everything  out  of  doors,  and 
of  the  one  principal  street  of  the  town,  lit  only  by  the  few  rays  strag- 
gling from  an  occasional  shop,  made  Busheton's  sitting-room  look  un- 
usually cosy  when  we  were  ushered  into  it,  with  its  blazing  turf-fire, 
comfortable  carpet,  neat,  though  somewhat  gaudy,  furniture  and  engrav- 
ings, and  genend  air  of  carefulness  and  regularity.  Knowing,  from  the 
hearty  style  of  the  invitation,  that  I  was  welcome,  I  proceeded  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  others,  who  disposed  of  themselves  in  various  lazy 
and  grotesque,  if  not  graceful,  attitudes,  on  churs,  sofas,  and  loungers 
through  the  room,  and  made  myself  extremely  comfortable  in  a  laree 
arm-<£air,  thankful  for  the  progress  of  civilisation,  which  had  brought 
such  articles  into  country  towns.  Tea  was  ordered,  and  placed  on  the 
table  in  the  midst  of  the  most  religious  silence  from  the  smokers,  who, 
with  the  true  appreciation  of  the  weed,  were  devotinff|themselves  entirely 
to  blowing  clouds,  and  building  castles  in  the  said  douds,  undisturbed 
by  chatter. 

The  scene  was  one  of  peace  and  tranquil  enjoyment  worthy  of  a  divan. 
At  last,  when  we  were  getting  to  the  ends  of  our  second  cigars,  and  were 
inclined  to  cry  "  Ohe,  jam  satis,"  Busheton  broke  the  sUence  as  usual  with 
something  to  raise  a  good-humoured  laugh  at  the  expense  of  some  one 
present.  His  jokes,  however,  and  humorous  allusions  were  so  devoid  of 
bitterness,  that  none  laughed  more  heartily  than  the  individual  carica- 
tured, as  I  may  call  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  fairly  appreciate  the 
point  of  his  fun  unless  one  knew  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  as- 
sailed. His  attack  now  was  upon  Haughton,  a  tall,  swarthy,  dark-haired^ 
g^d-humoured,  good-hearted  young  fellow  of  about  four-and- twenty, 
who  never  gave  any  symptoms  of  extraordinary  mental  qualities  until  he 
was  set  down  at  a  whist-table,  when  he  displayed  powers  of  memory, 
reasoning,  and  calculation,  which  were,  as  the  Yankees  would  say, 
<^  rayther  a  caution."  As  for  law,  he  neither  knew,  cared,  nor  pretended 
to  know  anything  about  it,  but  he  had  a  remote  notion  that  whenever 
he  got  a  brief  he  would  work  it  up  some  way  or  other.  He  was  always 
late  everywhere  and  for  everything,  forgetting  anything  of  import- 
ance he  had  to  do,  cursing  himself  and  everything  else  when  he  found 
out  his  mistake,  and  rather  given  to  squeal  out,  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  imprecations  on  his  luck  or  his  partner  (if  he  were  on  terms  of 
sufficient  familiarity  with  him  to  take  such  a  liberty),  and  to  watch 
until  he  got  some  man  to  listen  attentively  and  sympathetically  to  his 
sorrows  «nd  to  some  fearfully  abstruse  point  about  the  fourth  last  trick, 
when  his  partner  led  the  seven  of  spades  fourth  round  with  the  eight  in 
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his  bandy  and  his  right-hand  adversary  threw  away  a  lorino^  card,  and  A^, 
he  tramped  it,  certain,  of  coarse,  that  the  last  player  had  the  eight ;  and 
how  they  lost  the  odd  trick,  and  how  anything  so  simply  absard  never 
was  known — never,  and  how  he  was  always  persecuted  with  such  — :«. 
infernal  luck,  and  men  woald  always,  when  his  partners,  play  in  such  a 
•—  disgusting  way.  He  was  at  bottom  an  honourable  and  high-minded 
gentleman,  and  these  peculiarities,  somewhat  rough  though  some  of  them 
were,  like  the  antagonistic  elements  in  a  salad,  served  to  give  a  zest  to 
our  society  as  a  whole ;  and  when  he  left  us,  on  receiving  a  legal  appoint- 
ment, we  often  felt  that,  though  we  might  lose  wiser  men,  we  could  not 
lose  a  more  agreeable  companion,  or  one  that  could  be  less  spared.  After 
this  little  sketch  of  William  Haughton,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  and  worthy 
scion  of  a  distinguished  midland  fisimily,  I  will  allow  Busheton  to  speak 
for  himself. 

"  I  think  you  fellows  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to  tumbling  into  my 
rooms  without  waiting  to  be  asked,**  said  he,  after  giving  me  a  cup  of  tea 
with  his  own  hand,  "  to  want  me  to  help  you  ;  so  take  care  of  your* 
selves.'' 

The  hint  was  acted  upon  in  a  straggling  way,  as  some,  lazier  than 
others,  wanted  those  who  went  to  the  table  to  be  charitable  in  filling  and 
handing  a  few  cups,  a  prayer  sometimes  acceded  to,  and  sometimes  re- 
fused in  (as  it  was  called  by  the  lazy  ones)  the  most  savage  manner. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  tea  there  was  a  general  brightening  up,  and 
the  men  began  chatting  to  one  another,  some  growling  together  over 
their  ill-luck  in  not  getting  as  much  as  an  assignment — c.  e,  beine  ap- 
pointed to  defend  some  poor  person  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  which, 
though  it  brought  no  money,  gave  the  ambitious  and  clever  an  oppor- 
tunity for  display.  Master  Billy  was  loud  in  his  complaints  at  one  time 
how  a  confounded  fellow,  a  tenant  of  his  father's,  actually  had  a  case  to  be 
tried  in  the  very  town,  and  had  not  given  him  a  brief^  the  -—  infernal 
scoundrel.  The  peculiarity  of  the  converse  here  was,  that  while  in  other 
societies  people  go  into  corners  to  say  hard  thin&;s  of  their  neighbours,  the 
niiole  thing  fell  spiritless  to  the  ground  unless  me  victim  could  hear,  and 
was  dragged  into  the  fight  something  like  a  bull  who  is  roused  by  the 
picadores  in  the  arena. 

"  Well,"  sang  out  a  gentleman  who  was  lying  stretched  on  his  back 
on  a  sofa,  and  who  had  g^ven  no  proof  of  vitality  hitherto,  except  occa- 
sional wreaths  of  smoke  from  his  lips,  rousing  himself  up,  flinging  away 
the  butt  of  a  cigar,  and  turning  on  the  company  a  very  pallid  but  clever 
face,  with  a  magnificent  forehead,  and  his  thin  hair  carefully  arranged 
over  it,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  mull  as  Busheton  and  Haughton  made  of 

that  infanticide  case  at  T "  (the  last  town  where,  as  I  afterwards 

learned,  they  had  been  asngned,  and  got  the  prisoner  off  cleverly  from  the 
capital  charge).  *^  They  were  like  a  couple  of  ill-conditioned  dogs,  that 
never  ran  in  couples,  each  taking  a  line  of  his  own  and  choking  the  other, 
and,  when  brought  to  a  stand-still,  snarling  and  biling  at  one  another.  I 
wonder  they  did  not  hang  the  woman ;  they  did  all  that  men  could  do, 
at  any  rate." 

Tms  diatribe,  which  was  entirely  unprovoked,  was  delivered  in  the 
most  sententious  manner,  and  received  with  a  roar  of  laughter.  Busheton 
had  sufficient  devemess  to  join  the  laugh,  but  Haughton  was  proceeding 
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to  de6iidliiiDMtf]iKO8i«B0rgetieftUy,  and  demoostettt  tl»t,  ai  be  odled 
it  himself,  inlnntmg  phsMeology,  '^the  laae"  he  took  mf  the  n£Bity  bat 
wet  intemipted  by  Baiheton : 

*'  Nearer  Bund  that  eentankeniome  Ledey,  Billy,  my  boy !  It's  all 
jealoeey.  Now,  jiut  leave  him  to  me  for  a  mimite,  and  JrU  set  you  ngbL 
Ahat  eieditaUe  in  the  highest  degree  to  our  brother  Hai:^ht0Q  has  come 
nitfain  my  knowledfi^,  and  I  thuoS:  it  right  to  make  pubuc  aa  incident 
idueh  redounds  to  uie  honour  of  that  distinguished  member  of  the  H  ■* 
bac'' 

<<  What  the  devil  is  he  at,"  srowled  Master  Billy,  getting  suspidous  at 
the  friendly  assistanoe  tendered  in  such  a  graodiloqueot  strain. 

**  Silence,  ingrate !"  cried  Bushetoo,  while  we  all  widi  one  Toiee  called 
for  «  Older." 

Haughton  relapsed  into  silence,  and  Busheton  continued  :  ^  Ton  axe 
aware^  flpentlemen,  that  our  brother  has  a  weakness  for  luggage,  aad  that 
to  see  him  starting  for  circuit,  between  hat-cases,  portmanteaui,  tmnks, 
cavpet-bags,  desks,  sticks,  umbrellas,  fishing-rods,  &c.,  you  cannot  per* 
suade  yourself  but  that  he  is  going  by  long  sea  to  India.  It  was  my 
£ortane^  whether  good  or  ill  I  do  not  say,  to  be  at  the  torminus  in  Dublin 
when  our  brother  Haughton  arrived  with  his  usual  array  of  tcaps,  which 
occupied  the  carman  and  four  porters  to  get  on  the  train  in  isme,  friend. 
William  cursing  and  fizsing  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner  at  having, 
amongst  other  things,  either  forgotten  or  lost,  in  conunr  to  the  station, 
his  tlmrd  great-coat  and  one  of  his  railway  wrapjpers.  I  have  now  stated 
one  iacty  forming  a  leading  feature  in  my  friend's  case  necessary  to  be 
uadentood.  Let  me  remind  you  of  another.  Oh,  disciples  of  Hoyle  and 
Mi^r  A.  I  yoa  are  never,  even  in  the  most  dreary  of  towns,  at  a  losa 
far  a  couple  of  packs  of  cards  whererer  Billy  is  to  be  found.  Is  he  not 
sowing  for  himself  a  rich  crop  of  grstitods,  which  he  will  one  day 
reap?'* 

^  Isn't  that  his  vocation  p"  interrupted  Lesley. 

^'  Insult  added  to  injury,"  continued  Busheton.  *^  That  reptile  lying 
on  the  ao&L,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets,  won  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  from  the  amiable  William  last  night.  To  continue  my  narra* 
tiye,  however,  and  let  me  hope  free  from  those  unseemly  interruptions, 
you  are  now  aware,  gentlemen^  that  we  axe  in  our  fourth  town  since 
leaving  Dublin,  and  I  haTc  observed,  as  we  journeyed  onwards,  that  our 
brother  Haught<»'s  heap  of  luggage  became  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,  owing  to  the  graceful  abandon  with  wmch  he  dashed 
out  of  every  town,  and  his  remembering  only  when  he  was  some  twelve 
CK  fifteen  miles  on  his  vray  from  the  town,  that  he  had  forgotten  some  of 

hie  travelling  paraphernalia.     When  we  left  T ^  he  had  with  him 

something  like  the  ordinary  amount  of  traps  which  anybody  else  would 
take  with  him— one  portmanteau,  a  hat-case^  a  great-coat,  and  a  railway 
wrapper.     It  so  happened  that  when  we  ^exe  getting  into  the  train  at 

the  T station,  the  down  train  to  C came  up.    It  was  daxk,  and 

there  was  a  good  deal  of  confuaioa  about  the  rig^t  train  to  get  into. 
Fearing  that  Master  Billy  would  go  wrong  some  way  or  other,  Igfot  him 
into  my  carriage,  with  his  hat-case  in  his  hand,  and  his  mind  for  once  at 
ease^  as  he  had  given  his  portmanteau  in  charge  to  <me  of  the  railway 
porteis  to  be  put  into  the  luggage  van.  Affcer  g^etting  in  here^  att  waa 
bustle  and  confusion  with  the  crowd  of  men  rushing  backwards  and  for- 
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fwrds  pr^tfemg  their  things  togedier,  and  maldng  ioqeizMS  about  eoBvey* 
anoes  into  the  town.  1  quietlj  extricated  my  one  small  pnrtTnmtnw,' 
wUchy  tinning  porter  for  the  noncey  I  took  on  m  akoolden^  and  went 
out  to  secure  a  car.     Haying  engaged  on^  and  pkced  my  poEtmani 

"""  """        avpihaddej 


oa  it^  I  retained  to  the  p]at£dnn  for  Hanghton.  The  isnmi  had  desred 
away  a  little^  hut  it  was  rather  by  ihe  sound  of  angry  aad  enKistuLiling 
tones  that  I  tcaced  Master  William^  at  the  extreme  end,  actnafiy  ^uiaag 
with  rage,  cuising,  and  spluttering  like  a  red*hot  poker  in  a  bucket 
of  eold  water.  *  Such  ocmdoct  was  mcmstronsi'  *  Saeh  neelect  was 
disgraoeliil !'  '  He  would  write  to  the  direetois !'  <^He  had  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  his  back !'  '  He  would  bring  an  aotioB  against  tfao 
company  r  ^The  servants  should  be  all  dismissed!'  Such  were  the 
aeniuls  which  reached  my  ear,  together  with  seme  of  the  moet  vigorous 
expletiTes  in  the  English  language,  and  one  or  two  inveated  ennisly 
for  the  occasion.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  our  worthy  brother  had,  after  • 
all  hit  care^  botched  the  thing  by  neglecting  to  infinm  the  porter, 
'  the  stupidest  scoundrel  that  ever  was !'  that  he  was  ooming  here,  and 
the  consequence  was,  in  the  confusion,  that  Mr.  William's  portmaateaii 

was  put  into  the  down  train  to  C ,  and  was  at  the  moment  some 

eigh^  miles  away  on  its  destination.  The  tdlegradbs  have  not  yet  been 
completed,  and  so  up  to  the  present  time  (some  forty-^eht  hours)  d&e 
un&rtunate  young  man,  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  destitution,  haa 
actuaUyto  borrow  my  shirts,  and  we  made  our  triumphant  entry  into  this 
town,  William  dinging  to  the  last  of  his  household  gooda— his  hat«eaae^ 
which  contained  a  dozen  of  shirt  collars,  and  four  packs  of  cards.  Say» 
brethren,  has  he  not  earned  our  lasting  gratitude-^and  should  we  not 
contribiMie  to  relieye  his  miserable  condition  ?" 

BushetOA'a  story  was  received  with  a  roar  of  applause,  and  Hanghtoa 
was  going  to  bore  us  with  some  explanations  in  his  usual  voeiferons  way, 
when  a  rather  strong  knock  was  heard  at  the  dooz^  aod  somebody  saiiff 
out,  ''  Here  are  the  men  who  have  been  dining  with  the  judges  T  and 
hardly  was  the  street-door  opened  when  we  heard  some  person  roshina^ 
up-stairs,  from  the  steps  evidentiy  taking  each  flight  in  two  bovrnds,  ana 
a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  of  a  dear  cJive  oompleziQii,  aad  quite 
beazdlesd,  wzi^pea  in  a  frieze  great-coat,  which  reached  to  his  lieel%. 
burst  into  the  room. 

*'  There  is  Haughton  at  his  oon£ounded  portmanteau.  111  engage^  and 
offering  to  lay  five  to  two  that  he  will  prove  it  to  be  all  the  povter^s 
fault,"  was  ms  first  exclamation  on  entering.  ''  I  knew,  by  the  con* 
£M2nded  rumpus,  that  you  fellows  must  have  been  stirring  him  v^  Grive 
me  an  old  clay  p^e,  and  cut  some  tobacco,  somebody,"  he  continued^ 
taking  off  his  over-coat ;  '^  I  m  starved  for  a  smoke." 

The  bustle  created  by  Hevinge's  entrance  (that  was  his  name)  diverted. 
my  attention  ham  the  man  who  came  after  lum,  and  who,  being  sfightiy 
lame,  had  ascended  the  stairs  in  a  more  leisurely  way  than  nie  com- 
panion, aod,  coming  in  quietly,  had  settied  himself  with  his  cigar  in  a 
comfortable  coraar  near  the  nre.  My  attention  was,  heiwevar,  princi* 
paUy  attracted  by  Hevinge,  who,  after  takiog  off  his  gieatKioat,  appeared 
m  evening  costume  of  the  most  soigne  description  (the  dinner  with  th» 
iudges  waa  an  affair  of  great  cerMnony),  and  I  most  confess  the  contcMfc 
between  the  elegantiy^ressed,  handsome  aoan,  with  his  well-CBt  aria* 
t(Maalia  featuwa  and  thozoogk-bred  looks,  and  the  Uadc  day  pipe  turn. 
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whieh  he  was  extracting  Tolumes  of  smoke,  had  for  me  a  pecaliar 
interest 

**  I  say,  Hevinge,"  said  one  of  the  men,  <<  had  you  a  pleasant  dinner 
with  the  judges  7^ 

**  This  is  gbrious  Cayendish  !'*  was  the  reply ;  "  those  cigars  are  only 
fit  for  young  ladies.  Oh,  ask  Hartley  ahout  our  party;  I  want  to 
smoke :  and  do  settle  a  table  for  a  rubber."  And  he  continued  dili* 
gently  his  task  of  "  cloud  compelling." 

The  hint  about  the  whist-table  was  acted  on  at  once,  as  our  original 
party,  which  was  six,  by  the  addition  of  the  two  new  comers,  formed  the 
necessary  number  for  a  couple  of  rubbers.  While  the  tablecloths  were 
being  settled,  Lesley  woke  up  again. 

'<  Did  Norris''  (this  was  a  na^- working  man,  who  eschewed  the  whist 
parties  as  somethmg  frightful)  "  bore  you  all,  talking  about  contingent 
•remainders  and  that  kind  of  stuff  ?" 

"  Rather,"  said  Hartley ;  '^  but  we  have  to  thank  him  for  drawing  a 

mot  of  Lord  Plunket's  from  old  T ,  which  I  for  one  never  heard 

of  before." 

'^  Let  us  hear  it,"  cried  several. 

''  Well,  you  must  know,"  continued  Hartley,    *^  beside  Hevinge, 

Norris,  and  myself,  for  juniors,  we  had  the  father,  and  »  and ^," 

(a  couple  of  old  Q.C.s),  "  at  dinner,  and  as  T and  die  old  feUows 

got  talking  about  old  times,  his  lordshin  thawed  a  good  deal,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  much  pleasanter  and  less  formal  than  usuaL  After 
dinner  was  removed  and  we  settled  quietly  to  our  claret,  that  confounded 
Norris  began  about  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  distrain  when  the  re- 
version was  fi^ne,  and  to  jaw  the  old  man  about  that  case  of  Pluck  v. 
Digges,  in  which  I  believe  the  court  differed  on  that  very  point.  *  Ah,' 
said  the  old  man,  with  his  usual  quiet,  gentiemanly  smile,  ^  I  remember 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  that  case.  Lord  Plunket  was  our 
chief  then,  and  I  was  the  junior  member  of  the  court    Judge  ■        > 

who  was  with  the  pluntiff,  sat  on  one  side  of  him,  and  Judge ^  who 

differed  firom  us  all,  on  the  other,  and  in  the  course  of  the  argument, 
whenever  counsel  on  one  side  or  the  other  cited  a  case  bearing  in  favour 
of  their  own  views,  each  would  nudge  his  lordship  most  diligently,  or  pull 

at  his  robe,  to  attract  his  particular  attention.     *^  Well,  T ,"  sua  he 

to  me,  when  we  were  rising,  "  this  is  a  most  tiresome  case  ;  and  as  for 
me,  it  is  nothing  but"  (turning  to  the  other  judges)  ''  pluck  on  one  side 
and  digs  (Digges)  on  the  other." ' " 

<<  Gentlemen,"  said  Hevinge,  ''  if  you  mean  to  play  wlust  you  may  as 
well  commence,  as  my  landlady  says  the  character  of  her  house  will  be 
ruined  from  the  disreputable  hours  you  are  leading  me  into^  and  I  must^ 
therefore,  be  in  before  twelve." 

*'  What  a  crammer!"  was  Busheton^s  answer ;  '^  the  latest  man  of  the 
lot,  who  has  so  often  seduced  me  into  commencing  to  play  4cart6  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning,  until  our  candles  were  gone,  even  afiker  ^very 
irreeular  of  the  corps  was  reposing  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Ah,  Ed- 
ward, you  are  a  bad  '«fi,  ruining  my  health  and  crakter  with  uneartiily 
hours  and  much  tobacco.  We  may  as  well  indulge  him,  however." 
And  so  saying,  we  rose  to  take  our  places  and  to  cut  for  partners,  after 
which,  vrith  the  exception  of  an  occasional  flying  shot,  and  a  perfect  burst 
of  approval  and  congratulations  on  one  side,  and  mutual  recriminations 
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as  to  good  play  on  the  other,  after  the  conclusion  of  each  mbber,  together 
with  sundry  vexed  points  as  to  which  side  laid  the  five  to  two,  or  six  to 
four  on  the  rubber,  we  passed  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  that  un- 
broken silence  and  attention  to  business  which  the  noble  game  of  whist 
demands  from  its  votaries.  It  boots  not  to  mention  how  many  cigars  I 
smoked,  or  how  many  cups  of  tea  I  drank  (intoxicating  fluids  don't  agree 
with  whist,  and  were  consequently  not  produced),  or  how  I  relished  a 
smoking  hot  tumbler  of  brandy  punch  before  facing  the  outer  atmosphere, 
or  what  hour  in  the  morning  it  was,  or  how  one  man  could  not  recognise 
his  lodgings,  there  being  no  numbers  on  the  houses,  and  wanted  to  know 
''  what  a  saddler's  shop  was  like  with  its  shuts  up,"  it  is  enough  that  I 
aarived  safe  in  my  domicile,  and  shall  not  soon  forget  the  friendly  welcome 
I  received  on  circuit,  or  the  hearty,  odd,  and  entertaining  friends  with 
whom  I  spent  that  evening,  my  first  on  the  H  bar. 


THE  GIPSY  GIRL. 

BT  MABY   C.   F.   MONCK. 

Tht  courtly  speech  is  aU  in  vain, 

I  will  not  hear  thee  more ; 
Time  was  when  I  had  dreams  of  love, 

But  that  at  last  is  o'er. 
Go  woo  the  wind  that  bends  yon  tree. 

And  if  it  make  reply. 
And  be  the  creature  of  thy  will. 

So  then  in  trath  shall  I. 

I  tell  thee  aU  thy  flatteries 

Fall  idly  on  mme  ear. 
Thy  words  are  dull,  and  cold,  and  tame 

To  some  I  used  to  hear. 
Thou  trifler  with  a  thousand  hearts  I 

Thou  never  canst  have  known 
The  love  that  twines  its  hopes  and  fears 

Bound  one— and  one  alone. 

I  had  a  lover,  he  was  one 

Who  dwelt  beyond  the  sea ; 
And  in  those  dava  how  £ur  was  life ! 

How  beautiful  to  me ! 
But  he  was  slain.    One  sudden  blow 

Destroyed  the  hopes  of  years. 
The  grief  that  hath  the  keenest  pang 

Is  that  which  sheds  no  tears. 

Were  I  to  listen  to  thy  vows, 

The  grave  would  vield  its  dead; 
All  visions  of  an  earthly  love 

Lie  in  his  lonely  bed. 
But  were  my  heart  yet  free  to  love. 

No  tender  speech'  of  thine^ 
No  glance  could  ever  answer  find 

In  word  or  look  of  mine. 
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Ok!  kt  me  Mck my  people's  taito» 

I  kcar  thcBT  aamea  mnled, 
let  £ael  in  my  iadyneTit  Ivreagt 

I  am  the  mose  tneir  chaliL 
I  pride  me  that  my  gipsT  Uood 

Speaiks  plainly  in  my  laoe, 
Thst  on  my  dnsW  brow  is  marked 

Tbe  Bi^ress  of  my  nee. 

I  scorn  the  wealth  of  shining  gems 

That  thou  wouldst  haye  me  prize ; 
Say,  can  they  match  tiie  hosts  of  stars 

Oliftt  gem  the  midnight  skies  P 
I  can  not  for  those  scentless  bloons, 

Thei^h  blight  and  £ur  to  yiew ; 
I  weary  for  the  wild-wood  bdk. 

Bom  of  the  son  and  dew. 

The  deer  is  lying  in  the  fern. 

In  manjr  a  grassy  glade; 
The  fawn  is  bounding  through  the  brake, 

In  sunshine  and  in  shade. 
'Tis  many  a  month  since  I  haye  seen 

The  moon  look  on  t^iose  streams. 
Whose  yoices  haunt  my  waking  hours. 

And  fill  my  sleep  with  dreams. 

I  sicken  of  this  perfiuned  air. 

This  floor  witn  earpets  decked; 
MystM)  fell  lighter  on  the  moss 

With  leayes  and  wild-flowers  flecked. 
I  hate  the  dusky  walls  and  roofii 

That  line  each  city  street ; 
I  tremble  at  the  hara,  stem  eyes. 

The  troubled  brows  I  meet. 

I  would  I  miffht  awake  once  moie 

Amid  the  dewy  bowers. 
And  feel  the  mominff  incense  rise 

From  sweet  unteaded  flowers. 
Those  scented  waters  haye  no  ohaim 

To  cool  my  achine  biow — 
Oh,  for  the  mamomTdiops  that  hang 

On  eyery  forest  bough  I 

The  dells  and  ghides,  where  not  alone 

My  steps  were  wont  to  roam, 
Haye  heard  fond  words  tirnt  sought  to  paint 

My  future  foreign  home. 
I  must  be  free  to  wander  there, 

For,  parted  though  we  be, 
The  haants  we  shared  haye  soothing  tongoes 

That  speak  of  him  to  me. 

I  mMtt  be  free — ^lif e  wasteth  fast, 

And  I  am  fain  to  die — 
With  nature's  loyely  solitudes 

And  nature's  children  nieh. 
Nay,  plead  not :  sooner  shtdl  thy  hand 

The  summer  lightning  bind. 
Than  thy  false  loye  shaU  wean  my  thoughts 

From  all  Pye  left  behind. 
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BT  AK  OLD   TBATELLEB. 

.  Thbbb  is  aotliing  pfeposBesBing  m  tbe  exteanal  appearance  of  the 
^  AthoM  of  Germany."  Till  the  new  palaee  wa9  erected,  Saxe  Weimar 
had  Bcaroelj  a  mgle  handflome  Wlding.  The  fHitttt  Qituft,  die 
largest  street  wsthia  the  citr,  is  fitde  belter  than  a  lane ;  and  the  streets 
wluDh  have  been  built  in  tiie  neigfabouThoed  of  the  cemetery  are  only 
handsome  as  compared  with  the  meanness  which  preceded  them.  The 
theatre — Sot  the  opening  of  whsdi  Sclnller  wrote  his  beanliful  prologue 
to  Wallenstein— -is  perfeetly  plain  widiout,  and  I  was  told  that  the  in- 
terior was  eqaally  simple ;  but  there  was  no  performance  the  night  I  was 
at  Saze  Weimar,  and  when  I  called  at  the  tlmtre  in  the  morning  neither 
money  nor  entreaties  eoold  procure  me  a  moment's  admission  beyond  the 
stage-door.  During  rehearsals  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  it  was  in  ths 
instance  tbe  more  ^appointing,  as  the  piece  they  were  reciting  was  the 
SBoKcttfictn'^  it^tt,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  author  h»l  himself 
assisted  at  its  first  performance.  To  tread  the  same  ground,  and  lodk 
upon  the  same  objects,  associates  us  more  spirttnally  with  the  recollections 
of  an  eminent  man  than  the  sight  of  relics  deposited  in  glass  cases,  or 
ohambers  that  have  been  desecrated  or  changed ;  and  there  are  number- 
less recollections  at  Saze  Weimar  which  make  us  forget  its  architectural 
poTcrty.  The  houses  of  Herder,  Schiller,  Wiehmd,  and  Goethe,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  them,  give  its  streets  a  higher  interest  tfian  if 
every  building^  was  a  palace.  • 

I  spent  above  an  hour  in  the  rooms — still  remaining  as  he  left  them— 
and  amongst  the  rdics  of  Goethe,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  his  friends 
and  worshipers;  for  admirers  is  too  feeUe  a  term  for  those  who  hsYe 
felt  deeply  iike  power  of  his  genius,  or  the  influence  of  his  personal 
acquaintance.  There  was  noming  of  sj^ndour,  noAing  even  of  a 
scholar's  luxuries.  The  handsome  copy  of  ^*  Sardanapalus,  Foscari, 
and  Cain,"  presented  by  L<^  Byron,  was  carefully  foMed,  as  it  had 
been  by  Goethe  hinttdf,  in  a  silk  pocket  kcmdkerektef^.taad  placed,  with 
a  few  other  volumes,  in  a  drawer  apart ;  but  the  generality  of  his  books 
had  the  plain  air  of  actual  service,  and  most  of  them  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  his  long  life.  They  were  arranged  on  shelves  of  unpainted 
wood,  in  a  small  chamber  adjoining  his  study,  which  was  itself  as  {Mainly 
furnished.  A  common  table,  a  deal  writing  desk,  a  few  shelves,  and  one 
or  two  cabinets  of  the  simplest  workmanship,  were  all  I  noticed.  Near 
his  desk  Was  hung  a  plaster  medalHoD,  encirded  by  himself  with  an 
inscription  in  ink —  SciUcet  immenso  superest  ex  nomine  multum.  It  was 
a  profile  of  NapcJeon,  which  had  fidlen  from  the  wall  and  been  broken 
into  fragments  on  die  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  almost  at  the  moment 
it  was  lost.  The  coincidence  seems  to  have  made  considerable  impression 
upon  the  imagination  of  Goethe,  who  was  present  when  it  fell,  and  by 
wnom  the  fragments  had  been  reunited  and  carefully  preserved. 

Of  his  MSS.  I  was  shown  the  original  ®cf(!^i(6tC  ®0ttftUitni  90n 
ScrH4>ingCtt/  written  in  the  German  character,  in  1774 ;  and  <<  Erotica 
Bomana,"  written  in  **  Italian  hand/'  and  dated  1778.     My  companion 
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told  me  that  while  sitting  with  him  ia  1816,  the  senrant  having  ne- 
glected to  supply  them  with  wood,  Goethe  had  told  him  to  feed  the  stove 
with  the  manuscript  <^  Erotica."  He  managed,  however,  to  conceal  and 
preserve  it,  and  evidently  felt  proud  at  having  saved  a  relic  from  the 
flames. 

In  one  part  of  the  room  were  materiab  for  some  of  the  experiments 
connected  with  his  QatittiU^tC ;  and  in  the  cover  of  a  letter,  near  one 
of  the  windows,  were  some  fragments  of  coloured  silk,  which  had  an 
interest  of  a  different  description  when  I  heard  for  what  purpose  they  had 
been  employed.  It  appeared  that  his  grandchild  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  him  in  his  study.  He  was  too  kind-hearted  to  repel  her; 
and  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  he  placed  her  by  his  side, 
and  offered  some  small  new  coin  as  a  reward  for  unravelling  one  of  the 
silken  shreds :  an  occupation  that  generally  kept  her  quiet  I  thought 
more  of  Goethe  after  hearing  this  trifling  an^ote  than  after  reading 
even  his  ^'  Faust."  A  mere  heartless  man  of  talent  must  be  little  better 
than  a  Mephistopheles. 

Adjoinine  the  study  was  the  poet's  bedroom :  a  small  narrow  doset 
with  a  single  window  looking  into  the  garden ;  much  the  same  in  size 
and  appearance  as  I  have  seen  occupied  by  a  Franciscan  friar  in  his 
convent.  In  a  comer,  the  wall  of  which  was  tapestried  with  a  piece 
of  common  black-and-green  carpeting,  stood  his  bed,  small  and  un* 
curtained,  and  by  its  side  the  chair  in  which  he  died.  A  clock  that  had 
marked  the  hours  both  of  his  birth  and  death  was  placed  in  an  ante-room, 
where  there  were  also  his  collection  of  minerals  and  a  few  of  his  books. 

These  were  the  private  apartments ;  the  retirement  of  the  scholar  and 
man  of  genius ;  but  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  had  scarcely  an  inferior 
interest.  Here,  deposited  in  glazed  presses,  were  the  objects  which  had 
gratified  his  tastes  or  awakened  his  recollections  of  the  past.  Antiquities 
and  medals,  the  skull  of  Vandyke,  bronzes,  arms,  and  all  the  anticaglie 
that  a  poet  or  a  painter  loves  to  possess.  In  one  of  them  was  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  usual  beauty  of  style  and 
kindness  of  heart.  Its  commencement  alone  is  a  lesson  to  iiie  vanity  or 
impertinence  that  so  often  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  privacy  of  an  eminent 
man.  Venerable  and  much-regpected  Sir,  are  the  words  with  which 
Scott — ^his  equal  in  talent  and  in  &me — thinks  it  right  to  preface  his 
homage  to  the  genius  of  Goethe.  How  many  of  the  small-fry  of  litera- 
ture have  approached  the  author  of  '<  Waverley*'  himself  with  less  of 
reverence !  or  fancied,  in  the  abundance  of  their  self-esteem,  that  to  have 
addressed  any  one  as  *'  venerable  and  much-respected  sir"  would  have 
been  a  lessening  of  their  own  consideration.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
I  cannot  pretend  to  remember,  but  I  recollect  that  its  effect,  as  that  of 
most  of  his  other  writings,  was  to  make  me  think  better  of  human 
nature.  There  was  a  private  letter,  in  French,  horn  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  introducing  to  him  a  son  of 
Lord  Mansfield ;  and  a  whole  portfolio  of  despatches  (addressed  to  Grene- 
ral  Rapp)  by  the  most  distbguished  of  Napoleon's  officer. 

Then  there  was  the  volume  which  Goethe  used  to  call  his  *^  Album" 
— a  collection  of  the  portraits  of  his  friends ;  and  when  I  had  looked  over 
these  more  hastily  than  I  could  have  wished,  I  had  still  to  see  a  treasury 
of  the  rich  offerings  which,  at  various  times,  had  been  made  to  him  by 
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his  coantiymen  and  admirers.  They  were  deposited,  as  from  their  value 
and  interest  they  deserved  to  he,  in  an  iron  chest  secured  by  several 
curiously-constructed  locks,  and  some  of  them  were  precious  even  as 
works  of  art  There  was  a  crown  of  laurel,  the  leaves  of  gold,  the  berries 
of  emerald,  sent  from  Frankfort  in  1819  or  1820;  and  worthy,  for  its 
beauty  alone,  to  be  placed  among  the  reg^ia  of  an  emperor.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  a  detached  leaf  of  the  same  workmanship,  with  an  intima- 
tion that  as  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  wreath  was  ordered,  and  as  every 
year  of  his  life  added  a  iresh  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  Goethe,  his  admirers 
had  felt  that  their  offering  would  be  incomplete  without  a  type  of  the 
year  that  had  passed.  This  was  not  the  only  present  he  had  received 
firom  his  native  town :  there  was  also  a  silver  drinking-cup  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  with  some  choice  hock,  and  bore  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  mind  was  invigorated  by  wine,  and  there  could  be  no 
fire  without  fuel."     Mr.  Gough  would  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

A  handsome  seal  of  enamelled  gold,  the  offering  of  fifteen  of  the  great 
poet's  Britbh  admirers  ^eluding  Scott^  Moore,  Carlvle,  &c.),  was 
engraved  with  the  motto  D^nc  ^aft  aitt  Oj^ne  rof}— which  has  more 
meaning  (said  one  of  my  German  friends)  than  the  mere  words  import ; 
it  refers  not  exactly  to  '^  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise" 

To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborioos  days; 

but  to  some  inward  impulse  to  '^eontinuedy  though  not  headlong^ 
progress  ;"  or  it  might  be  rendered  by  the  haJ6n  festina  tente.  These  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  costly  gifts  which  I  might  notice,  were  I  writing 
a  guide-book  or  a  catalogue. 

I  have  never  approached  the  private  life  of  a  man  of  genius — and  it 
has  not  always  been  as  a  stranger — ^without  being  as  much  struck  by  the 
discovery  of  nis  habits  of  unwearied  application,  the  amount  of  his  actual 
manual'laboury  as  I  had  previously  been  by  the  splendour  of  his  talents. 
Goethe's  correspondence  alone,  deposited  in  one  of  the  closets  of  the  book- 
room,  filled  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  MS.  volumes ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  multifarious  labours,  he  kept  a  diary,  or  Zaatini>,  that 
would  itself  form  an  extensive  work.  The  last  of  the  volumes  which 
contain  it  oommences  January^  1831,  with  some  observations  on  Scott's 
Demonology,  and  ends  the  15th  Msdrch,  1832,  with  a  memorandum  of 
his  physician  Professor  VogeFs  account  of  a  recent  excursion  to  Jena, 
with  which  Goethe  expresses  himself  well  pleased.  On  the  22nd  he  died. 

The  visit  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe  was  but  the  commencement 
of  my  literary  pilgrimage  through  Weimar.  There  were  still  to  be  seen 
the  nouses  of  S(£iller,  of  Wieland,  and  of  Herder;  and  the  places  of 
their  sepulture. 

To  reach  the  last  resting-place  of  Schiller  and  of  Goethe,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  a  rather  long  walk  to  the  @OtttiattXf  or  cemetery;  an 
establishment  of  modem  date,  where  the  arrangements  for  the  prevention 
of  premature  interment  are  said  to  have  been  tiie  model  for  those  adopted 
at  Frankfort. 

Near  its  centre  rises  a  Doric  chapel,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which 
forms  the  mausoleum  of  the  sovereigns  of  Saxe  Weimar,  their  coffined 
remains  being  deposited  in  its  vault.  It  was  here  the  Grand-Duke  Carl 
desired  that  we  bodies  of  his  friends,  the  poets  whom  he  had  loved  and 
honoured,  should  be  placed  beside  his  own ;  but  his  wishes  have  been 
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neglected,  or  found  incompatiUe  with  etiquette,  for,  dumgh  adiaitted  to 
the  same  chamber  of  the  dead,  the  mnains  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller  aie 
placed  in  a  comer  apart,  «nd  at  a  very  respectful  diatanoe  fimn  those  of 
grand^dukea  and  ducheaooo.  Thia— -to  use  the  words  of  Herr  von  Baumer, 
on  a  different  occasion— is  Utinlkb  unb  tlid^t  19«ir6ig— a  wrong  done 
both  to  the  dead  and  the  living.  It  eeems  like  cairying  the  fivmalitieB 
of  a  court  into  the  solemnities  of  uiother  world. 

We  retamed  through  the  park— one  of  the  most  beautifui  in  German j, 
as  it  baa  always  been  deaoribed— 4md  passed  near  the  small  white  cottage 
that  generally,  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  was  the  summer  resideoce  of 
Croethe,  and  is  menti<med  by  him  with  pleasant  remembrances  in  bis 
Terses  on  the  @iirt€lliKllll  4in  |>art.  It  has  no  pnieimon^  but  is  pve- 
cisely  the 

Humble  shed. 

Where  roses  breatbioff, 

And  woodbines  wreathing, 
Around  the  windows  their  tendrOs  spread ; 

which  MoOTe  describes  as  the  abode  of  love-— Theodore  Hook  calls  a 
dampety;  and  those  **in  smoky  cities  pent*'  panse  to  look  at  in  their 
evening  walks,  and  envy. 

From  this  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  Grand-Ducal  Library 
— a  collection  of  about  130,(XX)  volumes,  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  see  its 
books,  but  its  relics.  Here^  <>gBin,  was  Goethe,  in  the  bust  executed  a 
year  before  his  death  by  David,  and  inscribed  with  a  quotation  from 
Schiller ;  and  there  was  a  bust  of  Schiller,  with  a  quotation  from  Goethe. 
There  were  also  busts  of  Herder  and  of  Wieland ;  a  fine  portrait  of 
Charles  V.  as  a  monk  (which  Mr.  Stirling  should  have  bad  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  ^^  Cloister  Life  ") ;  an  engraved  one  of  Canning ;  and  a 
well-paiatod  full-length  of  the  Grand-Duke  Carl,  whose  cast  of  features 
very  much  lesemUes  that  of  the  great  poet  whom  he  was  pfoad  to  call 
his  friend.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  name  of  the  grand- 
duke  or  the  anthor  of  <<  Faust "«— die  &to9  <^ar}Og  or  the  @t0$  2)i<btcr 
had  been  the  most  foequently  repeated  to  me  dating  my  fatief  stay 
at  Saae  Weimar.  I  had  still  to  soo'  disfJayed  m  the  libcaiy  (as  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  at  Ahbotsford) — ^the  dress  he  wore  at  court;  a  oommon 
dark-gresn  coat,  trimmed  widi  gold  laoe,  and  prossrved  with  as  much 
veneration  as  its  neighbeuriqg  rdlic,  the  choristet^s  dress  of  Luther ;  a 
kind  of  coarse  brown  tunic,  well  won,  and  apparently  without  much 
attention  to  a  viitue  which  is  still  not  veiy  stnotly  xeganied  by  a  nation 
who  only  use  baths  medieinallv. 

With  these  our  tidemda  finishedt  and  a  drive  of  less  than  two  hours 
brought  us  to  the  heights  above  Jena — the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of 
180G.  To  an  unprofessional  eye,  it  seems  impossible  &t  such  steep 
acclivities  could  be  carried  against  a  straur  and  well-placed  force.  My 
military  friends  tell  me  that  it  is  not  ao  diffioult  as  it  appears.  Much  of 
the  fire  down  uneven  ground  is  ineffective;  and,  when  it  comes  to  the 
bayonet,  victory  does  not  greatly  depend  upon  the  locality. 

This,  however,  has  nothing  to  d»  with  my  recolleetioQS  of  Goethe. 
They  are,  I  confess,  of  little  amount;  and — great  as  he  is-^I  should  not 
spedc  of  him  as  of  Shakspeare ;  but  what  would  we  not  give  for  notioss 
of  Shakq»eare's  halnts  and  his  home,  even  such  as  those  which  I  haYe 
chanced  to  ooUeot  of  Goethe  ? 
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BT  riiOaiMBTIA. 

The  Pomm  and  the  Capitol  by  Night — **  la  Memoriam"— Legendi  of  the  Choich 
of  the  Ara  Cooli— A  Scrap  of  Contemporary  History. 


I  larr  dw  party  widi  wbnEi  I  had  visitad  the  Oolseimi  deefp  in  dis- 
cnasioit  of  aoertain  enpem^s  simposed  admiration  o£  «n  English  hdy, 
who^  if  report  speaks  tnie,  would  liave  had  no  manner  of  objectton  to 
ve-eiwct  <te  raie  of  the  Montespan  or  the  Poaapadoor.  The  Frenoh 
ladies  had  been  chamed  with  the  ooloaied  ligfate  anda  game  af  hide^and- 
seek  wiih  the*ooant  in  the  lower  gallery.  Every  one  was  talking.  I 
fnned  for  sditade,  and  stole  away  aloi^^  the  Saimd  Way  towanis  the 
Fonnn.  Onoa  oi;^  of  the  leach  of  the  ladies'  shiili  ToiceS)  not  a  soand 
broke  the  solemn  stiJlness  of  the  night ;  the  moon,  tat  high  in  tihe 
heatens,  cast  down  her  ^  dim  rdigions  i^ht,"  the  stars  shone  out,  leading 
the  mind  to  other  sj^sms  halaneing  in  space,  more  glorious  perehance 
than  our  earth ;  the  night  faireeaes  blew  so^y  by,  loaded  with  the  mout 
odour  of  flewen,  and  wated  the  dark  groves  en  the  Palwtine  Hill,  stem 
and  repokiTS  in  aspect  even  nnder  the  faanaonioos  influences  of  diis  fair 
suaamer  n%lit  How  was  it  ?  Saddmly  a  olond  came  before  my  eyes, 
the  present  vanished,  and  I  was  again  at  ttw  old  home,  the  pleasant  home 
where  I  was  bom.  How  my  Imrt  swdled  as  I  looked  at  the  bright 
English  woods  of  hvin^  oak,  and  the  pretty  garden  sloping  to  the  sun, 
whue  I  played  as  a  child  I  and  there  was  the  verandah  and  the  dear 
round  room,  and  the  books,  and  the  am-efaair,  and  one  tiiat  sat  on  it,  so 
fondly  loved,  so  hardly  parted  from — one  I  never  may  see  again  !  Her 
fond  gaze  was  on  me  with  an  earnest  mother's  fiance,  and  I  felt  her  soft 
hand.  But  hold,  my  tears  ! — ^the  vision  had  ^-— all  was  plain  around 
me,  and  my  soul  sickened  to  think  It  was  a  dream  I  but  oh !  the  depths  of 
household  memories,  the  deem  thiiiliBg  chords  of  xinutterable  love  that 
were  struck  in  that  brief  instant  of  my  spirit's  wandering  ! 

Opposite  die  Coliseum,  on  a  low  h&i,  stands  a  londy  poitioo,  its  altar 
broken  and  its  statnes  gone,  once  forming  part  of  the  magnificent  temple 
designed  and  binlt  by  Adrian,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  am  to  Rome.  A 
forest  of  degant  anoble  arcades  on  either  side  towards  ^  Forum  and 
the  Coliseum  maited  ib»  doable  poitico  elevated  on  marble  steps,  con- 
ceived by  the  imperial  ar^teet  as  an  improvement  on  the  designs  of  the 
fomons  Apollodoms,  whose  skill  had  roosed  his  envy,  and  whose  life  was 
afterwards  saerificed  by  a  too  honest  criticism  on  iM  emperor's  erection. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  of  Apollodoros,  no  temple  in 
ancient  Rome  oo«dd  have  exoelled  it  in  excellence  and  grandeur.  The 
remains  of  the  pillared  colonnade  border  the  Sacred  Way,  on  which  I 
walked,  still  pav«d  with  great  blocks  of  stoae^  worn  by  the  marks  of  the 
^laiiot-wheeis  of  M  Rome  1  What  a  world  of  recollectioRS  does  it 
evoke  I  What  tears  have  fallen  hero  -what  glory  paased  by  I  How 
many  joyfol  feet  have  rushed  along  it — what  noble  blood  has  soiled  it ! 
Here  passed  the  emperors  Angnstus,  Nero,  Tiberius,  Calisula,  Domitian, 
^;ods  and  priaatS)  ta  offer  sacimoes  in  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Capt- 
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tolinusy  *' supremely  great  and  good,"  followed  by  the  most  goigeous 
traiDS  the  san  ever  shone  upon  ;  here  passed  the  triumphant  generals  and 
commanders  seated  in  burnished  chariots  of  gold — Trajan,  and  Titus, 
and  Julius  CsKar,  Fompey,  and  Sylla — and  so  many  others,  crowned  with 
martial  laurels  won  from  oarbaiian  nations  whose  names  the  world  scarce 
knew,  bearing  the  front  of  celestial  Jove  himself  in  their  high  pride,  as 
the  voices  of  assembled  thousands  proclaimed  them  '*  saviours  of  their 
countiy,"  and  saluted  the  victorious  legions  in  their  train,  while  heavy 
fell  on  (hose  great  stones  the  feet  of  the  long  line  of  captives,  dragging 
their  clanking  chains ;  here  passed  the  sainted  apostles  Peter  and  Pai3 
to  the  damp  vaults  of  the  Mamestine  prison  under  the  lof^y  shrine  of 
Jupiter,  whose  altars  ere  long  were  to  fall  beneath  the  power  of  that 
faith  they  were  about  to  seal  with  their  blood ;  and  here  the  captive  Jews, 
chained  to  the  car  of  victorious  Titus,  licked  the  dust  befbre  the  Roman 
plebeians.  And  if  tears  have  fallen,  blood  has  also  been  spilt.  The  aged 
Gfllba  tottered  along  it  towards  the  Milliarum  Aureum,  where,  regardless 
of  his  grey  hairs,  the  savage  soldiers  mercilessly  massacred  him,  opposite 
the  Forum,  in  face  of  the  Koman  people,  who  dared  not  raise  a  voice  to 
stay  the  cruel  deed.  Vitellius,  too,  was  drageed  half  clothed  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  like  a  beast  to  be  slaughtered  in  tne  shambles.  Here  in  early 
times  the  wicked  Tullia  passed,  mounted  in  her  chariot,  on  to  the  Forum, 
where  sat  her  husband  Lucius^  the  murderer  of  her  father,  whom  she 
saluted  king ;  here  Messalina,  proud  as  a  Juno,  displayed  her  voluptuous 
charms  and  perfumed  vestments  to  the  gaze  of  the  Romans.  Lucretia's 
footsteps  often  pressed  these  stones  when,  still  a  proud  and  happy  wife, 
she  pa^ed  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where  none  but  the  chastest 
matrons  dared  to  enter ;  out  by  hence  Volumnia  and  Valeria  sped,  fired 
with  the  high  resolve  of  saving  prostrate  Rome;  and  young  Virginia,  the 
sweetest  maid  in  Rome, 

With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand. 
And  her  satchel  on  her  aim. 
Forth  she  went  bounding  to  the  school, 
Nor  dreamed  of  shame  or  harm. 

The  elegant  Horace  himself  tells  us  he  loved  to  saunter  here  and  criti<> 
dse  the  passing  scene — and  Cicero,  with  his  imperious  wife,  Terentia — 
and  Catullus  and  Tacitus — and  Livy,  all  in  their  day  traversed  this  great 
world-thoroughfare,  ever  moving,  ebbing  and  flowing  with  multitudes 
from  the  basilicas,  the  temples,  die  forums,  the  circus  that  bordered  its 
sides,  where  stood  strange  uncouth  elephants  of  bronze,  side  by  side,  with 
the  statue  of  Horatius,  who  nobly  held  the  bridge  against  the  Etruscan 
army — one  man's  arm  against  a  host — and  of  the  brave  maiden  Closlia, 
who,  rather  than  dwell  longer  in  the  camp  of  her  country's  enemies,  trusted 
herself  and  her  companions  to  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  *'  to  whom  the 
Romans  pray." 

And  now,  I  have  reached  the  Forum.  How  lovely  it  is  here  under 
this  mild  and  tempered  light!  No  harsh  lines — no  rude  contrasts — 
no  incongruous  colours  now  are  visible  to  break  the  spell  that  haunts 
the  scene  of  the  mighty  past :  under  the  benignant  mantle  of  night  the 
present  has  vanished,  and  the  calm  moon  shines  but  on  the  remnants  of 
classic  Rome.     The  lonely  marble  pillars  stand  out  dear  and  bright^ 
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HukiBg  together  historic  recoUeetions  of  the  palladian  splendour  that  once 
adoroMl  tms  space  ;  lofty  arches  appear,  bemng  no  marks  of  decay,  but 
fresh  and  snowy  as  when  first  dug  from  the  marble  quarries ;  and  the 
deep  porticos  cast  long  shadows  over  the  modem  buildings,  which  now 
shrink  back,  ashamed  to  obtrude  on  this  holy  ground  haunted  by  the 
memories  of  grand  and  heroic  deeds,  and  sacred  in  the  world's  historic 
page  aboye  any  other  spot  on  God's  wide  earth.  It  is  an  awful  and  a 
solemn  thing  to  visit  the  valley  of  the  Forum  by  night ;  the  darkness  of 
ages  and  the  dimness  of  decay  is  imaged  by  the  heavy  gloom  hanging 
around  the  mysterious  precincts,  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead,  whose  shadows  seem  to  linger  about  the  habitations  they  loved  so 
well  when  living.  Here  then  stood  that  venerable  Forum,  the  hearth 
and  home  of  early  as  of  imperial  Rome ;  the  market,  the  exchange,  the 
judgment-seat;  the  piomenaide,  the  parliament ;  where  lived,  and  moved, 
and  loved,  and  fought  that  iron  nation  predestined  to  possess  the  earth — 
founded  in  the  fiibulous  days  when  the  world  was  young,  and  the  gods 
loved  <*  the  daughters  of  men,"  and  descended  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth — by  Romulus  on  the  field  when  he  waged  battle  with  the  Sabine 
forces.  Finding  that  his  troops  were  flying  before  the  enemy,  and  that 
no  one  would  face  about  to  fignt,  Romulus  knelt  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  terrified  soldiers,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  prayed  "  Father 
Jupiter^'  to  defend  and  re-establish  his  people  now  in  extreme  peril. 
Jupiter,  it  was  believed,  heard  and  granted  the  prayer ;  for  the  fu^tives, 
struck  with  sudden  reverence  for  their  king,  turned  and  re-formed  their 
broken  lines,  and  in  their  turn  repulsed  the  advancing  Sabines.  But  the 
daughters  of  the  Sabines,  who  had  been  forcibly  carried  off  from  the 
Great  Circus,  rushing  down  from  the  Aventine  between  the  opposing 
armies,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  cairying  their  in&nts  in  their  arms — 
calling  now  on  a  Roman  husband,  now  on  a  Sabine  father  or  brother  to 
desist — steyed  the  fight  by  their  cries,  lamentations,  and  entreaties,  with 
appeals  too  eloquent  to  resist.  Peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations,  and  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king,  offered  sacrifices  and  joined  in  amity 
and  eternal  friendship  with  Romulus — ^burying  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
Sabine  women  in  the  foundations  of  the  Forum.  Tarquinius  Priscus  raised 
around  it  spacious  porticos  to  screen  and  temper  the  halls  from  the  sun 
and  wind,  and  built  shops  for  the  foreign  wares  that  came  from  Ostia, 
and  from  Antium,  and  Etruria,  as  the  city  grew  rich  and  flourishing— 
those  shops  for  ever  famous  as  the  place  where  perished  Virginia  by  her 
father's  hand,  before  the  ivory  chair  of  the  detested  Apptus,  who,  powerful 
and  imperious  as  he  was,  surrounded  by  the  lictors,  and  supported  by  the 
power  of  the  fasces,  could  not  force  a  Roman  virgin  to  shame.  By  the 
spirit  of  Lucretia  the  hauehty  tribune  strove  in  vain ! 

I  endeavoured  to  rebuild  the  fallen  walls  of  the  Forum  such  as  they 
afterwards  appeared — a  vast  and  noble  enclosure — ^pillared  on  double 
rows  of  marble  columns,  open  arcades,  and  majestic  porticos,  stretohing 
away  in  long  lines  towards  the  temple-capped  Capitoline  Mount,  rising 
at  the  further  extremity.  Between  the  two  long,  pillared  aisles,  rose  a 
low  wall  of  division,  hung,  in  the  time  of  Cassar,  with  splendid  drapery, 
descending  in  heavy  folds  from  the  ceiling,  more  effectually  to  shelter 
the  togaed  senators  and  tribunes  and  patricians  that  paced  up  and  down 
the  feng  arcades  on  brilliant  mosaic  floors,  or  sat  in  judgment  within 
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tli0  ieuteoiiOQn^  giving  Iews  to  tlw  uiiiicfse.    IniiiJiiMnbie  statneS) 
modelled  by  the  bait  acuhrtow  of  Gfeeoe  and  Rome,  broke  ik»  fines  fk 
the  eolannidci^  wfa^  brmiant  paintiiigs  lit  up  the  walls  inthin  whoae 
ample  enoloesra  nee  great  baBihca»— the  Optima,  tiie  iBmiKan,  and  the 
Jidian,  beaidea  the  Comitiom,  where  the  Corise  met    whose  walb  were 
llie  witneaaeaol  A»  erael  seoui^g^ing  inflioted  on  the  apoaUes  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Fillip  befcae  they  were  led  oat  to  die.     The  rostra  stood  within  the 
endoaore  o£  the  Fomm,  oontaimog  the  orator^s  pulpit,  where  Rome  had 
so  oftm  \axng  enchanted  over  the  eloquence  of  Cioero;  Mark  Anthony 
had  fired  the  popolace  to  revenge  '*  great  Ccesar's  faH,"  Ae  mutikted 
body  lying  exposal  before  him ;  Caiua  Graochm  melted  the  hearts  of  \m 
audience ;  and  Manfins  soogfat  to  suspend  the  £rtal  sentence  hanging 
over  hxm,  aa  he  pointed  to  the  Capitol,  and  bade  his  cotintrynen  re-^ 
member  his  arm  alone  had  sostained  it.     Close  at  hand  waa  the  tribimai 
where  the  magiaftrates  sat  on  ivory  chairs,  whence  came  the  decree  of 
Bmtus^  condemning  his  own  sons  to  die,  and  of  Titos  Manlins^  who  pre* 
feiied  hia  son's  death  at  his  tribunal,  rather  than,  fiving^,  know  him  dis- 
obedient  to  the   consular  power  he  wielded — barbarous  rigour,   that 
afterwards  vrrougfat  sueh  grief  and  woe,  when  powor  and  injustice  went 
hand*in-haad  in  Rome.     Near  grew  die  NumxnaK8-*4he  mysterioua 
figwtree — ^whose  shade  sheltered  Romulus  and  Remus  while  the  wolf 
suckled  them.     In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  enclosed  by  a  temple. 
The  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  with  its  roof  of  bronie,  stood  near  the  Comitium, 
obwdar  in  shape,  and  chaste  and  pure^  as  suitable  to  the  virgin  daughter 
of  Saturn,  where  the  saered  virgins,  clad  in  long  white  vestments  bor- 
dered  with  imperial  purple^  tended  the  sacred  firs  under  the  image  of 
the  goddess,  and  guarded  the  Trojan  Palladinm — ^the  golden  shi^d — on 
whose  preservation  it  was  said  RcHoe's  existence  depended.     Behind  the 
temple^  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  rose  a  wood  of  evergreen  oaks^  de- 
votM  to  silence  and  repoae,  where  the  dariE  branches  waved  over  die 
tombe  of  the  departed  vestals,  whose  spirits  it  was  believed  passed  at 
onee  to  the  delights  of  Elysium.     Under  the  Palatine  HiH,  and  near  the 
shrine  of  Vesta,  a  pure  fountain  of  freshest  water  gushed  into  a  mag* 
nifieent  marble  basm,  close  to  the  portico  of  the  temple  dedicated  to 
Castor  and  Pollux.     It  was  said,  and  believed,  that  alier  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus,  the  great  twin  brethren,  mounted  on  snow-white  homes 
and  radiant  in  celestial  beauty,  suddenly  appeared  in  ihe  Forum,  and 
announced  to  the  anxious  and  expectant  multitude  the  victory  gained  by 
iheir  fellovr-dtixens  over  the  Etruscans.     At  this  fountain  they  stopped 
and  relreshed  their  horses,  and  when  asked  whenoe  they  came  and  bj 
what  name  m«i  called  them,   they  suddenly  disappwed.      So  tlie 
Romans  raised  a  temple  to  their  nonour  by  the  spring  where  they 
had  stood  on  mortal  eardi. 

Where  now  the  moon  lights  up  a  barren  space,  the  Lake  of  Curfiua 
onoe  yawned  in  the  midst  of  the  Forum,  to  the  horror  and  astonishment 
of  thte  superstitious  senators,  who  judged  the  omen  so  awful,  that  the 
god's  anger  could  alone  be  allayed  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  Rome  deemed 
to  be  most  precious — a  bold  and  noble  warrior,  who,  armed  cap-i-pie^ 
flung  himself  headlong  into  <^e  gulf. 

Afterwards  Domitian  raised,  as  it  were  in  derision,  a  colossal  statue 
of  himself  over  thb  spot  where  the  ground  had  closed,  hallowed  by 
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{MlTiotie  reeoiUeotioiui.  B«8id»  it  stands  tlie  single  oohmm  of  Fhoeas^ 
stiU  ]«auuning>,  once  crowned  by  his  gilded  statue ;  while,  to  the  rights 
the  massive  jpile  ol  the  tnnmphant  Anik  of  Severus  flings  down  bla<^ 
shadows  on  the  maiUe  stain  deseeoding  from  the  Capitc^ 

The  Capitol,  the  heart  of  Rome  and  sanctoaiy  of  the  Pftgan  world, 
that  scene  of  palladian  magnificence^  stood  forth  in  my  &ney  radiant 
and  glorious,  piled  with  terraoes  of  pUkred  temples,  and  superb  porticos^ 
and  lofty  aidies,  rising  above  each  other,  as  it  were  the  abodes  of  the 
gods  on  earth,  watching  what  passed  below  among  the  children  of  men. 
Here,  amidst  statnes,  monuments,  and  colamns,  rise  sumptuous  temi^es, 
dedicated  to  PeacCy  to  Vespasian,  Jupitor,  Feretrins^  and  Saturn ;  while^ 
crowning  the  hill,  and  overlooking  the  Forum,  is  the  Tabularium,  sui^ 
rounded  bj  long  ranges  of  open  porticos,  within  whose  walls  hang  re* 
corded,  on  tables  of  btass,  the  treaties  Rome  ocmcluded  imth  friei^  or 


Around  is  the  open  space  called  the  Intermontiuro,  between  the  rising 
peaks  of  the  hill,  where  grew  a  few  shattered  time«wom  oaks,  endeared 
to  the  plebs  by  the  recollection  that  Romulus  made  this  spot  at  all  times 
the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum  to  all  who  sought  the  hospitality 
of  his  new  ci^«— all  Grimes,  all  treasons  safely  harboured  here  I  Above, 
to  the  right,  elevated  high  over  the  clustered  temples,  arches,  and  palaces, 
nproee  the  awful  fime  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  at  once  a  fortress — ^founded 
on  a  precipice— and  a  sanctuary,  containing  the  f(Ual  oracles  <^  the 
tutriar  deities,  from  its  sise,  name,  splendo^,  and  the  dignity  of  its 
worship^  exceeding  any  other  edifice  in  the  world — the  most  veneraUe 
and  the  most  gorgeous  pUe  that  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive^ 
adorned  with  idl  that  art  could  invent,  and  Uazing  vrith  the  plunder  of 
the  workL  Here  came  the  consuls  to  assume  the  military  drMS,  and  to 
ofier  sacrifices  before  proceeding  to  battle  ;  here,  on  special  seasons  of 
danger,  the  senate  assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  god  presiding  over 
the  destiniea  of  the  people  ;  here  the  laws  were  displayed  to  the  eitiaensi 
and  the  most  goigeous  religious  rites  performed.  The  fii^e,  turned 
towards  the  south  and  east,  consisted  of  a  gigantio  portico  supported  by 
six  ranges  of  columns ;  statues  of  gilt  bronie  alternated  vrith  the  pillars, 
on  whieh  vrere  suspended  countless  trophies  of  rict<»7  and  magnificent 
shields  and  plates  of  gold,  along  with  die  glittering  arms  won  from  bar- 
barian enemies  of  thi  gods,  together  ^ith  the  swords,  and  axes^  and 
shields  worn  by  generals  who  hid  returned  victorious  to  Rome  and  en- 
joyed the  honours  of  a  military  triumph ;  statues  of  gilt  Inronae  were 
ranged  alonff  the  roof,  covered  in  vrith  tiles  of  gilt  bnss,  all  save  the 
copok,  whien  was  open,  disdainiTig  any  other  roofing  but  the  skies; 
superb  basso-refievos  deooreted  the  entablature  and  frieae^  while  vast 
oolonnades  of  the  most  preaeua  coloured  marbles  extended  from  either 
side  of  die  central  temple,  linking  the  ride  porticos  of  almost  eoual 
splendour.  That  to  die  r^ht  was  dedicated  te  Juno,  that  to  the  left  to 
Minorva,  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  terrible  god  who  sat  enthroned 
within  the  gilded  walls  of  the  central  sanctuary,  surrounded  b^  statues  of 
Ae  inferior  deities,  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem,  and  weaimg  a  toga 
ef  purple,  holding  in  hb  hand  the  a(wful  thunder  deedned  to  destror  the 
enemies  of  imperial  Rome^  Jupiter,  <*sapremelY  great  and  goed,'^  had 
never,  accovding  to  the  Romans^  oondescendea  to  inhabit  any  other 
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earthly  abode,  and  was  particularly  propitiooB  when  approached  in  his 
^wful  temple  on  the  Capitol,  where  lus  altars  burned  with  perpetual  in- 
cense, spread  by  imperial  hands,  and  g^neraU,  kings,  and  potentates  came 
from  the  fax  ends  oi  the  earth  to  offer  costly  sacrifices  and  worship. 

Beyond  the  Tabularium,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  where  the 
moon  lights  up  a  mass  of  dingy  walls,  uprose  the  citadel  built  on  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  its  base  once  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.     This 
fortress,  conquered  by  the  indi^^nt  Sabines,   and  so  heroically  de- 
fended by  Manlius  against  the  Gauls,  is  now  no  more ;  not  a  vestige 
remains,  save  the  "  brazen  images"  of  those  patriotic  geese  that  woke 
the  echoes  on  that  dark  night  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Rome, 
preserved  in  the  modem  Campidoglio.     A  temple  dedicated  to  Juno 
Moneta  was  afterwards  built  on  the  S}undatioDS  of  the  house  of  Manlius, 
where  the  archives  of  the  city  and  the  public  treasury  were  kept.     And 
what  was  this  mightv  city  that  I  have  sought  to  disinter  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  past,  and  to  rebuild,  standing  alone  in  the  Forum  under  the 
moon's  pale  light  ?     Within  its  precincts  the  daric  ilex  and  cypress- 
branches   waved  over  altars,  grottos,  and  tombs,  in  thirty-two  sacred 
groves.     Fourteen  aqueducts  once  linked  the  city  with  the  Alban  and 
Sabine  Hills,  drawing  large  rivers  and  softly  gushing  mountain  springs  to 
feed  its  fountains,  palaces,  and  circuses.     From  the  golden  milestone  in 
the  Forum,  roads  extended  over  the  whole  world — ^the  Appian,  the  reeina 
viarum,  passing  through  Naples  to  Brindisi,  the  Flaminiao,  the  Aurdian, 
the  Latin  iBmilian  and  Salarian  Ways.    On  those  endless  high-roads,  in 
the  sumptuous  palaces,  under  the  countiess  porticos,  in  the  temples,  the 
forums  (of  which  Rome  reckoned  fourteen,  each  of  surpassing  magni- 
ficence), the  circuses,  the  baths,  all  monuments  of  the  luxury,  the  power, 
and  the  civilisation  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  five  millions  of  inha- 
bitants circulated.    Fifty-six  public  baths  of  unrivalled  size  and  splendour 
served  as  a  promenade  and  recreation  to  a  luxurious  people.     Two  im- 
mense amphitheatres  and  two  circuses,  each  accommodating  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  spectators,  amused  the  idleness  of  this  vast  multitude. 
Five  vast  lakes  for  naval  combats,  thirty-six  marble  arches  of  triumph, 
nineteen  pubUc  libraries,  forty-eight  obelisks,  and  a  universe  of  marble, 
bronze,  and  stone  statues,  people  anew  the  city  with  an  elegant  and 
refined  splendour. 

Where  now  the  desolate  Campagna  clasps  the  fallen  city  with  a  zone 
of  rural  beauty — buildings,  streets,  markets,  temples,  gardens— the 
environments  of  an  immense  city  once  appeared.  The  fiital  pregnant 
beauty  of  this  district  tells  a  tale  of  former  splendour,  even  after  cen- 
turies of  ruin,  and  amid  the  rank  vegetation  of  the  south.  Rome 
once  extended  to  Otricoli  (a  day's  journey  distant),  to  Ostia  (where  the 
sea  bore  merchandise  and  riches  to  its  shores),  to  Tivoli  and  Albano ;  and 
then  came  the  enchanting  villas,  and  the  wealthy  fstrms  and  rich  vine- 
yards of  the  emperors  and  the  nobles,  nesUing  in  the  soft  valleys,  and 
dottbg  the  distant  mountains  witii  incredible  fertility  and  Arcadian 
beauty. 

It  IS  said  that  when  Hormisdas,  the  Persian  architect,  accompanied  the 
Emperor  Constantino  into  Rome,  he  was  so  astonished  at  the  mndeur 
of  the  buildings,  that  he  supposed  he  had  passed  through  the  finest 
portion  of  the  city,  while  still  upwards  of  twenty  miles  distant  from  the 
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Foram !  But  Rome — still  bearing  even  in  her  decline  the  heayenly  keyi/ 
eonfemng  the  sacred  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  the  Catholic  world,  and 
the  golden  crown  for  the  head  of  imperial  Ciesar — no  longer  wears  the  glit- 
tering robes  of  purple  and  gold  as  of  yore,  the  nniTerse  no  longer  quails 
under  her  iron  sceptre ;  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  age,  and  ruin,  have 
wrinkled  her  imperial  l»ow ;  her  lofty  spirit  has  fled,  her  head  is  bent 
down  in  the  dust,  and  she  weeps,  for  the  dajs  of  her  mourning  aie  come ! 
But,  in  the  midst  of  mj  joy  and  happiness  at  being  in  Rome,  Death 
came  like  a  dark  shadow  between  me  and  the  living,  obscuring  the  bright, 
enticing  World,  and  spreading  his  gloomy  wings  over  one  I  loved. 
Death  came  with  his  icy  breath,  to  tell  me  that  this  world  is  but  a 
passing,  many-hued  vision,  and  that  art,  and  intellect,  and  earthly  spran- 
deur,  and  the  pride  of  wealth,  and  the  deliehts  of  learning,  and  the 
intoxication  of  science,  roust  all  fall  before  the  mysterious  summons  to 
that  unseen  world,  towards  which  each  moment  we  are  hastening !  It 
came  like  a  sad  but  wholesome  lesson,  for  I  had  been  too  happy.  A 
lovely  girl,  not  yet  twenty,  had  come  from  the  distant  shores  of  the 
New  World  to  seek  for  health  under  these  warm  Italian  skies.  She  was 
beautiful,  this  young  American — ^beautiful  with  the  type  of  her  Indian 
blood— dark,  restless,  gaselle  eyes,  fringed  by  long  silken  eyelashes,  and 
brown  hair,  braided  over  a  chiselled  forehead,  pure  as  a  Madonna ;  but 
there  was  death  in  the  fragile  form  and  rosy  complexion  of  those  thin 
cheeks.  Yet  she  was  young  and  full  of  hope,  life  lay  so  fresh  and  fair 
before  her,  and  she  fought  valiantly  with  her  insidious  enemy.  Her 
gaiety,  her  grace,  her  goodness,  and  a  certain  merry  roguishn^s,  that 
became  her  prettily,  seemed  to  defy  the  dark  fate  loommsf  in  the  distance. 
We  forgot  she  was  ill,  for  she  was  the  gayest  of  us  all,  and  entwined 
round  our  very  hearts.  But  the  dreary  day  came,  in  ^e  early  spring, 
when  even  Italian  winds  are  chill  and  wintry.  She  sank,  and  sank. 
Still  ever  and  anon  abundant  youth,  and  the  fresh  blood  in  her  veins, 
bounded  forth,  and  she  fought  sorely  with  the  foe.  But  her  hours  were 
numbered,  and  the  angel  of  death  descended  upon  that  once  cheerful 
house,  and  bore  our  pretty  flower  to  bloom  in  the  neavenly  gardens.  In 
pity  to  her  innocence  and  youth  the  dread  visitant  came  sofUy  and 
gently.  She  died  sitting  in  ner  chair,  and  none  knew,  until  she  was  cold, 
but  that  she  peacefully  Numbered.  Sleep  it  was — ^but  a  sleep  from  which 
there  is  no  awaking  to  the  soft  voice  of  beloved  friends.  Oh !  there  was 
grief,  horror,  and  misexy,  and  despair,  when  we  knew  that  she  was  called 
away.  It  was  a  scene  too  harrowing  to  describe.  Then  there  came 
friends  of  her  own  land — holy,  pious  women  like  the  blessed  saints  of  old — 
and  they  performed  every  office  tenderly  and  kindly,  usually  left  to 
menials  and  hirelings.  But  they  loved  her  too  well  not  to  attire  her  them* 
selves  for  the  last  solemn  ceremony. 

All  honour  to  those  noble-minded  American  mothers  who  had  the 
fortitude  to  step  between  the  dead  and  the  living;  their  names  are 
surely  registered  in  heaven  for  this  high  act  of  Christian  sympathy, 
and  their  charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  mighty  day 
of  reckoning !  They  laid  her  on  the  bier  in  the  same  room  where 
her  mexry  laugh  had  so  lately  echoed,  and  where  we  had  gazed  with 
delight  at  her  beauty.  A  plain  deal  shell,  the  boards  uncovered,  accord- 
ing to  tdbe  Italian  custom,  enclosed  her  virgin  form.    Did  I  speak  of 
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btraty?  Nevw^aahelook  iMlfsoftir.  Deaili  had  tpved  her  efvn  a 
sigfa,  and  ahe  ky^calm  and  eomposed  as  a  sleeping  ia£nit — akfaaster  was 
B€*  mofe  ninle*  Tlie  long  Issoes  firingvd  her  Me  cheeks^-*-a  wreath  of 
white  roses  booad  hsr  templesy  and  the  white  shrond,  and  the  wiowoe  o£ 
ridb  aabnm  hair.  A  cracafix  lay  on  her  bvessty  and  white  flowers,  fit 
emUems  of  her  mstdsn  innoeenee,  strewed  the  coffin*  Nerer  hefese  had 
I  looked  on  ibe  iaoe  of  the  dead;  hot  hese  was  no  honor ;  death  was 
dbarmed  of  aU  Us  terrors^  and  seemed  hot  Uie  gentle  messenger  to 
eternal  peace  in  the  far-off  iatheiland  aboye.  Then  was  no  reserve  or 
refanl  m  the  snrriTOCS  to  reeeire  the  sympathy  of  friendsb  We  safe 
ronnd  the  darkened  room  in  solemn  oontemplatioo,  and  prsiyed  befoie 
the  bier.  Eternity  seemed  there^  and  the  sweet  dead  linked  us  to  the 
wvrld  of  spints  wnither  we  must  all  go.  The  crowd  and  the  garish 
worid  boned  and  jarred  around,  heedless  of  our  great  grief.  Day  and 
night  we  sat  besrae  the  corpse  and  watched ;  no  one  would  leave  her ; 
there  was  a  spell  around  her  even  in  death — that  sweet  giri  1  But  on 
Ae  evening  of  dM  second  day  there  came  many  steps,  and  whiqwrings  of 
strange  voices^  and  strange  forms  appeared  like  spirits  of  evil,  ^tarful  to 
behoM,  all  dothed  in  bk^  from  head  to  foot,  only  tbeireyeswere  visible 
ifan>i:^h  the  serge  raments;  they  bore  torches  in  their  baads,  and 
passed  round  oar  beloved.  We  took  one  last  look — imptessed  one  last 
loss  on  tiie  palc^  iey  lips — scattered  fresh  flowers  fsfrer  the  bser,  and  she 
was  borne  out  by  the  black  gliding  ghosts.  A  long  pvocession  formed 
in  Ae  street — ^pviests,  and  monks,  and  choristers ;  and  I  saw  her  ovesw 
shrouded  by  we  pall---4he  white  crown  of  roses  at  her  head,  and  a  cross 
of  flowers  at  her  feet ;  and  the  k>w  chant  burst  forth,  and  the  tapefS 
glinBMrad  in  the  dark  street^  and  she  was  gone  from  vb/ot  mtert 

^  And  who,'*8md  L ^  ^  will  watch  over  our  dear  8  to-sigfat 

in  ^  dark,  lonely  dinrch  Y* 

"^  The  angeh,  We,"  reified  W y  <<  will  be  there;  ihey  will  gaaid 

oar  sister  I* 

I  have  alread|y  mentioned  i^  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  and  its  miraoiM 
\aos  and  very  i^ly  Bambino  Santo^  which,  at  the  time  of  ^  revolution, 
drove  about,  thsy  say,  in  tihe  Pope's  state  carriage^  by  order  of  the 
government,  to  visit  the  ack  who  invoked  it.  Beside  the  splendid 
memories  that  cliag  to  these  moulderii^  walls,  now  fidhng  into  a  second 
decay,  as  the^t  vdiefe  oaoe  stood  the  glittering  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolnras^  there  is  much  that  is  venerable  and  interesting  in  its  arohitectnra 
and  traditiona  It  stands  on  die  highest  noint  of  the  Capitoline  Hil^ 
elevated  above  the  modem  structure  of  the  CamptdogKo^  designed  fay 
Michael  Angelo— 4o  aay  mind  one  of  the  many  ^oscos  committed  by  that 
eatraofdinary  man.  The  principal  entrance  is  reached  by  a  broad  and 
lofty  flight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-lbur  marble  steps^  evideatly  a 
remnant  of  ihe  Pagan  temple.  At  Cmistmas-time  it  is  the  custom  to 
form  a  solenm  procession  within  the  dimxA,  when  the  Bambino  is  carried 
in  triumph,  followed  by  priests  in  rich  vestments,  carrying  lights  and  in- 
cense, and  a  long  line  of  the  dark-robed,  barefooted  Fraactscaa  monk% 
to  whom  tfie  Bambino  bdongs,  which  they  declare  to  have  been  carved 
by  a  Fhmoisean  pilgrim  out  of  a  tree  which  grew  ott  the  Mount  of 
CHives,  and  painted  by  St.  Luke,  while  the  monk  slepi  over  his  woik 
As  ^  proosssion  passes  the  entrance  it  is  held  up  for  veasratioti  to  ihs 
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BomoA  of  wdkam  nmsio  and  dianimg',  i«&«n  faonclredv  of  iho  lownr  tdanes 
of  the  ]iK>dern  plobs  prostrsAe  thomnhes  on  tiie  long  flight  of  steps^ 
grouped  in  vsrioiis  attitudes  of  delight,  admintion,  and  awo.  Some  aie 
m  dtfvent  as  actually  to  aaoend  the  stepe  en  their  kneee,  in  the  flame 
nanner  as  at  tiie  Scala  Santa,  in  honour  of  the  Santo  Bambina  The 
oiowd  within  the  dmreh  was  so  deoae  and  exceeftnglj  ill-savoured  that  I 
ceidd  scaroely  lenaiB  to  see  the  eersmesij  oat 

At  this  fiative  season  the  Presepio  is  also  exhihited  in  one  of  the  side« 
ofaapeis^  and  is  maeh  yisitedy  as  liwing  the  best  in  Borne.  A  speeies  of 
Aeatre  is  formed,  raised  to  the  lerri  of  the  akar,  on  whieh  appear  full- 
sued  figursB  of  Jos^  and  Mary,  holding  in  her  arms  the  Bambino^ 
weari^  its  diaB<md  crown,  and  glittering  with  gold  oflferings  and  jewels. 
BeA>ra  them  are  prostrated  the  shepherds,  their  sheep  reposing  near;  ia 
the  rseesses  of  the  grotto-stable  appear  the  osen  feeding  in  their  stalls } 
while  abofve^  in  a  gfeiy,  heaTen  opens^  and  the  Almighty,  surroonded  b^ 
Aec^estial  hosts,  gaaes  on  the  toiiehing  scene,  linking  the  Godhead  with 
mankind.  As  the  repiesentation  is  extrefflely  graceful,  and  the  ^gnn$ 
artistically  coneotin  drapery  and  ezpreeBion,  I  most  confess  that  I  yiewed 
with  pleasare  a  sacred  pietmre  recalling  to  my  mind  the  humiliation  and 
lo<ve  of  our  divine  Saviour  thus  yisibly  brought  home  to  the  imagina- 
tion. By  Catholics  it  is  contemplated  witli  unquestioaing  and  unaffected 
leyeienoeand  gratitude  ;  they  adore  the  Saviour  in  the  symbolic  imager 
and  earnest  prayers  and  long  looks  of  love,  heaving  sighs  and  tearful 
eyes^  evidence  the  intensity  of  dieir  feelings.  The  Presepio  is  not  shown 
mitil  the  falling  day  permits  of  an  artificial  light  When  the  body  of  Ae 
drareh  is  in  deep  gloom  tiiis  one  bright,  happy,  genial  spot  shines  onty 
shedding  floods  of  typtcal  and  positive  light  around.  After  about  an 
hour  a  Franciscan  monk  appears  on  the  stage,  blows  out  the  lights,  and 
lets  down  a  curtam,  terminating  the  exhibition  in  a  most  primitive 


Opposite,  for  ten  successive  days  afler  Christmas,  Kttle  children,  me- 
mnsly  instructed  by  the  monks,  mount  on  a  kind  of  wooden  pulpit, 
erected  beside  a  column,  and  pronounce  a  discourse,  or  sermon,  on  the  suh- 
jeet  of  the  divine  Saviour's  lowly  birth  and  humble  infant  years.  Some 
of  the  children,  all  very  young,  perform  their  part  admirably,  and  are  full 
of  fire  and  animation ;  their  little  eyes  fining,  and  fist,  chubby  arme 
nosed,  they  gesticulate  with  an  energy  and  scream  widi  a  vigour  of 
hmgs  quite  Italian,  as  they  stand  opposite  the  mildly  illuminated  Pire-^ 
sepio,  mid  point  wi^  their  tiny  fingers  towards  the  image  of  J?tm  through 
whom  they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  can  alone  find  redemption. 

Everything  in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Cosli  leads  the  mind  to  the  toncb- 
ing  contemi^tion  of  the  young  and  feeble  years  of  the  son  of  God. 
what  a  wmd  of  beanty  is  there  in  the  idea !  A  church  dedicated  to 
ihat  Virgin  who  was  pronounced  "  blessed  above  women,"  and  devoted  to 
display  and  glorify  the  child4ike  obedience  and  gentleness  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  now  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  awfid  sanctuary  where  cruel 
and  unnatural  demons  once  had  rule,  the  pure,  gracious,  and  mweilul 
Mary  usurping  the  altar  of  Jupiter  I  Rome,  in  her  many  astounding 
contrasts,  ofiers  ncme  more  striking.  The  master  of  Olympus  has  vanished, 
hot  his  statehr  temple  has  furnished  ^  columns  whi^  support  her  shrine; 
the  very  goM  that  gilds  the  roof  was  a  ^otl  gained  firom  the  INuhe 
at  the  batUe  of  Lepanto. 
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Immediately  oyer  the  high  altar  is  a  cuiioos  inflcnptian,  in  larg^e  golden 
letters,  recalling  a  miracle  remarkable  in  the  medieval  history  of  Rome. 
^'  Regina  Coeli  latare  alleluia"  is'engrayen  there,  and  thus  runs  the  chro- 
nicle : — In  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Ghreat,  that  sainted  and  exalted 
Pope,  a  horrible  pestilence  ravaged  the  city.  To  intercede  with  the 
Almighty  for  his  afflicted  servants  a  great  procession  was  formed  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a.d.  696,  from  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  to  St.  Peter^s, 
situated  at  extreme  and  opposite  ends  of  the  city,  to  implore  mercy, 
and  call  on  the  people  generally  to  repentance.  The  ponti£F  himsdf 
headed  the  assembled  thousands,  and  as  the  long  line  of  the  sacred 
pageant  passed  over  the  bridge,  and  under  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  celestial  voices  are  said  to  have  been  heard  in 
the  air,  singing,  '<  Regina  Cosli  latare  alleluia,'*  the  Pope  and  the  vast 
multitude  responding,  as  if  by  inspiration,  ''  Ora  pro  nobu.**  Ghregory 
also,  it  is  said,  beheld  an  angel  radiant  with  celestial  effulgence  sheathing 
a  fieiy  sword.  That  very  day  the  plague  ceased,  in  memory  of  whidfi 
miraculous  event  a  procession  takes  place  every  year  on  St.  Mark's  day; 
a  statue  of  bronze,  representing  an  angel  sheathmg  a  sword,  was  placed 
on  the  summit  of  Adrian's  tomb,  ever  afterwards  named,  in  memory  of 
the  vision,  Castel  San  Angelo;  the  words  *' Regina  Coeli"  were  incor- 
porated by  the  Catholic  Church  into  her  offices,  and  the  inscription  I  have 
mentionea  engraved  on  the  arch  over  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of  the 
Ara  Coeli. 

But  I  have  y^t  to  mention  another  most  curious  legend  before 
leaving  this  church,  so  venerable  by  its  ecclesiastical  traditions.  To 
Ijie  left  of  the  high  altar  I  was  shown  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantino,  and  I  read  another  inscription  which  excited 
my  curiosity.  It  was  in  Latin,  and  expressed  '*  that  the  chapel  was 
called  Ara  Coeli,  and  was  erected  in  the  very  place  where  it  was  supposed 
the  Virgin  appeared  in  a  glory  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  curious 
tradition  arose  from  the  following  circumstance : — ^Augustus  is  said  to 
have  demanded  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  '<  who,  af^r  him,  should  be  the 
master  of  the  world  ?"  The  oracle  was  silent  Again  a  second  time 
he  offered  sacrifice,  but  the  god  deigned  no  reply.  At  length,  still 
pressed  by  the  emperor,  after  a  solemn  pause,  it  spake  and  said  :  '*  That 
a  Jewish  child,  God  himself,  and  the  master  of  gods,  is  about  to  drive 
Apollo  from  his  seat,  therefore  expect  no  longer  any  answers  from  his 
altars."  Augustus,  astonished  and  confounded  at  the  reply,  retired,  and 
immediately  caused  an  altar  to  be  erected  on  the  Capitol,  bearing  the 
inscription,  <<  Ara  primogeniti  Dei."  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  beheld 
in  a  vision  a  virgin  of  surpassmg  beauty  seated  on  the  altar,  holding  a 
child  in  her  arms,  while  a  voice  proclaimed  ''Hsec  ara  Filii  Dei  est ;"  and 
therefore,  it  is  said,  Augustus  would  allow  no  one  afterwards  to  call  him 
a  god. 

History  informs  us  that  a  Sybil  (the  Tiburtine)  lived  in  early  days  at 
Tivoli,  the  remains  of  whose  beautiful  temple,  overhanging  the  precipice, 
washed  by  foanung  cascades,  still  remains.  An  oracle  is  Known  to  have 
existed  there  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  who  consulted  it 
during  his  residence  at  the  far-famed  villa,  whose  gigantic  ruins  still  ex- 
tend over  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountidns  that  enclose  and  shelter 
the  beautiful  town,  its  fragrant  valleys,  and  delicious  rivers  and  water- 
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fijb.  As  to  the  mioa  which  is  said  to  have  visited  Augustus,  it  is  no 
more  incredible  than  the  oniversally  admitted  fact  that  his  successor,  Con- 
stantine,  was  fiftvoured  with  a  similar  miraculous  revelation.  Why  not, 
therefore,  Augustus  ?  Especially  when  the  traditions  of  the  East  and  the 
West  plainly  pointed  to  the  coming  of  the  future  Messiah. 

I  cannot  tell  how  these  legen^ry  &cts,  half  history,  half  tradition, 
read  at  a  distance,  but  I  can  only  say,  studied  on  the  spot,  supported  by 
contemporaneous  monuments,  and  consecrated  by  long  ages  of  profound 
and  unhesitating  belief  they  are  very  convincing  and  utterly  asto- 
nishing. 

Some  friends  of  mine^  who  were  in  Rome  during  the  siege,  gave  me 
last  night  many  amusing  details.  The  poor  Pope — good  and  innocent 
as  a  child,  with  the  most  benevolent  desire  of  rendering  his  people  happy 
— granted  measure  af^  measure,  of  a  republican  character,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Romans,  with  a  rapidity  quite  atarming.  What  he  accorded  in 
two  years  without  subterfuge  or  opposition,  ought  to  have  been  labori- 
ousfy  extorted  from  him  inch  by  mch  in  Haifa  lifetime.  The  cardinals 
were  en  masse  opposed  to  his  liberal  views  ;  but  when  any  measure  was 
demanded  of  Pius  by  the  republican  leaders  of  the  national  movement 
that  they  would  not  sanction,  he  immediately  granted  it  on  his  own 
responsibility.  A  young  politician,  truly!  All  this  ended  in  the 
murder  of  Count  Rossi ;  a  crime  at  which  the  people  openly  and  in- 
decently rejoiced.  The  Corso  was  hung  with  tapestry,  flowers,  flaes,  and 
festoons,  ornamented  as  for  a  festa,  and  the  deed  applauded  as  a 
patriotic  act. 

After  the  Pope's  flight  and  the  declaration  of  a  republic,  the  anarchy 
and  confusion  waxed  greater— -especially  when  the  arrival  of  the  French 
became  certain.  When  the  French  troops  (destined  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellious city,  and  replace  IHus  on  the  throne)  really  landed  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  the  executive  government  assembled  the  whole  of  the  national 
troops  in  the  Piaxn  degli  Apostoli,  in  order  officially  to  inform  them 
that  the  news  was  correct,  and  to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  as  to 
how  they  meant  to  act,  and  whether  to  flght  and  defend  the  city  in  good 
earnest,  or  to  capitulate.  An  immense  concourse  of  troops  assembled,  all 
under  arms ;  the  spacious  Piana  could  scarce  contain  ihe  throng;  the 
enthusiasm  was  immense^  overwhelming.  Italians  have  such  imaginations 
and  such  lungs,  their  united  action  is  always  something  prodigious  :  amid 
cheers,  shouts,  and  screams  of  patriotic  excitement,  they  declared  their 
intention  of  defending  the  city  to  the  utmost,  of  wiUmgly  sacrificing 
their  individual  lives  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  freedom  against  foreign 
invasion.  Some  called  on  the  Madonna  to  help  them,  others  invoked 
the  martial  saints,  George  and  Michael,  while  some,  less  religious;, 
execrated  the  Pope,  called  on  ihe  heathen  deities,  and  swore  by  "  Great 
Jove  and  Bacchus,"  and  wished  a  thousand  '*  accidenti''  and  tne  mystic 
horrors  of  the  Evil  Eye^  to  those  who  doubted^them !  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous scene,  thoroughly  national  and  dramatic;  for  the  Italians  are 
inimitable  actors,  and  fight  like  knights  palatine  on  the  stage. 

In  the  mean  time,  finding  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  existing 
government  had  applied  to  General  Garibaldi  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  the  Eternal  City.  This]  individual,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  had  much 
distinguished  himsdf  in  the  wars  against  the  Austrians  in  tiie  north  of 
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Italy;  afterwards,  being  joined  hj  the  moti  rwHui  and  hepeleasdf 
the  iosuzgeatSi  aod  a  lai^  poitioa  of  tbat  aeum  whiob,  ittti^g  nothing 
to  loee  has  everjrthing  to  gain — a  bloody,  cmel,  mad  iwndbtiTe  gaar-^ 
he  formed  an  army,  whioh  he  managed,  by  hiB  military  knowk^e, 
admirably  to  discipkne.  Like  the  mediaeval  companies  of  old— ^the  hee 
German  bands  or  the  Jacquerie— 4iiey  marched,  a  hand  of  locosts,  over 
the  open  oountiy,  from  city  to  city,  levying  ooattibotuiis  for  their 
sustenance,  or,  if  not  treated  with  suflG^oient  consideBaAioiit  politely  threat- 
ening to  plant  their  cannon  against  the  waUs  ajid  maasacn  the  in- 
habitants. 

Still  Garibaldi  did  not  grow  rich  by  his  maanding :  he  engaged  in 
these  expediticms  from  a  real  love  ot  miiitary  employment,  and  as  a 
means  of  paying  his  troops  and  sustaining  die  sinews  of  war,  noi  for  his 
pecuniary  advantage.  When  they  robbed  the  ohorohes  of  plate  it  was 
immediately  c(Hned  into  money  for  the  troops.  No  one  has  ever  acensed 
Garibaldi  of  selfish  motives.  He  was  undoohtedly  a  gnat  rascal,  yet 
withal  an  excellent  soldier,  desperatelv  brave,  and  natorally  of  a  geoe- 
zoas  cUqK)sition,  overflowing  with  fiunily  afi^tion ;  a  good  eon,  hnsbaod, 
and  &ther.     G  witnessed  his  entrance  into  Rome,  and  says  it  was 

the  richest  sight  he  ever  behehL  They  came  through  ike  Fortadel 
Popolo,  the  cavalry  leading  the  way — a  body  of  fine  young  £bUow8,  well- 
mounted  and  w«^-dreased.  Garibaldi  rode  in  the  centre^  in  mlendid 
uniform,  and  armed  like  a  Greek,  with  quantities  of  splendid  daggers 
and  pistols  stock  into  his  belt :  near  him  rode  his  fsitibfid  negro,  who 
never  left  him  ;  and  at  his  side  his  wife,  dressed  in  man's  dothes,  riding 
en  eavalierj  from  whom,  also,  he  never  was  sraarated.  80  fikr  all  was 
grand  and  zomantie — quite  chivalrous  in  £wt — hut  then  came  the  body 
of  the  army,  the  foot— such  a  crow  as  never  eyes  beheld  ;  ooppo^-eoloured 
wrotches,  almost  naked,  wild,  dishevdled  hair  hanging  over  their  rqnil- 
sive  &ees  ;  no  shoes,  no  stockings ;  armed  wiA  scythes,  pitcfafoiks,  old 
knives,  daggers,  and  every  grotesqve  and  antique  weapon  they  had 
stolen  from  antiquarian  ooUections,  museums,  the  shambles,  or  the  guard- 
house. On  diey  came,  a  wild  and  ferocious  multitude^  their  bodies 
swathed  in  the  sheets  and  blankets  they  had  stolen  on  the  road  en 
passanty  driving  heforo  them  troops  of  lean  oxen,  horses,  donkeys,  mules, 
fowls,  sheep,  geese,  goats,  and  dudes, — all  plunder  caisht  up  on  tibe 
route.  €r — —  says  he  neariy  killed  himself  by  suppressed  laughter,  for, 
in  his  wildest  imi^ination,  he  new  could  have  oonoeivad  sodi  a  demoniac 
and  unearthly  crow. 

The  French,  after  having  sewed  the  Janienlnm  heights,  completely 
commanded  Rome — stretching  below  like  a  vast  nu^-^mt  not  befcro 
the  magnificent  villas  Bona  and  Borghese  had  been  mined  by  order  of 
the  government;  seekmg  dius  malevolently  to  injure  the  princely  pro- 
prietors in  their  proper^,  their  venom  hmg  safe  abroad,  cat  of  rsach. 
The  Janicnlum  once  gained,  Rome  becomes  an  easy  prey: 

For,  since  Jamcidnm  is  lost, 
Nonglit  else  can  save  the  town. 

^  in  the  dassks  da^  of  Roman  fable,  the  city  was  besieged  by  die 
£troscan  foroes,  "  nght  glorious  to  behold,"  commanded  by  Lass 
Poisenna,  when,  but  for  the  immured  valour  of  Homtuis  and  his  tmo 
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eompanioDB  in  keeping  tke  bridge,  Bone  most  have  fidkn,  eo  anght  the 
Frendi  now  have  riddled  the  venerable  walk  in  n  fsw  homs,  and  turned 
daarieal  ruin  into  total  annihilation.  Bat  the  Empecer  had  given  pai^ 
ticular  directions  to  the  general  to  spare  the  buildings  and  to  piopeed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  The  plan  therefote  adopted  was  to  banes  the 
citizens,  dropping  here  and  there  a  bomb-shell,  contriving  ofiten  that 
they  should  Dunt  in  the  air  or  strike  against  dw  ^unbuilt  side  of  the 
wooded  Pinoian.  Still  many  persons  werekiUed ;  and  the  TrasteverinsB 
immediatelj  under  the  Janicuhun  were  entirely  driven  oat  of  their 
quarter,  to  the  opposite  and  more  opulent  bank  c£  the  Tiber — the  ridi 
«id  wealthy  quaiters — where  the  houseless  families  were  leeeived  into 
the  noble  palaces,  and  billeted  in  various  places. 

In  the  mean  time^  Garibaldi  commanded  in  the  city*  Those  loud- 
voiced  enthusiasts,  who  had  screamed  so  lustily  in  the  Piaoa  degli 
Apostoli  for  war  and  liberty,  now  became  mute  umL  meek  as  lambs.  The 
Italians  are  the  greatest  swaggerers  and  most  arrant  uowards,  I  do 
believe,  on  earth ;  one  stout  Frenchman  or  EngKuhman  would  send  a 
doaen  of  them  flying,  like  a  drove  of  cackling  poultry,  right  and  left  any 
day.  Garibaldi  was  utteriy  disgusted,  and  depended  principally  on 
foreign  mercenaries  and  his  own  uneloihed  ragamoffins.  Every  one  in 
the  city  vras  called  on  to  take  up  arms  and  join  in  the  defence ;  the 
artists  specially  were  worried  by  messages,  thraats,  and  summonses  to 
attend  uie  drills  and  to  mount  guard.  Some  made  one  eicuse,  some 
another ;  but  a  seigeant  and  lour  caimbinieri,  going  to  the  studio  of  a 
certain  w^4nown  artist^  found  him  absent,  but  his  wife,  a  Boman,  at 
home^  who  gave  them  so  warm  a  reception,  and  scrsamed  so  eneigeti- 
oally  at  the  sergeant,  threatening  all  the  while  to  scratch  out  his  eyes, 
that  this  valiant  functionary  forthwith  retreated,  and  returning  to  his 
officer,  dedarod  he  would  never  more  return  to  — 's  studio  without  a 
daMe  gmurd  ofmAdiers  I 

As  the  siege  proceeded  the  streets  were  faanicaded  in  all  Erections, 
and  immense  quantities  of  sand  laid  down.  Mr.  W  ■  told  me  he  could 
not  even  walk  from  the  Fiaan  di  Spama  to  Ihe  Piana  del  Fopolo  (lees 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile),  but  dni  au  at  the  further  end  of  the  town 
was  quiet  and  orderly,  the  cnly  persons  molested  being  the  cardinals, 
who  were  torn  out  of  their  eazriages  and  insulted  whensver  they  were 
found,  and  the  carriages  bnnit.  Horrible  murders  of  the  poor  prints  oe- 
curred — savage,  atrocious  deed%  in  cowardiee  and  cruelty  woiih^  of  the 
lowest  gfttde  of  animal  ferocity.  People  passing  in  die  streets  witnessed 
these  homrs,  and  beheld  the  infiniate  Romans  engaged  in  mutilating 
their  victims,  but  beyond  tiie  crowd  and  the  immediate  excitement 
nothing  further  occurred.  Prince  Borghese,  who,  up  to  a  certain  point 
had  b^n  a  thorouglngoing  repuUioan,  and  served  in  the  national 
guar^  fled  away  soon  after  the  Pbpe,  terrified  at  the  excesses  of  Ins 
party,  u4iich  caused  them  to  bear  him  an  esnecial  grudge.  Stili  Gaci- 
trnkli  permitted  no  pillage ;  and,  althoi:^  uw  gorgeous  Vatican  and 
Qttirinal,  the  glorious  pahces  of  the  Dona,  the  Sorbose,  the  Cc^onna, 
and  die  Torlonia,  fillea  with  fabled  riches,  the  accumulation  of  centnxies 
of  power  and  wealth,  were  open  and  undefended,  not  a  statue  was 
touched — ^not  a  lock  broken.  The  bombardmg  of  the  city  took  place 
generally  in  the  night,  when  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  cellars  and 
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under  the  poriones,  aa  tbe  thots  were  dischamd  all  oyer  the  city.    Mr. 

W ,  quite  unmoved  in  the  horrid  strife,  deaeribed  himself  as  quiet!  j 

watching  the  fusees  and  shells  burst  in  the  Piaisa  di  Spagna,  and  ad* 
miring  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  explosion  in  the  darkness.  The  French 
engineers  showed  incomparable  skill  in  avoiding  all  injury  to  the  build- 
ings, and  yet  covering,  enveloping  the  entire  city  in  their  fire.  The 
republican  government  was  extremely  anxious  to  retain  all  the  English  as 
hostages;  post-horses  were  taken  away,  and  every  impediment  thrown  in 
the  way  of  departure.  Some  English  people  paid  high  sums  as  a 
bribe,  when,  Lord  Napier  expostulating  at  keeping  the  English  like 
prisoners,  many  contrived  to  escape,  passing  through  the  French  lines — 
especiaUy  a  party  of  ladies  I  knew,  who^  having  foolishly  waited  until  the 
last  moment,  just  filling  a  diligence,  valorously  set  off  luone,  and  reached 
Florence  in  safety.  The  last  night  of  the  siege  was  the  most  awful, 
when  the  French,  having  gained  possession  of  the  heights  near  the  San 
Pancrazio-gate,  and  beaten  down  the  wall,  held  the  city  utterly  at  their 
mercy.  The  bombshells  and  fusees  went  hissing  over  the  houses  all 
night,  causing  fearful  alarm.  Everybody  got  up  and  betook  themselves 
to  the  lower  stories,  into  any  hole  or  comer  for  safety.  Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  now  d^  (I  do  not  mean  the  Wyatt  of  atrocious 
memory,  who  imagined  that  disgraceful  bronze  "  Duke,"  which  towers 
over  London  like  a  bad  spirit  triumphing  over  Art),  alarmed  as  the 
rest,  had  risen,  and  only  left  his  studio  for  an  instant,  when  a  shell  entered 
and  burst,  destroying  the  waUs  and  everything  in  the  room.  One  mo- 
ment sooner  and  he  must  have  been  killed.  Another  shell  burst  in  the 
grand  saloon  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  breakinc^  away  part  of  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  leading  to  a  kind  of  dais,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vast 
ffallery — an  injuiy  which  the  prince  so  much  resented  he  never  to  this 
day  has  permitted  it  to  be  repaired.  Among  many  fearful  casualties,  a 
mud-servant  of  the  Duca  Sermoneta,  standing  in  her  room,  had  her  ribs 
shot  away  on  one  side,  and  died  in  great  agony. 

Garibaldi,  aware  that  the  French  at  any  moment  could  have  blown  up 
the  whole  city  like  a  powder-magazine  fix>m  their  position,  then  capitu- 
lated, and  retreated  mm  the  city  with  his  bands.  He  was  a  strikingly 
handsome  man,  but  looked  worn  and  jaded  as  he  passed  through  the 
streets.  During  the  whole  siege  his  £uthfial  negro  had  never  left  him, 
and  his  wife  continually  followed  him  into  battie  dressed  as  a  man,  retiring 
when  tiie  fighting  became  too  furious,  attended  by  the  black.  This  poor 
creature,  shortiy  before  the  end  of  the  siege,  was  shot  while  asleep  under 
the  walls,  after  having  escaped  unhurt  irom  so  many  engagements. 
When  Garibaldi  retreated,  his  wife,  then  enceinte^  and  very  ill  from  fever, 
insisted  on  accompanying  the  army ;  but,  as  if  a  curse  was  on  all  he 
loved,  she  died  on  the  march  from  exhaustion,  in  a  hovel  by  the  roadside. 
They  buried  her,  in  haste,  in  an  oak  forest,  for  the  French  were  hard 
upon  them,  and  their  retreat  was  predpitate.  When  the  French  came 
up,  a  few  hours  after,  they  recognised  her  corpse,  which  had  been  torn 
up  by  swine  burrowing  for  acorns !  Garibaldi,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
in  command  of  a  merchant  ship  in  the  China  trade,  for  he  is  as  good  a 
sailor  as  he  is  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier. 
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THE  STORY  OF  QT7ENTYN  MAT8YS. 
*'  ConnubUUis  unor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  ApeUem.** 

Neab  an  old  cathedral  doorway 
Once  I  saw  a  corions  well; 

And  while  seated  there  I  listened 
To  this  tale  which  I  will  telL 

Once  in  Antwerp  lived  a  painter. 
Poor,  but  yet  of  honest  fame ; 

Happy  if  on  flowing  canvas 
He  might  leave  a  lasting  name. 

And  this  artist  had  a  daughter. 
Of  a  sweet  but  lofty  mien; 

Than  the  daughter  of  the  painter 
Fairer  sylph  was  seldom  seen. 

All  who  saw  that  maiden  loved  her^ 
In  that  city,  great  and  small ; 

But  a  youth,  named  Quentyn  Matsys, 
Loved  her  better  than  them  aU. 

Matsys  was  a  working  blacksmith. 
And  the  painter  in  nis  pride. 

Told  him,  that  an  artist's  daughter 
Must  become  an  artist's  bnde. 

Bitter  words,  and  full  of  anguish ! 

Quentyn's  heart  was  vezM  sore; 
Never  with  his  lowlv  calling. 

Had  he  quarrelled,  so  before. 
"When  he  saw  that  fate  was  cruel, 
'    Matsys  knew  but  one  desire ; 
Like  a  spark  among  the  fuel. 

Scorn  nad  set  his  soul  on  fire. 
When  his  daily  toil  was  over. 

Never  slotliful,  tired,'or  faint, 
Matsys  in  his  secret  chamber. 

Strove,  with  aU  his  heart,  to  paint. 
Often  to  that  chamber  college 

Stole  the  maiden,  to  impm 
Loving  counsel,  and  the  knowledge 

Of  her  fatheiPs  generous  art. 
Years  have  passed,  until,  rejoicing, 

Matsys  throws  off  his  disguise, 
«     And  stuids  forth  a  finished  painter 

In  the  wondering  artist's  eyes. 
Love  md  skill  at  last  have  triumphed; 

Seeinff  now  his  gift  divine, 
*'Thou  hast  won  her,"  said  her  father, 

"Take  her,  she  is  doubly  thine." 
Often  in  the  world  around  us, 

Words  that  bear  envenomed  stings. 
Spoken  only  to  confound  us, 

Goad  us  on  to  higher  things. 
Onlv  can  {profound  emotion 

Our  divinest  efforts  move ; 
Oft  have  Genius  and  Devotion 

Wakened  at  the  touch  of  Love. 
June^YOU  ciY.  NO.  ccocxiy. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUEY: 

OB,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TBI  MAKITBBS  AKD  CUSTOMS  OF  OUB  GBAND* 

FATHBBS. 

By  Albzanbbb  Abbbxws. 

credulity  and  sutebstition  in  the  eiohtebnth  century. 

The  '*  Science  of  Astrology,"  altfaoagh  its  most  flourishing  time  had 
passed,  still  enthralled  the  unilliuninated  hrains  of  our  grandsires  in  its 
mystic  signs  and  hieroglyphical  calculations,  and  there  were  many  gifted 
beings  who  amassed  large  fortunes  by  <<  casting  nativities"  for  those  who 
bad  an  overweening  curiosity  to  peep  into  the  future,  and  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  planetary  influences. 

The  Universal  Magazine  of  February,  1775,  tells  us  of  one  of  these 
cunning  seers  who  allowed  himself  to  be  robbed  while  he  was  "  star- 
gazing :" 

'*  January  10th. — Saturday  evening. — A  woman  applied  to  a  resolver 
of  lawful  questions  in  a  court  in  Fleet-street,  to  be  satisfied  in  relation  to 
some  future  events ;  but  while  poor  Albumaser  was  consulting  the  stars  in 
his  chamber  in  order  to  resolve  her  doubts,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
ignorant  of  his  own  present  fortune,  for  some  thieves  (supposed  to  be  the 
inquirer's  confederates)  stripped  his  other  apartments  of  everything  that 
was  conveniently  portable." 

A  peep  is  afiforded  us  into  the  chamber  of  one  of  these  worthies  in  an 
old  print  of  1760,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Gadwallader's  imposition 
in  Smollett's  ^  Peregrine  Pickle."  In  the  fonnez^  the  floor  is  strewed 
with  books,  globes,  telescopes,  oonq»asse%  &e.,  in  those  days  objects  of 
wonder  and  even  fear  to  the  vulgar,  and  the  walls  hung  with  skeletons 
of  lizards,  bats,  toads,  moles,  owls,  alligators,  and  serpents,  while  snakes 
and  abortions  of  the  human  fostos  are  preserved  in  spirits  in  gigantic  jars, 
and  a  huge  black  cat  sits  gravely  blinking  on  the  table.  In  the  midst  of 
this  imposing  dispUy,  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  into  the  rash 
diver  into  Fortune's  secrets,  sits  the  astrologer,  magician,  wizard,  and 
fortune-teller,  a  lean,  griizlv  man,  with  a  long^  flowing,  white  beard,  as 
would  become  a  prophet ;  his  head  encased  in  a  tifht-fitting  black  velvet 
or  fur  cap,  and  his  span  body  enwrapped  in  along  black  gown.  A 
volume  of  symbols  is  open  before  him,  whidi  he  is  consulting  by  the  aid 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  iraieh  add  to  the  appearance  of  deeg  study  which  his 
furrowed  brow  would  indicate,  and  by  his  side  fie  c^n  a  book  of  matixe- 
matical  problems,  and  a  scroll  covered  with  strange  Egyptian  characters. 
This  portrait,  we  believe,  represents  an  astrologer  who  resided  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  of  whom  it  is  reported  that,  while  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
fame,  the  thoroughfare  was  nequentlv  rendered  impassable  by  the  number 
of  carriages  waiting  at  lus  door,  wnich  had  conveyed  the  nobility  and 
gently  to  have  their  "  fortunes  told."  ^ 

These  astrologers  seem  to  have  haunted  th^  old  habitations  after  their 
death,  if  we  read  the  followmg  paragraph  aright : 

«  The  '  Flying  Horse,'  a  noted  victoalling  house  in  Moorfields,  next 
to  that  of  the  £ite  Astrologer  Trotter,  has  been  molested  for  several 
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nights  paaty  stonas  and  bottles  being  thrown  into  the  hoiue,  to  tlie  great 
annoyment  aad  terror  of  the  guests."-— iVev«  Letter^  February  28^, 
1716. 

We  will  warrant  the  troubled  spirit  of  Mr.  Trotter  was  freely  raspeoted 
of  these  midnight  gambols. 

But  astrologers  were  a  doomed  race^-^they  were  rapidly  decimating  in 
number,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  tliere  was  scarcely  one  left  in 
London.  '<  Prophets"  and  female  fortune-tellers  have  struggled  on,  with 
a  wonderful  and  persevering  disresaxd  of  the  law  of  vagvaney,  to  our  own 
day,  and  theve  is  still  a  publication  carrying  on  a  trade  in  astrok^ 
belooffing  to  the  Company  of  Stationers ;  but  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  wey  had  dopes  among  the  highest  classes^  and  staunch  supporters 
and  beUevexs  in  the  middle  and  lower  oiies»  who  trusted  implicitly  to  Uie 
predictions  and  awful  revelations  of  their  Almanacks,  Dianesi  and  Mes- 
sengers. Mr.  Charles  Knight  gives  us  a  long  list  of  these  productions 
in  eiristwoe  about  the  year  1723.     There  were : 

"  Remarkable  News  from  the  Stars.  By  William  Andmw9»  Student 
in  Astrology.    Printed  by  A.  Wildsu 

^'  Meclinus  Anglicus»  Junior ;  or,  the  Starry  Messen^n  By  Henry 
Coley,  Student  in  the  Mathematicks  and  the  Celestial  Scienoeflk  Printed 
by  J.  Bead. 

^'  A  Diary,  Astronomioal,  Astroloeical,  MeteorologieaL  By  Job  Gad- 
bury,  Student  in  Physick  and  Astrology.    Printed  by  T«  W. 

*'  Vox  Stellanim.  By  Francis  Moore,  Licensed  Physician,  and  Student 
in  Astrology.     Printed  by  Thomas  Wood. 

'' Merlimv  Liberatua.    By  John  Partridge.    Printed  by  J.  OriMrfee. 

'<  Parker's  Ephemeris.    Printed  by  J.  Read. 

"^  The  Celestial  Diary.  By  Salem  Pearae,  Stadent  in  Physick  and 
Celestiid  Science.    Printed  by  J.  Dawkes. 

^  Apdk  Ang&anos,  the  En^^  ApoBo.  By  Sichaid  Saonder, 
Stadent  in  the  Physical  and.  Mathefnatral  Soienees.  Printed  by  A. 
Wilde. 

«<  Great  Britain'^  Diary ;  or,  tha  Unipa  Ahnawiek.  By  the  same 
Author.    Printed  by  J.  Roberts. 

<'  Olympia  Dtenata.  By  iAa  Wing  Phikmiotb*  Printed  by  J. 
Dawkes. 

^<  Wing.     By  the  same  Author.     Printed  by  W.  Pearson. 

'^  An  Almanack,  a£ber  the  Old  and  New  Fashion.  By  Poor  Robin, 
Knight  of  the  British  Island,  a  weU-wishar  to  the  Madiematicks. 
Printed  by  W.  Powyer." 

A  rare  treasury  of  marvels  to  come  — dangers  hanging  overhead, 
impending  revolutions,  threatened  wars,  approaching  pla^ies,  and  other 
wondrous  shadows  of  the  future,  all  cast  by  starlight  on  we  pages  of  the 
astrologers ;  for  these  almanacks  and  Merlins  not  only  professed  to  predict 
the  state  of  the  weather  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  but  accurately  to 
foretel  all  pubUe  events  and  occurrences  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
earth,  besides  stating  <<  the  proper  seasons  for  physick  and  Uood-letting^' 
(for  it  was  then  conodered  necessary  to  be  '^  blooded"  twice  a  year),  and 
other  most  sorpiiring  information. 

It  was  one  of  the  worthy  astrologers  we  have  ennmerated  (John  Par* 
tiidge)  triw  was  rcmdered  immortfuly  ridiculous  by  the  prophecy  Qi  hi$ 
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approaching  death,  published  by  Dean  Swift  under  the  name  of  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  and  followed  up  by  an  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy,  so  repeatedly  indignantly  protested  against  by  poor  Partridge^ 
who  continued)  till  ne  was  weary,  seriously  assuring  his  friends  that  he 
was  still  alive,  and  the  prophecy  was  &lse  and  unfulfilled. 

We  have  said  the  female  fortune-tellers  seem  to  have  been  longer 
liyed,  for  they  have  survived  to  the  present  century — but  how  pale  i9 
their  star !  how  diminbhed  their  glory  ! 

"V^th  the  ud  of  a  sheet  of  hieroglyphic  characters,  not  much  unsimilar 
to  those  still  seen  on  the  bottles  containing  various  coloured  liquids  in  the 
chemist's  shop  windows — ^Chaldean,  Assyrian,  or  what  you  pleased — a 
pack  of  cards,  the  grounds  of  cofiee,  or  the  coals  in  the  fire,  these  witch- 
ake  crones  could,  for  half-a-crown,  insure  a  young  lady  a  handsome 
husband — fi>r  five  shillings  a  rich  one — and  for  half  a  guinea  both  a  rich 
and  handsome  one.  As  diverse  as  were  their  branches  of  science,  as 
various  their  dupes.  They  were  much  consulted  in  aiding  the  recovery 
of  stolen  goods,  and  discovering  (query,  revealing  f)  the  places  of  their 
concealment — a  part  of  their  profession  in  which  they  were  no  doubt 
able  occasionally  to  be  useful  if  well  fee'd.  On  the  other  hand,  so  credu- 
lous were  those  furthest  removed  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  that 
Georse  the  First,  on  being  told  by  a  French  professor  of  tne  art  that  he 
would  not  survive  his  wife's  death  a  year,  had  such  a  strong  fJBiith  in  the 
prediction  that  he  took  leave  of  the  prince  and  princesses  on  setting  out 
ibr  Grermany,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  ttiem  he  should  never  see 
them  more. 

Neither  were  the  proceedings  of  these  impostors  carried  on  stealthily. 
Here  is  the  hand-bill  issued  by  a  prophetess  in  1777  : 

*'  Mrs.  Edwards,  who,  in  Hungary,  Russia,  China,  and  Tartaiy,  has 
studied  the  abstruse  and  occult  sciences,  under  the  most  learned  sages, 
augurs,  astronomists,  and  soothsayers,  is  returned  to  Engh&nd,  after  many 
years  of  studious  application,  ana  most  humbly  dedicates  her  knowledge 
m  prescience  to  tne  ladies,  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  mysteries 
and  secrets  of  the  profession,  and  amply  provided  with  the  requisite  art 
and  skill  to  answer  all  answerable  questions  in  astrology.  N.B. — She 
may  be  consulted  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  at  No.  22, 
(a  pastrycook's),  opposite  Bow-street,  in  Great  Russell-street,  Covent- 
garden." 

The  lottery  system  afforded  an  abundant  harvest  to  these  fortune- 
tellers. Every  one  was  anxious  to  know  whether  his  ticket  would  be 
drawn  a  blank  or  a  prize,  and  some  '^  Mrs.  Edwards"  was  resorted  to,  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  which  concealed  to-morrow.  Out  upon  the  ragged 
gipsies  and  vagabond  fortune-tellers  of  modem  times— out  upon  your 
Derby  prophets  witii  only  one  initial  to  write  under — what  thmk  ye  of 
the  days  when  one  of  the  *^  profession"  (mark  the  term  I)  could  afford 
to  travel  over  the  whole  globe,  even  into  China  and  Tartary,  in  pursuit 
of  mystical  knowledge — to  issue  hand-bills  to  make  known  her  fame — 
and  to  occupy  the  first  floor  of  a  pastrycook's  in  Covent-garden  ? 

We  find,  as  late  as  1774,  weekly  prophecies  on  the  issue  of  political 
events  inserted  in  the  London  Evening  Post,     The  soothsayer  of  this 

per  was  one    J.  Harman,  of  High-street,     Saint   Giles.      During 

ilkes's  contest  for  the  mayoralty,  he  predicts  die  success  of  that  popular 
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champion,  for  the  excellent  and  conclusive  reason  that  '^  the  planet  Satan),  ^ 
who  is  at  this  time  Wilkes's  Significator,  is  just  entering  Libra,  the  sign 
of  Justice,  which,  in  all  combats  and  wars  has  been  always  found  to  be 
most  powerful/*  .  The  same  day's  paper  f October  the  4th,  1774)  an- 
nounces the  return  of  Alderman  Bull  by  the  livery.  Verily  thou  wert 
at  fault  this  time,  J.  Harman ! 

The  popular  belief  in  witchcraft — another  legacy  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury— although  on  the  wane,  was  still  existing.  If  a  man  died,  or  a  cow  v 
fell  sick — if  uie  harvest  were  light,  or  the  weather  cold — ^if  a  child  were 
fractious,  or  the  milk  turned  sour,  there  was  no  accounting  for  such  an 
occurrence  but  by  concluding  that  the  man,  cow,  com,  weather,  child  or 
milk  were  bewitched,  and  if,  by  any  unfortunate  chance,  an  old  crone 
could  be  found  hobbling  about  the  neighbourhood,  she  was  at  once  reputed 
to  be  the  witch.  And  there  was  never  wanting  evidence  of  her  being  an 
adept  in  the  black  art ;  one  had  seen  her  tete-a-tete  with  the  devil  himself 
in  all  his  hideous  deformity  of  horns  and  cloven  foot — nay,  the  approver 
would  swear  to  within  an  inch  of  the  length  of  his  tail ;  another  detected 
her  drawing  magic  circles  on  the  ceiling,  or  tracing  them  in  the  air  with 
her  wand — a  well-known  invocation  to  the  Evil  Spirit ;  a  third  produced 
sundry  mysterious  characters  which  he  had  discovered  in  her  cottafi;e 
(and,  be  it  remembered,  that  in  those  days,  and  in  the  absence  of  l£e 
schoolmaster,  all  characters— even  the  alphabet  itself — were  mysterious 
in  the  eyes  of  the  lower  classes) ;  a  fourth  detected  something  peculiarly 
malicious  and  sinister  in  the  face  of  the  old  Udy's  cat,  and  that  helpless 
animal  was  forthwith  denounced  as  the  '^  familiar  spirit"  which  assisted 
her  machinations ;  and  everything,  down  to  the  very  furniture  of  her 
room,  was  made  to  furnish  proof  conclusive  of  her  evil  practices,  and  the 
unhappy  beldam  was  arraigned  as  a  witch  and  adjudged  to  the  usual 
orde^  of  ^*  sinking  or  swimming."  Accordingly,  on  the  day  of  trial,  a 
motley  crowd  of  peasantry  assembled  around  the  nearest  pond,  and  the 
old  woman,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  enveloped  in  a  sheet,  was  dragged 
to  the  spot,  and  plunged  into  tiie  water.  Here  she  had  the  choice  of  two 
deatiis — if  she  sank,  she  would  most  likely  be  drowned ;  if  she  svram,  it 
was  the  arch  fiend  who  supported  her :  she  was  undoubtedly  a  witch,  and 
was  either  held  under  water  or  despatched  in  some  other  way.  It  is  true, 
these  exhibitions  were  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  they  had  been 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the  ignorance  of  which  they  were  a  relic, 
but  there  were  a  sufficient  number  to  render  them  also  a  feature  of  the 
eighteenth. 

Another  mode  of  testing  a  witch,  which  prevailed  at  length  over  the 
more  barbarous  one  of  ducking  (a  process  which  was  attended  very  often 
by  death,  either  from  drowning  or  from  alarm,  or,  still  oftener,  exposure 
to  the  cold),  was  by  weighing  the  suspected  party  against  tiie  church  . 
Bible.  We  give  one  instance  of  the  application  of  this  test  from  a  com- 
paratively recent  period : 

<<  28th  of  February. — One  Susannah  Hannokes,  an  elderly  woman  of 
Wyngrove,  near  Aylesbury,  was  accused  by  her  neighbour  of  bewitching 
her  spinning-wheel,  so  that  she  could  not  make  it  go  round,  and  offered 
to  make  oath  of  it  before  a  mafi^trate;  on  which  the  husband,  in  order  to 
justify  his  wife,  insisted  upon  her  being  tried  by  the  church  Bible^  and 
that  the  accuser  should  be  present.    Accordingly  she  was  conducted  to 
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ihe  parish  efavrcli,  where  she  was  stripped  of  all  her  doihes  to  her  shift 
and  orerooat,  and  weighed  against  tne  Bihle,  when,  to  the  no  small 
mortification  of  the  accuser,  she  outweighed  it,  and  was  honourahly 
acquitted  of  the  charge." — Annual  Eegisterfcr  1759. 

And  this,  scarcely  thirty  miles  from  London  I  Bat  it  was  not  tiU  late  in 
the  previous  century  that  witchcraft  ceased  to  he  a  capital  offence  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  so  no  wonder  that  the  ignorant  still  retained  the  delusion 
whidi  the  judges  of  the  land  had  not  long  diseaided. 

In  Motrol's  **  Life  of  Brissot,"  it  is  stated  that  when  Lord  Mansfield 
was  going  the  circuit,  an  old  woman  was  hrought  before  him  for  trial  at 
a  country  assize,  charged  with  heing  a  witch,  several  persons  having 
sworn  that  they  had  seen  her  walking  on  her  head  with  her  heels  in  the 
air.  After  reading  the  depositions  with  as  much  gravity  as  he  could 
assume,  his  lordship  delivered  his  opinion  in  these  words :  "  Since  you 
have  seen  this  poor  woman  winking  in  the  air,  though  her  legs  are 
scarcely  able  to  support  her  on  the  earth,  I  can  of  course  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  fact ;  but  this  witch  is  an  Englishwoman,  and  subject,  as 
well  as  you  and  I,  to  the  laws  of  England,  every  one  of  M^h  I  have 
just  run  over  in  my  mind  without  being  able  to  hit  upon  any  one  which 
prohibits  persons  from  walking  in  the  air  if  they  should  find  it  convenient. 
All  those  persons,  therefore,  who  have  seen  the  accused  perform  her 
atrial  promenades,  are  at  liberty  to  follow  her  example."  This  was  a 
very  different  view  of  the  subject  to  that  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  had 
taken,  when,  declaring  his  belief  in  witchcraft,  he  sentenced  two  old 
women  to  death  upon  a  similar  charge — a  sentence  which  was  carried 
into  effect  at  Bury  Saint  Edmund's  in  1665. 

But  in  1750,  the  populace,  finding  that  the  law  would  not  aid  them 
in  suppressing  the  odious  crimes  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft;,  took  it  into . 
their  own  hands,  determined  that  justice  should  not  be  defeated  through 
any  omission  in  the  statute-book,  and  murdered  an  old  woman  in  Hert- 
fordshire on  the  charge  of  being  a  witch,  **  with  all  the  wantonness  of 
brutality,''  as  Smollett  has  recorded ;  and  the  Genileman's  Magazine 
fcr  1781  mentions  a  similar  murder  perpetrated  at  Frome,  in  Somerset^ 
shire,  in  the  September  previous. 

When  we  find  De  Foe  a  devout  believer  in,  and  writing  a  sober  trea- 
tise upon,  ghosts  and  supernatural  appearances— when  we  know  that 
Doctor  Johnson  had  a  serious  inclination  to  the  same  belief,  and  that 
(Goldsmith  was  almost  a  half-believer,  can  we  be  astonished  that  men  of 
less  powerful  reasomng  faculties  shoidd  have  entertained  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  their  existence  ?  We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  their  being  deluded 
by  the  dumsy  contrivances  of  the  Cock-lane  ghost  I  This  memorable 
imposition  is  matter  of  history,  and  so  familiar  that  it  is  scarcely  necessanr 
to  enter  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  steps  which 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  padfy  the  public  mind,  and 
"  lay  the  troubled  spirit."  The  fame  of  certain  mysterious  knockings  on 
the  bedroom  wall  in  an  obscure  house  in  Smithfield  having  spread  over 
die  town,  and  men  of  all  ranks  having  visited  the  scene  of  the  alleged 
supernatural  visitation  and  come  away  without  detecting  the  imposition, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Revefend  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Clerkenwell,  with  a 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants,  should  await  the  visit  of  the  ghost  and 
question  it.  This  was  done  on  the  night  of  February  the  Ist,  1760, 
and  an  interview  appointed  with  the  invisible  spirit,  to  take  place  in  its 
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vlHiU  in  Saint  John's  Church,  whither  they  repaired,  after  <'yery«erimisly 
advwtiiing  to  it"  their  intention,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  they  *^  aolemnly 
4)aUed  npon  the  spirit  to  perform  its  promise  of  unfolding  itsdE''  Its 
iion«<»mplianoe,  and  soreral  other  oirciunstances  coming  to  li^t,  they 
were  led  to  the  detection  of  the  impostore,  and  the  principal  in  the  oon- 
&deracy  was  imprisoned  for  two  yean  and  pilbried  thrioe,  his  wife  iofr- 
prisoned  for  a  year,  and  his  servant  for  three  months. 

Other  in^BostoiES  practised  upon  the  puUie  credulity  widi  almost  aqoal 
success.  In  1772  ^rang  up  what  went  hy  the  name  of  the  Stockwell 
Ghost,  hy  whioh  an  elderly  lady,  Mrs.  Goldiag,  was  Aiglitened  frmn 
house  and  homc^  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  thrown  into  aganies  of 
terror  hy  the  miscUe^oiiB  bat  ingenious  artifiees  of  her  servant,  one  Ann 
Bobiosottj 

In  another  rem  of  credulity,  the  pablio  were,  in  1726,  aotoally  made 
to  believe  that  a  woman,  named  Mary  Tofts,  had  been  delivered  of  four 
hlaok  rabbits,  and  anothor  woman  of  a  nun ! 

The  Absurd  si^erstition  that  the  sovereign  had  the  power  of  curing 
the  king's  evil  by  touching  the  person  affected,  continued  to  obtain  ua^ 
the  reign  of  Greorge  the  First.  Swift,  in  his  **  Journal  to  Stella,"  men- 
tions making  an  application  through  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  in  1711, 
to  get  ft  boy  touched  by  the  queen,  but  adds,  "  but  the  queen  has  not 
been  able  to  touch,  and  it  now  grows  so  warm,  I  fear  she  will  not  it  aH." 
At  a  much  later  period,  we  read  of  children  bemg  taken  upon  the  seaffold 
afier  an  execution  to  have  the  hand  of  the  corpse  appUed  to  them,  iSoB 
^'  death  sweat"  of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged  being  held  efficacious  in  aoio- 
iulous  diseases;  and  the  disgusting  practice  was  permitted  as  late  aa  1760. 

But  we  find  another  patent  cure  of  the  king's  evil  mentioned  in  an  old 
work  '<  by  William  Ellis,  Farmer  of  Little  G^desdon,  near  Hempstead, 
Herts,"  published  at  Salisbury  in  1750.  This  is  no  other  than  tke  dried 
dead  body  of  a  toad,  to  be  hung  in  a  silk  bag  round  the  neck ;  although 
two  of  tfaie  legs  from  a  live  toad  were  still  better,  for  ^'  as  it  pined,  wasted, 
4md  died,  the  distemper  would  likewise  waste  and  die." 

Eetailers  of  healUi  at  a  ctiea^p  rate  w«re  among  the  class  who  took 
.advantage  of  the  public  credulity,  and  wete  more  nnmarons  than  the 
quacks  of  the  present  day,  and  rather  different  in  their  coune  of  proceed- 
ing. They  principally  ^<  pitehed  their  tente"  in  Smithfieki,  Towe^hiU, 
Meorfields,  &&,  and  the  public  were  attracted  to  their  rival  establashmenti 
by  a  mountebank,  merry-andrew,  harlequin,  down,  or  tumbler,  who  diew 
a  crowd  together  bv  exhibiting  his  feats  on  a  stage  erected  in  front  of  the 
booth,  and  who,  amr  flinging  a  summerset,  or  indulging  in  a  grotesque 
ffrimace,  would  wind  up  his  announcement  somewhat  in  the  &Uowmg 
uishion  : — <<  Come  along!  Come  along,  all  you  who  are  halt,  lame,  or 
blind  I  This  is  the  cheapest  shop  Cdt  health  and  long  life.  The  illustrious 
doctor  is  inside,  making  up  his  eliadr  to  lengthen  your  days,  and  perform- 
ing his  miraculous  cures !  Make  way  there  for  tnat  gentieman  with  the 
crutobes.     Comcj  aloqg,  sir.!    Come  along,  and  be  whole!" 

The  advertisements  of  these  quacks  bespeak  an  amount  of  ignoranoe 
and  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  We 
quote  the  following  from  tiie  Evening  Past  of  August  the  6th,  1717* 

*^  This  is  to  give  notice,  that  Doctor  Benjamin  Tbcflmhill,  sworn  servant 
to  his  Majesty  King  George,  Seventh  Son  of  the  Seventh  Son,  who  has 
Jtel4  a  stiyjie  in  the  loundfl  of  West  Smithfieki  for  several  months  past,  will 
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continue  to  be  advised  with,  every  day  in  the  week,  from  aght  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night,  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Swan  Inn,  in  West 
Smithfieldy  till  Michaehnas,  for  the  go^  of  all  people  that  lie  lan- 
goishing  under  distempers,  he  knowing  that  '  Tatenta  m  agro  wm  est 
absconSUa  f— that  a  talent  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  the  eartL  Therefore 
he  expoees  himself  in  public  for  the  good  of  the  poor.  The  many  cores 
he  hitf  performed  has  given  the  world  great  satisfaction,  having  cured 
fifteen  hundred  people  of  the  king's  evil,  and  several  hundreds  that  have 
been  blind,  lame,  dea(  and  diseased.  God  Almighty  havine  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  so  great  a  talent,  he  thinks  himself  bound 
m  duty  to  be  helpful  to  all  sorts  of  persons  that  ure  afflicted  with  any 
distemper.  He  will  tell  you  in  a  minute  what  distemper  von  are  troubled 
with,  and  whether  you  are  curable  or  not.  If  not  curable,  he  will  not 
take  any  one  in  hand,  if  he  might  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  a 
reward. 

Another  of  these  exupirical  practitioners  advertises  a  long  list  of  ques- 
tions in  the  Original  freekfy  Journal  of  December  the  28th,  1723,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  the  public  on  their  g^uard  against  **  sack  notorious 
cheats,"  and  winds  up  the  announcement  with  the  following  modest 
allusion  to  himself: — "  For  your  own  sake  i4[>ply  to  some  man  of  inge- 
nuity and  proluty  who  appears  to  justify  his  practice  by  his  success,  one 
of  which  invites  you  to  his  house  at  the  Golden  Heart  and  Square  Lamp, 
in  Crane-court,  near  Fetter-lane.  Ask  for  the  surgeon,  who  is  to  be 
advised  with  every  morning  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  from  two  till  nine  at 
night,  in  any  distemper." 

A  Mrs.  Mapp  was  a  fovourite  doctress,  in  or  about  1736  (for  the 
curative  power  was  not  confined  to  the  male  sex),  and  in  one  of  Mr. 
Fulteney  s  letters,  dated  December  the  21st,  in  that  year,  we  find  her 
mentioned  as  a  fiunous  *^  she-bone  setter  and  mountebimk.'' 

Many  of  the  male  repairers  of  shattered  constitutions  and  firactored 
limbs  were  foreigners  or  Jews,  and  we  need  scarcely  add,  in  moat  cases 
had  very  littie,  if  any,  knowledge  of  either  surgery  or  medicine,  who 
traded  on  tiie  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes,  upon  a  successful  but  acci- 
dental cure,  or  just  sufficient  knowledge  to  perform  a  simple  one,  and 
cunning  enough  to  pass  it  off  as  a  miracle. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  any  of  these  gentry  prescribed  for  the 
unfortunate  tradesman  whose  case  we  find  reconled  in  the  TVestmmUer 
Journal  of  April  the  22nd,  1775  : 

<^  Tuesday  morning,  Mr.  Jefferson,  corn-chandler  in  Vine-street,  South- 
wark,  set  out  for  the  salt  water  at  Gravesend,  having  been  bit  a  few 
days  before  by  a  little  dog  that  went  mad,  and  dangerous  symptoms 
banning  to  appear." 

By  the  way,  so  great  a  terror  was  felt  of  mad  dogs,  that,  in  1760,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  offered  a  bounty  of  half-a-crown  for  every  dog's 
head  that  was  brought  to  the  Mansion  House;  but,  after  paying  away 
438  half-crowns,  he  began  to  sicken  of  his  zeal,  which  he  round  too  ex- 
pensive. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  impostors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
whom  we  have  not  yet  done,  for  we  have  not  at  present  noticea  a  very 
numerous  dass — ^the  Conjurors  and  Ph)fes8or8  of  the  Art  of  Magic. 
Hogarth  has  enshrined  one  of  the  tribe,  Doctor  Faustus  (who  died  May 
the  25th,  1731,  leavmg  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds  amassed  in  his 
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«alliiie),  in  exposing  the  rage  which  then  existed  for  ihb  species  of 
diyersion.  But  the  law  did  not  always  allow  the  public  to  be  imposed 
upon  with  impunity,  and,  as  in  our  own  day,  although  the  fieuhionable 
formgn  knave  might  conjure  the  cash  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  Majesty's 
lieges,  the  low  English  wizard  was  a  vagabond  fit  only  for  the  treadmill 
or  the  stocks.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1769,  according  to  the  Annual 
Hegtsiery  '<  A  young  man,  in  the  shameful  disguise  of  a  conjuror,  with  a 
large  wig  and  hat  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and  an  old  ni^tffown,  was 
committ^  to  Bridewell,  being  charged  with  having  used  subUe  craft  to 
deceive  and  impose  upon  his  Minesty's  subjects." 

But,  reverting  to  the  empirical  professors  of  medicine,  if  the  quack 
doctors  themselves  were  obtrusive  in  their  ways  of  winning  custom,  the 
vendors  of  quack  nostrums  were  equally  so,  and  thor  panacea  were  of 
more  universal  efficacy,  and  warranted  to  reach  more  subtle  disorders, 
than  modem  quacks  have  thought  of  healing,  or  even  dreamt  of  the 
existence  of.  The  first  edition  of  the  Spectator  has  the  following  adver- 
tisements of  some  precious  heal-alls : 

''  An  admirable  confect,  which  effectually  cures  stuttering  and  stam- 
mering in  children  or  grown  persons,  though  never  so  bad,  causing  them 
to  speak  distinct  and  £ee,  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty ;  it  remedies 
all  manner  of  impediments  of  the  speech,  or  disorders  of  the  voice  of  any 
kind,  proceeding  from  what  cause  soever,  rendering  those  persons  capable 
of  speaking  easily  and  free,  and  with  a  dear  voice,  who  before  were  not 
able  to  utter  a  sentence  widiout  hesitation.  Its  stupendous  effects  in  so 
quickly  and  effectually  curing  stuttering  and  stammering  and  all  disorders 
of  the  voice,  and  difficulty  in  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  are  really  won- 
derfuL  Price  28.  6d.  a  pot,  with  directions.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Osbom's 
toy-shop,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  under  Sunt  Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet- 
street." 

<(  Loss  of  Memory  or  Forgetfulness  certainly  cured  by  a  grateful  elec- 
taary  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  end.  It  strikes  at  the  primary  source, 
which  few  apprehend,  of  forgetfulness — ^makes  the  head  clear  ana  easy-^ 
the  spirits  free,  active,  and  undisturbed— corroborates  and  revives  all  the 
noble  faculties  of  the  soul,  such  as  thought,  judgment,  apprehension, 
reason,  and  memory ;  which  last,  in  particular,  it  so  stren^bens,  as  to 
render  that  faculty  exceeding  quick  and  good  beyond  imamiation ;  thereby 
enabhng  those  whose  memory  was  before  almost  totally  lost,  to  remembor 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  their  affiurs,  &c.,  to  a  wonder.  Price  2s.  6d. 
a  pot.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Payne's,  at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard,  with  directions." 

Doctor  James's  powders  were  in  great  request,  and  Goldsmith  was  a 
firm  believer  in  their  efficacy  to  the  last ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  that  Newberry,  of  Saint  Paul's  Churchyaio,  was,  as.  he 
advertises,  <<  Sole  Agent"  for  the  sale  of  them. 

Another  miraculous  charm  was  the  Anodyne  Necklace,  '*  which,"  says 
the  advertisement,  '^  after  the  wearing  them  but  one  night,  children  have 
immediately  cut  their  teeth  with  safety,  who,  but  just  before,  were  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave  with  their  teeth,  fits,  fevers,  convulsions,  ^pes, 
loosenesses,  &c,  all  proceeding  firom  the  teeth,  and  have  almost  miracu- 
lously recovered."  The  price  of  this  wonderful  necklace  was  5s.  5d., 
but  then  it  was  *^  patronised  by  the  King  for  the  royal  children !" 
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The  Grmb  Street  Jawmal  of  Janxaay  ihe  9th,  1735,  eontams  a  farmi- 
daUe  list  of  the  quacks  who  had  reigned  for  a  time  in  puhEc  esfcimatioa 
from  the  beginning  of  the  oentniy.     Among  them  we  find : 

<'  First— Doctor  Tom  Safibld,  ihe  Heel-maker,  who  nsed  to  pdblish 
his  hills  in  verse,  thus : 

Here^s  Saffold's  pills,  much  better  than  the  rest, 
Desenredly  have  gained  the  name  of  best ; 
A  box  of  eighteen  i>ills  for  ei^teen  pence, 
Tbo'  'tis  too  cheap  in  any  man's  own  sense. 

"  Second — Sir  William  Read,  Mountebank,  Oculist,  and  Sworn  Ope« 
rator  for  the  Eyes,  *  who,'  it  is  stated,  '  could  not  read  one  word,'  but 
'  was  knighted  and  kept  a  chariot.'     He  was  a  tiulor  by  trade. 

*'  Thira — Roger  Grant,  originally  a  tinker.  Oculist  to  Queen  Anne. 

"  Fourth — Doctor  Tlrotter,  of  Moorfields,  a  Conjuror,  Fortune-teller, 
and  Mountebank. 

"  Fifth — The  *  Unborn  Doctor'  of  Moorfields.  This  was  a  name 
with  which  he  dubbed  himself  for  attraction's  sake,  and  explained  it  by 
saying  '  he  was  not  bom  a  doctor.' 

"  Sixth — An  Anonymous  Fortune-teller,  whose  bills  announced  that  he 
had  been  ^  the  Counsellor  to  the  Counsellors  of  several  Kingdoms ;  that 
he  had  the  seed  of  the  true  female  fern,  and  also  had  a  glass.' 

"  'Seventh — Doctor  Hancock,  who  recommended  cold  water  and  stewed 
prunes  as  a  general  panacea.  He  was  a  shining  light  till  he  was  put  ont 
by  the  writings  of  some  men  of  superior  sense. 

"  Eighth — Doctor  Anodyne,  the  inventor  of  the  necklace  which  bears 
his  name,  to  assist  children  in  cutting  their  teeth.  One  year  he  informs 
us,  gratis,  that  all  the  woodcocks  and  cuckoos  go  annually  to  the  moon. 
Another  year  he  presents  us  (gratis,  also,  good  man !)  with  an  almanack 
crammed  with  many  valuable  secrets,  particularly  one  receipt  to  choke 
those  noxious  vermin  the  bugs,  and  another  to  mike  sack-whey. 

**  Ninth — The  famous  Doctor  who  has  taught  us  to  make  a  soup,  a 
hash,  a  fricasee  of  quicksilver,  which  he  intended  should  pass  in  a  regular 
and  continued  stream  through  the  system  till  the  patient  was  cured. 

"  Tenth — ^The  Worm  Doctor  in  LAwrence  Pountney-lane  ;  and 

*^  Eleventh — Mr.  Ward,  of  whom  the  public  are  cautioned  in  the 
jpithy  lines, 

Before  yon  take  his  drop  or  pill. 

Take  leave  of  friends  and  make  yonr  wilL*' 

Thanks  for  this  list,  Mr.  Bavins  of  the  Grub  Street  Journal!  Let  us 
hear  Mr.  Bickerstaff  of  the  Tatler: 

*^  There  are  some  who  have  gwned  themselres  great  reputation  §ot 
^ysick  by  their  birth,  as  the  Seventh  Son  of  the  Seventh  Son,  and  othens 
by  not  being  bom  at  all,  as  the  *  Unborn  Doctor,'  who  I  hear  is  lately 
gone  the  way  of  his  patients,  having  died  worth  five  hundred  pounds  per 

annum,  though  he  was  not  bom  to  a  hal^enny." "  There 

would  be  no  end  of  enumeratine  the  several  imaginaxy  perfections  and 
nnaooountable  artifices  by  which  the  tribe  of  men  ensnare  tiie  minds  of 
•the  vulgar,  and  gun  crowds  of  admirers.  I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of 
a  mountebank's  stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  faced  with  patentgi 
certificates,  medals^  and  great  seals,  by  which  the  several. prineea  e£ 
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Europe  have  testified  their  particular  respect  and  esteem  for  the  doctor. 
EyeTj  great  man  with  a  sounding  title  has  heen  his  patient.  I  helieve  I 
have  seen  twenty  mountebanks  that  have  given  phystek  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy.  The  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany  escapes  no  hotter.  The  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  likewise  a  very  good  patient." ^'  I  re- 
member when  our  whole  island  was  shaken  with  an  earthquake  some 
years  ago,  there  was  an  impudent  mountebank,  who  sold  pills  which  (as 
be  told  the  country  people)  were  veiy  good  aniinst  an  earthquake !" 

This  is  the  climax  1  Shame  on  those  credmous  times !  But  stay :  Mr. 
BickerstafiP  says  this  was  '<  some  years  ago/'  and,  as  the  century  was  only 
ten  ;^ear8  old  when  he  said  so,  we  would  carry  it  to  the  account  of  the 
previous  one.  But  unfortunately  Dr.  Smollett  has  recorded  a  case  of 
credulity  almost  as  bad  as  this,  and  we  are  bound  to  quote  him.  In  Ae 
spring  of  1750,  he  tells  us  that  two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  having  been 
perceptibly  felt  in  London,  a  crazy  soldier  increased  the  alarm  that  they 
created,  by  predicting  another  and  severer  shock,  to  occur  on  the  8th  of 
April,  which  was  to  destroy  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  salvation,  preached  up  repentance.  The  terror 
which  this  prophecy  caused  among  all  ranks  and  classes  was  produodve 
of  a  good  effect  as  long  as  it  lasted  : 

'^  The  churches  were  crowded  with  penitent  sinners ;  the  sons  of  riot 
and  profligacy  were  overawed  into  sobriety  and  decorum.  The  streets 
no  longer  resounded  with  execrations  or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentiousness; 
and  the  hand  of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those  whom  fortune  had 
enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city,  fled  to  &e  country  with  hurry 
and  precipitation,  insomuch  that  the  Highways  were  encumbered  with 
horses  and  carriages.  Many  who  had  in  the  beginning  combated  these 
groundless  fears  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule,  began  insensibly 
to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their  hearts  fail  in  proportion  as  the 
hour  of  probation  approached ;  even  science  and  philosophy  were  not 
proof  against  the  unaccountable  effects  of  this  communication.  In  after 
ages,  it  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of 
April,  the  open  fields  that  skirted  the  metropolis  were  filled  with  an 
incredible  number  of  people  assembled  in  chairs,  in  chaises,  and  coaches, 
as  well  as  on  foot,  who  waited,  in  the  most  fearful  suspense,  until  morning 
and  the  return  of  day  disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  prophecy.  Then 
their  fears  vanbhed ;  they  returned  to  their  respective  habitations  in  a 
transport  of  joy." 

But, 

The  Devil  was  sick— the  Devil  a  priest  would  be; 
The  Devil  got  well— the  Devil  a  priest  was  he. 

The  panic  over,  "  they  were  soon  reconciled  to  their  abandoned  vices, 
which  tney  seemed  to  resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and  once  more 
bidiiefiance  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven !" 

This  was  the  occasion  alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  dated  April  the  2nd,  1750  : — "  Several  women  have 
made  earthquake  gowns,  that  is,  warm  gowns  to  sit  out  of  doors  all  to- 
night These  are  of  the  more  courageous."  Others  of  his  female 
titled  acquaintances  sought  an  asylum  at  an  inn,  ten  miles  from  town, 
where  they  were  going  ^'  to  play  at  brag  till  five  in  the  morning." 

But  the  threatened  Destroyer  did  not  keep  his  appointment,  and  ifaefe 
amiable  dames  were  spared,  to  play  at  brag  another  day ! 
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Akqlino  IB  an  instinct.  Let  utilitarians  whose  every  thought  and 
impulse  is  engrossed  in  the  one  ahsorhing  dream  of  oovetousness,  let 
mock  humanitarians  who  would  not  crush  a  worm  but  persecute  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  morbid  sentimentalists  who  swallow  hecatombs  and 
strain  at  white-bait,  denounce  the  art  as  much  as  they  like,  there  still 
always  will  be  brethren  of  the  rod,  learned,  poetic,  literary  anglers,  as 
well  as  the  simple,  who  will  paint  its  beauties  as  the  spring  rain  does  the 
meadows,  and  vaunt  its  charms  as  youthful  lovers  do  those  of  their 
mistresses.  Here  is  Dr.  John  Davy,  a  phy»cian,  a  philosopher,  and  an 
angler,  who  will  tell  you  that  the  first  symptom  of  a  man's  intellect  be- 
coming impidred  was  his  giving  up  the  gentle  art  I 

It  has  been  argued  that  while  fishing  for  food  is  excusable,  angling,  as 
an  amusement,  is  reprehensible.  We  know  few  anglers  who  do  not  eat 
their  fish,  and,  what  is  more,  like  them,  too.  Nor,  on  the  score  of  sensi- 
tiveness, is  the  argument  all  on  one  side.  Fish,  and  more  especially  salmon 
and  trout,  are  omnivorous,  and  especially  voracious.  They  devour  their 
own  ova  and  that  of  each  other.  From  the  gullet  of  one  trout  no  less 
than  six  hundred  salmon  ova  were  obtained,  some  of  which,  put  apart^ 
were  afterwards  hatched,  using  the  artificial  process. 

According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the  two  great  functions  by  which  fish 
are  supported  and  their  species  maintained — viz.,  their  mode  of  feeding 
and  of  breeding — are  both  carried  on  in  the  most  inhuman  way,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  humanity. 

,  "  Take  the  example  of  a  trout :  its  food  is  entirely  animal  matter,  and 
its  favourite  food  living  animals,  which  it  seizes  and  swallows  entire ;  and 
so  indiscriminately  voracious  is  it,  that,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  poisonous 
toad,  there  is  no  living  creature  that  comes  in  its  way  it  will  not  devour, 
from  the  frog  or  mouse  to  the  common  fly  and  gnat,  from  the  slimy  slug 
to  the  stony  incased  larva,  and  not  even  sparing  its  own  kind,  it  being 
no  uncommon  occurrence  to  take  a  large  trout  with  a  smaller  one  in  its 
stomach.  In  manner  of  breeding  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  show  any 
parental  a£Pection,  at  least  the  salmonidse.  Their  eggs  are  deserted,  after 
having  been  properly  deposited  in  a  suitable  bed  of  gravel,  left  to  the 
mercy  of  chance  to  be  hatched,  and  the  young  fish,  consequently,  never 
know  their  parents,  who,  Saturn-like,  often  feed  on  their  helpless  off- 
spring." 

The  sense  of  feeling  is  so  obtuse  in  fish — that  every  angler  know»— 
that  a  fish  will  often  bite  again  with  a  hook  in  its  mouth,  which  it  has 
only  just  before  carried  away.  Salmon  have  been  taken  an  hour  after 
beine  liberated  when  sorely  wounded  with  the  ^ff.  ^ 

The  exercise  afforded  by  angling  is  most  &vourable  to  health  and 
enjoyment.  See  the  fly-fisher  even  advanced  in  age ;  in  his  lithe  erect 
frame  what  a  contrast  is  visible,  comparing  him  with  the  man  of  the 
desk,  or  the  studious  and  indolent  man.  The  love  of  nature  entertained 
by  ever  varying  scenery  and  out-of-door  pursuits  is  in  no  small  degree 

*  The  Angler  and  his  Friend ;  or.  Piscatory  CoUoqnies  and  Fishing  Excursions. 
By  John  Davy,  K.D.,  F  JLS.,  &c.    Longman  and  Ck). 
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fiiYonrable  abo  both  to  moral  as  well  as  inteUectual  enjoyment  and  im- 
provement. 

What  books  are  more  popular  than  those  on  angling  ?  What  book  has 
passed  through  more  editions  than  '^  The  Contempktiye  Man's  Recrea* 
tion  ?"  '<  l3»ak  Walton,'*  Dr.  Davy  remarks,  <<  in  our  English  literature, 
is  second  only  to  Shakspeare  and  Mlton,  and  probably  is  more  universally 
read.  What  an  idea  does  that  book,  publisned  now  two  centuries  ago, 
give  of  the  culture  which  the  art  has  received  in  this  country,  hardly 
inferior  to  the  most  prized  of  the  useful  arts.  My  copy  of  it,  which  I 
purchased  when  a  student,  had  previously  passed  through  many  hands 
and  in  distant  countries,  Scotland,  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Bombay ; 
and  since  it  has  been  in  my  possession,  now  more  than  forty  years,  it  has 
accompanied  me  in  all  my  wanderings,  and  has  never  been  more  pleasing 
than  when  remote  from  home  and  the  charming  scenes  so  well  described 
in  it." 

<<  Salmonia"  has  been  designated  a  supplement  to  Walton.  <<  The 
Angler  and  his  Friend"  will,  we  think,  be  the  complement.  Worthy 
brethren  of  the  angle !  such  love  and  partiality  for  the  most  innocent  of 
all  pursuits  has  adorned  the  career  of  both — ^both  alike  having  also 
largely  added  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  acquired  to  mankind !  In  such 
presence  one  would  hesitate  to  induce  in  the  cheerful  hilarity  of  a 
Walton.    Yet  such  is  not  the  case ;  both  could,  and  one  can  yet,  sing : 

Oh  the  callant  fisher's  life, 

It  is  uie  best  of  any; 
'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 
And  'tis  beloved  by  many : 
Other  joys  are  but  toys ; 
Only  tnis  lawful  is, 
For  our  skill  breeds  no  ill. 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

The  chief  scenes  of  Dr.  John  Davy's  fishing  exploits,  at  once  in  a 
sporting,  a  philosophical,  and  a  descriptive  point  of  view,  are  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  Connemara ;  &e  renowned  salmon  leap  of  Ballyshannon  ; 
Gwedore,  Donegal ;  the  Teme,  Shropshire ;  and  Uawes  Water,  West- 
moreland :  all  beautiful  sites,  most  promising  to  the  angler,  and  rich  in 
scenic  accessories. 

Derryclare,  yniii  its  numerous  islets,  every  one  dressed  in  native  wood, 
holly,  oak,  and  birch,  vrith  a  rich  undergrowth  of  varied  heaths,  among 
which  the  lovely  purple  bell-shaped  spedes,  presenting  a  great  contrast  to 
the  woodless  shores  and  naked  surrounding  mountains ;  and  Lough  Inagfa, 
with  a  larger  island,  and  trees  of  larger  growth,  overshadowed  by  the 
projecting  spurs  and  buttresses  of  Bencorr,  breasted  by  clouds,  the 
highest  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  connected  by  fine  streams  of  clear  water — 
rough  and  rapid — and  in  the  centre  of  the  wildest  and  grandest  region 
of  tihat  wild  country  ConnemariL  together  with  the  great  common  outlet 
of  Ballinahinch,  wi&i  its  islanded  castle,  are  in  every  sense  most  attractive 
and  most  delightful  sporting  grounds  for  the  angler.  Here,  as  indeed  in 
all  the  Ballinahinch  lakes,  many  so  curiously  connected  by  smaU,  sluggish 
streams,  hardly  wide  enough  to  allow  a  boat  to  pass,  he  will  find  abun- 
dance of  white-trout,  or  salmon-trout — the  salmo  trutta — and  like  the 
common  salmon,  a  migratory  fish  ^  while  in  the  rivers  are  the  common 
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trout,  the  l«own«teout»  sod  the  fiy  o£  the  salmoQ  and  ifhite-ttont.    Need 

we  add,  in  the  Ballinahinch,  the  angler's  great  pride — ^the  salmott  the 
kiliing  of  which  with  a  zod  and  line  14  stiu  to  nuu j  aa  untotored  hand 
altogether  a  myth. 

The  white-troat  and  salmon  (Dr.  Davy  tells  ns)  in  large  nnmhers  enter  the 
Rallinahinnli  river ;  the  sahnon  passing  through  the  first  and  seeond  lake»  Balli- 
nahinch  and  Derrjclare,  oolleot  in  I^ugh  Insgh,  and  principally  in  its  upper 
portion,  where  the  river,  the  main  feeder  of  the  lake,  aad  in  which  the  sahnon 
make  their  spawning-beds,  enters.  To  these  three  lakes  of  the  group,  the  salmon, 
I  believe,  confines  itself  :-*-bat  not  so  the  white-trout ;  it  is  found  m  all  of  them, 
and  in  plenty,  though  probably  in  greatest  plenty  in  the  three  that  have  been 
named.  I  could  mention  some  other  examples  of  waters  common  to  the  salmon 
and  white-trout,  such  as  the  Crawley  river  in  Donegal,  and  tiie  Clanv  river 
adjoining,  and  the  three  lakes  in  connexion,  from  which  it  issoes,  situated,  at  the 
foot  of  Uiat  grand  weather-beaten  hill,  Arigal ;  sneh  as  the  Biver  Moy,  m  Mayo, 
and  Lough  Conn,  the  great  feeder  of  that  river.  Instances,  however,  of  the  con- 
trary, of  the  two  kinds  of  fish  not  occurring  in  the  same  water,  are,  I  believe, 
even  more  common.  The  following  are  nobble  of  the  kind:  the  Lakes  of  Kil- 
lamey,  a  great  resort  of  salmon,  and  abounding  in  brown-trout,  but  without  white- 
tarout ;  Lough  Melvil,  the  same,  where  the  gularoo  is  found  in  company  with  the 
salmon;  the  Eiver  Erne,  celebrated  for  its  salmon  fishery  at  BaHyshannon,  and 
Lonffh  Erne,  whenoe  it  flows,  for  its  huqge  brown-tront,  but  sparin^y  freqnented 
by  iniite-tnmt 

We  mnst  decidedly  take  an  exception  here  to  Dr.  Dayy^s  designating 
Arigal,  a  grand  weauier-beaten  hM.  Having  wpeni  a  day  and  a  night 
and  part  of  an  ensuing  day  on  its  aedivities,  and  in  a  cottage  in  a 
secluded  vale  at  its  base,-  bewildered  in  aa  Atiantio  mist,  we  do  not  like 
to  see  the  mountain  of  our  imagination  so  hnmhled.  Dr.  Davy,  speaking 
of  Bencorr,  remarks,  that  in  its  eflfect  on  the  mind  it  is  a  good  example 
of  the  little  importance  of  absolute  height  Though  so  comparatively 
low,  yet  from  its  form '  and  its  aceoropaniments — ^those  clouds  gliding 
along  its  summit  and  all  but  hiding  it — ^that  torrent  rushing  down  its 
dde—that  deep  corry  partially  seen  on  its  flank — give  to  it  a  character 
almost  Alpine.  How  much  more  so  is  this  die  case  willi  Arigal !  The 
worthy  doctor  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  193),  speaking  of 
what  he  deaignates  as  the  motmtoih-chains  and  peaks  of  Muckish  and 
Arigal,  says^  the  latter  **  naked  and  [storm-beaten,  rising  pyramidally, 
and  seemingly  inaccessible,  impart  to  the  waste  an  air  almost  of  sub- 
Kmity.** 

Few  places  in  the  world  present,  perhaps,  a  more  exciting  scene  to  the 
angler  than  the  rocky  portals  of  tiie  great  Longh  Erne  at  Ballyshannon 
•—a  broad  expanse  of  water,  a  roaring  fall  mIow,  a  noble  old  bridge 
above,  buildings,  dwelling-houses  on  each  side,  their  waUs  rising  out  of 
tiie  water.  We  happily  timed  our  vbit,  at  the  period  when  the  salmon 
were  taking  the  leap  in  their  migration  up  the  nver,  and  never  shall  we 
forget  the  fively  piscatorial  scene  pfresented  .to  our  sight !  Dr.  Davy 
was  there  at  the  tune  of  the  migration  inwards  of  the  eels — a  marvellous 
phenomenon ;  the  pools  bordering  the  rapids  are  at  the  time  black  with 
them ;  they  are  in  millions ;  they  climb  over  the  rocks,  eet  astray  upon 
the  land ;  numbers  innumerable  die  in  the  migration,  and  the  very  air  is 
tainted  with  their  smell ! 

It  is  a  curious  fiu^  that  notwithstanding  the  ahundanoe  of  salmon 
which  take  the  leap  at  Ballyshannon,  Louffh  Erne  is  not  cUstbgnishedly 
a  salmon  lake.     Dr.  Davy  remarks  upon  this  pointy  that  there  are  many 
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lakes  eoBmmieaiiiig  witb  good  salmoii  riyers  dettttate  of  admoBi  at 
well  aa  the  more  fortanate  examples  of  lakes  so  situated  abounding  in 
salmon.  '^  Of  the  cause  of  the  difiierence  I  am  ignorant.  This  too  b  a 
subjeet  deserving  inquiry.  I  once  fistncied  that  the  presence  of  pike 
might  b*  the  cluef  cause,  finding  that  this  fish  ia  unlmown  in  certain 
salmon  lakes»  such  as  Eollarney,  Lough  Inagh,  and  others  I  could  men* 
iion,  whilst  it  is  common  in  certain  destitute  of  salmon,  such  as  Winder* 
mere,  and  some  others  of  our  En^ish  lakes; — but  I  was  obliged  ta 
relinquish  the  notion,  finding  that  there  are  lakes  in  whidi  both  &h  are 
met  with ;  for  instance,  Lough  Dorg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon.'' 

Although  there  b  undoubtedly  greater  variety  in  river>fishing  than  in 
lake-fishing,  still  the  latter  has  great  charms,  wmd  and  okiuds  changing 
that  scene  for  the  angler  which,  when  roving  along  the  river  banks,  he 
changes  for  himself.  There  are  also,  it  is  to  be  noted,  moods  of  mind 
suitable  to  each— times  vdien  the  quieter  and  more  monotonous  exercise 
may  be  most  agreeable ;  other  times  when  the  more  active  may  be  most 
needed  and  useful  There  is  also  always  a  relation  between  the  seenery 
of  a  district  and  the  land  of  fislmu^  it  attbrda.  The  trout  bekmgs  to  the 
mountain  and  the  moor,  the  grand  and  wild;  Ae  grayling,  to  parik  and 
meadow,  the  cultivated  valley  and  rich  pastures. 

Dr.  Davy  is  a  practical  as  well  as  a  philosophieal  angler^  and  is  not 
wedded  to  jprejudioes.  Perhaps,  he  says,  the  angler  generally  gives  the 
fish  credit  lor  mote  discrimination  than  it  exercises,  and  over-refines  in 
the  attempt  to  assign  certain  forms  of  artificial  flies  to  the  several  months 
of  the  year,  and  to  different  states  o£  atmosphere  ocooEring  during  the 
fishing  season.  Elsewhere  he  also  describes  an  experienced  old  fisherman 
in  Connemara,  who  stuck  to  one  or  two  flies  the  whole  season,  and 
laughed  at  the  luxury  of  fi;endemen  anglers  with  their  fly-book  fall  of 
flies,  of  almost  endless  vanety  of  forms  and  colours.  The  love  of  variety 
of  flies  is  a  passion  that  grows  upoooL  one^  and  one  which  we  have  gene- 
rally remarked  more  partienlarly  Qharagtariasc  an  impatient  and  an  nn- 
soooessfal  aii|;ler. 

Dr.  Davy  i%  we  have  said,  also  a  philosophicai  asigler. 

''Has  not  there,"  inquires  Amicas,  "been  mmik  diiqpiiie  on  the  subject  of  the 
salmon-£ry,  and  especially  respecting  the  parr  P" 

PiscATOS.  Tbere  has  oeen,  and  ^ith  imoh  profit.  The  staoe  of  growth  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  disonaaion,  ia  that  middle  one,  att>aiiifln,  as  I  have  stated, 
about  June,  and  retained  during  the  remainder  of  the  vear.  In  this  stagey  the 
young  aalmon,  however  deaimiated,  was  long  conaiderea  a  distinct  species,  quite 
i^Murt  &om  the  sahnon,  ana  therefore  not  needing  piotecti<m  by  law  in  the 
nuumer  of  the  acknowledfled  salmon-fir,  that  is,  idlien  the  silvery  scale  had  been 
acquired.  Aooordingiy,  the  capture  of  the  one  waa  aUowed,  and  is  still  allowed 
in  some  of  our  En^gliah  rivers,  as  it  ia  also  in  some  of  the  Ldsh^ — a  permission 
attended  with  an  immense  destruction;— whilst  that  of  tiie  other  was  prohibited 
under  a  heavy  penalty.  Not  only  was  the  marked  difference  of  a|)peaFanoa 
insisted  on  bv  those  who  supportea  tibe  doctrine  of  the  distinct  species  in  the 
instance  of  tne  parr,  but  ahfo  the  fact,— and  it  is  a  curious  one, — ^that  in  the 
parr  the  nult  is  matured  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the  impregnating  function;  it  being 
acknowledged,  however,  that  in  the  female  fish  no  corresponding  development  of 
the  ova  could  be  detected.  To  one  inquirer,  Mr.  Shaw,  we  are  most  indebted 
for  throwinglight  on  this  obscure  subject,  and  for  explaining  what  appears' 
snemalous.  He,  by  a  series  of  wdH-eonducted  experiments,  proved  that  the  pair 
—the  fish  with  its  mature  milt  in  Auflust  and  Septembei^kept  in  a  oonimed: 
pond,  changed  its  appearance  in  the  foUowing  spring,  and  in  May  had  become  a 
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yeritable  smolt^  with  its  silveiT  scales,  ready  and  impatient  for  emigratioiL  And, 
he  farther  proved  that  the  miit  of  the  parr  is  capable  of  impregnating  the  eggs 
of  the  full  grown  salmon;  and  as  the  young  fish,  the  male  parrs,  haunt  the 
spawning  beds  of  the  salmon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  supplementary  pro- 
vision designed  in  wisdom  to  secure  the  due  impregnation  of  the  ova, — ^these,  in 
a  large  spawninff-bed,  the  resort  of  many  fisn,  being  deposited  in  Countless 
nnmlxsrs.  Another  fiict,  and  I  think  a  convincing  one,  in  conjunction  with  the 
preceding,  is,  that  the  parr  has  never  been  found  except  in  streams  frequented 
by  salmon ; — a  ooinddenoe  that  would  be  strange  indeed,  were  it  an  independent 
species  and  not  migratory,  which  the  advocates  of  its  being  a  distinct  species 
have  never  held  it  to  be. 

This  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  time  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton, 
who  makes  Piscator  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Venator,  "  But, 
master,  I  have  heard  that  the  great  trout  you  speak  of  is  a  salmon." 

"  Trust  me,  scholar,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to  it.  There  are  many 
country  people  that  believe  hares  change  sexes  every  year ;  and  there  be 
very  many  teamed  men  think  ao  too,  for  in  their  dissecting  them  they 
find  many  reasons  to  incline  them  to  that  belief.  And  to  make  the 
wonder  seem  yet  less,  that  hares  change  sexes,  note  that  Doctor 
Casaubon  affirms,  in  his  book  of  incredible  things,  that  Gasper  Peucerus, 
a  learned  phydcian,  tells  us  of  a  people  that  once  a  year  turn  wolves, 
partly  in  soape,  and  partly  in  conditions.** 

In  advance  we  say,  and  yet  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  witness  the 
following  conversation,  supposed  to  occur  at  the  English  lakes : 

Amictjs.  You  alluded,  just  now,  to  the  crossing  of  breeds,  such  as  result  from 
the  iroprep;nation  of  the  ovum  of  the  salmon  or  of  the  cluur  by  the  milt  of  the 
trout :  this  brings  to  my  recollection  the  hypothesis  of  an  ingenious  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  that  all  the  Salmonidae  are  merely  varieties;  he,  holding,  that 
compased  individually,  they  are  not  more  distinct  than  the  varieties  of  &gs,  or 
even  of  the  human  race;  and  that  their  peculiarities,  those  by  which  they  have 
been  separated  into  species  in  an  artificial  system  of  classification,  have  been  ac- 
quired accidentally,  and  have  become  hereditary. 

PisCATOS.  It  is  an  hjrpothesis  which  may  be  maintained,  and  if  practically  in- 
vestigated, may  lead  to  interesting  results.  Pray  keep  it  well  in  mmd,  and  make 
it  the  subject  of  experiment.  This  we  know  for  certam,  that  the  brook-trout  of 
two  or  three  ounces  and  the  lake-trout  of  many  pounds  weijjht  are  identical 
species,  and  that  the  river-trout  can  live  and  flourish  in  brackish  water: — ^now, 
would  it  be  more  extraordinary,  were  it  established,  that  the  young  of  the  salmon 
confined  to  a  river  on  slender  diet,  unable  to  obey  its  instinct  and  descend  to  the 
sea,  can  propagate  and  give  origin  to  a  persistant  variety,  similar  to  the  parr, 
and  which  miRbt  be  called  a  species. 

Amicus.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  by  a  naturalist,  who,  I  know,  has  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  parr  has  all  the  characters  of  a  fish  iu  its 
immature  state, — a  state  in  which  it  may  be  compared  to  the  boy,  and  that  it 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  its  persistance  in  this  state,  as  to  believe 
that  a  boy,  however  long  he  might  live,  would  continue  a  boy. 

PiscATOB.  This  is  steting  the  case  so  as  to  reduce  it,  as  it  were,  to  the 
argwnentum  ad  absurdum  ;  but  I  do  not  think  justly,  inasmuch  as  the  analogy  is 
incomplete.  To  make  it  complete,  we  should  nave  a  race  of  boys  endowed  with 
the  procreative  function  of  men.  Whether  or  not  there  be  a  parr,  distinct  as  a 
variety  or  species,  can  only  be  determined,  I  think,  by  careful  observation,  and 
not  by  analogical  reasoning :  and  I  may  add,  that  at  present,  as  well  as  I  can 
judge,  the  weight  of  evidence  and  of  authority  is  altogether  in  the  negative. 

A  word  or  two  anent  the  bearing  of  these  natural  historical  and  pliy- 
aological  inquiries  upon  legislative  topics. 
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Amicus.  Now  we  are  in  tliis  discnrsiYe  mood,  allow  me  to  inqoire  respecting 
the  legislative  acts  for  the  preservation  of  salmon,  and  whether  you  join  or  not 
in  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  existing  ones  are  defective  and  in- 
adequate? 

PiscATOB.  I  nnqnestionably  do,  and  for  the  preservation  of  fish  generally. 
Unless  s&a\e  more  stringent  laws  be  enacted  ana  enforced,  one  of  our  most  de- 
li^htfid  country  sports  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  lost,  or  of  being  only 
within  the  readi  of  a  few  rich  proprietors,  who  have  streams  of  their  own, — 
private  property,  and  are  able  to  mcur  a  great  expense  in  preserving  them.  This 
lake  district  is  a  striking  instance  in  point.  Formerly  its  lakes  and  rivers 
abounded  in  fish :  it  was  the  paradise  ot  anglers ;  in  no  part  of  England  were 
there  more  kinds  or  greater  numbers  of  fish,  affording  sport  to  the  angler,  from 
the  noble  salmon  to  the  brook-trout.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  its  an^Bu^,  from 
its  glory  has  become  its  opprobrium,  and  the  tourists,  ignorant  of  the  change, 
who  come  in  sanguine  expectation  of  great  performance  with  the  rod,  leave  in 
disgust,  with  the  settled  determination,  should  they  repeat  their  visit,  not  to 
cumber  themselves  with  fishing  gear.  I  speak  of  the  district  generally,  not  of 
the  lake  we  have  been  fishing  to-day, — ^that  being  well  preserved,  and  almost  a 
solitary  exception. 

Amictts.  Pray  inform  me  as  to  the  causes  which  have  been  most  injurious,  and 
which,  if  new  laws  are  to  be  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  fish,  ought,  in  your 
opinion,  most  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

PiscATOB.  The  causes  are  many.  I  shall  mention  those  only,  which  may 
justly  come  under  the  head  of  poaching, — such  as  night-fishing  with  nets,  and 
using  nets  of  small  mesh,  fishmg  with  salmon-roe,  a  very  destructive  bait; 
setting  night-lines;  and  in  addition  to  these  in  the  lakes  and  tarns,  fishing  with 
the  lath  or  otter,  and  cross-fishing :  moreover,  in  the  spawning  season,  taking 
the  charr,  both  with  the  net  and  naked  hook,  by  a  process  already  mentione(^ 
that  foul  one  of  ''klicking ;"  and  the  larger  fish,  such  as  the  sahnon  and  grey- 
trout,  bv  the  spear  or  lister.  As  regards  the  salmon  specially,  the  importance 
of  which,  as  an  article  of  food,  is  immeasurably  greater  than  as  a  fish  for  sport, 
the  destructive  causes  in  operation  are  even  more  numerous,  so  much  so,  tluit  it 
is  really  surprisin^^  that  all  our  English  rivers  are  not  in  ioio,  as  most  of  them 
are,  deprived  of  this  fish.  The  salmon,  as  you  know,  on  account  of  its  value  in 
its  adult  state,  has  watchful  pursuers  in  all  directions :  if  it  escape  the  stake-nets 
laid  along  shore  contiguous  to  the  river  estuaries, — a  difficult  matter, — ^it  can 
hardly  escape  the  net  tnat  is  shot  or  laid  for  it  withm,  and  the  cruives  and  weares 
cdnstructea  to  entrap  it  in  the  way  of  its  upward  passage.  Then,  if  we  consider 
it  in  its  early  staee,  being  commonly  unprotected  as  a  parr,  and  the  parr  readily 
taking  the  ij  ana  easily  taken,  its  destruction  is  enormous :  I  have  heard,  and 
on  good  autnority,  of  a  party  of  three  anglers,  who  in  one  spring  day,  fishing 
with  the  rod  and  fly,  killed  three  hundred  amd  sixty-three  dozen ! 

Amicus.  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  great  evilP  Can  you  suggest  any 
measure  to  check  or  prevent  it  P 

PiscATOB.  As  to  tne  suggestion  of  measures,  there  is  littie  difficulty.  Were 
a  committee  appointed  to  mquire  into  the  matter,  composed  of  men,  naturalists 
as  well  as  anglers,  remedial  means,  I  have  no  doubt,  could  be  proposed,  which, 
if  legislated  on,  would  be  very  effectual  The  great  difficulty  seems  to  be  in 
gettmg  an  act  passed  through  Parliament,  it  is  so  expensive  and  troublesome, 
and  so  many  interests  are  concerned.  Would  that  the  government  would  under- 
take it !  But,  alasj  each  administration  of  late  years  has  been  so  feeble,  its 
existence  so  precarious,  as  to  be  unequal  even  to  the  carrying  of  measures  of 
higher  interest,  and  to  which  they  have  been  in  a  manner  pledged.  Would  that 
the  country  gentlemen  would  unite,  and  some  patriotic  angler  amongst  them 
make  the  attempt !  Their  interests  are  specially  concerned.  Were  our  rivers 
well  stocked  with  fish,  which  most  of  them  might  be,  were  they  properly  pro- 
tected, the  country  would  be  rendered  more  attractive, — ^the  value  of  landed 
property,  wherever  there  is  a  river,  would  be  enhanced,  and  streams  now  run- 
ning waste  and  barren  would  become  productive  sources  of  wholesome  food» 
costing  nothing  in  its  production,  as  wdl  as  of  a  delightful  and  healthy  recreation. 
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'Most  writers  an  aDg^ggfiveiis---«dterthe€uU€n«ftiie  father  of  the 
-race,  old  Izaak— recipes  for  cookiDg  jBsh  as  well  as  for  catcfaitig  them. 
Dr.  Davy  is  not  an  exception,  only  that  he  treats  the  snbject  in  a  more 
noyel  and  philosophical  manner. 

AjacTTs.  Now  we  are  on  the  road,  if  tins  track  deserf es  the  namff,  which  is 
barely  passable  and  barely  distinguishable  in  places  from  the  bog  and  moor, 
allow  me  to  ask  a  tpestion  about  fish  as  diet.  Speaking  of  our  Roman  Calholic 
forefathers  and  then:  fasts, — ^they  fasting  on  fish,~you  seemed  to  hold  itinoon- 
gmoos.  Tell  me,  is  there  not  a  warrant  for  it  in  ^  circnmstanoe  that  fish  as 
rood  affords  bat  little  nourishment  ? 

FiSGA.Toa.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  made  some  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  much  nourishment  in  fish,  little 
less  than  in  batcher's  meat,  weight  for  weight  ;-~and  in  effect  it  may  be  more 
nourishing,  considering  how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  digested. 
Moreover,  there  is,  I  find,  in  fish,  in  sea  fish,  a  substance  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  flesh  of  land  animals,  viz.,  iodine :  a  substance  which  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  health,  and  tend  to  prevent  the  production  of  sorofalous  and  tuber- 
cular disease,  the  hitter,  in  the  form  of  pulmonair  consumption,  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  fatal  with  which  civilised  society,  and  the  highly  educated  and  refined, 
are  afiOicted.  Comparative  trials  prove  that  in  the  majority  of  fish  the  propor- 
tion of  solid  matter,  that  is,  the  matter  which  remains  after  perfect  desiccation, 
or  the  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  part,  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  several  kinds 
of  butcher's  meat,  game,  or  poultry.  And,  if  we  give  our  attention  to  daaees 
of  people-— classed  as  to  quality  of  food  they  principally  subsist  on— we  find  that 
the  ichthyophaeous  class  are  especially  strong,  healthy,  and  prolific.  In  no  class 
than  that  of  fiaShers  do  we  see  larger  famihes,  nandsomer  women,  or  more  robust 
and  active  men,  or  a  greater  exemption  from  the  maladies  just  idluded  to. 

Aiacus.  May  not  other  drcumstanoes  be  ooncemed  m  rendering  them  so 
healthy,  such  as  an  unstinted  diet,  the  sea  air,  and  the  hving  so  much  in  the 
open  air  P 

PiBCATOK.  These  drcumstanoes  may  contidbnte  to  the  beneficial  effect;  but 
are  not,  I  think,  by  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dfeot.  'BiereaKe 
facts  of  a  corroborative  kind ;  such  as  the  well-ascertained  effioaoy  of  ood-liver 
oil — an  oil  containing  iodine— 'in  arresting  the  progress  of  consumption;  the 
efficacy  of  the  same  substance  in  reheving  or  curing  some  other  duronic  ailments, 
especially  bronchocele ;  and  the  virtue  of  fish-diet, — of  raw  fidi, — as  employed 
in  Siberia  and  in  Holland,  in  the  treatment  of  many  chronic  complaints  resistug 
ordinary  medical  treatment,  of  whidi  there  are  well-authentioBted  accounts.  In 
early  periods  of  the  world,  legislators  have  thoug:ht  it  neoessary  to  make  regula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  diet,  enforcing  their  restrictions  bv  religious  iujunctiona. 
The  ruder  a  people,  the  more  ignorant,  the  more  careless  they  commonly  are,  and 
the  less  fastidious  in  their  dietary.  Li  Eastern  nations^  in  warm  climates,  most 
of  the  coarse  feeding  animals,  especially  swine,  were  prohibited,  and  as  much  so 
by  the  Mahommedan  as  the  Moauoal  law,  on  the  idea  probably  that  their  flesh 
is  unwholesome.  So  amongst  the  earlier  Christians,  when  the  restrictions  as  to 
meats  were  withdrawn, — when  none  were  pronounced  to  be  unclean  uid  defiling, 
— the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  health  of  the  people,  might  think  it  right  to 
institute  their  so-called  fasts, — days  on  which  fish  was  allowed.  And  if  in  Italy, 
especially  in  Rome,  we  visit  the  markets  and  see  what  is  there  sold  and  is  m 
request  as  food,  such  as  cakes  of  blood,  owls,  hawks,  crows,  &c.,  of  very  doubt- 
ful fitness,  we  shall  not,  I  think,  be  surprised  at  the  adoption  of  fish-fasts,  or 
have  difficulty  in  giving  credit  to  them  as  usefully  instituted  as  regards  the 
health  of  the  people. 

Amicus.  I  am  pleased  with  this  your  explanation  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  and  am  of  opinion,  if  your  doctrme  as  to  fish-diet  be  sound,  that  we 
Protestants  have  made  a  mistake  in  abrogating  &st,  t.  e.  fish-days.  What  you 
have  said  excites  my  curiosity,  and  makes  me  mauisitive.  Allow  me  to  ask,  is 
.there  any  material  difference  in  the  qualities  of  fish,  viewed  as  artides  of  food? 

PiSGATOB.  Unquestionably  there  is,  and  of  a  kind  deserving  of  attention; 
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indeed,  I  am  confident,  of  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  salaect. 
Now,  as  we  walk  along,  I  can  only  allude  to  the  more  striking  points.  !^irst, 
comparing  fresh-water  and  salt-water  fish,  there  is,  according  to  my  trials,  this 
well-marked  difference — the  absence  in  the  former  of  iodine.  In  the  migratory 
fish,  the  salmon  and  white-trout,  a  trace  of  iodine  may  be  detected  when,  they 
first  come  from  the  sea,  and  when  they  are  fittest  for  the  food  of  man,  whicn 
disappears  s^ter  a  while,  and  that  with  their  deterioration.  Owin^  to  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  sea-fish,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  them.  As  to  individual  species,  whether  of  sea-fish 
or  of  fresh- water,  there  are  notable  differences  and  peooliarities,  some  depending 
on  the  species,  some  on  the  qualities  of  the  feed.  Of  the  first  we  have  instances 
almost  without  number,  inasmuch  as  almost  each  kind  has  some  distinctive 
peculiarity.  The  delicate  smelt  has  the  odour  of  the  cucumber ;  tiie  grayling,  of 
the  thyme ;  some  of  those  of  the  scomber  family  abound  in  blood,  have  a  com- 
paratively high  temperature,  and  dark-coloured  muscles ;  others,  as  those  of  the 
UadidsB,  of  wnidi  group  the  whiting  is  one,  have  little  blood,  at  least  few  red 
coipuscmles,  have  white  muscles,  and  are  delicately  tasted ;  some,  as  the  common 
ray,  and  most  of  the  order  of  cartila^ous  fish,  have  a  muscular  fibre  of  much 
firmness  and  power  of  resistance,  yielding  and  becoming  tender  from  keeping, 
and  consequently,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  applicable  to  fish,  they  should  not 
be  dressed  fish ;  and  other  differences  might  be  pointed  out,~^one  und  abound- 
iug  in  oil,  as  the  pilchard,  herring,  and  eel ;  the  eel  especially,  and  so  luscious  in 
consequence, — otner  kinds  contaming  little  or  no  oil,  as  the  sole  and  ray.  Of 
the  infiuence  of  feed  on  the  same  kind  of  fish  we  have  striking  examples  both  in 
many  salt-water  and  fresh-water  species.  Qi  the  former,  how  different  in  quality 
is  the  herring  caught  off  different  parts  of  the  coast ;  so  too  of  the  common 
haddock.  What  herring  is  equal  to  that  of  Loch  Fine  P  What  haddock  equal 
to  that  of  the  Bay  of  Dublin  ?  Of  fresh-water  fish,  what  a  contnyst  there  is  be- 
tween the  lake-trout  and  the  biook-tiont ! — ^The  one  well  fed,  well  fiavonred,  of 
the  colour  of  the  salmon,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  size  of  the  salmon ;  the 
other  small,  colourless,  and  insipid.  What  a  contrast  between  either  of  these 
and  the  trout  of  bo^water;  the  latter,  black,  soft,  ill  formed,  and  ill  tasted. 
What  a  contrast,  agam,  between  the  trout  inhabiting  a  stream  in  a  fertile  lime- 
stone  district,  fed  by  springs,  fluctuating  little,  and  the  in-dwellers  of  the 
mountain  stream  in  a  prmntive  countiy,  smyjeot  to  great  fluctuations — one  day 
a  raging  torrent,  in  a  orief  space  run  out  and  all  but  dried  up.  As  with  other 
aniimds,  whether  beast  or  bird,  dcmiestic  or  wild,  much,  we  know,  as  to  their 
quality,  depends  on  their  feed,  its  kind  and  quantity;  and  so  with  fish.  Of 
tnese,  the  paradoxical  sturgeon  may  be  mentioned  as  another  and  verv  striking 
example;  by  the  Norwegians,  we  are  informed  by  Block,  it  is  even  designated 
after  the  fish  on  which,  from  its  fiavour,  it  is  supposed  to  have  fed, — as  the 
mackerel-stureeon,  herring-sturgeon,  &c.  Other  circumstances,  besides  food,  no 
doubt,  have  luLcwise  an  enect, — all  which  anywise  influence  the  healthy  such  as 
dimate,  air,  water,  &c. ;  nor  amongst  these  should  age  be  omitted.  This  last, 
in  the  instance  of  fish,  smd  of  fish  only,  is  little  thought  of  at  home ;  and  it  may 
be,  because  in  our  well-fished  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes,  few  fish  are  allowed  to 
reach  a  very  advanced  age :  but  not  so  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  activity  practised  in  the  capture  of  fish ;  there,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
be  helped  at  table  to  an  old  fish,  and  to  have  its  hardness  and  toughness  ex- 
plained by  one's  experienced  host  by  reference  to  age. 

Amicus.  You  just  now  called  the  stui^geon  paraooxicaL    Why  so  ? 

PiscATOK.  On  account  of  its  peculiarities.  With  its  congeners,  it  is  as  it 
were  a  link  between  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  fishes ;  and  as  regards  the 
table,  between  fish  and  butcher's  meat,  when  dressed  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  veal.  Further,  though  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  as  to  its  habitats, 
ranging  from  the  Norwegian  coasts  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  so  abundant  in 
some  waters  as  to  be  the  food  of  peasants,  and  so  rare  in  others  as  to  be  re- 
stricted to  the  tables  of  princes :  moreover,  though  bred  in  fresh  water,  it 
traverses  the  ocean. 
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BY  AN  STE-WITNESS. 

After  the  proclamation  of  the  Neapolitan  constitution  in  the  month 
of  Fehraary,  Bozzelli,  a  writer  of  tiie  ultra-Liberal  press,  had  been  called 
into  the  amninistration,  and  was  charged  with  the  task  of  drawing  up 
the  promised  charter.  He  immediately  accorded  irresponsible  freedom 
to  the  press — a  dangerous  innovation  in  that  moment  of  excitement, 
which  enabled  the  revolutionary  clubs  to  exercise  a  still  more  widely- 
spread  influence  over  the  people,  whilst  they  dictated  with  the  most 
absolute  power  to  the  government.  Salicetti,  afterwards  known  as  a 
triumvir  m  the  republican  government  at  Rome,  had  been  forced  into 
office  by  the  insistanoe  of  the  dubs.  He  immediately  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits,  which  Bozzelli  does  not  appear  to  have  desired ; 
but  the  measure  was,  nevertheless,  enforced  with  so  much  rigour,  that  a 
brother  of  the  order,  who  was  upon  his  death-bed  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  command  was  issued,  was  dragged  from  his  couch  of  suffering 
and  conveyed  aboard  the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  them  to  Malta.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  expel  the  other  monastic  orders  from  the 
kingdom ;  but  the  people,  greatiy  attached  to  their  religion  and  to  its 
ministers,  gathered  in  tumultuous  assemblages,  in  which  blood  was  spilt, 
and  order  was  completely  destroyed.  Whilst  scenes  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fu^on  were  thus  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  republican  party,  led  and 
urged  on  by  the  new  minuter,  Salicetti,  no  longer  threw  a  veil  over  their 
design  to  subvert  the  monarchy;  but  Bozzelli,  a  zealous  constitutionalist, 
yet  a  friend  to  regal  authority,  resolved  to  save  his  country  from  the  fury 
of  the  democratic  party.  Salicetti  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office ; 
and  the  king,  supported  by  his  minister,  resisted  the  demand  of  the 
national  guard  that  the  dangerous  addition  of  a  corps  of  artillery  should 
be  made  to  their  force. 

Still  the  disorders  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  friry.  The  im- 
perial arms  were  torn  down  from  the  Austrian  embassy  and  publicly 
burnt,  amidst  the  vociferous  applauses  of  the  national  guard.  Large 
masses  of  people  besieged  the  official  residences  of  the  different  members 
of  the  government,  violently  demanding  to  march  for  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  resolved  not  to  yield,  yet  unable  to  resist  the  pressure, 
Bozzelli  retired  from  tiie  administration,  leaving  Salicetti  and  his  hordes 
masters  of  the  fate  of  Naples.  Yet  the  king  resolutely  refused  to 
appoint  Salicetti  to  the  vacant  place,  which  now  scarcely  any  honest  man 
had  sufficient  courage  to  accept ;  but  at  length  Troya,  Dragonetti,  and 
other  members  of  the  constitutional  party,  were  named  by  the  clubs  acd 
the  national  guard,  and  the  king  accepted  them,  in  order  to  exclude 
Salicetti  and  the  republicans. 

After  the  insult  offered  to  the  Austrian  arms,  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
the  minister  of  that  country,  had  demanded  his  passport,  and  quitted 
Naples ;  whilst  the  new  ministry  despatched  four  thousand  men,  under 
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ihe  command  of  General  Pepe,  to  Ancona ;  and  five  thousand  more, 
with  ihree  regiments  of  cayalry  and  a  train  of  artillery,  marched  by  land 
to  the  scene  of  action. 

In  the  provinces  deeds  of  violence  and  terror  were  daily  recurring, 
with  no  less  frequency  and  fury  than  in  the  capital;  and  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  government  withdrew  one  by  one,  finding  that 
they  could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance  to  the  mob,  which  now  reigned 
uncontrolled.  Their  places  were  supplied  by  the  popular  demagogues, 
whom  the  dubs  forced  upon  the  king.  Palermo,  under  the  provisional 
government,  had  proceeded  to  declare  the  throne  vacant  and  Ferdinand 
for  ever  deposed;  but,  attached  to  their  aristocratic  constitution,  and 
guided  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  revolutionists  of  Sicily  only  sought 
to  recover  the  liberty  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  but  did 
not  wish  to  establish  democratic  institutions.  They  desired  to  elect  a 
king  £rom  the  family  of  one  of  the  princes  of  Italy ;  and  finally  offered 
the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

At  Naples,  the  opening  of  the  Chambers  on  the  16&  of  May  caused 
a  renewal  of  the  tempestuous  scenes  that  had  attended  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  revolution.  The  deputies  arrived  in  the  capital  to  enter 
upon  their  legislative  functions,  attended  by  armed  bands  of  the  pro- 
vincial population,  whose  presence  was  little  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence or  to  restore  order ;  and  at  the  first  step  towards  the  assumntion  of 
thdr  public  duties  strife  broke  out  between  the  Representative  Cnamber 
and  the  royal  authority.  The  deputies  were  required  to  swear  to  the 
constitution  as  it  had  been  prepared  and  published :  they  refused  to 
comply,  upon  the  plea  that  future  modifications  would  he  required, 
and  that  they  could  not  fetter  themselves  by  a  pledge  that  would  exclude 
prospective  improvements.  However  plausible  the  pretext  might  sound, 
this  first  demur  served  to  unmask  the  designs  of  the  republicans  to 
subvert  the  monarchy ;  and  the  measures  of  that  party,  throughout  the 
revolutionary  crisu,  lead  to  the  certain  inference  that  the  kii^  did  not 
overrate  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  moderate  and  en- 
lightened portion  of  the  population,  here  as  in  all  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  sincerely  desired  the  establishment  of  constitutional  liberty,  whilst 
they  dreaded  democratic  violence;  but  this  party  was  completely  deficient 
in  courage  and  energy  when  placed  in  colUsion  with  the  furious  fiustions 
that  offered  a  lawless  opposition  to  every  rational  system  of  government. 
And  if  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  upholding  the  constitution 
that  he  had  bestowed  with  fearless  loyalty  against  the  disciples  of 
Mazrini  and  the  anarchical  mob  that  obeyed  their  call,  he  might  have 
been  spared  from  the  terrible  imputations  of  haring  shown  bad  faith 
towards  his  people,  and  a  tyrannical  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
absolutism. 

The  deputies  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  take  the  oath ;  the  king  declined 
to  dispense  with  it;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  contention  the  ministry  gave  in 
iheir  resignation.  The  Representative  Chamber  continued  its  sittings,  and 
appeared  resolved  to  instigate  the  people  to  insurrection ;  the  civic  guard 
supported  the  refractory  Chamber ;  and  the  demon  of  ciril  war  seemed  to 
await  tiieir  determination.  The  republican  agents  loudly  accused  tiie 
king  of  betraying  the  people ;  and  they  openly  instigated  the  mob  to 
every  excess.    In  this  moment  of  urgent  peril  the  king  still  showed  a 
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wbh  to  ooociliate,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  Chamber,  proposing  to 
modify  the  oath  hitherto  exacted  into  one  which  should  promise  fidelity 
to  the  fundamental  laws  that  had  been  propounded,  but  reserred  to  tlie 
Chamber  the  power  of  making  future  ameiMimentSk  The  mroistry  con- 
sented  to  retain  their  offices  if  this  compromise  were  accepted.  The 
ChamJber  reqidred  time  to  deliberate ;  but  as  soon  as  the  king's  messenger 
withdrew  its  precincts  were  invaded  by  the  ciric  guard,  led  by  the 
notorious  republican  chief  La  Cecilia.  They  interrupted  the  dehbera^ 
tioos  by  their  fierce  and  disorderly  cries,  and  loudly  accused  the  king  of 
treason  against  the  national  liberties.  The  order  for  calling  the  citizens 
to  arms  was  demanded  and  accorded,  and  barricades  were  instantly  con^ 
structed  in  all  the  principal  streets.  AU  the  customary  arts  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  moment  and  add  to  the  excite- 
ment  of  the  insurgents ;  and  an  atrocious  report  was  industriously  cir^ 
cnlated  that  the  king  had  bribed  the  lazzaroni  to  massacre  the  parlia- 
mentary deputies. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  assembled  at  the  house  of  their  pesident, 
Prince  Cariati,  to  deliberate  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
serration  of  their  rights  against  the  violence  of  the  Lower  Chamber, 
whidi  hod  already  resolved  on  the  abolition  of  their  order.  Continnal 
messages  passed  between  the  palace  and  the  Upper  Chamber;  but  the 
government  remained  undecided  what  course  to  adopt,  whilst  the  tumult 
without  gained  strength  every  moment,  and  threatened  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  citizens.  Still  foremost  amongst  the  insurgents  were 
the  foreign  exiles,  who  everywhere  led  on  the  republican  movement, 
which  found  little  sympathy  from  the  majority  of  the  people. 

Prince  San  Giacomo,  whilst  conveying  a  message  to  the  king  from  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  was  arrested  by  the  insurgents;  his  carriage  was 
seized  to  aid  in  piling  up  a  barricade,  and  he  was  himself  compelled  to 
labour  with  the  rioters,  who  were  tearing  up  the  pavement  of  the  streets, 
and  raising  batteries  at  every  defensible  point.  After  some  hours'  de- 
tention he  succeeded  in  e£Fecting  his  escape,  and  fied  to  the  king.  The 
whole  military  force  of  Naples  was  by  this  time  assembled  round  the 
paiaee;  and  its  leaders  implored  the  king's  pennission  to  aet  with  vigour 
before  the  insurrection  gained  greater  strength. 

ASteit  a<  night  of  tumult  and  terror,  at  dawn  of  day  on  the  1 5th  of 
May  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  had  not  separated  during  the  night, 
voted  its  sitting  permanent,  and  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  the  mea* 
snres  to  be  adopted.  The  deputy  Ricciardi  proposed  that  two  demaada 
should  be  addressed  to  the  government : 

1st.  The  surrender  of  the  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  national 
guard. 

2ndly.  The  disbanding  of  the  royal  guard,  or  its  immediate  depaartore 
for  the  war  of  independence. 

These  propositions  were  received  with  rapturous  approbation  by  the 
Chamber ;  but  the  deputies  from  the  insurgent  provinces  soon  suggested 
two  other  votes  for  the  approval  of  the  Chamber : 

1st.  The  abdication  of  the  king. 

2ndly.  'Hie  removal  of  all  the  troops  to  a  distance  of  forty  mHes  IStosi 
the  capital. 

The  Chamber  rejected  the  first  of  these  propositions  bat  adopted  ^ 
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lultf  aal  fonr  deputies  ;were  appointed  to  convey  the  demands  to  the  kiog^ 
But  befooe*  the  royal  oonseDt  could  be  obtained — and  it  was  believed  that 
in  the  emes^ncy  of  the  moment  it  would  not  have  been  withheld— 
either  accident  or  the  crime  of  some  individuals  hastened  the  impendinff 
collision.  Some  men,  from  behind  a  barricade,  fired  on  the  troops  and 
killed  one  of  their  number.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  reached  the  earn 
of  a  body  of  insurgents  who  were  posted  on  a  balcony  above  the  baxri- 
cade  than  they  also  fired  on  the  soldiery,  and  the  desolating  scene  of  civil 
cama^  commenced..  All  communicatioa  was  cut  off  between  the  palace 
and  the>  fortresses^  and  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense  ensued,  until  the 
king  was  assured  of  the  support  of  the  commanders  of  those  important 

n.  But  the  red  ensign,  which  called  the  garrison  to  arms,  was  sooa 
lyed  from  the  towers  of  St.  Elmo,  and  the  other  fortress  quickly 
followed  the  example  of  the  citadel.  The  signal  to  engage  was  now 
given,  and  the  troops  attacked  the  defenders  of  the  barricades,  aided  by 
the  brave  but  semi-savage  lazzaroni,  who  fought  with  desperate  enmity 
againat  the  popular  party. 

The  Duke  de  Rivas,  the  Spanish  minister,  endeavoured  to  reach  the 
palace,  but  he  was  stopped,  and  his  carriage  served  to  strengthen  the . 
neazest  barricade.  He  returned  to  his  own  house,  and  there  assembled 
the  diplomatic  corps.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  went  forth  on  foot, 
in  order  to  support  the  king  by  their  counsels.  Meanwhile  the  combat 
raged  around.  The  artillery  discharged  its  thunders  on  the  barricades ; 
but  th<>  insurgents,  far  from  yielding  before  its  terrors,  fought  on  with 
desperate  courage.  The  royal  guard  attacked  the  great  barricade  in  the 
principal  street.  After  a  severe  contest  the  cannon  efiEected  a  breach, 
and  finally  the  lazzaroni,  armed  with  their  loi^  knives,  took  possession 
of  this  fortification  of  modem  revolution. 

The  Swiss  guard  had,  at  first,  shown  some  reluctance  to  act  against 
the  people ;  but,  converted  from  friends  into  foes  by  the  savage  attack 
with  which  the  insurrection  began,  they  now  forced  their  way  through 
other  streets  to  the  rear  of  the  chief  barricade^  which  the  royal  guard 
had  attacked  in  front  Overwhelmed  by  showers  of  balls,  stones,  and 
every  missile  that  could  be  hurled  against  them  from  the  roo&  and  win- 
dows of  the  surrounding  houses,  each  step  of  their  advance  cost  the  lives 
o£  numbers  of  their  gallant  band.  Yet  they  fought  on  unflinchingly  to 
join  their  comrades,  who  were  contending  against  equal  dangers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barricade.  A  murderous  fire  was  poured  down  upon 
them  £rom  the  shelter  of  the  buildings;  but  at  length  the  barricade  was 
carried,  and  the  royal  troops  met  upon  the  scene  of  their  dearly*bought 
triumph.  The  national  guard,  completely  defeated,  gave  way  in  every 
direction ;  but  eacb.  house  became  a  citadel,  that  was.  defended  with  the 
despnratioo  of  men  who  had  no  hope  hut  to  succeed  or  die.  Every  room 
reqwfed  to  be  stormed,  and  an  entrance  could  only  be  effected  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  across  the  murd«K>us  fire  of  the 
sonrivors.  Yet  the  troops  fought  their  way  with  resolute  intr^ndity ; 
house  by  house,  and  street  after  street,  were  assailed  and  taken ;  bani-^ 
cades  fell  suecessively  before  their  assaults ;  and  finally  the  triumpk  of 
the  king's  cause  was  con^dete. 

During  the  whde  of  this  sanguinaj^  contest  the  d^uties  seem  to  have 
been  but  ill-infor(ned  of  the  progress  of  events  without,  and  up  to  the^lant. 
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moment  their  agents  continued  to  delude  them  with  aasarances  of 
victory.  The  Chamber  elected  a  committee  of  public  safety,  consisting  of 
fire  members.  They  Toted  the  deposition  of  the  king,  ana  cast  down  his 
bust  by  which  the  hall  that  they  met  in  was  decorated.  But  they  awoke 
from  tneir  reverie  at  the  approach  of  the  victorious  soldiery.  Many  of 
their  number  sought  safety  in  flight,  whilst  the  remainder  were  arrested, 
or  dispersed  by  the  adverse  party. 

Reactionary  measures  were  now  immediately  adopted,  although  the 
new  cabinet  still  included  Bouelli  and  other  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional party.  The  national  guard  was  at  once  disarmed  and  disbanded, 
and  the  order  was  expedited  to  recal  the  Neapolitan  troops  from  the  war 
of  independence.  Many  of  the  deputies  hid  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
French  fleet,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  at  their  instigation  that  Admiral 
Baudin  addressed  to  the  government  a  note  of  remonstrance  against 
measures  tending  to  an  extreme  reaction.  But  unfortunately  tins  ju- 
dicious advice  received  little  attention,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved.  Though  every  lover  of  constitutional  freedom 
must  deplore  the  determination  of  the  kmg  to  adopt  a  principle  of  action 
of  which  the  whole  evils  and  dangers  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  fully 
developed  themselves,  yet  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that 
the  Representative  Chamber  itself  provoked  tiie  revocation  of  the  con- 
stitution by  its  first  act  of  bad  faith  in  refusing  the  oath,  and  its  subse- 
quentiy  evinced  intention  to  destroy  the  monarchy. 

Civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  now  broke  out  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  royal  forces  penetrated  into  the  mountain  festnesses  of  the 
wild  Calabrias  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  northern  extremity  of  tiie 
kingdom  on  the  other ;  and  advancing  from  either  direction,  tiie  country 
was  deluged  with  blood.  The  victor/  which  was  finally  obtained  over 
the  national  party  was  purchased  by  a  frightful  carnage,  and  by  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  the  brave  and  free  peasantry  of  the  mountain  districts. 
Many  horrible  acts  of  barbarism  and  revenge  were  committed  on  both 
sides,  and  the  details — too  revolting  to  be  related — recal  the  savage  war- 
fare of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  American  forests^  rather  than  tiie  heroic 
contests  of  civilised  men  struggling  for  the  freedom  of  their  country,  and 
emulating  the  glorious  deeds  by  which  order  and  liberty  have  been 
obtamed  in  the  few  favoured  lands  in  which  they  still  subsist.  Scenes  of 
relentiess  cruelty  and  suffering  ended  by  smothering  for  awhile  the 
awakened  spirit  of  liberty,  whilst  a  royal  proclamation,  announcing  that 
the  constitution  was  not  abolished,  failed  to  blind  tiie  people  to  the  real 
condition  to  which  they  were  once  more  reduced. 

In  Sicily,  where  the  revolution  wore  a  less  democratic  character,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  restore  the  constitution  of  1812,  of  which  the  country 
had  been  unjustly  deprived  ;  and  a  vote  of  both  Chambers  concurred  in 
offering  the  crown  to  tiie  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles  Albert. 
A  French  frigate  conveyed  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  and  seven  other  members  of  both  the  Legislative 
Chambers,  to  Genoa,  whenoe  they  were  to  proceed  to  lay  the  offer  of  the 
Sicilians  before  the  government  of  Turin.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
.  king  had  already  commenced,  and  news  of  the  defeat  of  Custoza  was  the 
first  intelligence  that  greeted  the  messengers  when  they  landed  in  Pied- 
mont. 
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It  has  been  already  said  that  the  recal  of  the  Neapolitan  troops  from 
the  war  against  Austria  was  the  first  measure  taken  by  the  king  after  his 
victory  over  the  revolution  in  the  streets  of  his  capital  and  in  the  distant 
provinces  of  the  kingdom.  General  Pepe  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and 
continued  his  march  towards  Venice.  Other  officers  returned  with  the 
force  that  they  commanded;  and  as  Greneral  Statella  passed  through 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Naples,  the  people  of  that  city  expressed  their 
abhorrence  for  his  desertion  of  the  national  cause  by  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  hotel  in  which  he  lodged.  He  effected  his  escape  with  diffi- 
culty through  a  back  door;  but  they  seized  his  travelling  carriage,  and 
burnt  it  pcmlidy  on  one  of  the  squares  of  the  town — an  offering  to  the 
violated  cause  of  Italian  independence. 

Tuscany  had  been  one  of  uie  earliest  states  upon  which  a  constitution 
had  been  conferred.  Her  sovereign  appeared  to  sympathise  sincerely  in 
the  enthuriastic  hopes  that  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
cordially  to  adopt  the  measures  of  reform  which  were  everywhere 
demancied.  An  amnesty  had  been  accorded,  by  which  a  considerable 
number  of  political  offenders  had  been  restored  to  liberty.  Amongst 
those  most  remarkable  for  their  abilities,  and  the  conspicuous  part  which 
they  afterwards  played  in  the  affairs  of  Tuscany,  were  MontanelH,  and 
the  more  able— but  less  fortunate— Guerrazzi.  These  two  men — ^both 
ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  but  adopting  different  views  in  pursuit  of  the 
bright  shadow  which  finally  eluded  their  grasp— were  both  elected  by 
their  fellow-citizens  as  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  parliamentary  assembly  had  also  met  at 
Rome,  under  the  auspices  of  Mamiani's  government ;  and  nearly  at  the 
same  moment  the  fidse  report  of  a  fresh  victory  over  the  Austrians  gave 
rise  to  an  uncontrollable  demonstration  of  popular  violence. 

Whilst  these  events  were  in  progress,  two  circumstances  were  paving 
the  way  for  the  final  overthrow  of  the  gallant  King  of  Sardinia  and  his 
good  cause.  The  defeat  of  the  popular  party  at  Naples,  and  the  con- 
sequent recal  of  the  Neapolitan  troops,  if  it  caused  little  injury  to  the 
army,  which  was  left  to  fifi^ht  singly  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  yet 
occasioned  irreparable  mischief  by  the  divisions  which  it  fomented 
and  the  discouragement  that  it  created.  At  the  same  time,  the  repub- 
lican party,  led  by  Mazzini  and  his  agents,  dreaded  that  the  successes  of 
Charles  Albert,  which  they  had  at  first  employed  for  their  own  ends,  should 
eventually  lead  to  the  results  which  the  moderate  party  had  in  view. 
For  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy 
would  be  effectual  not  only  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  domination, 
but  might  prove  sufficiently  powerful,  in  the  hands  of  the  victor  of 
Austria,  supported  bv  a  conquering  army,  to  put  down  republicanism, 
and  to  establish  a  stable  and  durable  form  of  constitutional  government. 
This  prospect — already  almost  achieved — which  formed  the  hope  and 
wish  of  the  moderate  party,  was  the  dread  of  the  republicans ;  and 
Mazzini — with  the  fatal  egotism  with  which  he  sacrificed  his  country  to 
his  own  wild  and  desperate  theories — ^lost  no  time  in  exciting  all  those 
cities  which  had  placed  their  hopes  of  salvation  in  a  union  with  Pied- 
mont, to  a  groundless  mistrust  of  the  king,  and  a  jealous  fear  of  sinking 
into  a  position  secondary  to  the  Sardinian  capital.  The  uncertainty  and 
mistrust  which  arose  mm  all  these  dissenting  views  and  opinions  fer- 
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mentiiig  in  tbe  poUic  mindf  oooled  th*  general  onthgdimi  bywhielL  so 
mvch  Imd  beea  obtained,  and  ae  sooq  as  the  diiisioa  dedazed  itself  it 
oocasioned  the  loss  of  all  that  had  been  gained. 

Yenioe  and  Milan,  thus  instigated,  rejected  the  (NKJected  nnioik  with 
Piedmont,  and  resolved  to  erect  their  states  into  independent  rsfmbljiia. 
The  long  wasted  preoioas  and  irrecoverable  moments  in  besieging  the 
ftrtsess  of  Mantua,  hesitating  to  advance  whilst  Venice  maintained  bar 
aititade  of  independence^  The  delay  unhappily  proved  fatal  to  his  anna. 
General  Nugent  had  been  sent  with  a  corps  of  eighteen  tJiowaand  men 
to  reinforce  Radetxky.  He  defeated  General  Zoochi  at  Palma  Nova, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Udine  without  opposition.  General 
Durando  was  despatched  with  the  Roman  troops  to.  prevent  the  j  auction 
of  the  Austrian  forces ;  but  after  a  brave  defence  at  Vioensa  he-  was 
overcome  and  taken  prisoner  by  General  d'Aspre,  and  being  released 
soon  after,  on  the  condition  of  not  fighting  against  Austria  in  that 
campaign,  he  and  his  troops  returned  to  Rome. 

Radetxky  now  reassumeil  an  offensive  attitude.  His  forces  were  coi^ 
centrated  around  Verona,  whilst  the  Fiedmontese  army  was  weakened 
by  being  distributed  along  an  extensive  line.  The  fint  success  of  the 
Austrians  occurred  at  Somma  Campagnay  an  important  post^  out  of 
which  they  drove  the  Sardinians  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
Fiedmontese  general,  Sonnaz,  retired  on  Villafi^ca;  and  Radetzky  re- 
mained master  of  both  banks  of  the  Mincio.  No  sooner  did  this  dis- 
astrous intelligence  reach  the  king,  than  he  abandoned  the  sieg^  of 
Mantua,  and  marched  with  one-half  the  force  employed  against  that  for- 
tress to  reinfoNe  his  army  in  the  field.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  marched 
on  Custosa  with  nine  thousand  men ;  the  Duke  of  Genoa  advanced  on 
Somma  Campagna  with  a  column  of  reserve  composed  of  five  thousasid 
men ;  whilst  general  Bava  commanded  in  chief.  One  more  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  rewarded  the  zeal  and  bravery  of  the  Sardinian  princes. 
The  Austrians  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  received  a  signal  defeat, 
leaving  five  hundred  men  upon  the  field ;  whilst  two  banners  and  eighteen 
hundred  prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Fiedmontese^ 

But  on  the  following  day,  the  24th  of  June,  Charles  Albert,  who  had 
readied  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  sustained  a  complete  overthrow 
upon  the  field  of  Custosa.  The  king  and  his  two  sons  exhibited  the 
utmost  personal  courage,  but  the  troops  had  been  without  food  for  thirty 
hours,  and,  harassed  by  the  continual  marches  and  countermarches  of  the 
preceding  days,  they  perished  in  greater  numbers  from  hunger  and  ea- 
hanstion  than  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Afi;er  the  most  heroic  eser* 
tions  the  king  was  compelled  to  command  a  retreat  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  army  fell  back  on  Villafiranca,  and  these  first  tidings  of 
defeat  spread  a  panic  throughout  the  country. 

The  provisional  government  of  Milan,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
remedy  the  disaster,  thought  only  of  its  own  safety,  and  when  Charles 
Albert  reached  Goito,  he  found  his  army  totally  unprovided  with  food,  or 
any  means  of  subsbtence*  He  was  then  compelled  to  propose  an  arms* 
stiee ;  bat  the  hard  conditions  offered  by  Radeta W  were  rejected  by  the 
king.  On  the  27th,  the  half-famishing  army  of  Sardinia  retared  unon 
Cre^lOlH^  with  the  purpose  of  defending  Milan.  But  the  Milanese  nad. 
taken  no  measures  either  to  supply  the  men  who  had  fought  and  bled  in 
their  defence,  or  even  to  prepare  the  means  of  resistance  within  their  own 
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walk.  At  Lodi  the  unfortnoftto  king  made  another  attempt  to  arrest  the 
progrefls  of  the  Austrians,  hut  his  soldieni  were  dying  around  lam  from 
hunger,  too  feeUe  and  too  despairing  to  make  bead  against  the  foe. 
Orereome  by  funine  and  suroring,  they  remained  dispersed  and 
straggling  along  the  roads;  and  the  Fiecunontese  army,  which  seven 
days  before,  at  Goito,  had  amounted  to  fiffcy  thousand  men,  scarcely 
numbered  twenty-four  thousand  when  they  arrived  beneaith  the-  walls  oi 
HilaJi. 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  king  took  up  hia  quarters  in  a  suburb  of 
the  town  of  Milan.  Radetzky,  who  was  in  full  pursuit,  reached  the  city 
at  four  o'clock  om  the  same  afi»rnoon,  and  immediately  attacked  tb 
Piedmontese  army  at  the  Roman  gate.  Charles  Albert  fought  with  his 
accustomed  reckless  gallantry ;  feu-less  of  danger,  he  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  wherever  his  presence  could  encourage  his  owb 
soldiery  or  intimidate  the  enemy.  A  violent  thunderstormi  burst  over 
the  town  as  the  fight  was  raging  beneath,  and  blended,  in  loud  racploeionsy 
the  awful  artillery  of  Heaven  with  the  deadly  instruments  of  humaa 
strife^  The  committee  of  defence  ordered  some  houses  to  be  set  on  fire 
near  the  scene  of  action,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by  the 
Austrians  to  focilitate  their  attack  upon  the  town.  The  tocsin  sounded  to 
call  the  citizens  and  the  neighbouring  peasantry  to  arms,  and  nothing 
was  wanting,  amidst  the  loud  crash  of  the  elements  and  the  terrors  of  the 
combat,  tiiat  could  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  moment. 

Night  came  on  whilst  the  battle  still  raged.  The  gallant  Piedmontese 
would  not  yield,  though  they  had  lost  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and  were 
driven  bade  within  the  walls  of  Milan.  In  a  council  of  war,  which  waa 
held  during  the  night,  the  Sardinian  officers  determined  that  it  would  be 
hopeleas  and  impossible  to  renew  the  contest  The  JMQlanese  *  govern* 
ment  had  not  taken  a  smgle  measure  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  wAh 
sistence  of  the  army,  or  to  aid  them  in  their  exertions.  They  had  raised 
no  troops,  provided  neither  ammunition,  food,  nor  forage  for  their  de- 
fenders ;  and  the  spirit  which  had  animated  them  to  such  heroic  deeds  a 
few  short  mouths  before,  appeared  to  have  died  away  beneath  the  banefal 
influences  of  jealousy  and  mistrust,  which  paralysed  every  honest  ex- 
ertion* 

The  ill-fated  Idng  was  the  victim  offisred  up  on  the  altar  of  republioaa 
egotism.  A  capitulation  now  became  inevitable,  and  the  stipulaiiona 
entered  into  obliged  Charles  Albert  to  abandon  Milan,  and  retire  within 
hie  own  territory.  Two  days  were  accorded  for  the  retreat  of  the 
Piedmontese  army.  Such  persons  as  desired  to  quit  die  town  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Austrians,  were  permitted  to  leave  within  twenty^foor 
hears,  and  Marshal  Radetzky  engaged  to  reject  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  those  who  prefeired  to  remain. 

On  the  following  morning  the  capitulatioD  was  made  public,  and 
excited  tiie  people  to  a  state  of  ungovernable  fnry.  A  notons  and 
tfafeatoning  mob  instantly  flocked  to  the  Palaaso  Greppi,  where  the  king- 
lodged.  Cries  of  ^' Death  to  the  traitor''  arose  on  every  side,  and  thej 
eBHbavouredtosetfiretodiepalaee.  The  king  appeared  on  the  balcaoy^ 
and  addressed  the  ferodoos  horde  beneath: 

''Ifiknese,"  he  said,  ''if  the  capitulation  dKspkaMS  jm,  it  shall  be 
annulled.  If  you  require  it,  we  will  fight  again,  and  I  will  bury  mjmii 
ivith  joobeBeatfa  tfaa  ruins  of  your  dty.'* 
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But  the  chivalrous  proposal  of  the  prince  did  not  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Milanese,  who  required  that  he  should  fight  whilst  they 
remained  in  safety.  The  municipality  of  Milan — which  had  ordered  a 
general  levy  throughout  the  country,  excepting  only  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capiteU^'-^ntxe&tQd  the  king  to  maintain  the  capitulation,  and  on  the 
same  evening  its  ratification  was  announced. 

The  enraged  people  then  rose  in  wild  disappointment  and  fiiry,  and 
attacked  the  king,  who  was  preparing  for  his  departure.  They  pillaged 
his  luggage,  upset  his  carriages,  and  barricaded  the  palace,  in  order  to 
detain  him  a  prisoner  within  its  walls  ;  and  the  liberator  of  Italy,  who 
might  have  upheld  the  freedom  that  he  had  gained  for  his  coun^  had 
the  BdGlanese  government  afforded  him  the  needful  aid  in  the  hour  of 
peril,  was  ezp(»ed  to  cowardly  insult  and  serious  risk,  in  atonement  for 
the  &ult8  of  his  dastardly  assulants.  The  musket-balls  of  the  mob  fell 
in  showers  around  the  place  where  he  stood ;  but  Providence  reserved  the 
doomed  prince  for  a  still  drearier  destiny,  and  Milan  was  saved  from  the 
infamy  of  the  attempted  crime.  Yet  the  walls  of  the  palace  were  riddled 
and  broken  by  the  shot  directed  against  the  breast  of  Italy's  bravest 
soldier  and  most  self-devoted  patriot,  and  the  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the 
palace  was  with  difficulty  prevented.  Colonel  de  la  Marmora,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  kinfi^,  escaped  from  a  window  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
camp,  and  he  quickly  returned  with  a  regiment  of  carabiniers.  But 
Charles  Albert's  departure  was  opposed  by  die  people  in  their  fury;  the 
tocsin  sounded ;  the  light  of  the  houses,  still  burning  ance  the  battle^ 
threw  its  lurid  glare  over  the  scene  :  as  the  king  traversed  the  city  he 
was  fired  upon  in  every  street  through  which  he  passed ;  and  when  he 
reached  the  gate  of  the  town  the  mob  was  so  dense,  and  the  opposition 
to  his  departure  so  determined,  that  it  was  irith  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  his  escort  fought  their  way  through  the  throng  and  forced  a  passage 
to  the  camp. 

On  the  9th  an  armistice  was  signed,  by  which  the  fortress  of  Peschiera 
was  restored  to  Austria,  the  Piedmontese  fleet  was  recalled  from  Venice, 
and  Radetzky  re-entered  Milan  in  triumph. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  the  Roman  Chamber  had  voted  its  sit- 
tings permanent,  under  pretence  of  providing  means  for  the  continuance 
of  tiie  war :  its  real  object  was  to  iona  itself  into  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
in  order  to  change  the  form  of  government  The  Chamber  demanded 
that  the  Pope  should  instantiy  dedare  war  against  the  emperor.  The 
Pope  refused ;  and  his  refusal  was  followed  by  frightful  excesses  and 
disorderly  assemblages,  in  which  all  who  opposed  the  opinions  of  the 
revolutionists  were  threatened  with  death. 

The  Austrians  at  tins  time  took  possession  of  Ferrara ;  and  the  Pope 
made  an  energetic  protest  against  the  violation  of  his  territory,  and  of 
treaties  which  he  had  respected  amidst  every  danger  and  difficulty.  The 
ministry  called  the  people  to  arms  ;  the  Pope  sent  a  deputation,  headed 
by  Prince  Corsini,  to  the  Austrian  general,  and  obtained  the  evacuation 
of  the  town.  But  nothing  could  calm  the  violence  of  the  Chamber ; 
every  sitting  presented  scenes  of  scandalous  outrage ;  neither  the  prince 
nor  the  ministry  were  respected ;  and,  unable  to  combat  the  lawless 
violence  of  the  republican  party,  Mamiani  retired  from  the  adminis- 
tration. 

We  have  hitherto  omitted  all  account  of  the  Tuscan  revolution,  be* 
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cause  the  events  tliat  had  disturbed  that  conntiy,  although  exhibitiug 
the  same  geueraL  tendency  as  in  the  other  states  of  Italy,  had  been  con- 
ducted with  much  greater  moderation;  and,  if  we  except  some  acts, 
chiefly  instigated  by  foreign  exiles,  who  everywhere  prepared  the  first 
germs  of  insurrection,  the  moderatci  or  constitutional  party,  had  hitherto 
preponderated,  and  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  sovereign  animated  the 
hearts  of  a  people,  gratefid  for  the  long  continuance  of  a  mild  and 
paternal  form  of  government.  The  prince  was  personally  respected  by 
all  classes  for  his  piety  and  his  domestic  virtues ;  and  the  rural  popula[tion, 
in  particular,  was  deeply  attached  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  Florence, 
gay  and  peaceful,  had  iJways  been  a  favourite  resort  of  foreigners,  who 
brought  their  wealth  to  enrich  its  industrious  inhabitants,  attracted  by 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  unrivalled  galleries,  in  which  the 
maaterpieces  of  ancient  and  of  mediaval  art  are  to  be  studied  in  their 
perfection,  and  the  enchanting  scenery  which  surrounds  the  smiling 
capital  of  Tuscany.  But  the  distant  sound  of  the  nations  raising  their 
voice  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  liberty — ^the  offspring  of  increasing  know- 
ledge and  advancing  dviltsation— resounded  on  the  Etrurian  shores, 
and  Leghorn,  a  city  whose  extensive  commerce  had  brought  its  citizens 
in  contact  with  the  natives  of  every  country  of  the  globe,  was  the  first  to 
respond  to  the  appeal.  Here,  too,  foreign  adventurers  mingled  with  the 
population,  to  exaggerate  discontent,  and  to  exasperate  political  agitation 
into  riotous  insubordination.  Guerrazzi,  the  ablest,  the  most  moderate, 
and  the  most  remarkable  man  which  the  Italian  revolution  produced  and 
led  forward  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  was  foremost  amongst  those 
who  aspired  to  secure  a  free  representative  constitution  to  their  native 
country. 

Upon  the  first  outbreak  of  disturbances  at  Leghorn,  in  September, 
1848,  the  grand-duke  formed  a  camp  of  the  national  guard  at  Pisa ; 
and  there  he  received  and  accorded  the  demand  of  the  Livomese,  that 
Montanelli  should  he  appointed  their  governor.  But  Montanelli's  pro- 
gramme was  the  Italian  Constituent,  an  assembly  which  was  destined, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  protect  the  country  against  Austrian  invasion ; 
and  after  that  essential  condition  of  liberty  was  secured,  it  was  intended 
to  form  a  federal  alliance  between  the  new  constitutional  states  for  the 
preservation  of  their  acquired  institutions.  The  members  of  this  assembly 
were  to  be  chosen  by  universal  su£Brage,  and  were  to  meet  at  Rome,  the 
city  destined  to  be  the  head  of  the  confederation.  Thb  prospectus 
was  not  approved  by  Mazzini  and  the  ultra-republican  party,  as  the 
continuance  of  regal  authority  in  the  various  states  was  adverse  to  their 
views ;  neither  was  it  acceptable  to  the  constitutionalists,  who  disliked 
the  democratic  construction  of  the  proposed  assembly  and  its  power  of 
coercing  the  governments.  But  the  republicans  acceded  to  the  measure 
as  a  preparatory  step  which  might  lead  to  further  concessions. 

The  constitutional  ministry  of  Tuscany,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Marquis  Gino  Capponi,  an  able  and  honest  man,  became  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  democratic  insubordination,  and  withdrew  from  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  replaced  by  an  administration  formed  by  Baron 
Bicasoli,  and  entertaining  nearly  the  same  political  opinions  as  tneir  pre- 
decessors. But  the  pressure  of  the  democratic  party,  and  the  violence  of 
the  clubs,  over  which  the  government  exercised  no  control,  rendered  the 
position  of  the  cabinet  untenable  ;  and  the  grand-duke,  by  the  advice  of 
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luB  £nmer  oomunl,  called  iqpon  Montanelli  to  andertake  the  gOTernmeBt. 
Hontanelli  demanded  Guenazzi  for  his  ooUea^e,  and  made  tie  establiA- 
ment  of  the  Boman  Constituent  the  bans  of  his  future  plans. 

At  Rome,  the  extraordinary  yioleaoe  of  the  Representathre  Chamber 
became  so  «zces«iye,  that  it  threatened  the  entire  subversion  of  public 
order.  The  Pope,  in  consequence,  prorogued  the  Chambers  till  the  I5th 
of  November,  and  in  the  interim  he  appointed  as  his  chief  mimster 
Coimt  Rossi,  who  had  previously  held  the  post  of  ambassador  from  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  Holy  See.  Rossi,  formeriy  an  exile  from  Italy,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  opinions,  had  now  wisely  modified  the  exaggerated 
ifiews  which  he  had  once  entertained,  -and  professed  a  onoere  attachment 
to  the  monarchical  form  of  constitutional  government.  It  was  then, 
to  hands  fully  competent  for  the  task,  that  the  pontiff  committed  the 
future  adminiatration,  of  which  Roesi  himself,  temporarily,  held  three  of 
the  chief  offices — so  great  was  the  difficulty  to  find  persons  at  once 
moderate  in  opinion  and  capable  of  canying  on  the  affiurs  of  the  county. 

Rossi's  pfam  did  not  exclude  the  much-desiied  constituent;  but  he 
proposed  to  modify  its  construction  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
mnoouous  in  the  hands  of  the  &ctions.  He  designed  that  a  general 
congress  should  meet  at  Rome,  to  be  composed  of  plenipotentiaries  from 
each  of  the  Italian  governments,  furnished  with  powers  to  form  and 
maintain  a  strict  defensiye  alliance  between  the  several  states.  This 
expedient,  by  which  he  purposed  to  disarm  the  cherished  plan  of  raising 
i^  a  republican  assembly  to  control  the  sovereigfus  of  the  peninsula,  was 
probably  the  chief  cause  that  excited  the  '<  red"  faction  to  such  deadly 
animoeify  against  the  doomed  statesman,  who  alone  possessed  courage 
and  capacity  to  save  his  country  in  that  terrible  crisis. 

The  15th  of  November  had  been  fixed  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
Chambers.  The  government,  fearful  of  violence,  took  every  measure  in 
their  power  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  order.  A  body  of  oarabiniere 
was  ordered  un  from  the  provinces.  The  minister  himself  passed  them 
in  review,  and  instsuoted  them  on  the  importance  of  the  duties  that 
devolved  on  diem;  and  in  spite  of  menacing  rumours  which  wei^e 
vaguely  circulated,  it  was  hoped  that  the  precautions  adopted  would 
suffice  to  ensure  tranouillity,  and  to  defisat  the  suspected  purposes  of  the 
anarchists.  But  .as  nie  hour  drew  near,  the  threatening  reports  gained 
strength  and  consistence;  and  it  was  publicly  intimated  that  Count 
Rossi's  life  was  menaced. 

Two  ladies,  friends  of  the  fated  mimster,  Madame  de  Menou  and  the 
Duchess  di  Bignano,  wrote,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  to  conjure  him 
to  abandon  his  intention  of  opening  the  session  in  person  ;  but,  resolute 
and  calm,  he  despised  the  warning,  and  determined  to  brave  the  peril. 
On  the  steps  of  nis  own  house,  as  he  proceeded  to  his  destination,  a 
stranger,  in  the  dress  of  a  priest,  addressed  him : 

"  Eccellenza,"  he  said,  <<  do  not  go  out.     You  will  be  assassinated." 

'<  They  shall  not  force  me  to  draw  back,"  replied  the  fearless  Rossi. 
**  The  cause  of  the  Pooe  is  that  of  God.'' 

When  his  carriage  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  wide  staircase  that  leads 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  assembly  sat,  he  was  received  with  hisses  and 
other  expressions  of  insult.  Rossi  advanced  with  imperturbable  coolness, 
and  his  naughty  and  sarcastic  countenance  expressed  his  profound  con- 
tempt for  hu  enemies.     The  crowd  pressed  upon  him,  but  he  made  his 
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waytfaroogh  it»  aooompomed  by  the  sniiiiBler  of  finance.  On  the  fizst 
stop  of  the  stahs  a  maa  darted  forwtTd  itata  iihe  dense  crowd  and 
stabbed  hiin  m  the  side  with  a  dageer.  The  ooimt  tamed  hastily  to 
face  his  assailant,  "when  a  stall  moee  lata!  blow  was  dealt  him  Irom  the 
opposite  direction, 'and  he  receiyed  the  deadly  stroke  of  a  poniard  in  the 
throat.  He  uttered  no  cry,  but,  with  :a  firm  hand,  drew  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, ^and  tried  to  stanch  the  wovnd.  He  still  continued  to  ascend  a 
few  more  steps,  which  streamed  with  torrents  of  his  Uood,  till,  tmdsnmted 
in  the  midst  of  his  dastardly  destroyers,  he  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of 
some  persons  who  had  roshed  forward  to  his  aid.  It  has  been  confi- 
dently asserted  that  forty  hired  bravos  awaited  him  upon  those  iaial 
steps,  and  that  if  the  mst  blows  had  failed,  thirty'^ight  other  dafimrs 
were  prepared  to  take  his  life.  Thus  fell  beneath  the  cowardly  kmfe  of 
the  assassin  an  able  statesman,  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  and  the  only 
man  who,  in  that  decisive  moment,  possessed  coinage  and  capacity  at 
once  to  save  the  papacy,  and  yet  to  uphold  the  rational  liberty  which  the 
wise  and  good  required  and  ezpectea  from  the  statesman  to  whom  the 
destinies  of  their  country  were  entrusted.  From  that  moment  the  Mends 
of  anarchy  stalked  triumphantly  through  the  land,  and  Mazzini  and 
Gamno  took  peesession  of  the  state. 

In  that  disastrous  hour  yet  one  more  indelible  stun  attadied  itself  to 
the  Roman  name.  The  murderers  were  mere  hired  rufi&ans,  who  sold  the 
service  of  their  blood-stained  daggers  to  the  profligate  politicians  who 
obtioned  the  ascendant  by  this  inhuman  deed.  But  how  can  we  express 
sufficient  abhorrence  for  the  cold  indifference  of  the  Legidative  Chamber 
which  received  the  announcement  of  the  murder  committed  on  its 
threshold  with  calm  acquiescence,  and  expressed  no  commiseration  for 
the  victim  and  no  detestation  for  the  crime.  Yet  it  is  just  to  record  that 
Count  Mamiani  and  a  few  others,  overwhelmed  wi&  horror  at  the  event, 
resigned  Aeir  seats  in  the  assembly  and  emitted  the  oity. 

The  corps  diplomatique  immediately  retired  from  the  Chamber,  and  the 
members  of  the  administration,  having  lost  thttr  animating  spirit,  at  once 
resigned  their  offices.  Montanelli,  aflterwards  so  well  known  as  a  member 
of  the  provisional  government  of  Tuscany,  had  held  the  office  of  minister 
of  public  works  in  Rossi's  brief  and  firnitless  ministry,  but  he  quitted 
the  comitry  immediately  after  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  his  ohie£ 

Horrible  orgies  and  demonstiatione  of  barbaric  joy  disgraced  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  honoar  of  the  murder  that  had  been  perpetrated  before  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  people,  either  too  demoralised  to  revolt  against  the  act  of. 
infamy,  or  too  cowardly  to  resent  it.  Scenes  worthy  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  enacted  sixty  years  before  in  the  French  capital,  fiUed  the  night 
that  followed  Rossi's  death.  Houses  were  illuminated  in  approbation  of 
the  event ;  the  mob,  with  frantic  cries,  applauded  the  deed,  and  blessed 
the  daggers  that  had  drunk  the  blood  of  an  aristocrat;  and  Mazzini, 
Graletti,  and  their  party  lost  no  tnne  in  exhibiting  to  the  people  their 
exultation  at  an  act  which  had  delivered  them  from  their  most  formidable 
foe. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  proposed  in  the  Chamber  to  present  an 
address  of  sympathy  to  the  Pope,  but  the  Prince  of  Canino  opposed  the 
proposition.  The  dub  determined  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Chamber  to 
express  its  wishes,  or  rather,  to  impose  its  commands  on  the  Legislative 
Assembly ;  and  its  leaders  odled  upon  the  civic  guard  and  the  troops  of 
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the  line  to  join  them  in  intimidating  the  ffovemment.  The  Duke  dl 
Rignano,  minister  of  war  during  the  uiort  aoministration  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Rosaiy  had  provided  for  his  own  safety  afier  the  murder  bj  flying 
from  Rome^  or  hiding  himself  within  its  walls.  General  Zamboni,  who 
commanded  the  regiuar  force,  received  the  Pope's  orders  to  prevent  the 
troops  from  joining  the  dub ;  but  Lentulus,  the  new  minister  of  war, 
eidier  fearing  the  &te  of  Rossi,  or  assuming  fear  to  effect  his  object,  gave 
permission  for  the  troops  to  obey  the  club,  in  defiance  of  the  comniands 
both  of  the  prince  and  of  the  generaL 

The  Chamber  received  the  club  wiih  the  most  perfect  cordiality,  and, 
after  a  short  deliberation,  it  dedded  on  joining  the  mixed  mob  that 
awaited  without,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  Pope  the  four  following 
demands: 

1st.  Italian  nationality. 

2nd.  A  general  Constituent  Assembly  to  form  a  federal  union  of  ihe 
whole  peninsula. 

drd.  War  against  Austria. 

4th.  Mamiani's  programme. 

The  Pope  received  these  demands  with  cold  determination,  but  pro- 
mised to  take  into  consideration  the  wishes  of  tiie  assembly.  Galetti,  a 
noted  republican,  who  had  been  chosen  to  convey  the  message  of  tiie 
Chamber,  returned  with  tiie  answer  of  tiie  sovereign.  They  tiien  in- 
sisted on  an  immediate  promise  to  adopt  tiiese  propositions,  but  tiie  Pope 
firmly  refused  the  reauired  acquiescence.  A  fiirious  assault  upon  the 
palace  was  the  immediate  result  of  this  reply,  and  the  Pope  .sent  to 
General  Zamboni  to  demand  the  protection  of  tiie  troops,  but  his  mes- 
-eenger  was  intercepted. 

The  Swiss  guara  defended  the  palace  with  thdr  accustomed  intrepidity 
agunst  the  mob,  who  now  endeavoured  to  force  open  and  to  bum  down 
tiie  gates.  Barricades  were  erected  to  protect  the  assailants  from  the 
muskets  of  tiie  guard,  and  a  destructive  nre  was  kept  up  on  the  windows 
of  tiie  palace  from  the  opposite  houses,  which  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Monsignor  Pahna,  prefect  of  tiie  palace,  was  shot  in  the  royal 
chamber,  and  fell  dead  at  the  Pope's  feet  It  is  said  tiiat  the  Prince  of 
Canino,  with  his  own  hand,  pointed  a  piece  of  ordnance  against  the 
palace  gate,  and  there  can  be  httie  doubt  tiiat,  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
effectbg  an  entrance,  ihe  lives  of  the  Pope  and  his  defenders  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fury  of  tiie  revolutionists.  But  finding  tiiat  a  long 
resistance  would  be  impossible,  and  losing  all  hope  of  safety  for  himself 
or  the  devoted  Swiss,  who  fought  so  loyally  and  so  gallantiy  in  his 
defence,  the  Pope  sent  for  Craletti,  and  ordered  him  to  intimate  tiie  royal 
submission  to  force  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  repelling.  A  ministry 
was  instantiy  named,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chamber  and  the  club, 
consisting  of  Galetti,  Sterbini,  and  Mamiani,  who  was  to  be  sent  for  to 
assume  tne  chief  post  in  the  administration.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the 
mob  retired,  satimed  for  the  moment  with  the  victory  it  had  achieved.^ 

It  has  been  said  that,  whilst  tiie  assault  upon  the  palace  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  fire  of  die  rebels  was  pouring  in  througn  the  defenceless 
windows  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Pope,  who  continued  perfectiy  calm,  in  spite 
of  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  stooped  to  pick  up  a  ball  which  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  remarked  to  his  attendants,  with  bitter  sarcasm :  ^<  Questo,  io  lo 
tengo,  in  ricordo  dei  miei  Romani." 
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THE- PRUSSIAN  ABMY. 

HAvniG  described  in  the  last  nmnber  of  the  New  Monthly  the  effective 
strength  and  organisation  of  the  Austrian  army,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
fumiui  a  few  detaUs  about  the  Phissian,  which,  more  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  there  are,  apparently,  well-founded  rumours  that  France 
intends  to  apply  for  permission  to  march  her  army  vid  Hanover  to  the 
seat  of  war  m  the  north,  may  form  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way. 
Nothing,  to  our  minds,  would  be  more  dangerous  than  any  collision — even 
on  amicable  terms — ^between  Prussian  and  French  troops.  A  few  words 
of  introduction  will  serve  to  explain  our  reasons  for  such  an  assertion. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  a  nation,  justly  considered  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  on  the  Continent,  would  passively  remain  neutral 
in  the  impending  war  of  peoples,  in  £ace  of  the  danger  to  which  Germany 
would  be  exposed  by  the  victory  of  despotism  over  constitutiontKsm,  as 
expressed  in  the  present  uprising  of  Russia,  unless  there  were  some  more 
powerful  motive  at  work  than  luis  hitherto  been  ascribed.  This  motive 
IS  intense  hatred  of  France.  The  adherents  of  Russia  in  Berlin  may 
be  numbered:  personal  predilection  and  relationship  fetter  the  kings 
hands ;  and  the  party  represented  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  is  made  up 
of  equally  innocuous  coefficients.  But  the  animosity  to  France  is  felt 
by  the  whole  nation,  and  is  reciprocated.  We  can  remember,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  an  instance  of  this  during  the  Badese  revolution  of  1849. 
While  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents,  a  detachment  of  Prussians  was 
quartered  in  Kehl,  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  of  boats  connecting  Ger- 
many with  Alsace.  Within  two  days  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove 
them,  for  the  French  poured  over  and  insulted  them  in  every  possible 
way,  which  only  such  a  fertile  genius  as  the  Gallic  could  invent.  The 
French  occupation  of  Berlin,  where  their  Memory  is  still  cherished,  and 
the  return  visit  in  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  sowed  seeds  of  db- 
cord  which  wiU  bear  fruit  for  ages.  BlUcher's  threat  to  blow  up  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  and  his  sarcastic  reply  to  Talleyrand's  messenger,  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  gplve  his  master  an  aerial  excursion  along  with  it, 
were  an  insult  to  the  national  pride  which  Frenchmen  will  never  forget 
or  forgive. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  hatred  between  French  and  English  was 
equally  persistent  and  deep-rooted,  and  yet  that  has  been  eradicated. 
Granted :  but  can  Prussia  enter  into  an  alhance  with  France  in  the  same 
disinterested  spirit  as  we  have  displayed  ?  The  Rhenish  provinces  will  ever 
remain  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  countries,  and,  spite  of 
the  king's  strenuous  exertions,  the  majority  of  the  population  in  those 
countries  clings  wi&  £ond  afifection  to  the  remembrance   o£  French 
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authority,  and  in  1848,  had  a  strong  government  been  pennanently  esta- 
blished in  Paris,  the  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe  might  long  ago  have 
commenced  in  that  quarter.  These  views  were  confinned  by  a  tour  we 
made  at  the  period  we  write  of  through  the  Rhenish  provinces.  The 
population  was  intensely  liberal,  though  this  weSf  pwbably,  sathw  a  re- 
action after  lihentanvfiom  oppressive  checks  Aaa  a  fiked  seatfment;  but 
however  this  may  be,  the  prevailing  opinion  everywhere  among  the 
artisan  classes  was,  that  emancipation  upon  a  permanent  basis  could  only 
be  obtained  by  cordial  fraternisation  with  France.  How  &r  ihese  views 
may  be  now  prevalent  it  is  impossiUe:  to  eaj ;  for  the  gendarmes  effec- 
tually suppress  the  utterance  of  such  heterodox  sentiments ;  but  we  fully 
antioipate  llul;  whenever  the  wea  tenttiHiMs  «adi  the*  P 


is  sought  to*  be  reetored*  IV«noe  wiit  be  enabM  t»k^<daa[i  todMrali 
dominwns,  and  be  supported  by  the*  appnofttl  of  a^lMf^'pottiDA  00  the 
population  These  suggestioiis  will  serfe-  to*  sfaowr  bw  avcb  PlmssH, 
apart  boai  other  oonsideratkms,  wgiidkuse-tii  dimd  may  ^Aamn  ixHuatm/ 
wkb  France  than  at  present  ensts. 

The  PnuseiAK  Attn  nnistb»  i«gwided  fipom  «  very  dUfemifc  stttodt 
point  from  that  of  Austria,  foi^  in^ftmmng  oov  epinion:  <i£  it^  flodiaom 
especially  of  the  Landwehr  smptem,  irhost'  epponvnti  tn  f«ry  mmofy  vm 
must  bear  in  mind,  before  all,  that  Phisna*  exeited.  ail  hsr  eiiiirgie»  to 
form  an  amy  of  hidf  a  million  of  combatnals,  in  spite  o£  has  MHiiatioft 
only  amountmg  to  16,000,000,  and  hsv  extMmely  adhvwMMMe  ffeogniv 
phioai  position)  for thu  waa  her  oidy metikodt^ maintaiA ^pasitooiitaa a 
European  gnat  power.  If  we  keep  diis  in  mind,  w«  eumat  aeftninoi 
exprassing  our  adminrtion  of  all  tro  Pnusiaa'mifitmr  mnmgmaam^  fbi^ 
eonsiddring  the  dight  means  at  her  oommaad,  she  las  wafeissd' wouderK 
In  fact,  a  succession  of  great  men  was-  MtpusitortogiivaB  iftOVK'  xwrnibsd 
fitom  only  16^000,000  souls,  that  Eutopean  impoElKnce  whioh  ""^ '^ 


has^suooeeded  in  retaining  even  to  the  pnsentday*    Tfaa  first  fcunden 

eat  Sleotor,  awithtfstsiet  iS»die»> 


of  Pmssia's  militBvy  jpower  wem^thv  <9«e«t '. 

rick  William  I.,  who  eomwrted  their  evaiitiy  into  oaa  huge  eamp^ 
Ft«deriok  the  Great  worthily  flompleM  iphssl:  his  pMhRMnoos  hadi  so 
well  commenced,  and  his  brilliant  vietoriee  tet  implanted- ni  the  Pmisian 
army  that  military  pride  which'  now  dMnguishes  it  in  eo  eumrent  a 
degree.  After  the  death  of  this  great  king  and  genend,.  tha  gGrMnwnnt 
was  satisfied  in  retaining  iha  emptr  fbrm  widiout  tha  animatiiig^  "S^ 
which  had  so  brilliantly  distinguished  it  hithertoi  They'doMd  tMrean 
obstinately  to  the  requirements  of  tba  age,  «■!  wnsld  not  pexoaliie  tiiat 
with  Napoleon  L  a  new  chapter  in  the  strategic  artr  \mA  oonmenoedk 
The  defeat  at  Jena,  and  the  foUowtnof  d»/9  of  miBftotae^^ithDngh 
many  regiments  fought  brwrely,  and  did  not  disgrfloetfatf  oiA  reputation 
of  PruBBiaa  eonrage— ^were  the  neoeasary  eonsequaiice'  nit  such  insane 
blindness.  The  Prussian  army,  and  with  it  the  JProssian  states,  might 
easily  have  been  mined,  had  not  Pravidettte  gi?en>tiiam:iiMn  who  were 
enabled  to  form  again  a  compact  whole  out  of  tlMrftagmenliL.  All  that 
was  good  in  the'  old>  sriio^  was  retained^  tfae>  had  aod^  antiqaatsd  was 

amrAal 


rejected,  and  a  new  orcanisatibn  w«»  iwihatimted,.  posMssin^  ttia  highest 
merit.  Above  all,  ^chamhoiet^  wdioaa  ttamsi  will  endure  as  long  as  a 
Pmssiaa  soldier  wears  his  cockade  with  honour  ;  then  Bay&ai^  GneiaenRtt, 
Clausewit^  Yori^  Groliman,  and  Bifiuher,  and  manv  atfaans  ^«v«m  the 
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tDmAf»  t£  the  fieaMii  PraBam  Btpaii'de'C^rfA,  ''  It  ,mmt  be  s<99affdf4 
m*9n  iraoaoTitiiroiifbihe  whole  nation  to  be  allowed  to  wear  tbe  «ol4i^ 
QOf^t — a  i^gnoe  not  to  be  .oomdewd  wortby  ef  it."  Such,  ia  a  fear 
mwda*  is  Jfe  ibans  ef  the  jfwit  wfaiob  baa  enabled  Pruuia  to  ke^  i^ 
wKtaf^  ^dignity  ^  nenr  «iiwMikfliied.  £very  son  ef  tbe  nation  moat  fsel 
%|MUb  in  baing'ialkiwed  to  bMooM  a  oombatant  fiur  it ;  mdA  had  not  thiB 
failiqi^been  iiapt  vp,  Pjrusaia  ^would  never  have  reattaiaed  her  plaa».jia 
the  Smoyam  tnul^ 

Vhe  mev  QfganiiatiQn  furoafieied,  bofwavez^  ipite  of  the  vmspeakaUe 
^^foMm  ii  bnl  ik>  Mnteod  ndlb,  both  abroad  and  at  borne,  thanks  to 
tla^MB^twJbbbfeiaatodit»iMd  thepoweffol  vilLof  the  Pni^niin  aatiaiu 
iMm  mHauHMiiy  Mopnieed  its  kaportatioe.  Tbe  fianguinary  years  of 
ISid  io  IBli.  AumMhod  Abe  mrmy  ^th  an  ofifiovtMnity  for.aation,  and  it 
displafiad  itself  jn  jlw  ibiji^hteit  ^soloiiais.  We  are  perfectly  aware  .that 
ItAiWuaiiLaiidwabr  battatton^iaiad  the  Youthfal  Molunteers  would  cha^ 
£aied  much  worse,  had  not  die  eld  well-diflciplinad  Fsewoh  jroipiiieati 
hmm  Imt  in  iRunia,  aad  ikbeir  place  tiaben  by  saw  oonsoripta,  but  4bill 
their  services  were  most  meritorious.  The  Pmasiafn  Landwehr  aoqoiied 
QniMMwmable  name  bcih  from  £ofiiid  and  fi>e  in  those  caii^>aign%  «nd 
we  ftal  jqre.  tbat  (they  wiU^abcaya  do  their  ntmoet  to  retain  it. 

Jk6m  naiasi^  tnny  ihknd-fltained  lanrck,  tbe  Pensaiaa  .amiy  ^unwd 
home,  and  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  mdue  of  the  new  organisation* 
And,  although  a  certain  reactionary  party— horrified  at  the  institution 
of  the  Landwehr  with  its  bourgeois  officers,  and  regarding  it  as  an  insult 
that  the  son  of  a  count  Joanat  parffinm  bis  military  duties  alongside  the 
tailor's  apprentice  as  a  private — tried  hacd  to  upset  it ;  fortunately,  any 
overthrow  of  the  new  system  had  by  this  time  Wn  rendered  impossible. 
It  was  far  too  deeply  implanted  ia  the  Prussian  nation,  and  the  calm, 
reasoning  mind  of  Frederick  William  III.  was  too  cognizant  of  its  value 
to  allow  any  important  alterations  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  true 
that  much  was  introduced  between  the  years  1820  and  1842  which  did 
not  ^ito  haHBonise  with  the  apirit  of  a  iBchamhont,  but  the  imidanieiital 
pmrnple  i^enained  miakeved,  snd  was  even  more  jealously  protected  Ahan 
before,  when  Boyen  was  appointed  minialer  of  war. '  fbe  eifitnts  aC 
1M8  and  1849  4ave  given  no  egetiaordinary  impulse  to  ihe  PnMsian 
eagamsation,  but  showed  once  move  what  an  excellent  spirit  genenUy 
]pervaded  tbe  any.  it  withstood  mai^  and  severe  trials,  but  sdnrays  mi 
Its  duty  and  proved  itself  a  thovoaghly«disciplined  and  well-affsofced  fferoa. 
Gvsat  and  widely«iextending  alterations  have  been  effwtad  sinoe  1851,  bgr 
aMaehing  the  Landw^  stiH  mofe  closely  to  tbe  line,  and  by  smeinlnng 
legdbr  offioers  to  tbe  eonmiand  of  the  milkia  battelions.  We  regaad 
Aia  as  a  very  great  imniovemeat,  for,  Hbou^h  tbarooghlj  lecoffnising  iba 
iBBBDeaaa  vabie  of  the  Landwehr,  and  ^eapecislBiy  the  apint  which  aaMnatea 
k,  we  uadonbtedly  believe  that  ita«ffiaency  has  been  greatly  aqgmenAdl 
by  «  eloper  altaehment  to  tbe  line.  €ienend  von  Bonin,  w4io  fonndedUi 
iep«tation  by  die^formation  of  tbe  fiehleewtg-HoUmn  annv,  has  gained 
no  sligbt  eaeditin  Fjrasaia  by  tbe  introdnotion  of  these  ingdUaowL 

But  what  causes  us  more  especially  to  admire  the  Prussian  acuvv,  is  tba 
spirit  <if  military -pride  lAidi  animates  neaiiy  all  the  tMWfM.     Tbe  ffe- 


the  glorious  fast,  and  the  certainty  ifait  no  one 
8  <:emndttad  a  dishenovriBg  arime,  b^t  that  ena 


addier  wko  4ms  <:emndttad  a  dishenovriBg  arime,  b^t  that  eneiy  i 
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can  lay  claim  to  honourable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  soperioiBy  pro* 
duced  this  proud  seotiment.  Had  it  not  been  so— had  the  troops  been 
reg^arded  as  mere  machines — ^the  revolution  of  1848  would  have  found 
willing  instruments  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  troops  would  not  have 
withstood  the  corrupting  influences  which  would  have  subverted  the 
throne.  Another  admirable  point  is  the  high  degree  of  education 
which  ail  the  officers  enjoy.  The  excellent  military  schools,  and  the 
severe  examinations  to  which  officers  are  subjected  with  the  greatest 
display  of  impartiality,  have  produced  this  highly  desirable  result  The 
non-commissioned  officers  are  also  remarkable  kx  a  great  deg^ree  of 
instruction  and  excellent  temper.  The  military  spirit  which,  thanks  to 
the  establishment  of  universal  service  under  arms,  animates  a  large 
majority  of  the  Prussian  nation,  displays  in  thb  instance  again  its  valuable 
results.  After  these  rapid  allunons— 'for  they  could  not  be  more,  as 
any  thorough  examination  would  naturally  have  led  us  bx  afield — ^we  will 
pass  to  the  composition  of  the  Prussian  army. 

The  Infawtbt  is  composed  of  the  guards,  and  the  line,  the  Landwehr 
of  the  first  and  second  levy. 

The  guards  contain  four  regiments  =  12  battalions  =  48  companies ; 
1  reserve  regiment  of  guards  =  2  battalions  =  8  companies;  1  chasseur 
and  1  rifle  battalion  of  the  guards,  together  amounting  to  8  companies. 
A  company  of  the  guards  is  made  up  of 

5  Officers 
1  Ensigu 
18  Non-commissioned  officers 

1  Doctor 

2  Tndn  soldiers 
227  Bank  and  file 

258 

A  battalion,  exclusive  of  officers  and  staff,  contiuns  1002  men,  and  a 
regiment  3006.  The  whole  infantry  of  the  guard,  consequently,  amounts 
to  16,032,  without  officers,  &c. 

The  two  battalions  of  chasseurs  and  rifles  are  anned  with  the  Thouvenin 
chasseur  rifles ;  the  other  battalions  entirely  with  the  now  so  celebrated 
needle-gun.  The  guards  are  chosen  from  the  tallest  and  picked  men  in 
the  kingdom.  They  have  distiuguishing  marks  on  their  collars  and 
helmets,  better  bands,  and  enjoy  several  other  privilege.  The  officers 
of  the  first  regiment  of  guards  and  of  the  garde  du  corps  receive  double 
pay,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  pay  and  rank  of  all  ffiades  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  in  the  line.  A  regiment  of  the  guar£  certainly  presents 
a  grander  appeai*ance  on  the  parade-ground  than  one  of  the  Ime,  and 
ibis  is  especially  the  case  in  the  cavalry ;  but  the  future  will  teach  us 
whether  they  would  be  of  more  service  in  the  field.  In  the  campaign  of 
181dtol815,  the  guards  were  only  twice  under  fire — ^namely,  at  MOckem 
and  Paris — and  displayed  that  bravery  which  may  be  justly  eifected  from 
every  Prussian  regiment. 

The  line  infantiy  is  composed  of  32  regiments,  each  regiment  of  2 
musketeer  and  1  rasilier  battalions;  8  so-called  reserve  infiEuitry regi- 
ments, each  made  up  of  2  musketeer  battalions;  and  8  combined  reserve 
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battalions,  one  attached  to  each  corps  dParnUe  ;  or  altc^ether  to  120  bat- 
talions. Each  battalion  on  a  war  footing  containing  1002  men,  withont 
officers  and  staff.  The  entire  line  infantry  would  consequently  amount  * 
to  120,240  men,  without  officers,  &c.  The  32,000  fusiliers,  for  whom 
light  and  active  men  are  selected,  are  armed  with  needle*g^uns,  the 
remainder  with  smooth-bored  percussion  muskets.  In  consequence  of  the 
universal  conscription,  the  Prussian  in&ntry  regiments  can  call  in  many 
more  soldiers  on  furlough  than  their  strength  requires,  and,  therefore, 
during  a  protracted  war,  they  could  always  be  kept  up  to  their  full 
establishment. 

In  addition,  we  must  mention  8  battalions  of  chasseurs,  each  battalion 
=  4  companies  =  1002  men,  exclusiye  of  officers  and  staff,  or  altogether 
10,016  men.  These  chasseur  battalions  are  armed  with  Thouyenin  rifles, 
and  are  generally  chosen,  as  &r  as  possible,  from  practised  marksmen 
and  foresters'  sons;  and  they  are  iJways  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of 


The  entire  line  and  guards  would,  therefore,  have  148,292  rank  and 
file.  Of  these,  36,000  are  fusiliers  and  10,000  chasseurs,  or  altogether 
about  46,000  light  troops.  With  the  exception  of  the  eight  reserve 
battalions,  which  are  intended  during  war  to  form  dep6ts,  the  whole  of 
the  line  and  guards  infantry  are  ready  for  service  in  the  field,  and  very 
considerable  reserves  can  be  held  in  readiness  at  home. 

The  uniform  consists  of  blue  tunics  with  red  collars  and  facings  (the 
chasseurs,  green  tunics  and  felt  caps),  long  grey  pantaloons,  dark-grey 
doaks,  and  the  well-known  pickelhaube  or  helmet  of  leather,  with  metal 
ornaments.  The  belts,  arms,  knapsacks,  &c.,  are  all  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  of  good  patterns ;  and  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  Prussian 
line  infiutry  wants  for  nothing  which  could  increase  its  efficiency. 

We  also  consider  the  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy,  especially  since  its 
recent  reorganisation,  equally  well  prepared  for  war.  Each  line  regiment 
has  now  1  Landwehr  infantry  regiment  attached  to  it,  bearine  the  same 
number  and  forming  a  brigade  with  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first  line 
and  the  first  Landwehr  regiment  form  the  first  infantry  brigade. 

The  Landwehr  of  the  1st  levy  contains  4  Landwehr  regiments  of 
the  guard  =  12  battalions ;  32  Landwehr  regiments  of  3  battaUons  =  96 
battolions;  8  Landwehr  battalions  of  the  reserve  regiments,  or,  alto- 
gether, 116  battalions,  of  the  same  strength  and  composition  as  those  of 
^e  line,  or  116,032  rank  and  file.  They  are  perfectly  equipped  and 
organised  for  immediate  service  in  the  field.  The  8  battalions  of  the 
reserve  would  alone  be  kept  back  for  service  in  the  garrisons.  The 
Landwehr  infantry  wear  the  same  uniform  as  the  line  (except  the  red 
edging  on  the  tunic,  and  that  on  the  front  of  the  helmet  there  is  a  cross, 
with  Uie  motto  <<  With  God  for  King  and  Fatherland"),  and  are  armed 
with  percussion  muskets,  a  bayonet,  and  side-arms.  The  staff-officen 
and  leaders  of  companies  of  the  1st  levy  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  line, 
but  the  lieutenants  are  either  officers  who  have  retired,  or  those  men  of 
the  educated  classes  who  formerly  satisfied  their  military  duties  by 
serving  one  year  in  the  line  or  guards,  and  then  passed  an  examinatiQn 
as  Landwehr  officers.  The  1st  levy  is  drawn  from  men  between  twentjr- 
six  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  have  already  served  their  time  in 
the  line.    But^  as  the  number  of  these  men  would  be  too  excessive,  many 
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eawpfiopsAoi  iki$  mwral  rale  ooowc  Diudog  a  tine  of  ;pw»»  A» 
LendwefaroCthe  lat  feryiaM^y'tfiUfld  wi  9Bf»  ^vj  two  jA^rs,  jrjbwi 
ilwj  ifO'tbMogh'iihiir  ouHwmvflM  :£ar  Mvecal  weekv  witk  die  Ibe  x!^ 


The  iiliMiwuiw  jbaa»  «o  «olii«l  lAodvehr  attaobed  Ao  thmn,  Vnt  ^cb 
IwttalioB,  when  mrdUng  into  ^bfi^BU,  4Mdk  io  enoitf;b  jm^  oaiurloiig^ 
toliHPm«fifiihcQmp«Mr««aU0dihei:esenre,  ao  that  2{  Uttaliotui  «f  ichw- 
Mvm  fivould  Mmain  Wwd. 

Aoooiding  to  ifaeea  TftgvhAmm,  Bnw0ia  iaevldt  tbeNfciK%  iwofhy  m  j» 
fereign  campaign: 

ISBflettaBoDSofgoaras  -»  ltl,eMBMi 

18          „          raffdsLaDdwolv  ^^  18;Q04    «, 

W          „          fine  nffuijlsT  :»:  96J.9$    ^ 

96          „          Laiidwehr(latl0vj)  «:  06^92    ^ 

10         ^,         ebaoiaaip  =«  10^020  ^ 

iw"        „  «-    226,452    „ 

for  gavriieittiiff  4m  mmoraus  Aaiwattfl,  «hi€f  ioi«i%  Jbanation  iif 
4ep6te,«tkeQa  wo«M  be  left  in  addition  ie  the  iMdmhr  of  Ae  jeoood 

1  Gaards  reserve  raiment    -b:     tibartMioBS  «»  SiCKMbwan 

8  Line         „           „          ^    U       „  ^  l«i|0S2   « 

BLaadwebr             ,,          tm^  m^  8,01$   ^ 

86  Line  depdt  battaluns        ^^  jr^  .36,072   ^ 

dhasMnnfesenre   ^   HlMOkam  ^  2,500  ^ 

Oi^e^ibattelioop  «=    64,624   „ 

It  is  indiAHaUe  l^at,  in  oaie  of  M!ed»  a  .haqge  portMnn  of  the  latter 
IKKMM  eottld  be  aent  into  the  fidd.  The  nulitory  jerganiwttiiftn  of  JRnissia 
is  of  eiioh  a  naton,  that  from  280^000  to  S9Q^fiOQ  exoeUfintbr-disciplinfid 
and  thefoughl^i^quipped  anftntry  Ivoopf  ean  alwayn  be  ^aoflkofei  l^jond 
fte  frentiefe  cf  m  eomtij.  Of  eoune^  wiob  -cocertipne  mutt  not  last 
any  great  length  of  time,  for  tbey  wotald  fwevaoit  iihe  anltibratiaii  of  tbe 
groond,  m>i  dittorb  iihe  regular  jralations  of  eonuaerae. 

In  addition  to  the  LandbiPefar'ef  ;the  lit  Jerir,  the  2nd  levy  isiOAade  np 
of  116  kJyitry  balitaUoittK  82,900  men.  This  lev^  ia  not  intended  to 
be  employed  in  an  ^odeinal  »ar»  bat  ia  amply  tnffioifiot  £ar  garnaQQU])g 
feftreesen  and  diseiidining  zeomts,  &o.  The  offioers  ane  generally  fifilectw 
from  theee'who  have  letired  on  a  pensian,  er  have  obtained  cixil  0ny[Joy- 
fsent ;  and  4ihe  rank  and  file  ave  men  between  ihirty-two  and  tbir^-June 
years  ^  age,  -who  have  also  senred.  DwiK^  peae^  tbeiSod  levy  i$  j&ot 
called  out ;  b«t  in  the  autimm  of  18W  they  weie  genevaUy  imder  anaar 
Vhe  nwnerous  evils  detected  omAie  o(»Mi«»  the  govemmant  haa  been 
iftnce  earnestly  engaged  in  semoiing.  This  2nd  levy  will  never  he  o^Op 
9«rted  into  parade  troops,  bat  they  will  perform  all  that  ia  xeyubced  of 
4hem,  and  lliat  is  Ihe  main  pcant.  At  the  preasnt  tima»  the  jrms  and 
aecoirtrementi  «f  the  2nd  leiy  aae  all  aa  xesdiaea|»  wiik^  aiaa  AOt  the 
inl§60. 


The  BrassiaiL  CAWJoaat  aae  abo  divided  into  the  gnaajfl,  Aa  lixM^  Md 
'file  Landwehr. 

Tha  gwards  and  line  eavahy  ane  vmde  vp  «i  &Uoa«: 
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On  a  -war  ^feotkig  eaeli  «f  these  mgiineafcB  will  ^  oMupMed  tif 
1  ColencA 

6  C^itaiv  (B.fliMiaiitDihe  iMdwalr} 

4  £kst  UeatdUMi^  (4itto,  ditto) 
12  Seottd  ditto 

4  C<wnet8 
89  Non-commissioned  officers 
1516  Tffen 

The  ^ntixe  jr^imen^is  made  .up  <f  7^4  mw^  wiih  7021ioise8  (without 
officers). 

The  f  jcuaottD  cuirassiers  w.ear  white  tuoics,  grey  trousers,  metal  lielncuBis, 
and  .white  or  jaUow  hadk  and  breast-plates.  They  are  anned  wi{h  a  Ipq^g^ 
straight  cut-and-thrust  sword :  in  addition,  each  man  has  a  pistol,  and 
20  in  etfib  equadzcm  .-carbineA.  Their  horses  Are  tall  and  lumasome^  anS 
are  generally  obtained  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  ihe  emj»ire>  aamelj, 
East  .Aod  West  Prussia  and  .Pomerama. 

The  total  strength  of  the  cuirassiers  is  squaj  to  7410  .mei:^  who  aee  aU 
uodbeoded  to  take  uie  £qUL 

The  PjruAUAn  ^pard  and  Ud^  uUaos  are  mounted  on  liorses  very  Ifleo 
those  ^  A»  AuiBtrian  dra|;Qon8,  and  form  the  twnsitiQn  from  light  tp 
heavy  cavidrjc  There  are  .2  guard  and  8  line  uhlan  retg^ments,  made  uj^ 
rasGisely  like  the  onirassier^  jan^  therefore;,  Amoantii^  to  7410  men. 
The  hsuanBB  of  the  uhlans,  of  whom  a  regiment  is  attached  to  each  corps 
da^rmfiOf  Are  verygoodf  and  not  so  slenderly  built  as  -thoae  of  the  hussax9 
apd  .dra^^ofl.  Their  arms  consist  of  a  lance,  widi  a  hlack  and  white 
penuQi^  -and  a  sahie^  20  joaen  per  squadron  have  carbines^  the  remainder 
a  juatoL  The  un^onn  is  ^dark-Uue  jackets,  with  red  oollars  «nd  i^cb|pq» 
aad  .dark-jpcey  ixousers  jmd  doaks,  Aueh  as  are  fwom  hy  the  entire  Prussun 
Qwaliy. 

.3^  light  eaivAliy  as  made  ^  of— (I.)  13  xegim^nts  of  hussars  (I  be^ 
kwgiog  .to  the  isuajsdsV  Each  jn^giment  is  of  the  same  atren^ih  ae  the 
pteoedii^  oe^  ^tc^toei^  9638  men,^  all  intended  for  active  service.  Their 
inineiparweapon  is  Ihe  sabre,  an^  iu  addition*  two-sevenths  carry  shoidb 
ofles,  fi>ur-sevenths  carbines,  and  one-seventh  pi0tQls.  The  unifonxi 
eonsiats  of  dolmans  And  fur  jackets  of  various  colliirs,  a  bearskin  cap  witli 
A  cobak,  grey  trousers  and  doaks. 

(2).  5  r^gunents  of  dn^goons  (amcmg  them  1  of  dragoon  g^uards),  Al- 
together Amounting  to  S705  men.  The  dn^ons  Are  mounted  and  anaed 
precisely  like  the  hussars,  and  are  only  distiiu^hed  from  them  by  the 
uniform,  which  consists  of  a  light-blue  tunic  and  a  helmet  of  leather,  with 
brass  ornaments.  The  light  caxidry  horses  ave  ehiefiy  obtained  &om 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  are  geoi^caliy  very  good  and 
handsome,  though  here  aikd  thew  some  of  fthem  are  not  sufficiently  strong. 

The  JtroQglh  of  the  whole  guard  and  line  cavaby  is,  consequently, 
4Q  aftaicoDS  euiraswers  =p    7410  mea 
4(0        4,       uUans       ^    7410    ^ 
£2         „       hussars      ^    9633    ^ 
20        ^        dragoons    ss    3705    ^, 

162         „  ^  ^,1'W    ^ 

Who  are  sill  employed  on  active  service. 
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(1.)  2  guard  Landwehr  regiments,  each  regiment  of  4  sqnadrooB, 
with  602  horses,  or,  altogether,  2408  horses.  The  men  are  chosen  from 
those  who  have  served  their  time  in  the  guards,  and,  when  called  out,  are 
generally  commanded  by  old  officers  of  the  same  branch.  A  portion  of 
Siese  guBxi  Landwehr  cavalry,  whom  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
1850,  was  most  admirably  equipped  and  drilled,  and  might  fearlessly 
challenge  comparison  with  any  regiment  of  the  line. 

(2.)  8  heavy  regiments  of  Landwehr  cavalry  =  32  squadrons  =  4816 
men.  These  heavy  regiments  are  made  up  with  men  who  have  served 
their  time  in  the  8  line  cuirassier  regiments,  and  are  attached  to  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  1  heavy  Landwehr  and  1  euirsassier  line  regiment 
are  commanded  by  the  same  colonel. 

(3.)  8  Landwehr  uhlan  regiments  =  32  squadrons  =  486  men,  also 
attached  to  the  8  line  uhlan  regiments^  and  armed,  like  them,  with 
lances. 

(4.)  12  Landwehr  hussar  regiments  «=  48  squadrons  =  7224  men, 
attached  to  the  12  line  hussar  regiments. 

(5.)  4  Landwehr  dragoon  regiments  =  16  squadrons  =^  2408  men, 
attached  to  the  dragoon  line  regiments. 

The  total  Landwehr  cavalry  of  the  first  levy  will,  therefore,  amount  to 
136  squadrons,  or,  on  a  war  footing,  20,416  horses.  The  whole  of  this 
Landwehr  cavalry  of  the  first  levy,  intended  for  service  in  tiie  field,  can 
always  be  called  out  within  a  few  weeks,  as  all  the  materiel  is  ready,  with 
the  exception  of  horses.    The  officers  and  men  have  all  served  for  various 

Eeriods  in  the  cavalry  of  the  active  army,  and  find  themselves  perfectly  at 
ome  in  their  military  duties  very  soon  after  calling  out.  The  remount- 
ing of  this  Landwehr  cavalry  varies  rather,  as  this  is  generally  efiected  in 
that  province  to  which  the  Landwehr  regiment  belonn.  In  East  and 
West  Prussia,  Lithuania,  several  districts  of  Pomerama,  Brandenburg, 
Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  where  a  good  breed  of  horses  is  kept 
up,  the  Landwehr  cavalry  is  excellently  mounted :  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
Vmces  and  some  districts  of  Westphalia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony,  this  is  not 
exactly  the  case.  Some  time  must,  besides,  always  elapse  before  a  newly 
called  out  Landwehr  regiment  of  cavalry  is  thoroughly  disdplined  and 
organised.  But  when  tiiis  has  once  taken  place,  and  the  regiments  have 
passed  a  few  months  in  the  field,  they  would  not  be  in  any  way  inferior 
to  a  line  regiment.  They  are  all  armed  like  tiie  line.  The  uniform 
consists  of  a  dark-blue  tunic,  with  difierent  collars  and  fieicings,  according 
to  the  various  arms,  and  a  light  helmet  of  the  dragon  pattern. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  intended  to  be  employed  in  an  external  war 
would  consequently  be  made  up  of 

28,158  men,  line  and  guards 
20,416  Landwehr  cavalry  (1st  levy) 

48,574  men,  thoroughly  equipped 

In  addition  to  these  34  Landwehr  regiments  of  the  first  levy,  there  are 
8  reserve  squadrons,  appointed  to  serve  in  tiie  fortresses.  Whenever  the 
army  is  on  a  full  war  establishment,  55  dep6t  squadrons  will  be  formed, 
with  a  total  strength  of  6350  horses.  These  reserves  and  dep6ts  will 
have  a  strength  of  7000  or  8000  men  and  horses,  and  are  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  field  regiments  at  their  fiill  strength. 

The  Landwehr  cavalry  second  levy  is  intended  to  be  made  up  of  104 
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sqnadroDSy  each  squadion  of  120  hones,  or,  altogeUier,  12,480  com* 
batants.  We  do  not  doubt  that  by  an  extaraordinary  exertion  the  whole 
of  the  second  levy  could  be  mobilised,  but  we  beheye  that,  otherwise, 
it  would  present  great  difficulties.  They  would  not  be  employed  except 
in  case  of.  an  invasion  of  the  country,  and  though  they  would  have  many 
defects,  they  would  still  be  of  some  service  to  the  state. 

The  ABTiiiLSRT  of  the  Prussian  army  is  composed  of  9  artillery  regi- 
ments, of  which  1  is  attached  to  the  guards. 

Each  regiment  is  made  up  of  3  detachments,  each  commanded  by  a 
staff-officer,  and  is  composed  of 

4   6-poimder  foot  batteries  of  8  guns  =  33  gons 

3  12-pounder  foot  batteries  of  8  guns  =  24   „ 

1    7-poander  howitzer  battery  of  8  guxLs...  =    8   „ 
3  Horse  6-pouuder  batteries  of  8  gans =  24    „ 

11  Batteries  with 88  gtms 

In  addition,  each  regiment  has  1  fortress  artillery  detachment,  1  reserve 
company,  1  artisan  company,  1  laboratory  column,  and  6  ammunition 
columns.     On  a  war  footing  each  regiment  will  be  made  up  of 
5  Staff-officers 
21  Captains 
15  First  lieutenants 
50  Second  ditto 
3  Pyrotechnic  ditto 
1374  I^on-oommissioned  officers  and  privates 
There  is  no  actual  Landwehr  artillery,  but  each  regiment  has  Land- 
wehr  artillery  officers  and  men  attached  to  it,  who  are  called  out  to  ex- 
ercise in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  would  be  employed  to  reinforce  the 
regiment  and  serve  the  fortress  ordnance.     In  addition  to  the  artillery, 
the  Prussian  army  has  numerous  arsenals,  foundries,  powder-mills,  whidi 
are  all  under  mihtary  management,  and  served  by  soldiers. 

The  strength  of  the  artillery  intended  to  take  the  field  is  19,000  men, 
with  99  batteries  of  792  guns.  In  comparison  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  Prussian  army,  this  number  of  field  guns  appears  to  us  rat»er 
smalL  Recent  strategics  attach  a  great  weight — and  we  believe  justiy — 
to  heavy  batteries.  It  seems  as  if  Prussia  had  recognised  this  defect, 
for,  as  we  heard  recently,  each  artillery  regiment  is  to  be  augmented  by 
a  battery,  which  would  form  an  additional  total  of  9  batteries,  equal  to 
72  guns,  and' hence  864  guns  will  be  brought  into  the  field  in  future. 
But  even  this  number  is  not  sufficient,  and  it  ought  to  be  raised  to  at 
least  900,  with  as  many  12-pounders  as  possible.  Since  small  arms  have 
been  so  extraordinarily  improved  during  the  last  ten  years,  we  believe  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  guns  of  much  heavier  calibre  than  the 
6-pounders  which  are  now  so  much  in  vogue.  The  French  artillery, 
which  is  an  object  of  special  attention,  has  set  a  good  example  in  this. 

If  there  was  a  period  when  the  Prussian  artillery  was  treated  in  a  ratiier 
step-motherly  feshion,  every  exertion  has  been  made  since  1848  to  repair 
the  error,  and  it  is  now  on  a  very  satisfactory  footing.  The  officers,  «lu- 
cated  in  excellent  schools,  combine  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical 
experience,  the  men  are  well  disciplined,  and  the  matMd  is  first  rate. 
The  horses  are  powerful  animals,  which  are  principaUy  bought  up  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  As  in  all  else,  the  guards  have  a  preference  here,  and 
their  horses  are  considerably  superior  to  those  of  the  line  artillery. 
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hAaaetfti  ImAot  with  ^mnm  mauaamiB,  tHNHMnjaoddodbs^dark  gM^ 

Ute  SiraaiaEBeoBpB,  ipith  'the  yowKW,  fnih^innBt  also  peefin  ithe 
itfkm  of  poBioiiQieny  ^eontaing  216  •offiaen  end  ^9  pioneer  <datiifth«Mwito 
(lMot^;iag"tolhegiiaid0);  eadi  drtaelweDt  haw  2  r—ipaniflij  and  coi»' 
tains  452  men.  In  war, «  depte  compaaj  of  226  men  as  to  be  fox»ied«f 
tbe tLaDdwekr  men  «f  <tl«B.ineiMer  detafliimeiita.  There«ie«]ao  2  lesenre 
dioneer  companies,  togetner  «aioiiDtMig  to  W§  aaoa,  irttaiehod  te  ite 
ffederrtwrefeiliieaBcie^^i^uA  iPwiieia  lielps  to  garmaa.  TiioMteLstMoglii 
of  the  pioneers  on  a  war  footing,  after  calling  out  "the  Land<pehr  piianrMWij 
will  amount  io  7748  men.  As  Praasia  has  masj  aiinNB^  foKtresaeSy  not 
more  than  5000 ptoneess  coidd  he  detwflied  toa  ifoMugii  eaonpaign.  This 
number  appears  to  us  Tatber  smsill.  The  general  cott^tien  of  these 
troops  is  declared  by  competent  military  audiorities^  be  extremely  satis- 
factory, and  we  oould  not  indeed  expect  otherjmae  in  so  intelligent  an 
army  as  the  Fnuaian. 

ulie  Prussian  anny  on  a  war  Footiiig  would  also  have  ihe  following 
corps  attadied : 

(1.)  A  transport  corps,  subdivided  into  various  detachments.  On  a 
war  footing  it^would  amount  to  27,000  men,  andits.orgaaisation  is  most 
praiseworthy. 

(2.)  Mounted  orderlies,  especially  attadied  JGor  carrying  despatches, 
&c.,  4  officers  and  77  men. 

(3.)  An  am^  corps  of  ^nimtmam,  atteohail  to  ihe  various  staffi, 
^dune  uMmber  is  jnot  setdod. 

i(4)  AtfOByany  of  non-oommisncmfli  offimcs  of  the  goarda  of  90  vam^ 
idiomnieiBaieaojpialpalaoes  and  gaipdena. 

Ab  ibB  (CBgfmiaation  of  the  PmsMMifi  aomy  is  eapeciaUjr  cakulaAed  upon 
Ibe  iaatt^Btgem»  of  the  offioers  and  men,  all  tbe  mihtary  adueatioad 
establishments  sffo^snd  aliwm  have  faoflD)  aiumUeiit*  For  tc^oexa  tlia 
ibttem]iig.adioob  have  been  ramAod^ 

favodcadot  himnan, 

Kmnerooa  dimaional  achoob  6>r  pr^antion  ut  ons^gnH 

AMmtiUatj  and  enginaer  sdMwL 

A^geaezal'war  adbaol  fior  the  Ingber  infltnietioa  of  offioeM* 

In  additiim  to  the  legiaaeatoi  and  company  schooh^  we  also  fiad :. 

Schools  £>r3ia»-oonunisak»ed  oiBoem. 

A  fluiitafy  orpiuHi  adiool,  with  biandhes  thyou|^  the  aoaustv]^. 

For  the  purpoae  of  jntarodocing  a  regular  syslem  of  oquitatiQii  ki  Abo 
aasfaliy,  iiiaBe  is  a  aailitary  ridingHaehc^  at  Soiwedl^  and  an  iaaferuatiMO 
iialtohaa  &r  in£Nitrj  at  Potsdua.  The  varioiui  r^guaants  detach  QM»- 
(MteDtififfioevs  and  ooUieis  to  join  tbeae  eatahUahmeats* 

The  whole  P^sussian  army,  JQclading  the  Landwebr  of  tihe2nd  levy  and 
the  (oaaenpes,  woaU  duis  have  a  strength  of  ^80,000 men.  Of  theae  ibwo 
;  Im  employed  in  a  eampaign  beyond  the  fi»ntifl»  of  the  ooiiirtry:: 

"Guard/Une  and  Landwekr  infaotiy  (1st  levy)      .        .  iKi%4B%mfBat 

Qoard,  line  and  I^Nodw^r  cavi^  (lat  levy)  .        .    •  4&JU[4i  ,» 
Asilsillery  ^exdaeiaFe  of  the  pseaettb  anpimitalaoii),  3W 

gnus,  with     ^       ......      ^  IdfiOO  ^ 

JiSginQars^/Qfficen^.aijidi^iicmfieKs    .      ^       •      ^   >  S^OOO  .j^ 


or,  in  round  numbers,  800,000  effectives. 
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IBirf^nuBWltf  mmf  intAa^  peM0  is  dwided  iako  a  cofpB  <£  gnird^ 

4  Line  infantry  regiments 
4LiiMkiiehr  do.    do.  (Istksvnf) 
1  Ghassear  battaHon 
4  Line  cayakr  reg^ents 
ILandwehr   do.    do.  (Istlkvj) 
1  Kegiment  artfllciy 
1  Koneer  diTision* 
1  CofflboMd  rftatmt  batUlioiv 

The  eight  reserve  in&ntry  regiments,  of  which  each  carps  ifaraUerhai 
oneyMie  pctnoipaU^  gamaoiied  in  Jklayeae&»  LuMmlNii^Exaakfor<HKi«4lie- 
MauMi  and  OIL  the  Shines  As  the  Pnusiaa  regimentB  donng  p0U9  v^ 
ranif  ohange  thm  gwriwoBS|.which>  would,  indeed,  entakil  vacious  diflir 
eMmr  9^na§  to  thei»  dose  connozioB  with  th*  LaiidJw«hi%  the  disloeatioa 
into  diiosiaiia  and  hidgndes  mi^  he  ieg;a«rded  aa  permaaent^  huk  wtald 
probably  be  entirely  altered  on  the  troops  taldog  the  field* 

I#  will  he  very  evidatft  that  the  maintenanee  of  suoh  a»  immeiiae  army, 
derftved  horn  a  numerieally  small  auouat  o£  population,*  must  be  aaanagad 
with  the  utmoit'degpvae  of  eooaen^y  i£  thesgpveEnraent  wisbas  ta  samin 
£roia>  laying  an  uasnfoorteble  amooiil  of  taaa4iciD.0B.  the  natton.  Vhia 
eooaemyv  hewevar,  is  oisplayed  in  aumeaous  Teaj  eleven  and  satisiiiatoiy 
denosfti  fos  iadlaiioer  thmugh  the  Laodwelur.  sjisten^  Bsusaia  ia  oi^ 
called  upon  to  pay  one-half  of  her  standing  army ;  each  year  the  armval 
ef  tha  reeruita  is  fannd  naveB  eaantly  to  eotnaide  witb  the  departure  of 
those  on  furlough ;  the  vekmteen  envoUed.  lb*  one  yeas  rooeive  no  pajf; 
thaPrussiaa  amy  ia  garrison  haano  pa^  fi>r  the  31stof  the  month ;.  and, 
luAf,  letiringoBcei^. instead  of  raoeimg peanons^ obtaia^emfJoyaBiiii 
lib  ihe»  01^  sevviee*i 

But  the  principal  reward  on  whioh.  the  Fnisiiaii  gonmmeotrdias  is 
tbaaimeat  unlimiindi distributiett of  eydetti«-a  systenw rendered  necessary 
1^  pfemetioa  dependiag  enlirsiy  oarsenioiit3^;.  aad>  distingoished  serfioes 
aee  rewarded  by  otfiar  nethoda  than  attaining  a  step.  Oiders,  when 
wisely  dietsihitted,  indulntahly  exenise  a  great  inflnenoe  on  the  spisit  of 
aiL  armv;.  and,.henoe^  we  yenture  to  dose  our  aooount  of  the  Firassiatt 
ansji  with  a  oossovy  statement  of  tha  ovdaraf  whiek  the  ttfoo^  are  enabled 
tagaiis  together  wothian  aeeoant  of  their  origin  and  deoijpi : 

L.  The  OancB^ef  the  BiiAOK  Eaaza  is  tfaa  highest  ia  Prussia;  and 
this  ia  seen  iathadeeeaatioa  itself  «  the  Blsick  Ei^e  fonna  the  natienal 
aimsw  I*  waa  fiMiqded  on  the  I8th  ef  Jannasy,.  1701,,  by  Frederick  L, 
first  King  of  Prussia,  at  his  cwoaatioa.  It  is  empjoyedas  a  reward  for 
all  high  aMitasyr  andtiinl  dignitaiies  of  the  empioa,  in  peaee  and  in  was. 
All  &9r  piinees  of  the  royal  firaiily  ase  ohevalieraef  this  oider  by  biidi. 
The  nnniber  oi  chevaliers  is  limited  ta  thirtj^  exoluaive  of  princes  of  the 
Boyal  blood  and  fsrelgii  petentateav  No  one  can<  receive  this  order  mules 
n«»hle;  and  hence,  aboitfgeoiaaiQs^  baennobledby  tfaa  king  prior  to  his 
leoeption  of  it.  The  deeeoatioa  oonaiato'ef  a  silver  plate^  hairing  on  a 
yellow  field  the  black  eaa^e,  sumMmded  by  the  motto,  Suum  cuioue. 
The  gEaadcoffdon iaa w»£  onnge ribbo%  wosa fi»a the rig|it  sheuder 
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to  the  left  hip,  and  sapporting  a  hlue  enamelled  cross,  the  angles  filled 
with  hlack  eagles.  In  exceptional  cases,  the  decoration  is  ornamented 
with  diamonds.  The  Chevaliers  of  the  Black  Eagle  are  at  the  same  time, 
and  ex  officio,  Chevaliers  of  the  Red  Eagle.  There  is  no  pension  attached 
to  this  order. 

2.  The  Order  of  the  Retd  Eaole  was  founded  hy  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  in  1705.  On  the  margravate  reverting  to 
Prussia,  in  1791,  Frederick  William  II.  declared  this  the  second  order  in 
his  empire.  At  that  period  it  only  consisted  of  one  class ;  and  the  de- 
coration was  a  silver  star  attached  to  the  cordon  of  the  order.  In  1810, 
Frederick  l^liam  III.  divided  it  into  three  classes,  to  which  he  added  a 
fourth  in  1830.  It  is  intended  to  reward  distinguished  military  and 
civil  services. 

The  first  class  consists  of  a  silver  star  with  eicfht  rays ;  in  the  centre, 
on  a  white  field,  heing  the  red  eagle,  surrounded  hy  the  motto,  Sincere 
et  constanter.  Above  this  device  are  three  gold  oak-leaves.  The  grand 
cordon  consists  of  a  broad  white  ribbon  with  two  orange  stripes,  to  which 
is  attached  a  white  cross,  the  centre  containing  the  red  eagle,  and  the 
ring  adorned  with  oak-leaves. 

The  second  class  of  the  Red  Eagle  is  subdivided  into  two  categories ; 
one  **  with  the  star,"  the  other  '*  without  the  star."  The  second  class 
*^  with  the  star"  is  composed  of  a  square  cross  of  silver,  containing  a  large 
white  cross  with  the  red  eagle  in  the  centre.  In  addition,  a  white  cross  is 
worn  round  the  neck,  attadied  to  a  white  ribbon  with  two  orange  stripes. 
The  second  class  <<  without  the  star^'  only  wears  the  small  cross  round  the 
neck. 

The  third  class  wears  a  similar  white  cross  on  the  chest  of  smaller 
dimensions,  fastened  to  a  ribbon  of  the  same  cross. 

The  fourth  class  is  distinguished  by  a  cross  of  silver.  When  an  officer 
gains  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  on  the  battle-field,  the  cross  he  wean 
is  ornamented  with  two  crossed  swords.  There  are  no  pensions  attached 
to  this  order.     Only  officers  can  obtain  it. 

3.  The  Order  Ihur  le  Meriie  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  lieu  of  the  Order  De  la  GenerosttSj 
instituted  by  his  father,  and  was  intended  to  reward  military  and  civil 
services.  It  consists  of  a  blue  enamelled  cross,  in  the  angles  of  which  are 
gilt  eagles)  and  it  is  worn  attached  to  a  black  ribbon  with  two  silver 
stripes.  Frederick  William  III.  decreed,  in  1810,  that  the  Order  Pour 
le  Merite  should  be  exclusively  reserved  for  the  military  :  he  also  ordered 
that,  in  the  case  of  very  distinguished  services,  the  order  should  receive  a 
further  decoration  of  oak-leaves.  When  an  officer  has  obtained  this 
order,  in  the  first  instance,  without  leaves,  and  then  receives  the  higher 
distinction,  he  only  wears  the  latter ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  ribbon  has 
tiiree  silver  stripes  instead  of  two.  Frederick  WUliam  IV.,  the  present 
King  of  Prussia,  resolved,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1842,  to  confer  this  order 
again  on  artists  and  literary  men,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  For  this  purpose  a  new  and  special  class  of  the 
order  was  founded,  under  the  title,  "  Class  of  Peace  of  the  Order  Pour 
le  MSrite**  The  decoration  consists  of  a  blue  enamelled  cross,  with  a  gilt 
eagle  on  a  yellow  field.  The  number  of  chevaliers  of  this  class  is  in- 
variably fixed  at  thirty  for  Prussia^  and  thirty  for  foreign  countries. 
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4.  The  Order  of  die  Iron  Cross  was  founded  by  Frederick 
VTiUiam  III.,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1813,  to  reward  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  fought  against  France  in  the  campaigns  of  ISIS,  14,  and 
15.  It  comprises  two  classes,  conferred  on  solmers  of  all  grades.  The 
second  class  consists  of  an  iron  cross,  bordered  with  silver,  and  worn  on 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  attached  to  a  black  ribbon  with  two  white 
stripes.  The  front  of  the  cross  bears  the  initials  F.  W.,  with  a  crown, 
three  oak-leaves,  and  the  date  1813.  The  decoration  of  the  first  class  is 
the  same,  but,  instead  of  depending  from  a  ribbon,  it  is  attached  to  the 
coat.  The  holder  of  the  first  class  is  also  entitled  to  the  second.  Up  to 
1841  there  were  no  pensions  attached  to  this  decoration  ;  but  on  the  3rd 
of  August  of  that  year,  Frederick  William  IV.  decreed,  that  in  the  first 
class,  12  officers,  and  12  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  should 
receive  an  annual  pension  of  150  thalers ;  and,  in  the  second  class,  36  of 
each  grade  an  annual  pension  of  50  thalers. 

5.  The  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross,  white  ribbon,  though  not  military, 
is  so  £requently  confounded  with  the  previous  order,  that  we  think  it  ad- 
visable to  point  out  the  distinction.  It  was  created  in  18 13  by  Frederick 
William  III.  to  reward  civil  functionaries  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  patriotism  during  the  campaign  of  1813,  &c.  The  cross  is  the 
same  as  the  second  class  of  the  preceding,  but  is  attached  to  a  white 
ribbon  with  two  black  stripes. 

6.  The  Grand  Cross  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  instituted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  two  last,  and  was  only  g^ven  to  those  commanders-in-chief 
who  gained  a  battle,  took  an  important  town,  or  defended  a  fortress  with 
success.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  it  is  double  as 
large.  The  orders  4,  5,  and  6  will  soon  be  extinct;  and,  indeed,  the 
Grand  Cross  can  no  longer  be  found,  as  all  the  generals  have  died. 

7.  The  military  decoration  founded  by  Frederick  William  III.  in 
1814  to  reward  we  services  of  officers,  is  divided  into  two  classes :  the 
first  consisting  of  a  silver  cross  attached  to  a  black  and  white  ribbon  ; 
the  second  class  is  given  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  and 
consists  of  a  silver  medal,  bearing  the  inscription  '^  For  service  done  the 
State." 

8.  The  Medal  for  the  Campaigns  of  1813,  14,  and  15,  was  made  of 
gun-metal,  and  c^ven  to  all  the  troops  engaged.  It  is  of  a  round  form,  is 
attached  to  a  ydlow  ribbon  bordered  with  black  and  white,  and  bears  the 
following  inscriptions  above  and  round  a  crown :  "  F.  W.,  to  the  brave 
warriors  of  Prussia.     God  was  with  us ;  to  Him  be  the  honour !" 

9.  The  Good  Conduct  Medal  for  officers  was  created  June  18, 
1825,  by  Frederick  William  III.  for  officers  who  had  served  twenty-five 
years.     The  cross  is  of  silver  gilt,  bearing  the  initials  of  its  founder. 

10.  The  Good  Conduct  Clasp  for  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  was  founded  at  the  same  date,  and  varies  in  character  according 
to  the  seniority  of  the  recipient.  After  twenty-one  years'  service  the 
clasp  is  yellow,  and  is  £Eistened  to  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with  yellow.  After 
fifteen  years'  service  it  is  silver,  attached  to  a  blue  ribbon  with  white 
edging.  Aiter  nine  years'  service  the  clasp  is  iron,  fastened  to  a  blue 
ribbon  with  black  edge.  The  clasp  is  in  all  cases  ornamented  with  the 
cypher  of  the  founder,  F.  W.  III. 

11.  The  Good  Conduct  Clasp  for  the  Landwehr,  founded  on  the 
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Mlh;  fgJ^Mxmsjy  ]i84i,  W  FMMttk  WiUiMV  IV.  fo»  diM  oAsers  and 
fwalM>^o»  nerfiMMid  th«ir  datM»  imQ  w  Iho  Bast  and  stoond  fevi€8, 
^Misiiti  ol  a  blng.  iibUii,  JD^whiah  «fa*  iakialMf  tli»  fM&dtf  M^wMbdun 

13.  OW  ObuBE  of  Sir.  J«nr  i»  m  odUuMt  o£  tite^  «u»  dddimMI 
jtiii[^t»  wlio  keld.  Aft  ul^idki  o£  Ma]k%  Cma%.  «m1.  Cteto.  lit  1»U,  the 
Mgkteof  BraadenlkM  Mj^anitod  ftam.  tte  cfdeiiv  ttid  ektted  a-onnd 
«iHter  s  tbi»  aftpnvtiiarlntod  «ffl  th«  »f<M»MitMni.  In  1810,.  EmShMc 
WiUkuA  UL^afanliihwiilvaDd  mtlakated^.  »  iaU2»,  9^n^  Umamm,  oidor 
ofvSi  Jdnv  ^a^toi^  aams  WttrngsaKjaftaiiy  to  ito  i21i]glMi]t>pcoto<9ptt. 
.l&i*  mm  oidtot  k  grantod  to  smh  nM^  peMMit.  m  tWUng  wisbM  to 
fWMiiaUf  xtovardf.  fltidseyeniLoftoflnM  Tlh»  detomtiMi*eoiniite 

af.»whito?€«MniiiiUd  eww^  thraagte»»gcqpiedby  Maob-aigtoi.  Thtte 
11  tto  spMal  MorngMlifO  attoshed  to  dii»oranr,  ssve  th&  ai^  q£  itMrinf 
the  dress  of  tne  oider — a  red  mifban.with  m^mhito  mHan,  enibioidtrad»i& 
fiid^  asd'  fold  apwilettoK 

18.  Tbe  QKOmm  of  the  H^im  o€  BbnowttiiilMr'  in»  fewt^ed.  oa 
Hn  5«iiv oi  Dewnbea^  1841,  Wtlie  nipMig?  firitiofr.  o£  HobamioUem 
BadHBgA  aiidsaigMtfiQgMi.  When.  that;prMitoMiigaed']U8.8Me6  to 
Rrunia^  Frwferick  WUiiBiii  IV,  adMifetadtfab*  ooMUto  iMto^PiriMaift.  od  tiid 
dfitd  «f  Att^uit^  18l{l,.fraBtui|rtlM  piina»  peMuanm  to  pKtmA  Hm 
order  to  whom  he  pleased,  accor&ig  to  the- bow  orgaMitmtian*  Thia  okpder 
]B;«Dir  divided  into  tnm  aeetaoBS^  Thto  fitst^ia  gnntod  aii>  a^  MNVard  for 
ifMiai  dwmlkm  to>tha  M^al  ftunUj  ;  tba saoenii  ia  confeimd  aft*fr  veiKald 
ftar  peoidiar  aeMoat'  in  the:  eduaaluMa-  of.  joudtandtlia  propagatioa.  «f 
pioiurae&tiinenta,  £arii>of  diaae  aaetUnai  aitttaiii8»thBee  olaMies  ;•  giwid 
eotoP— dara,  oomtaanderBi)  and  ohamdieiB. 

The  dboaaalicNa  of  tbe  find  aeotion  ottiattta^  ofi  a  Uaab  aadf  trhito  ea- 
ameUed  gold  crosa^  in.  the  centre  of  itbichrir  aiaoandvahidd,  baaiing"  the 
SDtto  oi  the  ardaiv  "  Fiqm.  the  ndo  to  the  aa%r  add  in  tha^centM  Ae 


eagle  of  the  r^aaina  on  anbitarfiald^watbihaeacatoheaitof  Hohao- 

A  hraaali' 


■.fiamoniitehiaaa*.  BeUM«a  the  aamaoftha  oix»  ia  a  goldgiMi. 
anaueUed  istomor  auppavted  on  tha^lefi  by  kiarakleafeiian  tba  ri^t  l^ 
oak-ieaveSi  Above  the  cross  is  the  royal  crown.  The  decoration  of  the 
aeeond  aaetaon  conaista  of  the  eagle  off  iiw  royd  aama^  of  Uaak  enamel, 
bearing  on  sla  bfeaat <iie eaoati^iaoQ  of  HohenaaUani*  Tbosmotto  is  in  a 
blue  garter  sunroanding  the  head  of  the  eaglau  IShaia--  aae  no  special 
paesngativaB  or  pensions,  sfttaohad  to  thit  orders . 

14.  Tha-  Ma»M^  of  Hosbiivbdlijibv  waaibunded  in^l851r  fcr  ^H  those 
offioen^>nen*eomnMaionedofficerB^  aodprnatoa who* setaioed  thab fidelity 
daring  tbe  aUuugiaa  of  1848  and  1849i  lit  ift  made  of  gim-metal. 
It  heiinr  on  the  Irout  liie  emsa  of  Ihe  otder  of  BohanaoUeni^  a&d  on  the 
serecaa^  Ais  insaiapiion :  <'  Faadeakk  Wflfiara.  I V^  to  Ua  waraaors  fidthfiil 
till  death,  1848^1849.'*  It  as  waaa;  on.  tbe  eheat  &a»  the  batton4iole, 
&8tened  to  the  aibbon  of  tba  oidav  of  EbfaaoaoileiDi. 

As  fet  the  fiweign  deoocalaDBs^  whioh  am  alao-yar^  nmneioiia  in  tbe 
Fniasian  aanqr*  tba  aoldieii  iwaak.  obtaiar  Ibe  royal  anthonty  to  aooapt 
diem,  exoapfc  in  the  oaaa  <£  Aaairiam^  and  -Smtaian  otdetBr  when  they 
need  only  to  ntaba  a  suaple  deohuiation  of  tbe  impeaial  daetea  oonfening 
them. 
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HUMAN  LONGEVITY. 

Aristotle  was  the  first  to  point  oat  the  &ct  that  the  leng^th  of  ao 
animal's  life  was  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  term  of  gestation  and  of 
€tLd  growth  of  the  young.  Buffon  showed  how  this  could  be  reduced  to 
a  numerical  expression.  ^*  Man,"  the  French  naturalist  said,  *^  grows  in 
height  up  to  16  or  18  years  of  age,  but  the  development  of  the  whole 
body  in  thickness  does  not  cease  till  he  is  30.  Dogs  attain  their  whole 
length  in  less  than  a  year,  but  it  is  only  in  the  second  year  that  they 
cease  to  increase  generally  in  size.  Man,  who  is  30  years  growing,  lives 
90  or  100  years ;  dofi;s,  tnat  only  grow  2  or  3  years,  only  Hve  10  or  12 
years;  and  so  it  is  with  other  animals." 

A  distinguished  physiologist,  M.  Flourens,  the  author  of  many  well- 
known  works  on  the  nervous  system,  and  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  has  lately  published  a  work  in  which  he 
assumes  to  himself  the  discovery  of  the  true  sign  of  the  term  of  growth. 
The  real  problem,  the  physiological  problem,  was,  he  says,  determined, 
but  the  exact  expression  of  the  term  of  growth  was  wanting,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  eslimate  as  to  how  many  times  the  duration  of  that  growth 
was  comprised  in  the  duration  of  life  was  uncertain. 

M.  Flourens  finds  this  index  of  the  cessation  of  gprowth  in  the  union  of 
the  bones  with  their  epiphyses.  To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
premise  that  ossification  commences  at  the  centre,  and  thence  proceeds 
towards  the  surface;  in  flat  bones  the  osseous  tissue  radiates  between 
two  membranes  from  a  central  point  •  towards  the  periphery,  in  short 
bones  from  a  centre  towards  the  circumference,  and  in  long  bones  from 
a  central  portion,  diaphhysisj  towards  a  secondary  centime,  epiphysis^ 
situated  at  each  extremity.  An  epiphysis  is  then  a  bone  or  bony 
excrescence,  which  in  the  lonc^  bones  is  separated  from  the  other  bone  by 
intervening  cartil^e,  but  which  intervening  cartilage  is  ossified  at  a 
certain  age.  M.  Flourens  fixes  the  period  at  which  uiis  ossification  ter- 
minates at,  or  about,  20  years  of  age. 

This  point  being  ^ven — that  so  long  as  the  bones  are  not  united  to 
their  epiphyses  the  animal  grows — ^it  remained  to  be  seen  at  what  age 
this  term  took  place  in  different  animals,  and  what  was  the  comparative 
duration  of  life.  Now  this  union  is  accomplished  in  man  at  the  age  of 
20 ;  in  the  camel,  at  8 ;  in  the  horse,  at  5 ;  in  the  ox,  at  4;  in  the  lion, 
at  4 ;  in  the  dog,  at  2 ;  in  the  cat,  at  18  months ;  in  the  rabbit,  at  12 ; 
in  the  guinea-pig,  at  7.  Now  man  lives  90  or  100  years ;  the  camel, 
40;  the  horse,  2S^,  the  ox,  15  to  20;  the  lion  about  20;  the  dog,  10 
to  12 ;  the  cat,  9  to  10 ;  the  rabbit,  8 ;  the  guinea-pig,  6  or  7. 

Buffon,  proceeding  upon  Ins  idea  of  the  duration  of  growth,  calcu- 
lated that  man  lives  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of  the  time  he  is 
in  growing ;  Flourens  reduces  this,  from  the  above  data,  to  about  five 
times.  Thus  man  is  20  years  growing — ^he  lives  five  times  20,  that  is 
100  years ;  the  camel  is  8  years  growing — it  lives  five  times  8,  that  is 
40  years;  the  horse  is  5  years  growing — ^it  fives  five  times  5  years,  that 
ia  2S  years ;  and  so  on  with  the  others. 
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We  hare  here,  then,  a  well-defined  term,  which  gives  us  precisely  the 
period  of  growth ;  and  the  duration  of  growth  gives  us  the  duration  of 
life.  All  the  phenomena  of  life  are  connected  one  with  another  hj  an 
nnintemipted  chain  of  relaiiofii :  the  dtMtklft  of  life  is  given  bj  the 
duration  of  gestation,  the  duration  of  gestation  again  bj  the  size  of  the 
amiiMJ.  Tb»  greater  tlM  ammal  is,  me  mofe  h  tbe  poiod  of  gsstirt&on 
prokMiged:  iheMtatkni  of  die  rabbit  is  80  days;  thatef  nan,  ^moalfas; 
thai  of  the  elefAant  is  nearly  2  yean.  The  dusatMO  ef  life  in  th«  eb- 
phasi  has  never  been  salisfeetorily  detemuaed.  Aiistotl»  says  ii  livetf 
SOO  years;  Bufltbft  at  leMt  2QD;  Cuner  says  mtathjf  200;  etert  say 
120,  lao,  1409 150,  OB  to  400  or  500  yearsL  CertasD  i*  is,  that  it  is  Ae 
longeat-lived  animal  uiat  is  known,  or,  as  BlanviUe  jostt^  eaOs  it,  *^th» 
mosC  extraordinazy  animal  in  th«  whole  enation,'  A  single  observstioB 
as  to  the  epoch  at  wfaidi  the  vaionof  the  long  benei  with  their  epiphym 
takes  place  would,  according  to  Ffoofens'  views,  detorraine  the  auratiDn 
of  the  Kfe  <»f  the  elepfaaniy  of  the  rMnoeeroB»  of  tile  hippopoiama%  and  of 
all  fiueh  gigantic  animals^  the  duration  of  whose  livea  is  at  present 
unknown* 

It  ie  very  eonsoliog-to  learn  thai  ieitntific  investigttiea  ffrants  to  nan 
an  ofdinaery  dmmtioa  of  life  equal  t9  lOO  yearsf  but  ms  is  net  dL 
There  is  abo  an  extraordinary  longevity,  or  an  extarenie  dnratiott  of  life, 
whieh  the  celebrated  lAiysioloffist  Haller  eetiraated  from  two  instances^ 
one  of  152  years,  the  oUier  of  169,  at  two  cmhmet.  Floorans^  on  faia 
side,  asserts  that  experience  demonstrates  that  in  the  msttmifene  the  ex- 
traordinary Hfe  may  be  prolonged  to  double  the  dnratifHi  of  ordinary  life. 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  daration  of  growth  mokipfied  five  times  gives 
the  ordinary  doxatioo  of  fife,  so  that  ordinaiy  duration  nudtq^ed  twiea 
gives  the  extreme  duration  of  life. 

A  first  century  of  ordinary  life,  and  ahnost  a  seeond  eentuiy-- at  Ae 
least  a  half  century-'-^f  extraordinary  life,  i%  dun,  thepcnpective  offered 
by  science  to  man.  It  is  true  tmit,  to  use  tiae  Imigtage  of  ad«>t8, 
science  offen  us  this  vast  fend  of  life  rather  as  a  power  or  principle  tnaa 
as  an  ad;  piu$  inpoue  quam  in  attm;  but  had  it  ptoased  Providenoe 
to  ensure  it  to  us,  ike  lamentations  of  men  at  the  faraviiy  of  life  woold 
not  have  been  the  less.  <<  Tell  me  first,*  says  Mierom%as,  ^  how  many 
senses  have  the  people  in. your  globe?''  *'We  have  sevanty^two," 
answered  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  "and  we  complain  every  day  of  the 
paucity."  <<  I  can  easily  ima^ne  that,"  said  Mievomigaas  "  for  in  onr 
globe  we  have  a  thousand,  and  yet  we  am  very  far  ftom  bebig  saitisfied." 

Man,  then,  who  docs  not  perish  feom  aosidental  caoses,  fives  fer 
100  to  150  years.  Few  men  die  of  old  age.  Thomas  Fiurr,  having 
attained  a  celebri^  by  his  old  age.  King  Charles  L  expressed  ^  widi 
to  see  him  at  court.  He  was  too  w*ll  treated  there,  and  he  died  of  indi- 
gestion.  Harvey  performed  the  autopsy  of  the  old  man's  body.  All 
2ie  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy,  the  cartilages  of  fans  ribs  were  not  even 
ossified ;  he  might  have  lived  many  years  more,  but  he  perished  at  152 
years  of  age  by  an  accident.  Man  has  made  fer  himself  a  kind  of  artifi- 
cial life,  in  which  the  moral  is  more  frequently  diseased  than  Hbe  physique, 
and  in  which  ihepht/sique  is  also  much  more  frequency  ill  than  it  woold 
be  if  the  habits  o/Hfe  were  more  serene,  more  eslm^moncomeanify  and 
more  judtciatufy  laborious,      ^'Maoy'*  writea  Buflbn,  ^^pexiAea  at  all 
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age%  iriiiiife  unmab  aemi  tb  pasB  tkrbi^  life  with  a  firm  and  aquiUe 
pan.  The  paHioos,  and  tiie  nnaibrtanes  tbne  btkig  in  their  traiii^ 
afbct  heekb,  and  diaofder  the  piinciplee  wfairii  aninHite  us.  If  the  lifcf  o€ 
mea  were  mote  oarefuU j  obMrved,  it  wooKd  be  IbuDd  that  ahoaort  afl  live 
a  life  of  mixed  strife  and  apprehenaan,  and  that  the  greater  part  die  <tf 
care  or  sonow.^ 

Before,  however,  we  discoss  the  philosophj  of  loogevity,  we  mast  con* 
sider  life  in  ita  twolbld  aspeetg^aaone  of  growth  and  <Hie  of  decline — two 
aspects  wliidi  divide  it  into  two  nearly  eqaal  portions.  According  to 
Fkoienfl^  system,  these  two  liahrea  are  again  i«d)dinded  into  two  others, 
and  firom  thence  the  four  ages  of  hfe :  childhood,  joutb,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  Again,  eadi  of  these  azss  divides  itself  into  twow  There  is  a 
first  and  a  second  childhood,  a  nrst  and  a  second  youth,  a  fint  and  a 
second  manhood,  and  a  first  and  a  last  old  age. 

Fkmrens  propooes  Uie  feUowing  as  ^  doration  of  these  different  agea 
or  epochs:  for  the  first  childhood,  firom  birth  to  10  years  of  age^  that  ia 
diildiiood  properly  speaking ;  and  for  the  second,  ficom  10  to  ^,  that  ia 
adolesooice;  for  the  first  you^,  firom  20  to  30;  and  for  the  second^  firom 
30  to  40;  for  the  first  manhood,  from  40  to  55 ;  and  fer  ^  second, 
from  55  to  70.  Manhood,  taken  in  its  encem^^  is  the  epoch  of  strength 
and  perfection,  as  is  well  CKpressed  in  the  term  of  the  period  of  virih^. 
The  first  old  age  begins  at  70,  and  lasts  till  85  years  \  and  at  85  begins 
the  second  and  last  old  ageu 

This  exceeding  prolongation  of  the  different  ages,  ?riikdi  will  af^pear  to 
correspond  more  to  what  theoreticaUy  should  be  the  case  than  to  what 
virtuuly  is  so,  is  founded  on  the  fiust  ^t  at  10  years  of  age  Ihe  second 
teething  terminates;  at  20  years  of  age  the  development  of  die  bones 
ceases ;  and  at  40  jeavs  of  age  increase  of  growth  has  an  end,  and  what- 
ever aogmentaticm  there  is  in  vobune  is  mere  fiUty  aceomidation.  A 
last  condition,  wfaidk  Flourena  designates  as  one  of  invigoration — an 
interna],  deep-seated  action,  whidi,  extending  to  the  most  remote  tissues 
of  the  body,  gives  to  them  all  firmness  and  finish,  and  renders  all  the 
functions  more  perfect  and  all  the  organs  more  complete—takes  place 
from  40  to  55  yean  of  age^  and  prolongs  itself  afterwards^  more  or  less, 
to  65  or  70  years*. 

At  70  old  age  commences*  The  physudoj^stB  of  olden  times  used  to 
distinguish  two  kinds,  or  rather  two  provisions  of  forces — ^the  forces  in 
reserve  and  the  forces  in  use  ;  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  etrer  in  posse^ 
et  vireB  m  adu;  or,  as  Barthes  called  them,  the  radical  forces  and  the 
acting  forces.  In  yoath  there  is  a  large  amount  of  force  in  reserve  :  it 
is  the  progressive  diminuticD  of  these  disposable  forces  which  give  to  old 
age  its  physiological  character.  So  long  as  an  old  man  only  employs 
Ids  active  nowezs,  he  does  not  perceive  tfiat  he  has  lost  anything;  bnt  the 
moment  wit  he  exceeds  the  limits  of  his  usual  active  powers,  he  fe^ 
fetigued  and  exhausted ;  he  perceives  that  he  has  no  secret  resources,  and 
that  the  abundant  forces  in  reserve  in  yontb-time  are  no  longer  at  his 
command. 

'<  Wh^  one  knows^"  M.  Reveill6  Farise  remarks  in  a  very  able  w(Mrfc 
cm  old  ace,  "  that  there  is  in  each  of  car  organs  two  partienlar  forces, 
which,  uthongh  in  reality  identical,  are,  the  one  daily  ttid  haUtoal  and 
always  in  use,  the  other  secret  and  in  reserve,  only  manifestii^  themselves 
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upon  extraordinary  occasions,  a  wise  man  is  induced  never  to  oonunit  an 
excess.  It  is,  indeed,  upon  the  occasion  of  these  excesses  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  of  reserve  is  necessary ;  hut  as  these  forces  can 
only  he  recoyered  with  difficulty  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  greater  or  less 
time,  it  will  he  felt  that  they  should  he  had  recourse  to  as  seldom  as 
possihle,  and  that  more  particularly  in  old  age,  when  the  organism  is 
weakened  by  the  lapse  of  years.'' 

M.  Reveille  Parise  argues  that  the  period  of  general  decline  hegins 
with  the  lungs  ;  but  M.  Flonrens,  we  think  with  great  justice,  combats 
this  idea,  and  considers  old  age  not  as  a  local  but  as  a  (general  pheno- 
menon. Nor  is  it,  indeed,  always  the  same  organ  in  which  the  effects  of 
age  are  first  manifested,  but  rather  in  one  or  another,  according  to  dr- 
cumstances  and  to  individual  constitutions.  In  considering  the  manper 
in  which  old  age  operates,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  principle 
of  life^  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  is  eminently  an  exciting,  an  impul- 
sive, and  a  motive  power.  '<  It  is  taking  a  very  false  notion  of  life,"  says 
Cuvier,  '*to  consider  it  as  a  simple  bond  which  keeps  together  the 
elements  of  the  living  body,  whilst  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  spring  that 
moves  them  and  transports  them  incessantly.  There  is  an  incessant 
mutation  and  renovation  of  parts  going  on ;  force  alone  is  persLstant, 
matter  constantly  changing ;  we  cannot  keep  what  we  have,  we  can  only 
keep  repairing  what  is  lost;  with  old  age  the  forces,  by  which  form  is 
sustained  amidst  a  continusi  waste,  beg^  to  decline,  till  they  ultimately 
fail  altogether,  which  would  be  a  natiural  in  opposition  to  an  aocidenttu 
death." 

Bat  while  we  cannot  grow  aged  without  a  decline  of  our  physical 
powers,  the  moral  and  intellectual  man  rather  gains  by  increase  of 
years.  Who  has  not  read  the  "  Treatise  on  Old  Age"  of  Cicero  ?  a  work 
of  which  Montaigne  said,  ^'  It  gives  me  a  wish  to  grow  old."  Another 
work  on  old  age,  the  effect  of  which  is  most  consoling  and  instructive, 
and  to  which  we  shall  soon  refer  more  at  length,  is  that  of  Louis 
Cornaro.  The  book  of  Cicero  convinces,  because  it  is  written  with  a 
master's  hand,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  an  elevated  philosophy. 
That  of  Cornaro  carries  vrith  it  the  reader,  because  it  is  written  by  a  wise 
and  amiable  old  man,  who  has  lived  a  hundred  years,  always  cheerful, 
always  gay,  always  happy  to  live.  Here  the  fiaet  convinces  still  more 
than  the  book. 

<*  In  green  old  age,"  M.  Reveille  Parise  says,  ^^  or  from  55  to  75  years 
and  beyond  that,  intellectual  life  possesses  a  remarkable  consistency 
and  solidity ;  it  is  truly  the  age  at  which  man  attains  the  perfection  of 
his  faculties."  What  M.  Parise  calls  *<  green  old  age,"  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, corresponds  to  what  M.  Flonrens  calls  ^<  the  first  old  age." 

The  celebrated  anatomist,  Duverney,  addressed  public  bodies  with  all 
the  vivacity  and  energy  of  youth  at  the  age  of  80.  La  Fontaine  penned 
some  of  his  best  verses  at  73 ;  Voltaire  was  most  philosophical  at  78. 
These  may  be  called  exceptions — ^they  are  not  so,  they  are  revelations ; 
they  show  how,  under  proper  conservative  circumstances,  certain  faculties 
remain  vigorous  and  intact.  In  youth,  attention,  lively  and  active, 
receives  impressions  quickly,  but  reflection  is  wanting;  in  manhood, 
reflection  and  attention  are  combined,  and  that  is  what  constitutes  the 
force  of  a  ripe  age ;  in  old  age,  attention  begins  to  Seal,  but  reflection 
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increaseB  ;  old  affe  is  the  epoch  when  the  human  heart  turns  back  upon 
itself  and  knows  itself  best  Buffon  called  old  age  a  prcnndioe*  ^  With- 
out our  arithmetic^''  says  the  aetiye-minded  naturalist,  who  wrote  his  best 
work,  the  *<  Epoques  de  la  Nature/'  when  he  was  upwards  of  70,  *^  we 
should  not  know  that  we  are  getting  old."  The  philosopher,  FonteneUe, 
said  at  95  years  of  age,  that  the  hanpiest  period  of  life  is  from  55  to  75; 
at  that  epoch  our  lot  is  establbheo,  reputation  made,  condition  in  life 
settled,  pretensions  discarded  or  fulfilled,  passions  calmed,  and  the  place 
which  a  man  is  destined  to  fill  in  society  determined.  He  has  no  longer 
any  illusions,  any  vain  desires  or  foolish  wishes  to  torment  him;  he  sits 
down  soberly  to  enjoy  the  position  in  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  him. 

Needless  to  say  that  a  century  of  normal  life,  and,  still  less,  two  cen- 
turies of  extreme  longevity,  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  conditions  of 
a  most  rigorous  character :  there  must  be  good  conduct  and  almost  tit- 
eessant  oceupaHon^  work  or  study,  and,  above  all,  moderation  and  sobriety 
in  everything.  The  greatest  wnters  on  the  physiological  conditions  of 
longevity  are,  beyond  compare,  Hufeland,  who  entitles  his  work  <'  The 
Art  of  Prolon^g  Life ;"  Comaro,  who  calls  his  '<  On  a  Sober  Life," 
but  adds,  '<  Means  of  Insuring  a  Long  Life  ;"  Reveille  Parise,  who  de- 
fines hygiene  to  be  '^  the  art  of  justly  estimating  one's  powers,  and  of 
exciting  and  sustainmg  them  so  as  to  preserve  life  the  most  possible,  the 
best  possible,  and  the  longest  possible/'  To  these  we  must  add  the  two 
Combes,  the  physician  and  the  philosopher,  the  one  in  his  work  on 
Physiology,  the  other  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  both 
advocating  that  enlightened  obedience  to  the  Natural  laws,  without  which 
there  is  neither  heiuth  nor  happiness,  and  most  assuredly  not  longevity. 
The  principles  advocated  in  the  present  work  by  M.  Flourens  reduce 
themselves  to  precisely  the  same  category. 

It  is  a  most  singular  &ct  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind — a  most 
remarkable  psychological  feature  of  human  society  as  at  present  con- 
stituted — that  while  the  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  of  protracting 
the  short  span  of  life,  is  so  intimatdy  interwoven  with  our  constitution, 
ihat  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  mst  principles  of  our  nature,  and,  in 
spite  even  of  pain  and  misery,  seldom  quits  us  to  the  last  moments  of  our 
existence,  tiiat  few  are  found  to  obey  the  most  simple  dictates  of  pru- 
dence in  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life.  Evil  example,  and,  we  fear  to  say, 
ignorance,  are  first  causes,  habit  another,  and  aJl  combine  to  entertain 
that  state  of  things  upon  which  that  law  of  mortality  is  founded  which  is 
the  basis  of  Life  Insurance.  Uncertain  as  is  the  life  of  any  one  indivi- 
dual, it  is  very  well  known  that  if  two  different  numbers  of  individuals,  at 
or  near  the  same  age,  be  taken,  the  number  that  will  be  left  at  tiie  end  of 
a  few  years  will  be  nearly  the  same,  if  they  mst  during  that  ii$ne  under 
similar  circumstances.  All  Life  Insurance  Companies  have  to  assume 
this  latter  condition  of  the  same  state  ci  habits  of  sodety.  Was  any 
state  of  things  to  arise  by  which  there  would  be  less  necesnty  for  a 
killing  competition  in  laliour  and  professions ;  was  greater  sobriety  and 
moderation  commonly  practisedr— and  by  sobriety  we  do  not  mean  mere 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  but  general  steadiness  of  conduct  and 
pursuits,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excesses  in  labour  and  diet — ^were  the 
passions  better  r^^ulated,  were  there  a  less  unequal  distribution  of  wraith^ 
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and  not  gluttanj , idbiies^  and  futidibwaeas  on  ihe  onesided  oppowd  4i# 
aqoaiid  want  and  mflroiiess  ixkaaaAetj  cm  the  otW;  wwe  tbe  aanitftrpr 
laim  not  a  aiaterof  mare  talk  from  Ceolrml  Boaids  and  BoaUb  of  Gw- 
^osy  Int  a  iagal  and  adentifiB  lealitjr ;  and  wen^  abova  aD  ^AiiigBi  tho 
Natinal  lava  abawycd  leEgioualy  iff  ewiy  one,  aa  tiie  gveat  niia- 
dpl68  of  aauteace^  as  an  impenoiif  daty  towsids  ounehiw  and  ouei% 
and  tfadr  infrinffeawiit  oonaidend  tobe,asit  la,  aaactoftlie  gvooBesi 
ingmtkude  towavda  oar  Creator,  die  '<  Oarlule  TaUes"  wodd  no  loi^ar 
do  for  tha  offiea  calenlatioM  of  tiie  IM&  LomivaDoe  Comoames.  Few 
iiiataaceBaareBMreBtrikii^'diantlieiiieof  Looia  Goniaroof  tiieo&eta  of 
modanitioa  ia  praloDgmg  life.  Comaro  had  Baturally  a  very  debeate 
coDStitution ;  in  his  youth  he  indulged  in  the  dissipated  life  of  iiis  4in»^ 
kis  health  gave  way,  andat  thirty-4tve  his  medicai  miaen  gsva  Mm  only 
imO'  yean  to  tiiw.  Ho  dBtaradned  from  that  naoment  to  reform;  ha 
ohangod  a  diasipatod  life  ibr  m  ngobroiie,  and  iatampcfaaoe  frr  sokiety. 
Hits  atMideration  waseven  earned  to  eKoeaa.     Twelfo  omoea  of  aolid  food. 


and  ^MBTteen  omoes  of  wme^  were  all  that  he  toc^  daily,  flsr  opwaida  of 
half  a  oeatary.  This  anxnait  of  food,  which  infthidea  bread,  moat,  and 
game  far  he  was  sn^advoeate  Ibr  vaii^,  eo  long  as  b  waa  easily  dt- 
gasted — was  divided  into  four  meak.  Whan  he  gal  vary  old,  he  ia  aaid 
£>  ham  Blade  two  maali  upon  the  yolk  of  one  e^^ ! 

'^  I  have  always  been  healthy,''  says  the  <dd  man  ia  hia  wosk,  ^  ainoa 
I  have  beea  sober.*'  fiat  Comaro  dBd  not  look  solely  to  modecation  far 
a  long  life.  ^  I  so  manasa,'*  he  aays^  ^  as  to  avoid  extremes  of  heat  or 
ooid;  I  never  indalge  in  violent  OKeneiBe^  I  avoid  late  hoars,  I  ahim  d 
piaoas  where  the  air  is  impure,  and  I  ftiafie  always  been  carefal  not  to 
expose  mysetf  to  a  Strang  wind,  or  the  emesaive  heat  of  the  son.'' 

Nor  did  he  pay  less  attention  to  the  moral  and  inteQecttta]  man.  'I 
found,"  he  says,  '*  my  condition  to  improve  materially  by  sot  giving  waj 
to  soirow,  and  by  banishing  all  aadi  thoughts  aa  were  fik^  to  beget 
care."  fie  had  eleven  graadohildien,  and  he  delighted  to  aee  tMaa 
happy  and  playful  ia  his  preseaee.  He  Kkewisa  took  an  active  inteeeat 
in  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry.  Wfaflat  he  thus  cultivated  hk  aiooal 
being  by  the  moat  healthy  exercise  of  the  heart,  he  aostained  his  intol* 
Isetual  powers  by  literary  and  scientific  parsoits.  At  eighty-three  }waia 
of  age  he  penned  a  comedy  for  his  own  amusement ;  and  he  asaistffd 
matmally  ia  the  embelHshment  and  amprovemeat  of  Veniee,  by  his  ooo- 
siderations  on  ihe  lagoons  by  which  that  city  is  anrroanded.  (TWtittstn 
i^^lle  ^^we,  1560.) 

▲  reaark  of  Gomaro*s,  whki  Flonrens  de^jhts  to  improve  upon,  is  m 
fellows :  ^Thspt  whaeh  gives  me  a  resl  p&eaaure  is  to  see  that  age  and  ex« 
perienoe  can  give  a  man  more  learning  tiian  the  schools.  Few  know  the 
reid  vaiae  <^  ten  yean  6f  a  healthy  Hfa,  at  an  age  whoa  a  maa  can  eii|Dy 
all  his  reason,  and  profit  by  all  his  expenenoe.  To  speak  o^^  of  the 
acieneas,  it  ia  eeitain  that  the  best  works  we  bare  were  written  ii| 
those  last  ten  years  whiob  the  diaapated  affect  to  despise ;  it  is  certaat 
tint  lAie  adnd  perfects  itself  in  propoition  as  the  body  ^ws  oUer: 
acianoa  amd  art  would  hate  loat  niueh  if  all  the  great  mea  wno  have  ooU 
tifated  them  bad  ahortoaed  their  days  by  ten  years.'' 

«<  i  entirely  agree  with  Conaara^"  writes  M.  Flowena,  <'  diat  the 
auad  pexfaets  Itself  in  proportion  as  the  body  grows  oUer.    £aah  age 
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veries  wlucn  are  made  by  young  men  ;  there  are  oihien  fvMcli  eaa  ealj 
beflM&ky  Mettaisnf««|*e.  Gdiko^Kfooreredflt  dM  ag*  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  the  regularity  of  the  oscillations  of  «  pflsdidaa,  hot  Hvvef 
^vM  fifty  More  be  flnnw  nt  tfie  splMidid  iadncdoa  of  dM  cJiwdatfoo  o£ 
tiieUood.'' 

The  rules  of  conduct  followed  by  Comaro  in  order  to  prolong  his  lib 
are  by  no  means  recommended  to  all  alike.  His  diet  and  system  were 
adopted  for  a  weak  stomach  and  a  delkate  constitution;  and  it  would  be 
absurd^  the  physician  Ramazzini  remarked  long  ago,  to  insist  upon  strong 
and  heakhy  Doastitotiofia  loUpwiBg  ihe  same  j^gMse.  The  geaat  point 
ii  t»  possess  the  ioieUageDoe  xkeceasary  to  obserpe  foeh  sofanety  ttd 

^  ial  to 


moderation  as  we  find  to  be  beneficial  to  us  and  suitable  to  the 
vaiyuig  eirevmatanoes  of  heakh  and  tone.  The  oaly  seerei  of  joa^enty 
1$  M  sober  life — by  which  is  meant  a  weU^regnkted  UEe*  *  jrataoiiAl  Sh,  » 
vdl-^Modiieted  hk 

Itli  poflidrely  sarpeiiii^  in  &e  praseot  day,  vrhen  ihe  jpnxmplm  df 
longevity  are  reduced  to  so  simple  an  expression  as  the  obseraHwe  of  the 
.Natural  laws,  to  find  what  ecroneons  opmionB  our  fiorefadien  entertained 

rn  ae  iiaportABt  a  subject  It  w«a  especially  an  ttroneont  belief  that 
loss  h^  peesfaniaoa  Mibzievkted  life*  Lord  Baeon,  who  jJatibgniAeJ, 
pUloaophiea]]^  onpogh,  thfee  inteBtiaas  for  the  proloogBtion  ^  lift-** 
ntadatioA^/eoiiiiimptioii,  and  fmfet  reparation  and  renoinlm  of  what 
bcgiins  to  grow  old<—was  yet  jo  itf  mialea  by  fi  false  idea  of  the  Nktioii 
of  what  b  oalli  predato^  inflnenefti  aad  rttMoatory  inHneiicea,  as  to 
believe  that  tho  oinUent  oir  could  ho  veoda^  leas  predatory  hw  dwoBng 
n  eold  ohmates,  in  cams^  mmintaine,  aad  aochoritee'  odls;  or  be  kept  off 
fi»oi  the  body  by  a  dense  akiii,  &o  feaAees  of  birds,  or  the  nee  of  oflg 
nnd  OQgoents  withoat  fintmaiam.  Upon  the  same  nuatahen  pniMi|io 
Maupertius  recommended  that  the  body  shouU  be  covnsd  witti  pitdL 
Jind  Cardan  actuaUy  axgued  thot  tnaesbved  longer  than  animnls  because 
they  took  no  exercise  I 

Xossiosy  a  Dutehflun,  vng»  Kbe  Comaro^  of  a  foeUoocnsliiiitiQn.  He 
read  Comaro's  book  afier  he  had  been  condenmed  by  the  phyaiciani^ 
adopted  its  pxineiples,  and  lived  to  a  cood  oU  Bge.  He  afterwords 
t.iniisktt»ed  CotnaroV  work  into  Latin,  and  added  a  ptefiaee  on  iSne  adnaa- 
ti^of  Bobdety*  His  stnrle  is  not,  ho vever,  so  oomrincifld^  as  lihnt  of  the 
nmiaUe^  poetic,  jorons,  old  Itafian,  who  thus  finishes  bis  &st  diaeonnes 

^<8neh  is  tUs  divine  eobnety,  friend  of  nataaa,  danghter  of  naeon, 
sister  of  virtue,  companion  of  a  temperate  life ;  modest,  noble,  tognlnte^ 
^  neat  in  her  work  fihebasthej<ooiofli&,of  beaUi,of  ioy,flf  ddll» 
of  ooioDMb  nodof  aBAenetienaw«aiby«fB  welUomndni  Divine 
kwonndbcwan  Inirs  an  in  her  iurour;  behie  her^  irrc^;alarities  and  Iho 
doii«eM  that  follow  in  th6irtBmwMriahJa»doiidsba^nA^  Her 

beauty  AttBaotsaBaeiwiblehenrta;  herpradiMs^DnHBoio  aHn 
MdibmidooDnsnxwiMn^iMityfShBfamnihow  tobeecaaeihe 


and  benignant gioaniian  of  ife,  tMke  io  4e  peer  nnd  to  thanBh;  aho 
toachoB  nio4Mty  to  the  ridb»  oeoMmj  to  the  pooi?  ahe  gives  to  yonth  the 
&aaande«tainhi»oefli«^  nad<nnUea  thedUmaniodrfend  hwsalf 
froB»  death,  fiobiiety  pnnfiec  the  eenae%  mnders  inteUigeooe  fireli^ 
inparU  gaiety  to  the  Muid,  and  reoOeteaflMeqrfoitynl;  l^itiiMooiiX 
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almost  duengagedof  its  terrettrial  weight)  seema  to  enjoy  the  foretaate  of 
an  eternal  medom." 

The  roles  of  longeyitvi  aa  laid  down  in  modem  times  by  M.  Reveille 
Parise,  are  four  in  numoer: 

The  first  is  to  know  how  to  be  old.  The  expression  is  borrowed  fiom 
La  Rochefoucauld,  who  said,  "  few  people  know  how  to  be  old."  Voltaire 
also  wrote: 

Qui  n'a  pas  Fesprit  de  son  &ge 
De  son  ige  a  tons  les  malhennl. 

which  oonreys  best  the  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  knowing  how  to  be 
old — ^that  is  to  say,  to  know  how  to  conduct  oneself  with  propriety  in 
old  age. 

The  second  rule  is  to  know  oneself  well,  which,  like  the  former,  is 
a  philosophical  precept  f^plied  to  medicine.  *^  And  why,"  asks  M.  Re- 
veille .  Farise,  struck  with  the  same  agreement,  '^  have  philosophy  and 
medicine  so  many  relations?  Because  happiness  and  health  are  united  and 
inseparable." 

The  third  rule  is  to  dispose  suitably  of  habitual  life — that  is,  to  dispose 
of  the  detuls  of  duly  life  with  propriety  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Natural  laws.  It  is,  m  fact,  the  aggregate  of  good  physical  habits  which 
constitute  health,  as  it  is  the  aggregate  of  go^  moral  habits  which  con* 
stitute  happiness.  Old  men  who  go  dailj^  through  the  same  well-regpilated 
routine  of  life,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  Uieir  social  position  with  the  same 
moderation,  the  same  taste,  and  the  same  enjoyment,  live  almost  for  ever. 
*^  My  miracle  is  to  live,"  said  Voltaire ;  and  if  the  foolish  vanity  that 
never  gets  old,  to  use  an  expression  of  Buffon's,  had  not  made  him 
exchange  the  quiet  of  his  country  residence  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  for 
the  turmoil  and  agitation  of  Paris,  at  eighty*fbur  years  of  age,  his  miracle 
might  have  lasted  a  century. 

*<  No  one  would  believe,"  says  M.  Reveille  Parise,  *^  how  far  a  little 
health,  properly  cared  for,  can  be  made  to  go."  *'  To  use  what  one  has^ 
and  act  in  all  things  according  to  one's  forces,  such  is  the  rule  of  the 
wise  man,"  wrote  Cicero. 

The  fourth  rule  is  to  combat  every  symptom  of  sickness  at  the  very 
first  We  have  already  seen  that  in  youth  life  is  as  it  were  seconded  by 
another  life ;  that  in  reserve  of  life  in  activity,  there  is  also  a  life  in  power. 
In  old  age  there  is  only  one  life ;  and  hence  everything  that  tends  to 
exhaust  that  must  be  cut  short ;  for  there  are  no  other  vital  resources  to 
have  recourse  to. 

Such  are  the  four  fundamental  rules  laid  down  by  M.  ReveiU6  Parise. 
With  these  four  rules,  and  that  consideration  of  their  practical  application 
to  diet,  exercise,  labour,  exposure,  and  all  other  nabits  of  life,  which 
cannot  but  strike  the  most  unintellectual  reader,  how  long  can  one  live  ? 
One  will  not  live  for  ever,  but  one  will  live  all  one's  life — ^that  is  to  say, 
all  that  the  particular  constitution  of  each  individual,  combined  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  constitution  of  the  species,  will  permit. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  health  which  is  only  to  be  sus^ 
tained  by  ceaseless  watching  and  care  is  of  itself  a  tedious  disease.  Such 
an  argument  attests  at  once  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of 
longevity,  and  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  value  of  life.     To  a  person  who  is 
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once  soundly  imbued  with  ihe  necessity  of  moderation  and  sobriety  there 
is  no  more  watching  requisite  to  avoid  error  than  there  usually  is  from 
tumbling  down,  being  run  over,  or  any  of  the  thousand  accidents  to  which 
we  are  daily  exposed :  as  to  care,  all  experience  shows  that  the  man  who 
is  in  that  state  of  mind  and  body  which  ensures  longevity  has  less  cares 
than  he  who  is  constantly  putting  both  out  of  order  by  his  recklessness. 
As  well  miflfht  a  man  discard  all  thoughts  of  the  future,  as  to  discard  all 
thoughts  of  the  present.  The  very  gourmet  discusses  the  comparative 
digestibility  and  wholesomenees  of  his  high-seasoned  viands,  his  sauces, 
and  his  wines ;  why  should  not  the  ordinary  man  do  so  likewise  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  the  philosopher  has  no  occasion  to  trouble  himself  with  such 
matters ;  his  system  has  rejected  them  long  ago,  and  he  requires  neither 
care  nor  thought  for  his  mode  of  living.  A  man  in  this  world,  it  has 
been  agsun  observed,  has  his  duties  to  perform.  He  has  no  right  to 
submit  to  any  epicure  who  teaches  Um  that  he  may  be  well  by  living  idly 
and  dramissing  care.  Now  this  is  either  wilful  or  disingenuous  mis- 
representation of  the  case.  Judicious  labour,  and  almost  incessant  occu- 
pation, are  the  indispensable  conditions  of  our  being,  and  the  essentials 
of  longevity.  We  have  seen  them  insisted  upon  as  such  by  all  our  pre- 
viously-quoted authorities.  Is  it  not  possible  to  labour  and  to  do  one's 
duty  as  a  responsible  member  of  socieW,  without  recklessness  as  to  the 
present  or  the  future  ?  As  well  say  it  is  not  possible  to  do  one's  duty  in 
life,  and  not  dismiss  care.  Undoubtedly,  no  soldier  should  purchase 
safety  by  allowing  Umself  to  £Etll  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  ratner  than 
as  a  free  man  risk  hb  life  for  his  country.  But  soldiering  is  altogether 
an  exceptional  thing.  Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  people  will  tlunk 
iheir  forefathers  were  very  stupid  to  sacrifice  millions  of  lives  to  the  am- 
bition of  their  rulers.  As  it  is,  war  is  already  nearly  limited  to  the 
wielding  of  physical  power  by  the  civilised  to  keep  down  the  predatory 
excursions  of  barbarous,  or  the  aggressive  ambition  of  semi-oarbarous 
nations.  To  defend  one's  home  and  hearth  is  a  point  of  duty  which  no 
Englishman  will  ever  fail  in,  even  at  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  all  chances 
of  longevity.  Nor  would  the  philosopher  harbour  a  thought  of  deserting 
his  friends  or  relatives  when  struck  down  by  fell  disease,  because  he  knew 
that  rickness  to  be  mortally  contagious.  A  due  regard  to  the  laws  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  health  and  happiness  by  no  means  entails  a  disregard  to 
the  higher  calls  of  honour  and  duty.  On  the  contrary,  all  eiuimple  shows 
that  the  healthy  man  and  the  cheerful  man  is  always  the  most  active  in 
his  duties;  the  most  elastic  under  reverses;  the  most  willing,  ready, 
and  capable  to  aaost  others ;  and  the  most  enterprising  and  the  most 
courageous  in  trial,  adventure,  or  war. 
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A  KING  OUT  OF  HA£NZSS  » 

The  pnrate  Cfe  of  an  'Eastern,  \angl  How  liie  -wrj  words  ttvill 
Aroagb  one  t  W«  gloat  over  the  Aonght  that  some  dt  those  dadc 
mysteries,  whose  existence  is  wluspered,  wul  be  TereaSed  to  ns  :  we  ^haJDi 
!>60ome  intimate  with  the  sajings  and  doings  of  Iftie  Zenaoa,  and  find 
otmelves  mentally  enjoying  ttie  orgiies  of  a  monardi  wkose  power  is  even 
more  nnlGmited,  fer  good  or  e^  man  that  of  llie  great  Nordiem  A.wto- 
crat.  On  perasing  the  boolc  to  which  we  now  propose  to  draw  atten- 
laxxif  we  find  our  wishes  more  liian  realised,  and  we  may  yentore  to 
assert  that  its  puhlicaldon  will  throw  more  light  on  the  internal  eondilion 
of  India,  and  the  caase  of  ber  gradual  absorption  by  Jdm  Company, 
than  all  die  fiHue-hooks  beneath  whose  weig^ht  Ibe  m>rary-table8  of  oar 
ILP/s  so  jpatiendy  grsan.  Bat  there  is  a  tnte  saying  about  **  the  proof 
of  a  pndmng,*  Sec.,  and  we  cannot  do  better  to  proye  the  trodi  of  oar 
assertion  than  by  giyin?  oar  readers  a  taste 'of  its  quality,  and  assazing 
them  tibat  if  they  Eke  tne  sample,  the  remainder  of  lihe  artide  ^11  be 
equally  worth  parchaae  and  carrfnl  digestion. 

The  author  was  indaoed  to  visit  Lucknow,  partly  on  husineas,  partly 
through  the  carious  tales  be  bad  beard  in  Calcutta  about  tbe  immense 
menageries  maintained  by  the  king,  and  his  fondness  ibr  Europeans  motra 
especially.  Having  a  fnend  at  court,  be  succeeded  in  procuring  an  in- 
terriew  with  bis  mi^esly,  who  immediately  took  a  great  fancy  to  lunL 
As  be  receiyed  a  hint  that  tbere  was  a  vacant  ptaoe  in  bis  majesty's 
boasehold,  be  determined  on  applying  for  It.  But  as  no  European  could 
be  taken  into  the  ldng*s  service  wilbout  l^e  sanction  of  tbe  Besadent,  be 
was  compelled  to  apply  to  that  illustrious  man,  and  was  granted  per- 
nussion  to  take  aervioe  under  bis  Majesty  of  Oude,  **  on  oondition  tbat 
be  was  not  to  meddle  or  intermed^,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  in  tbe 
politics  of  Oude— not  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  intrigues  fbrpower  be- 
tween rival  ministers,  or  in  Hhe  quarrels  of  tiie  large  landed  S^mintefl^ 
who  were  continually  wairine  among  eacb  other.** 

The  bousebold  of  bis  majesty  contained  five  European  members,  one 
of  them  being  llie  tutor,  nominally  employed  to  teadi  the  king  EngliA. 
But  tbe  king  was  truly  a  royal  sdholar ;  and  after  bardly  ten  nunute^ 
application  to  a  page  of  the  **  Spectator^''  or  some  popular  novel,  would 
eaaaim,  ^  B<n>peiy-bop !  but  this  is  dry  work:  let  us  bsve  a  glass  of 
wine,  master  f  ibe  books  wotdd  be  throst  aride,  and  the  lesson  ended. 
Tbe  tutor  received  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  tor  giving  ibem.  Ibe 
tutor  then  was  one  of  the  king's  friends ;  tbe  librarian  (who  appears  to  be 
the  author  of  this  work),  another ;  his  portrait-painter  was  a  third ;  the 
captain  of  his  body-guard,  a  fourth  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  leasts 
his  European  barber  was  a  fifth.  The  life-history  of  this  Olivier  le  Daim 
of  the  East  is  so  romantic,  that  we  venture  to  transcribe  it. 

He  had  come  out  to  Calcutta  as  cabm-bo^r  lii  a  ship.  Having  been  brought 
up  as  a  hair-dresser  in  London,  he  had  left  ms  ship,  on  arriving  in  Calcutt^  to 
resume  his  business.    He  was  successful :  he  pushed  and  puffed  himself  into 

*  The  Private  JMe  of  an  Eastern  King.  By  a  Member  of  the  Household  of 
his  late  Mfyesty  Nnssir-u-deen,  King  of  Oude.    Hope  and  Co. 
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adtoneij.  hi  k^gik  lie  took  to  i^oipg  «p  tiv  rirar  viiftL  Eaiopem  meidbaMfiB 
for  Aale;  he  boeame,  in  faet^  viuii  is  caJjfid  tiKBoe  a  nvw-tndtr.  Aimed  «t 
Lucknow,  lie  foimd  a  leffldent^Bot  the  same  wlio  was  tiiere  when  I  eoteced  the 
Uog^s  service — anxious  to  have  his  natnrally  lank  hair  end  like  the  Govemor- 
GeneraFs.  The  Goremor-tSeneral  was  distinguished  by  his  ringlets;  and,  of 
eonane,  in  bidia  lie  is  the  dms  of  fashion  and  uie  mould  of  form.  Ttit  Resident 
would  be  like  him ;  and  the  riyer-trader  was  Bot  alMive  resuming  his  basineas. 
Marvellons  was  the  alteration  he  made  in  the  Eesidenfs  wpearance ;  and  so  the 
' — t  Saheb  himBelf  xntrodneed  the  wonder-workiiig  baroor  to  t^  king.  The 
had  pecufiadj  lank,  straight  hair;  not  l^e  most  innocent  approach  to  a 
[^  had  erer  been  seen  on  it.  !nie  barber  wrought  wonders  again,  and  the  kiqg 
was  deli&^ited.  Honours  and  weaJlii  were  showered  upon  him.  He  was  giyen 
a  tHie  of  nobifity.  ....  The  king's  favourite  soon  becomes  weatthy  in  a 
native  state.  Tne  barber,  however,  had  other  sources  of  profit  (men  to  him 
besides  facSnng;  he  suppHed  all  the  wine  and  beer  for  the  roval  table.  Nusair 
pnt  no  bounds  to  the  honours  he  heaped  upon  the  fascinating  oarber;  un3imTt>fld 
confidence  was  placed  in  him.  By  small  degrees  he  had  at  last  become  a  n^pdar 
guest  at  1^  royal  table,  and  sat  down  to  take  dinner  with  the  king  as  a  thing 
of  right;  ntsr  would  his  msgesfy  taste  a  bottle  of  wine  opened  by  any  other 
hands  tbm  the  baiber*s.  So  afraid  was  his  majesty  of  bemg  poisoned  by  his 
own  family,  that  eve^  bottle  of  wine  was  sealea  in  the  bar^rs  house  beCone 
beine  brought  to  l^e  singes  table ;  and  before  he  opoied  it,  the  little  man  looked 
earc£i]}y  at  the  seal  to  see  that  it  was  all  right.  He  tiien  opened  ft  and  todL  a 
portion  of  a  gjaas  first,  before  fiOing  one  for  the  king. 

j%e  ^sonfidenoe  wie  bnber  enjo^^ra  of  eoui'vs  eoon  becane  kno'wu  uici 
In Aa,  and  the  press  fvuiid  inm  a  capital  mark  for  llieir  Gnazts  of  satire. 
**  <  The  low  menial/  as  the  Calcuita  Review  called  lum^  was  the  subject 
of  squibs,  pasqwnade^  attacks,  and  satirical  versei^  without  number;  and 
marvelloasjy  little  did  the  low  menial  4aire  -what  they  said  ^boot  jhia, 
as  kmg  as  ha  aeeamdated  rapeeB."  The  paper  most  iwefawt  in  ito 
atteeb  on  the  barber  was  the  Agra  UMar^  since  dead.  He  umiiMoHy 
«mplojwd  a  Eoropoaa  deik  in  the  Resident's  ofiSoe,  to  answer  these 
trtfeacxs  in  a  Oalcuttn  papery  wtni  which  he  corresponded,  and  for  tins 
received  ten  pounds  a  month.  Surely  it  might  have  been  worth  a  little 
moie. 

Our  aothor  natnraUy  evinced  mu^  cnriosily  to  aee  this  gpneat  ■■»» 
and  his  wishes  were  gratified  at  the  £sst  dmaer-party,  when  the  Imog 
made  his  appeaanee,  leaning  on  the  ana  o£  his  favoavite.  Of  the  two^ 
the  king  was  moeh  the  tiUiar^  the  hvomie  the  more  astiaeahg  mad 
healthy'lookiag.  His  majesty  was  dreesed  in  it  black  Eaglieh  salt;  and 
an  ordmary  UmIc  silk  tie  imd  pateBt4aadier  boots  ^ompbtni  his  ooitamo 
''He  was 4  jMntleaudy-looking  man,  not  without  a oertein  kingly  giaoe; 
Us  air  and  %iire  a  complete  oooteast  to  that  of  his  con^aakmi  on  wham 
natase  had  indelibly  stamped  the  ehariff  tnrintaf  i  of  vulgaosty.  Both  woe 
•dnessed  siaailariy ;  sad  m  contrast  they  presented  waa  aoade  all  the 
move  strikiag  by  the  outward  haUluneats  in  whieh  thej  nesemUed  eadi 
other." 

The  dinner  was  qmte  fianopean,  save  and  eaeoept  in  the  presenea  «f 
dancing^girls,  whom  wo  do  not  nsaaUy  sea.  The  oookery  wna  oneeileBi'; 
liar  a  Franchmaa  preaided  in  the  royal  kitchen — a  oook  wbohadfematlf 
hean  Cbrdkm  M^  in  the  Caleatta  Bengal  r 


ICMu  AflberdiHier  these  was  m 
&pky  of  pi»netB»  and  the  king  did  a^trenaendonsly  clever  im^  at  whiAj 
of  eemw^  aU  lai^hed  heartily,  by  eotta^  the  strings  withnpw«f 
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wAaaats.  After  thiB  briUiaat  feat  had  been  repeated  seyeral  timesi  the 
long  applied  himself  with  fresh  Tigour  to  the  botde,  until  consciousness 
was  almost  gone ;  and  he  was  then  assisted  by  the  female  attendants  and 
two  sturdy  eunuchs  behind  the  curtain,  and  so  off  into  the  harem.  But 
the  king,  when  in  good  temper,  was  fond  of  harmless  jokes ;  the  following 
anecdote  will  serve  as  a  sample : 

We  were  in  a  large  walled-in  earden  at  Chami-gaii^,  one  of  the  park  palaces, 
where  animal  fights  often  took  place.  The  sarden  might  haye  been  some  three 
or  four  acres  in  extent,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  high  walL  Some  one  had  been 
describing  the  ji^ame  of  leap-frog  to  his  majesty,  or  else  he  had  seen  some  pic- 
tures of  it,  and  it  had  taken  his  fancy  mightily.  The  natives  were  left  without 
the  ffarden,  the  heavy  gates  were  swung  to,  and  his  majesty  commanded  that  we 
shoud  forthwith  begin.  The  captain  of  the  body-guard  made  a  back  for  the 
tutor,  the  librarian  stood  for  the  portrait-painter.  Away  we  went,  like  school- 
boys, beginning  with  very  "low  backs,"  tor  none  of  us  were  highly  expert  in 
the  game,  but  gradually  making  backs  higher  and  higher.  Tutor,  barber,  cap- 
tain, librarian,  portraLt-painter— off  we  went  like  overgrown  schoolbovs,  now  up, 
now  down.  It  was  hot  work,  I  assure  you.  The  kii^,  however,  diu  not  stand 
long  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  scene;  he  would  try  too.  His  majesty  was  very 
thin,  and  not  over  strong.  I  happened  to  be  nearest  him  at  the  time,  and  he 
ran  towards  me,  calling  out.  I  maae  a  back  for  him,  and  he  went  over  easily 
enough.  He  was  very  light  and  a  good  horseman,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  the 
vault :  he  then  stood  for  me.  I  would  have  given  a  sood  deal  to  be  excused; 
but  he  would  not  have  it  so,  and  to  have  refused  womd  have  been  mortally  to 
offend  him.  I  ran,  vaulted ;  down  went  the  back,  down  I  went  with  it ;  ana  his 
majesty  the  king  and  the  author  of  these  reminiscences  went  rolling  together 
amongst  the  flower-beds.  He  got  up  annoyed.  ''  Boppery-bop,  but  you  are  as 
heavy  as  an  elephant !"  he  exchumed.  I  was  afraid  he  woula  have  been  in  a 
passion,  but  he  was  not.  The  barber  adroitly  made  a  back  for  him  forthwith, 
and  over  he  went  blithely.  The  tutor,  a  thin,  spare  man,  was  the  light^t  of  our 
party,  and  the  king  made  a  back  for  him,  and  succeeded  in  setting  him  safely 
over.  It  was  then  all  right.  Away  they  went,  vaulting  ana  standing,  round 
and  round,  until  majesty  was  tired  out,  and  wanted  icM  claret  to  cool  him. 
The  game  was  frequently  repeated  afterwards. 

Another  royal  amusement  was  snow-balling;  not  with  real  snow,  of 
eourse,  but  with  lar^  yellow  flowers.  One  of  the  party  had  been  ^ving 
the  king  a  description  of  English  sports ;  and  a  word  was  let  fall  about 
snow  and  snow-balling.  The  king  pulled  some  of  these  yellow  flowers 
and  threw  them  at  the  librarian.  Like  good  courtiers,  all  followed  the 
example,  and  soon  every  one  was  peltbfi;  right  and  left.  The  king 
-enjoyed  the  sport  amasdngly.  Before  they  had  concluded  they  were  all  a 
mass  of  yellow  leaves ;  they  stuck  about  in  their  hab  and  dothes,  and  on 
the  king's  hat,  in  a  most  tenacious  manner.  But  it  was  enough  that  the 
king  was  amused.  He  had  found  out  a  new  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  it  as 
long  as  the  yellow  flowers  were  in  bloom.  With  such  a  king,  and  among 
people  so  obedient  to  authority  as  the  Indians,  it  may  be  easily  believed 
that  £Eivoaritism  was  unbounded.  The  barber  made  the  most  ot  his  time, 
and,  it  appears,  feathered  his  nest  very  considerably.  His  monthly  bill 
was  a  perfect  treasure  of  arithmetical  art ;  and  one  which  the  author  saw, 
when  measured,  was  found  to  be  four  yards  and  a  half  long.  The 
amount  was  fr^htftd— upwards  of  ninety  thousand  rupees,  or  nine 
thousand  pounds.  It  was  paid  without  a  murmur ;  and  when  an  influ* 
ential  courtier  tried  to  draw  the  king's  attention,  some  months  later,  to 
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the  hsi  that  the  barber  was  robbing  bim  throueh  thick  and  thb,  the 
Ung  indignantly  replied,  "  If  I  choose  to  make  we  Uian  rich,  is  that 
anything  to  you — to  any  of  you  ?  I  know  his  bills  are  exorbitant ;  let 
them  be  so,  it  is  my  pleasure.  He  shall  be  rich.''  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  recipients  of  his  majesty's  fevour,  he  was  wont  to  be  terribly  capricious, 
and  a  very  slight  thing  would  make  him  as  great  an  enemy  as  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  friend.  The  stoiy  of  a  Cashmere  dancing-girl  was  a  case 
in  point.  She  was  an  ordinary  Nautch  girl ;  and  one  evening  the  king 
felt  highly  delighted  with  her  singing.  <<  You  shall  have  a  thousand 
rupees  for  this  night's  singing,"  said  the  kine.  When  leaving  the  table 
for  the  harem,  he  would  have  no  support  but  ner  arm.  The  next  evening' 
no  other  Nautch  girl  would  be  heard,  and  two  thousand  rupees  were  her 
reward.  She  grew  rapidly  in  the  royal  flavour,  and  she  was  kotooed  by 
the  whole  court.  Native  festivities  interrupted  the  dinners  for  a  week, 
and  then  the  Nautch  ^1  reappeared,  but  the  king  had  already  CTOwn 
tired  of  her.  All  at  once  he  felt  a  fancy  to  see  how  she  would  look  in  a 
European  dress.  A  gown  and  other  articles  of  female  attire  were  fetched 
from  the  barber's  house,  and  when  they  were  brought,  she  was  told  to 
retire  and  put  them  on.  The  transformation  was  wretched  :  all  her  gprace 
was  gone — her  beauty  hidden.  It  was  quite  distressing  to  see  her  dis- 
heartened look  as  she  took  her  place  again.  The  king  and  the  barber 
laughed  heartily,  while  burning  tears  pom%d  down  the  poor  girl's  cheeks. 
For  weeks  she  was  compelled  to  appear  in  this  unseemly  attire,  and  then 
she  disappeared,  and  made  no  sign. 

But  the  king  at  times  held  his  friends  in  pleasant  memory.  For 
instance,  let  us  refer  to  a  former  Resident,  with  whom  the  king  had  been 
on  very  intimate  terms.  We  will  call  him  Mr.  Smith.  The  gentleman 
had  a  very  captivating  wife,  and  scandal  did  say  that  the  king  was  fonder 
of  Mrs.  Smith  than  of  her  husband.  All  that,  however,  was  before  our 
author's  time  in  Lucknow,  so  that  he  can  only  speak  in  hearsay.  Mr. 
Smith  left  Lucknow  a  richer  man  than  when  he  entered  it  by  seventy- 
five  lacks  of  rupees — that  is  to  say,  seven  hundred  and  fifly  thousand 
pounds.  So  large  was  the  amount  invested  in  Mr.  Smith's  name  in  the 
Company's  paper,  that  an  investigation  took  place,  conducted  by  the 
Bengal  government,  with  closed  doors :  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Smith 
resigned  the  service  and  returned  to  Enffland.  But  to  prove  how  <*  the 
memory  of  the  just  smiles  sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust,"  we  may 
mention  that  the  king  would  frequently  talk  of  his  **  dearest  friend"  with 
tears  in  his  eyes — especially  after  an  extra  allowance  of  champagne — and 
sent  Mrs.  Smith,  by  a  returning  European,  his  own  beautifully  jewelled 
watch,  which  had  cost  fifteen  thousand  francs. 

Of  the  living  curiosities  of  the  palace,  there  were  none  the  account  of 
which  will  strSke  a  European  ear  as  stranger  than  the  female  sepoys. 
Our  author  had  seen  these  Amazons  pacing  up  and  down  the  entrances  to 
the  female  apartments  for  months  before  he  was  informed  of  their  real 
character.  There  was  nothing  but  the  fulness  of  the  chest  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  sepoys,  and  this  is  so  common  a  circumstance  in 
England  that  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  But  let  our  author  speak  for 
himself. 

These  women  retained  their  long  hair,  which  they  tied  up  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  there  it  was  concealed  by  the  usual  sMko.    They  bbie  the 
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gt^kassej  aoBOtttrteoiU  of  scpojE  in  Inilii>  ft  wmAsk  ad  bn^nel,  cnaftMts 
and  cartoudie-boxeB,  jaeketa  ana  white  duck  eomtunalioiu^irfakk  wg^i  be  seen 
anywhere  mBengaL  Tatended  solelj  lor  doty  in  the  palace  as  guanuma  of  the 
harem,  they  were  paraded  only  in  the  court-yards,  where  I  have  aeen  them  eoing 
-tiboQ^  their  exercise  just  like  other  sepoys.  They  were  drilled  by  one  ot  the 
■stzye  oftcers  of  the  Idng^s  army,  and  appeared  quite  faBuKar  with  afi  the  details 
of  the  banadc^jBid.  Whether  tiiey  coma  hanne  goxke  through  the  same  manocutiea 
i&  the  field  iMh  thouftndi  of  mowtached  sepoys  lound  them,  I  esnnoi  teA— - 
nrobabiy  not.  They  had  tkdr  own  aomnta  and  corporalsw  Kone  of  tkem, 
I  belie¥e»  attained  a  higher  rank  than  uat  of  sergeant.  Manj  of  Hem  were 
married  women,  oblij^ed  to  (juit  the  ranks  for  a  month  os  two  a&  a  time  occa- 
sionally. IDiey  retamed  their  places,  howeyer,  as  long  as  possible;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  fact  of  tiieir  being  women  was  pomted  out  to  me,  that  I  perceived 
their  figures  were  not  always  in  the  proportions  allotted  to  the  other  sex. 
I  have  seen  nwny  a  sergeant,  however,  in  "Bngfaml,  whose  ^^^^^  was  just  as 
(MMfr^  as  those  aanoag  tlMm  furthest  advaneed  in  pr^nancv.  Their  appearance 
was  a  pi^pnnt  snl^act  of  menmieiit  to  tiie  kia^  inio  uaual(r  ended  hb  tadina^ 
by  ordering  some  present  to  be  given  to  the  d^nonentr— dfidiai|aent,  properly  so 
called,  for  there  was  an  express  order  aninst  such  dii^gurement^  clothea  in  the 
plainest  language^  and  of  the  moat  u)aol«te  character,  posted  up  in  their 
oarracks. 

The  influMiee  of  the  buber  had  br  this  time  beeooM  so  great,  tihst  our 
anijior  fo«nd  it  imposohle  to  nmke  head  against  it*  Se? end  eanaes  oon* 
dneed  to  this  aeoendanc^*  The  low,  depraved  tastes  wfaidi  dw  king  bad 
oootracted  dnring  years  of  uueatrataad  indnlgenee,  and  an  akmost  bound- 
less command  of  wealth,  were  just  those  which  the  barber  £oiind  it  bis 
interest  to  £oster.  He  had  maos  himaeif  iieeesaary  to  the  loag^  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportvnity.  *^  Every  bottle  of  wine  eonsiimed  in  the 
pabee  pot  ioniethin|r  in  his  pocket:  it  was  his  interest,  Aefefbrs,  to 
prevent  the  king's  lenmation  m  xespeet  of  drunkezmesiL  Ewery  £avoarad 
slave^  evoy  dancing^-gid  who  atixacted  the  kis^s  nolioe,  paad  tribole  of 
his  or  her  earnings  into  the  open  palm  of  the  barlMB.  Bven  die  Nawab 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Imig^s  foreas  found  it  their  interest  to 
conciliate  the  reigning  £svaiinte  with  valnable  ptesents."  At  the  same 
time,  the  barber  eneouraged  the  king's  innate  taste  for  feeoeitj,  and  took 
every  occanon  to'  rooae  his  tiger  nature.  There  was  a  strong  feefing  of 
eniBAty  pBevaiUng  between  the  king  and  his  widesy  heeanae  diey  had 
tried  to  prevent  his  gaining  the  Musnod,  and  he  viras  always  del^fhted 
when  he  could  invent  some  scheme  to  ootn^  their  fedings.  In  tins  the 
bedber  was  his  willing  eoadjntor.  One  of  Um  vnctea^  Anoph  by  name, 
was  invited  to  £nner  fay  the  king,  and  jnade  §muM^j  intonioated-^not 
by  fair  means,  bvt  by  the  barber  coDapowndipg  for  bmi  n  bottle  of 
Madeira  more  than  half  brandy.  He  aoon  fell  off  in  a  heavy,  ktbargic 
sleep,  and  the  barber  had  an  opportunity  to  csany  out  his  viUanous 
des^lDB.  At  first  he  pnlled  the  dd  man's  iam  moostaclMv  whidi  reached 
nearly  to  his  waist,  tnmxBg  his  head,  as  he  did  so^  first  one  way,  then  the 
other.  It  was  barbarous  usage,  especiaUy  for  an  infirm  old  man ;  and 
two  of  ^  household  rose  firom  their  chans  to  interfere.  But  the  king 
was  furioofc,  ^  The  old  pig,"  as  he  politely  termed  Ins  oncle^  ^  should  l:^ 
treated  just  as  he  and  me  khan  pleased*"  The  barber  tlien  procured  a 
piece  of  fine  twine,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts,  tying  one  firmly  in 
each  moustache.  He  then  fostened  the  other  ends  to  the  arms  of  the 
chair  on  which  Ae  old  man  sat      The  king  clapped  his  hands,  and 
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laughed  loudly  at  the  ingenious  device.  The  barber  left  the  room. 
Feeling  convinced  that  some  new  trick  wa9  preparing,  the  Englishmen 
could  not  endure  it  any  longer,  and  one  of  tnem  rose  to  release  the  old 
man.  But  the  king  fiercely  bads  hiia  begoae^  and  our  author  accom- 
panied him,  feeling  his  powerlessness  to  sway  the  king  in  his  present 
enatement.  Ther  heara  eobseqaeiilly  wfcat  oecorred  after  thm  de- 
parture. The  bavber  iBiuRked  ^nth  eeme  fireircNrks  juel  after  tliey  had 
left  Tbey  were  let  off  tmder  tbe  M  maa'e  ehatr.  Hie  1^  of  ike 
YmfcTtdnate  uncle  were  seordbed  and  btunit>  and  he  seised  the  anas  of 
the  chair  widi  Ins  handi^  and  started  to  his  feet  Two  kMsks  of  hair  were 
torn  fironi  Ida  upper  lip  as  he  did  so,  and  a  portioo  (^  die  ddn  with  tiwm.- 
The  bfeod  flawed  fi^h  from  the  wound,  and  the  dranlccnness  of  the 
sofiSner  Aapneaied.  He  left  the  f«x>ni,  tfaankbg  ihe  Idng  for  his  enter* 
tainment,  and  regielting  that  the  bkedbg^ef  his  nose  prevented  him  Ikom 


After  tins  outrage,  the  aetirve  enmitr  of  the  king's  finmly  was  aioased. 
All  Lncknow  was  in  eommotifoo*  Tbe  royal  troops  were  beaten  by  the 
insmgenti,  and  the  long  demanded  assistanee  from,  the  Resident,  who, 
however,  reined  it,  reeommending  htm  to  make  a  trip  wMi  Ids  family. 
After  a  week  of  wtter  coofnnon  a  hoQow  peaee  was  patched  up.  Ilie 
absence  of  the  barber,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  on  amisskm  to  Caleotta^ 
gave  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  other  EuroMms  to  Rmonstrate,  and 
Siey  obtained  a  prounse  from  the  king  that,  on  his  retnrn,  he  should  be 
kept  to  his  own  station,  and  not  be  permitted  to  join  the  dinner-parfy. 
But,  alas!  these  good  reeolotioos  faded  away  on  the  berbev^s  return,  and 
a  crisis  inevitably  took  plaee,  the  resolt  of  which  was  tfiat  onr  author 
and  his  friend  resimed  tbeir  functions  and  ouitted  Lueknow. 

A  ftw  woffds  wtU  complete  the  story  of  Noskt^s  fife :  '^  The  power  of 
die  barber  giew  daily  greater.  His  nride  increased  widi  his  power,  and 
no  Emits  vrere  set  to  the  caprices  and  wild  pranks  of  despotie  anthority 
and  reckless  depravity  combined.''  This  state  of  things  eoukl  not  last 
long :  the  eaergt^  remonstrances  of  the  Resident  Ibim  ihe  king  at  last 
to  part  with  his  favourite,  who  left  Lncknow,  it  is  said,  with  240,000/. 
But  this  was  sealing  the  king^s  death-warrant  His  fiuidly  soon  obtained 
influence  in  Ae  pdaoe— the  king  was  poisoned ;  and  one  of  Us  uncles, 
whom  he  had  treated  so  badly,  succeeded  him  on  the  Mnsnnd.  But  ^ 
future  catreer  of  the  barber,  as  we  have  heard  it,  will  also  serve  to  point 
a  moral  if  not  to  adorn  a  taJe.  On  his  return  to  Ei^land,  he  took  a 
finHTf  to  speeolatittg,  and  after  a  tune,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  tried  to 
outvie  tbe  osy  in  the  shape  of  a  railway  king.  His  speeulations  were 
unsneeessfal :  he  lost  aD  his  ill-gotten  weami,  was  compelled  to  go  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  and  is  now  to  be  found  as  conductor  of  a  'bosy  from 
his  bffy  position  probaMy  speeohtting  on  the  vanity  of  all  boman  wirfies. 

In  takmg  leave  of  this  most  interesting  book,  we  must  iM  omit  men* 
tioning  that  it  contains  some  most  gittphic  aoeomitB  of  the  animal  fights 
for  which  Lncknow  was  once  fiunoos,  from  vrhkdi  onr  limits  wotdd  not 
permit  ns  to  cdl  any  extracts,  bat  whaeh  aie  equally  well  deseorving 
pemsai  as  the  portions  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention. 
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BT  AH  BYE- WITNESS. 

When  the  Chamber  assembled  again,  the  deputies  of  the  more  mode- 
rate party  proposed  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  Pope,  expressive  of  their 
loyalty  and  sabmisaion ;  but  the  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Prince  of  Ca- 
nmo,  then  better  known  in  Rome  as  the  Citizen  Bonaparte.  The  Pope,  who 
was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  republican  motion^  which  lie  had* 
no  means  of  resisting,  resolved  to  fly  from  his  capital,  and  this  determi- 
nation was  approved  and  strengthened  by  the  counsels  of  the  foreign 
diplomatists,  who  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  powers  they  represent^, 
an  asylum  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Berlin,  Munich,  or  Brussels. 

But  watched  in  lus  palace,  and  surrounded  by  the  armed  revolutionists, 
the  Pope  could  only  withdraw  from  Rome  by  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his 
gaolers  and  effecting  a  secret  flight.  This  alternative  was  then  resolved 
on  in  the  private  deHberations  of  the  Pope  with  the  corps  diplomatic. 
As  the  road  to  Cirita- Vecchia  was  too  much  frequented  to  afford  a  chance 
of  safety,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  travel  by  land,  and  in  disguise^ 
to  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 

On  the  24th  of  November  the  Pope  fdgned  indisposition ;  and  having 
supped  early,  he  retired  to  his  room,  after  having  spoken,  with  even  more 
than  his  accustomed  kindness,  to.  those  of  the  noble  guard  who  were  in 
waiting  on  him,  and  expressing  the  eratitude  with  wfuch  their  devoted- 
ness  had  inspired  him.  He  divested  himself  of  the  pontifical  habiliments, 
and  assumed  the  simple  dress  of  a  priest.  The  Dae  d'Harcourt,  the: 
French  ambassador,  remained  behind  for  some  time,  as  if  engaged  with 
the  Pontiff  on  business ;  and  then  rang  a  bell  to  dismiss  the  noble  g^ard 
from  the  ante-room,  as  was  usual  when  the  Pope  retired  to  rest  The 
lights  in  the  palace  were  then  extinguished,  and  the  Pope  passed  through 
the  darkened  saloons,  accompanied  by  the  head  of  his  household,  Filippani, 
his  valet,  and  Monsignor  Stella.  At  the  gate  they  found  a  hired  camaee, 
in  which  the  Pope  placed  himself,  accompanied  by  Monsignor  Stella ;  his 
valet  got  1^  bemnd,  and  Coimt  de  Spaur,  the  Bavarian  minister,  seated 
himseU  beside  the  coachman. 

<<  Addio,  Signer  Abbate,"  said  Filippani,  as  the  carriage  drove  off — 
for  the  palace  gate  through  which  they  passed  was  guarded  by  sentinels 
of  the  civic  guard.  Alitde  beyond  Ancia,  the  Countess  de  Spaur  awuted 
the  fugitive,  and  conveyed  him,  in  her  travelHng  carriage,  safely  across 
the  Neapolitan  frontier.  The  Pope  rested  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  whtbt 
Monsieur  de  Spaur  proceeded  to  announce  to  the  king  that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  had  taken  refuge  in  his  dominions.  The  king  hastened  to  give 
him  welcome ;  and  the  narrow  limits  of  Gaeta  soon  received  within  their 
precincts  the  chief  persons  of  both  courts. 

As  soon  as  the  diplomatic  body  arrived  at  Gaeta,  the  Pope  protested 
against  the  acts  which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  violence  previous 
to  his  departure  from  Rome.  He  dissolved  the  ministry  of  the  16th  of 
November,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  carry  on  the  government. 
Rome  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  its  sovereign  to  return :  the  rope  replied 
by  a  peremptory  refusal.     Shortiy  afiter,  tiie  Constituent  Assembly  was 
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conyoked  at  Borne,  which  proceeded  at  once  to  vote  the  abolition  of  the 
papacy,  and  to  prodaim  the  republic. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1849,  the  Grand -Doke  of  Tuscany  opened  the 
Chambers  in  person  in  the  ancient  hall  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  which  had 
witnessed  the  councils  of  free  and  republican  Florence,  ere  the  ambition 
of  her  merchant-sovereiens  rendered  Tuscan  liberty  the  prey  of  the 
greatest  and  the  best  of  the  Medici.  The  erand-duke  addressed  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  a  speech  wherein  he  professed  to  feel  the 
wannest  {^probation  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  declared  that 
Tuscany  had  now  but  one  enemy  remaining,  and  that  that  enemy  was 
-^Austria  1 

The  question  soon  arose  of  submitting  to  the  Chamber  the  ministers 
fayourite  project  of  the  Italian  Constituent :  and  it  then  appeared  that  the 
soyereign  hesitated  to  carry  through  the  concerted  measure.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  plan  must  always  have  been  highly  distasteful  to 
the  prince ;  and  it  was,  at  no  time,  yery  strongly  adyocated  by  GuerrazzL 
The  latter  statesman  had  been  an  agitator  from  ambition,  as  well  as 
from  conyiction,  whilst  absolute  principles  were  in  tha  ascendant ;  but 
republicanism  formed  no  part  of  his  political  creed.  Haying  attained  to 
the  direction  of  affiurs,  the  chief  raotiyes  that  impelled  his  subsequent  acts 
were  the  promotion  of  the  war  of  independence,  the  maintenance  of 
constitutional  liberty,  and  the  security  of  the  independence  of  Tuscany. 
It  was  with  these  yiews  that,  at  a  later  period,  he  opposed  the  union  with 
Home,  which  would  haye  reduced  his  countiy  to  a  proyince  of  the  metro- 
politan state ;  resbted  the  Piedmontese  intenrention,  when  he  feared  that 
the  ambition  of  Charles  Albert  would  absorb  Tuscany  into  the  Sardinian 
monarchy;  and  finally  deferred  the  restoration  of  uie  grand-duke  until 
he  could  obtain  sufficient  guarantees  against  an  Austrian  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  the  abolition  of  popular  institutions,  which  would  be 
its  ineyitable  result. 

When  Montanelli  presented  for  the  grand«duke*8  signature  the  decree 
for  proposing  the  elections  for  the  Constituent,  the  prince  delayed  its 
execution.  Thus  unable  to  carry  out  his  programme,  Montanelli  prepared 
to  giye  in  his  resignation.  The  grand-duke  sent  for  Guerrazzi,  then 
minister  of  the  interior,  and  held  a  long  conferonce  with  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Hamilton,  brother  to  the  English  minister. 
The  principal  arguments  by  which  Guerrazzi  succeeded  in  changing  the 
determination  of  the  prince,  and  in  oyerruling  the  adrice  which  he 
rec^yed  from  Sir  George  Hamilton,  to  resist  the  law  for  the  Constituent, 
aro  giyen  at  length  by  Guerrazzi  himself.  That  statesman  was  of  opinion 
that  a  federal  union  of  the  states  of  Italy  would  strengthen  the  weaker 
principalities  against  the  agmssion  of  the  stronger,  and  would  especially 
senre  to  defend  Tuscany  agamst  the  ambition  of  Sardinia,  which,  if  yicto- 
rious  oyer  Austria,  would  obtain  the  soyereignty  of  all  tiie  northern  and 
central  states.  In  case  of  defeat,  Charles  Albert  incurred  but  littie  risk, 
as  the  integrity  of  Sardinia  would  be  secured  by  French  intervention ; 
whereas  the  existence  of  Tuscany,  as  a  sovereign  state,  was  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  the  Constituent  offered 
to  the  Pope,  the  grand-duke,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  a  guarantee  for 
ihe  maintenance  of  their  independence,  on  condition  of  their  adhering 
to  the  new  kingdom  of   Upper  Italy,  which  was  to  be  composed  of 
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Fifidmoni,  Lombeidjy  Venioe,  Modena,  and  Panna,  under  the  soveragntjr 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Sardmia  innflted  oa  thaee  limitationt  as  ooudi- 
tioD0  of  the  Constitueot;  iriiereas  Montanelli  reqoired  unrestnuied 
powers  for  the  depatiei.  GiuRazsi  reooociled  the  diflhreooe  hy  profmimg 
a  power  of  unfettered  action  for  the  Tueoan  deputies,  whilst  the  fUdmon- 
tese  goyemmeiit  should  retain  the  proposed  conditions  as  the  bases  of  its 
own  proceedings ;  and  he  added  the  important  modification,  that  tfa^ 
ezecutiye  power  in  Tuscany  should  possess  the  privilege  of  assigning  to 
its  own  xepresentatives  such  limitations  as  it  deemed  essentid  to  the 
safety  of  the  existing  government.  The  grand-duke  then  consented  to 
sgn  the  decreci  and  consigned  it  to  Guerrazzi,  to  be  presented  to  the 
Chamber. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Montanelli's  project  had  been,  at 
first,  accepted  by  the  fl;xand«*duke  in  ignorance  of  uie  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  it  might  expose  him,  or  whether  he  had  always  enter* 
tained,  but  concealed,  his  dislike  to  it.  Guenasn  reports  a  conversation 
that  took  place  between  himself  and  the  prince,  which  renders  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  grand-duke  strange  and  inexplicable.  When 
Guerraizi  assumed  the  duties  of  office,  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
sovereign's  real  wishes  upon  the  important  question  of  the  Constituent. 
The  gnnd-dnke  replied,  that  he  had  frankly  and  honestly  accepted  the 
ministerial  programme.  Gruerrazzi  represented  to  him,  t£at  by  so  doing 
he  might  endanger  his  crown ;  but  the  grand-duke  assured  him  that  he 
had  considered  the  danger,  and  did  not  fear  it,  because  he  was  so  well 
convinced  of  the  love  of  his  people,  tiiat  he  was  persuaded,  if  the  question 
of  government  were  referred  to  universal  suffrage,  that  the  vote  of  the 
majority  would  prove  their  attachment  to  the  constitutional  monarchy. 
Guerrazzi  expieased  the  same  conviction  ;  but  added  a  promise^  that  if 
tile  prince  should  ever  find  occasion  to  regret  having  given  his  consent 
to  the  Constituent,  he  would,  if  frankly  consulted,  endeavour  to  free  the 
grand-duke  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  this  dangerous  measure. 

It  is  also  certain,  that  at  a  later  peri^  only  a  short  time  before  the 
grand'duke  left  his  capital  for  Sienna,  Guerrazzi,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  repeated  thie  same  offer,  and  expressed  Montandli*s  willingness 
to  withdraw  from  the  administration,  convinced,  as  he  then  was,  of  his 
inability  to  carry  tinough  the  measure  to  whidi  he  was  pledged.  He 
was  of  opinion,  that  had  no  other  cause  intervened  to  frustrate  tiie 
execution  of  his  plan,  it  was  certain  that  Charies  Albert,  if  victorious  in 
the  Italian  war,  would  never  consent  to  lay  down  the  crown  which  he 
had  conquered  before  the  commisdonerB  of  the  Constituent.  Or,  if  he 
submitted  to  tiie  vain  form,  who  could  dictate  to  a  monarch  triumphant 
in  arms,  and  elated  with  success  ?  Nor  was  there  now  any  chance  of  the 
King  of  Nacles'  adherence  to  the  prcnect. 

Montanelli,  actoated  by  these  convictions^  offered  his  resignation ;  but 
in  token  of  Ids  good-will  towaids  the  ministry,  from  which  he  sepanted 
himself,  he  consented  to  accept  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Turin,  or  Paris. 
The  grand-duke  consulted  Guerrazzi,  who  willingly  undertook  to  reduce 
the  project  of  the  Constituent  into  narrower  and  more  manageable  limits. 
It  is  believed  that  the  English  minister  also  counselled  the  grand-duke 
to  accent  Montanelli's  resignation ;  but  the  prince  deeded  upon  refusing 
it,  and  naving  ordered  Montanelli  to  return  to  the  palace^  received  him 
with  the  gref^est  cordiality. 
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After  thus  rejecting  the  offer  made  to  him  by  his  two  duef  ministers 
to  liberate  him  m>m  the  obnoxious  measure  of  the  Constituent^  as  proposed 
by  Montanelli,  the  gnmd-duke,  on  the  30th  of  Jaouaiy,  adopted  the 
unfortunate  resolution  of  withdrawing  privately  to  Sienna ;  whither  he 
had  already  sent  his  £Eunily.  The  members  of  the  goyemment,  as  soon 
as  his  departure  was  known,  immediately  wrote  to  the  grand-duke, 
entreating  him  to  return  to  Florence  without  delay,  as  his  absence,  in 
moments  so  critical,  endangered  the  safety  of  the  state.  In  the  event  of 
his  refusal,  they  tendered  their  resignations.  The  grand-duke  informed 
ihem,  in  reply,  that  he  was  then  ill ;  but  assured  them  of  his  return  as 
soon  as  his  nealtii  permitted  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  In  the 
interim,  he  desired  Guaixaza  in  particular  to  watch  over  the  public 
security. 

The  ministers  then  despatched  two  confidential  messengers,  Chigi, 
general  of  the  civic  guard,  and  Peruzzi,  tiie  chief  of  the  municipality,  to 
pray  the  prince  to  return  to  the  capital  in  time  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  his  absence  tiireatened  to  occasion.  The  grand-duke  renewed  the 
assurances  to  his  council  of  his  sincere  intention  to  return  as  soon  as 
his  health  was  re-established,  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  his  ministers,  and  commanded  that  one  of  them  should 
attend  him  at  Sienna.  On  the  5th  of  February,  Montanelli,  the  chief  of 
the  council,  obeyed  the  order,  and  repaired  to  the  j;rand-duke. 

On  the  7th  of  Februaiy,  Montanelli  returned  to  Florence ;  and,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  spite  of  his  reiterated  promises  to  his 
ministers  that  he  would  return  to  the  capital  immediately,  the  grand- 
duke  fled  privately  to  San  StefiEino^  a  small  fishing-town  on  the  coast. 
It  may  fiiirly  be  asked  why  so  much  duplicity  was  employed  to  escape 
from  a  nunistry  which  had  voluntarily  tendered  their  resignation,  or  to 
avoid  the  vote  for  the  Constituent,  from  which  Guenrassi  had  offered  to 
free  him,  and  which  Montanelli  himself  was  already  prepared  to  abandon? 
The  ccmiplicity  of  the  government  with  the  republican  party  for  the 
dethronement  of  the  grand-duke  has  been  adduced  as  a  reason  for  these 
ill-advised  acts  of  the  sovereign.  But  the  subsequent  trial  of  Guerrazad 
for  high  treason  enabled  him  to  put  forward  ample  and  unanswerable 
proofs  not  only  that  he  was  not  in  league  with  that  fection,  but  that  he 
opposed  their  plans  so  powerfolly  and  so  effectually,  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  the  same  fete  as  Rossi  by  that  infuriated  party. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gnmd-duke,  alarmed  at  the  daring 'attitude 
assumed  by  the  revolutionists,  whom  he  had  hitherto  flattered,  and 
encouraged,  determined  no  lonrar  to  content  himself  with  the  offer  of 
his  mimsters  to  save  lum  finom  the  dangerous  chances  of  the  Constituent, 
but,  trusting  to  the  success  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  the  Milanese^  resolved 
to  abandon  his  dominions^  Aat  he  might  retom  to  them  again  under  the 
protection  of  forein  bayonets.  No  other  suj^Mwition  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  events  uat  ocooned.  Afker  tlie  flight  of  the  grand-duke — 
amidst  the  awakened  hopes  and  increased  audacity  which  vrere  thus 
aroused  in  the  republicans— the  ministers  had  no  cn<uoe  but  to  accept 
the  authority  ihat  was  conferred  on  them,  or  to  abandon  the  country  a 
prey  to  the  most  fearful  anarchy. 

It  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  nom  the  communicationa  of  Guerraczj,  at 
this  criffls,  with  Kgli,  the  govemorof  Leghocn^a  maaof  ultra-iepublican 
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opinioiui,  that  the  minister  employed  every  effort  to  calm  the  public 
agitation,  and  to  conceal  the  diyi«ion  between  the  prince  and  his 
council.  And  when  Guerrazzi  learnt  that  Maadni  was  expected  at 
Leghorn,  he  sent  the  following  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  governor  of 
that  city  :  ''  I  hear  that  Mazzini  is  coming.  The  government  warn 
the  governor  to  employ  every  possible  precaution.  "Hie  grand-duke  is 
absent  from  the  capital.  A  republican  movement  would  suffice  to  prevent 
his  return ;  and  tins  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  Here,  all  are 
entirely  averse  to  the  republic'' 

Many  other  documents  equally  conclusive  might  be  quoted  to  attest 
Guerrazzi's  strenuous  endeavours  to  prevent  the  republican  party  from 
stirring  at  this  perilous  crisis,  and  his  own  detenninatibn  to  .aeep  them 
down. 

As  soon  as  the  flight  of  the  grand-duke  was  known,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  such  measures  as  would  best  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  of  society  itself,  menaced  with  utter  disorganisation  by  this  unfortu- 
nate event,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  of  polilacfd  excitement  and  popular 
violence.  During  the  night  of  the  8th  of  February,  Guerrazzi  and 
Montanelli  called  to  their  presence  the  leaders  of  we  revolutionary 
dubs,  and  exhorted  them  to  assbt  in  restoring  tranquillity  by  abstaining 
from  any  acts  of  outrage.  But  the  republicans  were  too  well  aware  of 
the  favourable  nature  of  the  present  contingency  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  and  they  would  not  consent  to  lose  so  promising  an 
opportunity. 

On  the  following  day  the  minbters  announced  to  the  Chambers  the 
departure  of  the  grand-duke  for  San  Ste(ano,  and  read  the  letter  in 
which  he  commanded  them  to  publish,  without  delay,  his  determination 
to  retract  his  consent  to  the  project  of  a  law  for  the  Constituent. 

<*  I  beg  the  administration,"  it  said,  ^*  to  g^ve  publicity  to  the  whole  of 
the  present  declaration,  that  every  one  may  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  occasion  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  negative  that 
I  now  give  to  the  sanction  of  Uie  law  for  the  election  of  Tuscan 
representatives  to  the  Italian  Constituent ;  and  if  this  publicity  is  not 
completely  given  with  the  greatest  despatch,  I  shall  be  constrained  to  do  it 
myself,  m>m  the  place  to  which  it  may  please  Providence  to  remove  me." 

No  sooner  was  the  communication  from  the  sovereim  read,  than 
Niccolini,  the  head  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  clubs,  burst  into  the 
Chamber,  followed  by  a  mob,  and  announced  mmsdf  as  the  bearer  of 
the  commands  of  the  people.  The  president  declared  the  Assembly 
dissolved  in  consequence  of  this  violence,  and  putting  on  his  hat,  he 
retired,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  deputies  ;  whilst  the  mob  decreed, 
by  acclamation,  the  dethronement  of  the  grand-duke,  tiie  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  nomination  of  a  provisional  government  Guer- 
razzi exhorted  the  Assembly  not  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the  mob,  but 
to  return  to  their  places,  and  confront  the  peril  which  threatened  their 
country.  Niccolini,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  still  insisted  that  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved,  and  that  the  deputies  should  descend  into  the 
public  square,  that  the  people  might  elect  a  provisionai  government.  But 
Guerrazzi  successfully  opposed  himself  to  the  violence  of  the  demagogue 
and  his  ferocious  bands ;  and  the  president^  having  been  induced  to 
return,  the  Assembly  resumed  its  sittmg.     It  was  then  proposed  by  two 
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depatiefl^  Seed  and  Tzinei,  that^  as  the  eountry,  in  ihese  terrible  moment^ 
lemained  without  a  government,  they  should,  accede  to  the  wisheg  of  the 
people,  and  provide  for  the  public  safety  by  naming  a  provi«ional 
goremment.  The  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted ;  and  the  votes  of 
that  day  comprise  the  names  of  Don  Andreo  Corsini,  Duke  of  Capigliano^ 
and  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  actual  government  of  Tuscany 
(December,  1853).  The  members  of  the  new  government,  consisting  of 
Guenazri,  MontaneUi,  and  Mazzoni,  were  earned  by  the  people  down  to 
the  Piazza,  before  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the  Chamber  met ;  and 
the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  confirmed  by  public  acclamation,  placed  the 
three  popular  leaders  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

The  mob  then  proceeded  to  commit  every  excess  of  frantic  outrage. 
The  arms  of  the  grand-duke  were  torn  down  wherever  they  were  to  be 
found,  but  the  government  removed  them  from  many  places  to  prevent 
the  violence  of  Uie  people ;  trees  of  liberty  were,  planted  in  every  quarter 
of  the  town ;  and  the  republican  press,  under  the  direction  of  Uie  dubs, 
published  the  most  inflammatory  addresses,  urging  the  instant  union  of 
the  state  into  a  joint  republic  with  Rome,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine.  Possessing  no  materud  force  whatever  to 
restrain  these  excesses,  Guerrazzi  yet  opposed  himself  to  them  with  his 
utmost  power,  and  neglected  no  means  by  which  he  might  curb  the 
violence  of  the  democratic  faction,  which — tnrough  the  preponderance  of 
the  dubs — ^now  ruled  the  country  with  arbitrary  sway.  His  chief  object, 
at  this  time,  was  to  postpone,  by  every  possible  method,  the  union  with 
Borne,  and  the  consequent  proclamation  of  the  republic ;  and  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Chambers  ne  purposed  to  appeal  to  the  country.  There 
was  no  room  whatever  to  doubt  that  this  reference  of  the  question  of 
government  to  universal  suffrage  would  be  answered  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  with  a  vote  for  the  return  of  their  legitimate  sovereign^ 
to  whom  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  espedally  the  rural  populationi 
was,  at  that  time,  sincerdy  attached.  There  is  also  little  doubt  tiiat, 
bearing  in  mind  the  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
liberty  which  would  arise  from  the  popular  vote,  Guerrazzi  preferred  to 
cflbct  the  restoration  of  tbe  monarchy  in  Tuscany  by  means  of  this 
appeal.  But  his  aim  was  frustrated  by  the  acts  ot  men  certainly  less 
capable-— perhaps  less  honest— than  himself.  Yet  Guerrazzi's  sincerity 
in  opposing  the  republic  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Boman  Assembly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  offered  to  him,  as  the  price  of 
the  immediate  proclamation  of  the  union  of  the  Boman  and  Tuscan  States, 
a  seat  as  triumvir  of  the  joint  republic.  Guerrazzi  not  only  refused  the 
offer,  but  was  the  constant  and  successful  opponent  of  the  union  of  the 
two  states,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Tuscany. 

On  the  18th  of  February  an  immense  mob — ^incited  by  the  armed 
and  desperate  exiles,  who  filled  the  town  and  chiefly  composed  the  dubs 
— collected  before  the  Palace  of  the  Assembly,  in  order  to  compel  the 
government  to  proclaim  the  republic  upon  the  spot.  Niccolini  harangued 
the  people,  and  represented,  in  the  most  violent  terms,  that  Gruerrazri  was 
deceiving  them ;  that  he  was  a  determined  enemy  to  the  republic,  and 
acting  in  the  interests  of  the  srand*duke ;  that  it  was  no  longer  the  duty 
of  the  people  to  suffer  themsdves  to  be  trifled  with.  The  moment  now 
arrived  for  tiiem  to  force  their  way  into  the  palace,  and  compd  the 
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Assembly  to  piodaini  the  repaUio ;  and  if  the  chief  of  the  proTisionsl 
goyemment  continued  to  oppose  himself  to  the  wishes  of  tne  people^ 

dice  demanded  Aat  he  should  be  hurled  down  from  the  windows  of  the 
,  to  meet  the  fate  that  awaited  ibe  enemies  of  liberty.  Excited  bj 
the  furious  declamations  of  their  tribune^  the  people  burst  into  tfie  haft 
of  the  Assembly,  threatening  death  to  Guerrasai  if  the  republic  were  not 
instantly  proclaimed;  and  the  witnesses  of  that  feaifid  scene  expected 
every  moment  to  see  the  menace  carried  into  execution. 

But  the  ready  wit  of  the  statesman  saved  himself  from  the  deadly  peri^ 
and  his  country  from  the  impending  evil.  He  replied  that  he  was  wiMine 
to  proclaim  the  republic  as  soon  as  two  thousand  Florentines  shoula 
appear  in  arms  to  support  the  new  form  of  government.  The  people 
replied,  witii  loud  acclamations,  that  thirty  thousand  were  ready  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  cause.  *'  Two  thousand  are  enough,**  replied  Guerrasri. 
But  in  accordance  with  his  sagacious  anticipation,  two  thousand  were  not 
fotmd  willing  to  6ght  for  a  republic 

After  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  Venice  had  withdrawn  h^aelf  from 
the  union  with  Piedmont ;  the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  there  by 
Charles  Albert  were  driven  out  of  the  town ;  and  Manin  was  re-established 
in  his  former  authority,  as  chief  of  the  republic.  In  the  autumn  of  1 848, 
Manin  had  neUared  the  fortifications  of  Venice ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Roman  and  Neapolitan  reinforcements,  the  garrison  had  been  able  not 
only  to  hold  out  the  town,  but  had  repulsed  the  Austrians,  witii  the  loes 
of  seven  hundred  men  and  eight  pieces  of  artillery.  The  rich  voluntarily 
contributed  their  money,  their  jewels,  and  their  pkte  to  supply  tiie 
expenses  of  the  war;  but  the  recal  dF  the  Neapolitan  troops  greatiy 
weakened  the  means  of  defence. 

In  February,  1849,  some  changes  had  been  made  in  the  form  of 
government,  which  was,  however,  still  conducted  by  Manm,  aided  by  a 
responsible  council. 

The  12th  of  March,  1849,  was  the  term  of  the  armistice  concluded 
between  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Marshal  Radetsky.  Gioberti  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  Piedmontese  rainistiy,  which  warmly  advocated  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  Austria.  The  Chambers  hesitated  at  the 
renewal  of  the  unequal  contest ;  but,  after  a  dissolution,  the  new  AssemUv, 
composed  of  much  less  moderate  elements  tiian  the  last  Chamber,  eageny 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  ministry.  But  Gioberti's  government 
terminated  abruptly,  through  a  division  in  the  calnnet,  consequent  upon 
a  proposed  intervention  in  Tuscany.  Gioberti,  a  aealous  ccmstitutionalist, 
duigentiy  strove  to  avert  the  chances  of  an  Austrian  occupation  of  the 
Tuscan  States ;  Piedmontese  troops  were  offered  to  the  grand-duke  in 
support  of  his  authority  in  Florence ;  and  the  agents  of  foreign  courts 
counselled  the  acceptance  of  this  succour,  which  at  once  offered  a  gua- 
rantee against  Austrian  interventi<m,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  Gioberti's  colleagues  in  office,  of  far  more  extreme  opinions 
than  himself,  refused  to  sanction  an  interference  of  which  the  object  was 
the  restoration  of  Leopdd  II.  The  Chamber  upheld  the  extreme  party 
in  the  administration  ;  and  Gioberti  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
goy«mment.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to 
reside ;  and,  four  years  after,  he  died  in  that  city. 

The  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  delayed  and  hesitated  for  a  while  at  San 
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Stefima;  gare  the  most  pontm  aaiiifaaieei  to  the  feteign  diplonMidsts 
who  attended  him  that  he  would  not  leare  the  oountry ;  and  within  • 
ftw  hoon  after  he  had  made  that  promifle,  embavked  on  board  an  Englkh 
war-steamer  which  had  been  plaeed  at  hb  diaponl,  and  sailed  Ibr  Nanhau 
Yarioas  pretexts  were  addaoed  for  the  adoption  of  this  step>  which 
probably  formed  ih»  completion  of  his  plan.  A  letter  from  the  Fope  wis 
said  to  have  advised  it ;  and  it  has  also  been  affirmed  that  he  was  eonw 
pelled  to  fly  by  the  adnmoe  of  a  colomn  of  the  cific  goaxd,  sent  against 
him  by  Pigli,  the  eovemor  of  Leghorn*  But  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  fact  that  we  gnuad-dnke^  at  that  moment,  inooired  no  danger 
whatever  from  any  ipiarter.  An  English  frigate  was  anchored  opposite 
to  San  Ste&no;  a  war-eteamer  lay  dose  to  land ;  under  the  gons  of  the 
Enffhsh  ships  no  hostile  troops  would  hare  ventured  to  attack  him  ;  and 
in  &e  event  of  danger  presenting  itself  from  any  quarter.  Captain  Ood* 
rington  had  offered  to  Und  the  marines  of  the  Thetis  for  his  protection. 

A  renewal  of  the  war  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  triumph  of  Ite 
uhn-Hberal  parkin  Piedmont.  Thekinjr»  aware  of  his  defioioiey  intlia 
necessary  means  for  prosecuting  a  snecessral  contest  against  the  renovated 
powers  oi  the  Austrian  Empire^  but  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
notions  that  dominated  the  public  mind,  resigned  himself  to  the  &te 
which  he  foresaw,  and  resumed  the  war  with  the  mekncholy  hope  that 
the  first  battle-fidd  that  witnecKd  his  defeat  would  offer  him  the  shelter 
of  a  grave. 

Charies  Albert  finmd  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  whidk  has  been 
differently  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  and  at  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  but  he  was  ill  supplied  with  money^  or  th» 
necessary  means  for  carrying  on  a  lengthened  struggle.  He  repaired 
to  Alexandria,  the  head-quarters  of  his  army,  and  at  the  news  cf  diia 
first  step  towurds  the  opening  of  a  fresh  campaign  Bresoia  rose  at  oiu% 
and  drove  the  Austrians  ima  her  walls,  after  performing  prodigies  o£ 
vakrary  which  excited  the  admiration  even  of  Geneial  Nugent,  the 
Austrian  commander,  who  was  sevetrely  wounded  in  the  combat. 

The  Piedmontese  army  had  been  demoralised  by  the  acts  of  the  levclcK 
tionarjr  agents,  who,  wnilst  they  urged  the  troops  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  bk)od  in  the  endeavour  to  exfwl  the  German  oppressum,  instigated 
them  equally  to  mistrust  the  king,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  their  allp 
important  support,  when  the  hour  of  contest  should  come  between  the 
monar^cal  party  and  the  promoters  of  anacdiy. 

The  kine  resigned  the  command  of  the  forces  to  General  Chraanowsky, 
a  Pole,  under  whose  orders  the  two  young  prinees  and  the  Sardinian 
genends  were  placed.  On  the  21st  of  Mam,  the  two  armies  were  in 
presence  of  each  other  at  Mbntarm.  The  Piedmontese  general,  Be^ 
obtained  brilliant  success  in  a  partial  engagement  at  Sfanssca,  and  took 
a  mat  number  of  prisonersL  The  Savoyard  troops  distinguished  thsoa- 
sehes  by  their  gallant  conduct  at  Gembolo,  and  repulsed  General 
Wratiskw.  But  Generals  Dnrando  and  La  Marmora  were  less  suceessfid^ 
and  experienced  a  defoat  from  the  eorpe  wiA  whksh  they  were  enflaged» 
The  aimy  fell  back  upon  Novaia  on  the  22nd,  with  consUeraUe  lois  hi 
prisoners,  and  five  pieces  of  eanncm ;  whilst  the  despatch  of  the  gensral 
commandingin  chief  announced  the  treasonof  Romarino^  whohadallowed 
the  Austrians  to  cross  the  Tessbo  unoppoesd* 
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The  2StA  of  Maxch  witnessed  the  dinstrous  battle  of  Novanu  The 
action  oommenoed  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morninff,  at  La  Bicocca,  when 
die  fire  opened  along  the  whole  line.  The  two  brigades  of  Savoy  and 
Savona  fought  with  the  utmost  spirit,  although  suffering  great  fittigue 
from  the  combats  of  the  two  preceding  days.  Every  position  upon  mat 
hard-fought  field  was  lost  and  retaken  repeatedly  dunng  the  day.  At 
La  Bicocca,  the  most  important  post  for  the  Piedmontese  defence,  the 
oontest  raged  with  the  greatest  fury.  The  body  of  reserve,  under  th» 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  fought  there  with  the  most  determined 
bravery ;  the  prince  had  several  horses  killed  under  him,  but  continued 
to  direct  his  troops  on  foot  Till  half-past  four  o'dodc  victory  seemed 
secured  to  the  Sardinian  arms ;  but  at  five  o'clock  the  Austrians  sue* 
oeeded  in  obtaining  possession  oip  La  Bicocca,  broke  through  the  centre 
of  the  Piedmontese  line,  and  the  army  retreated  in  disorder  on  Novara. 

Chrzanowsky  had  shown  no  ability  in  command,  but  the  unfortunate 
king  had  not  omitted  any  exertion ;  with  his  accustomed  heroism,  he  was 
continually  to  be  seen  in  the  thickest  of  the  fiffht,  and  beneath  the  most 
destructive  fire,  seeking  a  soldier's  grave  on  ms  last  battle-field,  when 
Creneral  Durando  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  forcibly  out 
of  the  range  of  fire.  The  death  he  sought  was  refused  him  in  the 
fight;  and  he  retired  within  the  walls  of  Novara,  where,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sons,  of  his  staff,  and  of  such  of  his  ministers  as  were  pre- 
sent with  him,  he  renounced  his  crown  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
He  embraced  the  sons  whom  he  was  never  to  see  again ;  thanked  ms 
foitbful  followers  for  the  fidelity  they  had  shown  him ;  and  announced 
his  determination  to  depart  immediately,  to  die  in  a  foreign  and  a  distant 
land.  The  tears  of  his  children  and  the  prayers  of  his  servants  failed 
to  shake  his  resolution ;  and,  in  the  night  of  the  fatal  day  that  followed 
his  defeat,  he  set  forth,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attendant,  to  hie 
place  of  exile.  A  few  months  later,  the  lonely  and  melancholy  death-bed 
of  Oporto  terminated  the  career  of  a  patriot  prince,  and  affixed  a  lasting 
stigma  to  the  misconduct  of  a  people  for  whom  he  had  hazarded  and  lost 
so  much. 

The  nieht  aflter  the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Italy,  great  dis- 
order broke  out  amongst  the  Piedmontese  soldiery,  furious  at  their  defeat^ 
and  maddened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Milanese,  through  which  the  fruita 
of  so  many  gallant  efforts  had  been  destroyed.  The  troops  attacked  the 
inhabitants  of  Novara,  pillaged  their  houses,  and  threatened  to  bum  the 
town.  The  young  sovereign,  who  had  just  mounted  a  throne  under  such 
disastrous  auspices,  was  compelled  to  employ  force  to  reduce  the  mutineera 
to  submisoon,  and  the  conquerors  of  Pastrengo  and  Goito  were  with 
difficulty  taught  to  bear  the  hard  lessons  of  defeat  and  subjection. 

An  armistioe  was  immediately  signed  with  Radetzky,  stipulating  the 
security  of  the  Piedmontese  territory.  Radetzky  then  took  possession  of 
Parma,  and  restored  it  to  the  heieditary  prince,  in  whose  favour  the 
leigninfi^  duke  resigned  the  sovereignty.  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  were 
subdued  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy  was  again 
reduced  beneath  the  Austrian  yoke.  Venice  alone  held  out ;  and  Grenoa, 
takmg  advantage  of  the  defeat  of  the  king,  revolted,  and  proclaimed  the 
old  republican  form  of  government,  whidi  flattered  the  people  by  ihe 
reminiscences  of  former  glory,  and  the  hope  of  future  independence. 
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General  La  Mannora  was  sent  agaisrt  the  place,  and,  after  a  atout 
zesutance,  Genoa  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  hopeless  contest^  and  to 
submit  again  to  the  power  of  Sardinia. 

Meanwhile  the  French  government,  jealous  of  Grerman  ascendancy  in 
Italy,  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  Rome,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
restoring  the  papacy  and  of  preventing  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
Austrians.  .  The  republicans  of  Rome  protested  energetically  against  the 
destruction  of  their  infiemt  government  by  a  sister  republic,  self-constituted 
like  themselves  ;  and  they  prepared  to  resist  the  French  forces  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  £unous  Garibaldi,  an  adventurer,  who,  banished  from 
Italy  for  political  offences,  had  conducted  a  partisan  warfare  in  the  contests 
of  South  America,  arrived  in  Italy  at  the  first  intelligence  of  a  renewal 
of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  offered  to  Charles  Albert  the  services  of  a 
sword  to  which  he  had  given  celebrity  by  fearless  intrepidity,  and  an 
uncompromising  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Fearine  the  repub- 
lican predilections  of  his  new  ally,  Charles  Albert  declined  his  aid ;  and 
Garibaldi  i}ow  threw  himself  into  Rome  with  his  band,  determined  to 
asfflst  in  holding  out  the  city  to  the  last. 

In  preparing  for  tiie  defence  of  Rome,  neither  order  nor  justice  were 
heeded.  The  property  of  the  inhabitants — the  riches  of  the  churches- 
treasures  of  art — ^were  all  sacrificed,  recklessly  and  remorselessly,  to  cany 
out  the  views  of  the  desperadoes  into  whose  power  the  city  had  fallen. 

General  Oudinot  commanded  the  French  army.  With  the  accustomed 
courage  of  that  high-spirited  people,  and  something  of  the  presumption 
which  equally  distinguishes  them,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
city  with  little  precaution,  intimately  persuaded  that  the  adventurers 
who  opposed  them  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  The  result  of 
their  rashness  was  the  signal  discomfiture  of  the  French,  with  the  loss  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  Roman  republic  was  now  threatened  with  many  dangers  and 
numerous  adversaries.  The  King  of  Naples  was  marching  upon  Rome 
with  a  considerable  army ;  and  two  thousand  Spanish  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Cordova,  landed  near  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  On 
the  other  side^  Bologna  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Radetzky,  and  tiiat 
city  had  displayed  in  its  defence  a  determination  and  courage  that  did 
honour  to  its  citizens. 

After  the  repulse  of  General  Oudinot,  a  French  commissioner  was 
despatched  to  treat  with  Mazrini,  but  it  appeared  that  the  views  of 
Monsieur  Lesseps,  himself  a  republican,  proved  too  congenial  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  sent  to  negotiate.  He  was  soon  recalled,  reprimanded, 
and  dismissed ;  and  the  treaty  which  he  had  prepared  was  annulled,  as  it 

J>romised  to  the  Romans  the  assistance  of  the  French  army  to  repel  the 
breign  invaders,  who  had  violated  their  territory  on  every  side. 

Whilst  the  proceedings  of  the  French  were  thus  held  in  suspense^ 
Garibaldi  attacked  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  army  was  posted  within 
sight  of  the  Alban  Hills.  The  contest  was  well  sustained  on  both  sides, 
but  the  success  seems  to  have  been  doubtftil,  and  the  Neapolitan  army  fell 
back  on  Terracina. 

Venice,  with  determined  resolution,  still  repulsed  the  triumphant  Aus- 
trians from  her  shores.  Manin  exhorted  the  Assembly  to  support  him 
in  holding  out  the  town.     The  Chamber  decreed  that  Venice  should 
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lerist  to  the  last,  and  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  oommeoioratkm  at 
this  resolution.  After  the  defeat  of  Norara,  General  Fepe  letomed  to 
aid  the  Venetians,  and  the  defence  was  oondneted  with  spirit  and  vigour. 
In  a  sortie  of  the  garrison  at  Mestre,  they  took  eight  hundred  prisoners, 
six  pieces  of  eannon,  and  several  standards,  and  glory  seemed  to  smile 
once  more  upon  the  ancient  &tj  of  the  Doges.  The  fort  of  Malghera  was 
defended — ^vainly,  indeed,  hut  with  despairing  courage,  which  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Italian  freedom  has  jurtly  named  heroic;  bnt  at 
length  the  reviving  strength  of  the  enemy  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
besieged  a  force  which  t^eir  most  desperate    elforts  were  unable  to 


On  the  2nd  of  June  the  armistice  eacpired  between  tile  Bomans  and 
their  besiegers^  and  the  renewed  attack  upon  the  strong  walls  of  the 
ancient  city  was  sustained  and  repelled  with  a  courage  which  it  woiM  be 
as  unjust  to  deny  to  the  defenders  of  Rome,  as  to  their  countrymen  who 
so  bravely  held  out  Brescia  and  Vicenza,  Venice  and  Bologna.  Hie 
Fvench  army  occupied  the  range  of  heights  that  command  the  town«  The 
convent  of  San  Pancrario,  on  Mount  Janicnlus,  and  the  Villa  Pamfili, 
beyond  the  Vatican  Hill,  were  posts  of  the  utmost  importance^  which  were 
desperately  contested*  The  Villa  Oondni  was  lost  and  retaken  nine  times 
during  the  siege.  Trenches  were  opened,  and  a  partial  bombardment  of 
the  town  was  attempted ;  but  Geneial  Oudinot,  unwilling  to  emulate  lihe 
devastatbns  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  old  Queen  of  the  World, 
omitted  no  precaution  by  which  the  monuments  of  the  city  and  the  works 
of  art  might  be  spared  from  injury ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
sustained  nttle  damage  from  their  French  assailants.  The  same  praise 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  defenders  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  pines,  so 
long  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  were  meimlessly  levelled^ 
to  prevent  the  besiegers  from  approaching  the  walls  under  their  shelter; 
the  Villa  Patriaii,  a  beautiful  residence  of  the  family  of  that  name,  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  Pmtorian  camp  on  the  Viminal,  was  destroyed, 
and  its  garden  sacrificed  to  the  wild  zeal  of  the  defenders  of  Rome^ 

Terror  and  confusion  reigned  within  the  city*  The  few  persons  of  the 
higher  classes  who  had  not  already  fled,  hat  from  displaying  either  courage 
or  energy,  concealed  themselves  at  the  approach  of  danger;  the  middliog^ 
class,  trembline  for  their  property,  sanctioned  every  act  of  the  new 
government,  which  few  of  them  in  sincerity  approved ;  and  a  mob  of 
kwless  men,  who  alone  could  hope  to  pront  i^  the  <Usorganisatton  of 
society,  were  the  real  actors  in  the  excesses  that  were  committed.  Rob* 
bery  and  murders  were  frequent  amongst  the  armed  ruffians  who  held  the 
mastery  of  the  city;  priests  were  oonstantiy  assassinated  in  the  pubiie 
streets;  and  all  who  were  saapected  of  attachment  to  the  former  govern- 
ment, or  a  desne  to  restore  order,  were  comp^ed  to  save  their  Uves  by 
flight  or  concealment  Bands  of  desperate  adventurers,  driven  into  exile 
by  the  reif^lotions  of  Warsaw,  Milan,  or  Palermo,  instigated  the  diseon« 
tented  to  deeds  of  violence,  and  often  outraged  humanity  by  their  savage 
acts. 

In  spite  of  the  forbearance  which  they  displayed  in  their  advance,  the 
besiegers  gained  ground  everywhere,  and  Ma»ni  soon  found  that  the 
tdtimate  success  of  the  French  was  certain.  On  the  night  of  the  Feast 
of  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town,  the  French,  met  long  efforts^ 
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wiuch  bad  been  ooimgeoiisly  and  energetically  repelled  by  the  beaeged, 
auoeeeded  in  makiDg  a  breaeh  in  the  walls ;  but  when  they  moanted  to 
storm  the  opening,  mey  found  another  fortified  line  within — the  old  wall 
of  AareHan— wmch  impeded  their  progress.  A  firesh  breach  was  at- 
temptedy  and  speedily  effected,  and  in  a  few  more  hoars^  danger  and 
ffttig^  forffotten,  the  French  army  entered  Rome  in  triumph. 

Garibal£,  with  three  thonsand  of  his  followers,  had  abeady  quitted  the 
dty,  and  tamed  his  steps  towards  the  Kttie  republic  of  San  Marino,  an 
independent  town,  whose  liberty,  too  puny  to  excite  jealou^,  has  neyer 
been  assailed ;  and  in  the  very  heart  of  tne  Papal  States  the  pettjr  re» 
nabHo  has  continned  free.  Here  his  band  dispersed,  unable  to  make 
nead,  unaided  and  alone,  against  the  enemies  that  menaced  him  on  erery 
side;  and  Oarifaaldi  embarked  for  Venice,  but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm, 
and  compelled  to  land  again  on  the  Roman  coast.  Here  ms  wife,  a 
young  and  beantiful  woman,  who  had  followed  him  through  all  the 
dangers  of  hie  bold  and  adventoroos  career,  died  from  the  effects  of  ex- 
posure and  fatigue  in  a  solitary  forest,  beneath  whose  shade  she  was 
interred.  Garilraldi  then  effected  his  escape  to  Piedmont,  where  he' was 
arrested,  hot  soon  afterwards  released  ;  and  he  finally  retired  to  America. 

Afber  the  entrance  of  the  French  army,  the  republican  government  of 
Rome  disappeaied,  and  the  Assembly  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  pon- 
tifical flag  was  again  displayed  from  the  tower  of  St.  Angelo,  and  saluted 
by  a  hnndied  guns,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
people  who  had  so  lately  hailed  the  republic  with  equal  joy;  and  a  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  Pins  IX.,  bearing  the  keys  of  Rome*  Thus  ended  the 
fiunous  siege,  which  will  deserve  a  place  in  hisUny,  from  the  mdoubted 
gallantry  that  was  there  displayed  by  a  people  who  have  been  long 
accused  of  cowardice,  beoanse  demoralised  by  slaveiy,  and  because,  un- 
trained to  manly  exertion  or  military  daring,  they  have  proved  unequal 
to  contend  with  disciplined  armies  and  powerful  assailants.  And  on  this 
occasion  the  Firench  well  justified  the  boast  by  which  they  would  plaoe 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  civilisation  of  the  times,  from  the  con- 
siderate forbearance  with  which  they  deliberately  exposed  their  own  army 
to  danger  and  suffering,  in  order  to  save  from  destruction  the  worid- 
honoured  relics  of  the  Eternal  Gi^. 

But  injury  and  devastation  had  been  extensively  inflicted  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Valuable  archives  had  been 
burnt,  churches  of  unequalled  beauty  had  been  converted  into  barraoks, 
and  walls,  whose  paintings  have  been  the  boast  of  ages,  were  defiused,  to 
make  room  for  Ae  mangers  of  the  cavalry  horses.  Church  bells^  which 
the  great  sculptors  modelled,  had  been  melted  down  for  cannon ;  worios 
of  art,  that  genius  can  reproduce  no  more,  were  sold,  robbed,  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  finally,  the  State  was  in  a  condition  of  total  banknqvtcy, 
and  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  last  extreme  of  distress  and  misery. 
^  When  tl»»  Italian  capital  had  fiedlen,  no  hope  remained  for  her  snter 
cities.  Yet  Venice  still  neld  out.  Famine^  cholera — and,  more  dreaded 
than  all — the  armies  of  the  hi^d  oppressor,  had  hitherto  foiled  to  subdue 
her  resolution,  or  to  vanquish  her  courage  and  constancy.  It  was  only 
when  Hungary  was  subdued — when  the  struggle  for  liberty  througfaonl 
Europe  was  crushed — ^when  Rome  had  fallen,  and  Italy  was  agun  com- 
pelled to  cower  beneath  the  yoke,  that  Venice^  last  of  all,  hopdess  of 
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saccour,  and  unable  longer  to  e^idare  her  protracted  snfforingg,  was 
forced  to  yield,  bat  not  without  having  evinced  a  spirit  and  courage 
worthy  of  her  former  glory. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  earliest  act  of  the  Neapolitan 

£>yemment»  after  the  victory  which  it  obtained  over  the  revolutionists  on 
e  loth  of  May,  was  to  recal  its  troops  from  the  war  of  independence. 
Great  preparations  now  commenced,  in  order  to  complete  the*  victory 
obtained  at  home  by  the  reduction  of  Sicily.  The  only  fortress  of  that 
island  that  still  remained  in  the  hands  of^  the  king  was  the  citadel  of 
Messina — a  strongly  fortified  place,  which  had  successfully  resisted  every 
attack ;  and  its  commandant,  Greneral  Pronio,  had  signed  an  armistice 
with  tile  authorities  of  the  popular  party  who  governed  the  town* 
Prince  Filangieri  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  destined  to 
reconquer  Sicily.  He  was  an  efficient  officer  of  some  reputation,  and 
having  assembled  an  army  at  Reggio,  he  embarked  for  Me^na, 

That  ci^  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  instantly  summoned  the 
national  guard  throughout  Sicily  to  march  to  her  assistance.  Barricades 
were  raised  in  every  street — the  roads  leading  to  the  city  were  undermined, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy. — and  every  means  was  taken  to 
strengtiien  the  defences  of  the  town,  whilst  at  the  same  time  tiiey  called 
upon  Palermo  to  aid  them  in  their  resistance.  Large  bodies  of  troops,  as 
well  as  of  the  national  g^ard,  poured  in  from  eveiy  quarter  of  the  island 
to  support  the  Messinians;  but  General  Pronio,  from  the  citadel,  de- 
stroyed the  defences  of  the  town  as  fast  as  they  were  raised  up.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  Filangieri  commenced  his  attack  upon  a  body  of 
Sicilians  concentrated  at  the  village  of  Contessa  to  oppose  him.  He  met 
with  a  desperate  resistance ;  but  at  length  gained  possession  of  the 
redoubts,  turned  their  own  cannon  against  the  Sicilians,  and  reached  the 
gates  of  Messipa. 

The  capture  of  the  ill-fated  city  is  one  of  tiie  memorable  events  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  most  determined  enemies  of  the  cause  for  which  the  brave 
Sicilians  shed  their  blood  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  just  homage  to 
the  heroism  of  the  unequal  contest.  £zposed  on  one  side  to  the  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  citadel,  and  assailed,  on  the  other,  by  the  attacks  of  the 
assaulting  army,  the  town  was  bombarded  for  fourteen  hours  ;  and  it 
was  calcinated  that  sixteen  thousand  projectiles  were  flung  into  its  pre- 
cincts on  that  day.  When  tiie  gate  was  carried  by  storm,  the  resistance 
in  the  streets  was  so  terrible,  that  each  house,  each  wall,  each  gun  was 
fought  for,  and  only  won  when  its  defenders  lay  dead  within  and  around. 
The  carnage  lasted  for  twenty-nine  hours  ;  and  the  brave  defenders  of 
their  country's  freedom  who  still  survived,  were  overpowered  only  when 
their  city  was  reduced  almost  to  ashes,  and  their  streets  rendered 
impassable  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Engli^  and  French  admirals 
interposed,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of  the 
unhappy  citizens ;  and  an  armistice  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  Neapolitan 
commander,  during  the  continuance  of  which  peace  was  to  be  treated  o^ 
with  the  mediation  of  Endand.   But  the  terms  offered  by  the  Neapolitan 

Svemment  were  rejected  by  the  Sicilians,  and  the  war  was  renewed  on 
)  29th  of  March. 

Filan^eri  then  advanced  towards  Palermo,  wluch,  in  its  turn,  prepared 
to  repel  the  royal  forces.  The  command  of  the  Sicilian  troops  was 
entrusted  to  a  Pole,  named  Mieroslawsky.     Catana  lay  upon  the  road  j 
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but  though  the  popular  forces  proved  unable  to  cope  with  the  regular 
troops  in  the  open  field,  it  was  only  after  several  desperate  encounters,  in 
which  great  loss  was  sustained  on  both  sides,  that  the  royal  commander 
approached  the  last-named  city.  Five  miles  from  Catana,  a  strongly- 
fortified  position  obstructed  the  advance  of  the  assulants,  and  the  first 
Neapolitan  regiment  that  came  up  to  the  attack  was  almost  destroyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  redoubt.  It  was  after  a  fierce  resistance,  and  immense 
loss  to  the  Neapolitans,  that  Mieroslawsky  commenced  his  retreat  towards 
Catana.  Every  step  of  the  five  intervening  miles  was  fought  for,  and 
defended  with  the  desperate  determination  which  civil  strife  alone  calls 
forth.  A  murderous  fire  was  poured  down  firom  every  house  and  window 
along  the  road ;  mines  exploded  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Neapolitans  ; 
bamcades  had  to  be  stormed  at  every  turning  of  the  road ;  from  behind 
every  wall  death  mowed  down  the  ranks  of  the  assailants. 

At  length  Catana  was  reached,  and  its  gates  forced  open.  The  first 
barricade  within,  defended  by  dx  heavy  guns,  was  carried  by  the  Neapo- 
litans ;  but  the  re^ment  that  obtained  this  success  was  exposed  to  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  windows,  the  balconies,  and  the  roofr  of  the 
houses,  and  the  few  survivors  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Fresh  troops 
soon  came  up ;  but  every  street  offered  tne  same  deadly  resistance,  and  it 
was  only  house  by  house,  as  the  defenders  of  Catana  were  destroyed  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  that  the  royal  troops  were  enabled 
to  advance  across  the  town,  encumbered  with  its  slaughtered  inhabitants. 

Unhappily  a  ball  wounded  the  Sicilian  general  in  the  throat,  and  he 
fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of  his  ude-de-camp.  Dismay  then  spread 
universally  amongst  his  troops,  and  discouraffement  preceded  defeat. 
Catana  surrender^  after  a  resistance  scarcely  less  memorable  than  that 
of  Messina. 

Appalled  by  the  cruel  fate  of  these  unfortunate  cities,  Syracuse  at- 
tempted no  dc^snoe,  and  the  smaller  towns  opened  their  gates  to  the  con- 
auerors  ;  whilst  some  of  the  country  places  proved  the  extremity  of  their 
oread  by  receiving  the  Neapolitan  army  with  acclamations.  At  Palermo, 
confusion  and  terror  paralysed  the  councils  of  the  popular  party.  The 
Chambers  voted  an  act  of  submission  to  the  king,  and  the  provisional 
government  sought  safety  in  flight.  The  municipality  then  assumed  the 
authority ;  but  three  days  of  severe  contest  without  the  ¥ralls  still  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  royal  army.  Finally,  the  Sicilians  were  defeated  ;  and 
Filangieri  entered  Palermo  m  triumph  on  the  16th  of  May,  1849,  the 
anniversary  of  the  kiug^s  victory  at  Naples  the  preceding  year.  The 
Neapolitan  fleet  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  the  harbour,  and 
Sidly  was  once  more  subdued. 

Whilst  the  sie^  of  Rome  was  in  progress,  the  Pope  had  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  King  of  Naples ;  and  leaving  Gaeta,  he  established  him- 
self at  Portici,  in  the  neightx>urhood  of  the  capiiaL  Here  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  splendour,  lodged  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and 
huled  with  enthusiastic  devotion  by  the  people. 

Afber  the  dissolution  of  the  Representative  Chamber,  which  followed  the 
king's  triumph  on  the  15th  of  May,  another  Assembly  had  been  convened 
at  Naples  on  the  1st  of  July ;  but  this  parliament  having  proved  also 
tumultuous  and  unmanageable,  was  dissolved,  after  a  session  of  two 
months.  Some  riots  had  followed  the  dissolution  ;  and  Bozzeli  was  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  minister  of  the  interior  upon  the  pretence  that 
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ha  had  oountenanoed  the  police  in  difitnbuting  furms  eecxetly  aouHigrt  the 
people,  but  probably  in  anticipation  of  the  abolition  of  the  last  remnant 
of  the  constitntion.  A  third  Chainb»  was  called,  and  again  dismissed,  in 
Marohy  1849 ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  appeak  of  fioszalii,  the  last 
diadow  of  the  charter  then  disappeared  befiore  the  restored  power  of  tfie 
monarchy. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1860,  the  Pope  took  a  warm  fioeweU  of  Naples, 
where  he  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained,  and  after  beine  escorted  to 
the  frontier  by  the  king,  Pius  was  received  again  into  his  state  with 
every  demonstration  of  public  respeet  and  attachment.  The  Frendi 
seneral,  fiaraguay  d'HiUiers,  rode  beode  his  carriage  as  he  passed 
uuough  the  streets  of  Rome,  which  were  adorned  with  flowers  and 
strewed  with  branches ;  whilst  the  French  troops,  amidst  whose  kneeling 
ranks  the  prooesfflon  passed,  rendered  his  return  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  papacy  a  military  triumph. 

In  spite  of  past  discontent  and  future  fears,  the  rural  peculation — 
pious  and  superstitbus-— regarded  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
amongst  ihem  as  a  prescriptive  privilege  of  their  country,  and  Rome  felt 
all  the  importance  which  she  derived  mxn  being  recognised  once  more  as 
the  metropolis  of  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Pope's  entrance  into  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  surrounded  by  tiie  cardinals,  the  corps  diplomatic, 
the  public  functionaries  of  the  city,  and  the  chieih  of  the  army,  amidst 
the  aodamations  of  the  populace,  the  guns  of  the  fertress,  and  the  re- 
joicings of  the  whole  population,  rendered  his  return  a  real  ovatbn,  of 
which  the  gladness  might  have  remained  deeply  graven  on  the  hearts  of 
a  peo[^e  that  had  suffeied  so  much,  if  greater  wisdom  and  moderation  had 
followed  the  restoration  of  the  papal  authority. 


TO  mSS  NIGHTINGALB. 

Ottbs  had  been  wondrous  days,  when  truths  sublime 

Had  risen  on  the  world,  and  human  skill. 

Schooled  in  an  interval  of  peaceful  time^ 

Had  learnt  man's  fondest  visions  to  fulfil. 

And  brought  an  age  millenTiial — ^until 

The  horrid  din  and  battle  rage  of  war. 

With  shouts  that  all  but  drown  the  orphan's  wail. 

Smote  on  the  ear  with  strange,  unwelcome  jar, 

And  told  that  terror  must  awhile  prevail; 

Yet  through  the  storm,  thy  name,  fair  Nightingale, 

Gleams  like  the  bow  that  riseth  on  the  doud. 

For  there  U  hope  in  thy  utiftftlfi^K  love. 

As  once  the  saored  leaf  of  oHve,  showed 

A  world's  bright  hopes,  entrosted  to  a  dove. 
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WOLFBUrS  ROOST  • 

What !  Irving  P  thiice  welcome,  warm  heart  and  fine  brain ! 

And  the  heart  is  attU  warm,  and  the  brain  still  fine,  in  this  new  issue  of 
their  joint-stook  composition.  The  warm  heart  and  the  fine  farain  went 
into  partnership,  and  wrote  in  good  fellowship  together,  in  the  days  of 
the  oketch"Book  and  Salmagundi;  and  they  found  it  answer,  and  con« 
tinue  each  the  other  s  true  yoke-fellow  (^vyas  ynfvtos)  to  this  hour.  In 
this  harmony  of  the  feeling  and  thinking  powers,  in  this  concert  of  the 
shrewd  with  the  genial,  lies  much  of  the  wide  popularity,  the  mmted 
success,  past  (but  not  past  by),  and  present  (with  a  decent  lease  yet  to 
run),  q£  kindly,  cheery,  goasipiug,  tvrinkling-eyed,  Geoffiey  Crayon, 
Gent. 

Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,  is  redivivus  here,  not  idem  in  aUo^  not  by  trans- 
migration ci  spirit  into  another  bodily  presence,  but  himself  in  propria 
per$an&.  He  gives  us  what  are  apparently  relict  odds  and  en&  which 
missed  insertion  in  the  original  Sketch-Book.  Thus  we  have  remi- 
niscences of  Paris  as  it  was  thirty  years  since.  The  Parisian  hotels- 
compared  to  a  street  set  on  end — ^the  grand  staircase  being  the  highway 
and  every  floor  or  apartment  a  separate  habitation — ^with  its  microcosmic 
gradations  of  tenantry,  from  the  aristocracy  of  the  premier  floor  to  the 
(itHc  regions  of  petty  tailors,  clerks,  and  needlewomen— every  odd  nook 
and  comer  between  these  pcJar  opposites,  de  haut  en  hasy  being  duly 
fitted  up  as  e^jolipetit  appartement  a  gargon^  which  GeofBrey  translates, 
'^some  littie  dark  inconvenient  nestiing-place  for  a  poor  devil  of  a 
bachelor."  The  restored  ^migr6  of  the  old  regime  :  in  sky-blue  coat, 
powdered  locks,  and  pigtail — followed  at  heels  by  a  little  dog,  which  trips 
sometimes  on  four  legs,  sometimes  on  three,  and  looks  as  if  his  leather 
small-dotiies  were  too  tight  for  lum.  The  Englishman  at  Paris :  pro- 
menading daily  witii  a  buxom  daughter  on  each  arm ;  they  smiling  on 
all  the  world,  while  At;  moutii  is  drawn  down  at  each  comer  like  a 
mastiff's,  with  internal  growlinep  at  everything  about  him ;  they  almost 
overshadowing  papa  with  feathers,  flowers,  and  French  bonnets  (ah, 
Geoffrey  !  bonnets  too  may  take  up  their  parable  and  say,  specially  in 
Paris — tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  i/Z»),  while  papa  adheres 
rigidly  to  English  &shion  in  dress,  and  trudges  about  in  long  gaiters  and 
broad-brimm^  hat.  {Eheu  Jugaces^  goodman  Geoffrey, — even  such 
sturdy  conservatives  as  those  gaiters  and  hats  may  now  swell  the  chorus 
of  the  bonnets— or  strike  up,  *^  on  iheir  own  hook,"  a  more  plaintive  sic 
transit  gloria  mundi — ^fbr  a  glory,  worldly  enough,  had  long  gaiters  and 
broad-brinuned  hats,  when  George  the  Third  was  king.)  Then  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  Tmleries,  as  it  was,  and  for  a  pendant,  Windsor  Castie,  not 
as  it  is ; — a  sketch  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  when  the  tiioughtiess  whistie 
of  tiie  peasant  floated  on  the  ur,  instead  of  tiie  tmmpet's  clangour,  and 
the  team  slowly  laboured  up  the  hill-side  once  shaken  by  the  hoo&  of 
rushing  squadrons,  and  wide  fields  of  com  waved  peacefully  over  the 

*  Chromcles  of  Wolfert's  Boost,  and  Other  Papenk  By  Washington  Irving. 
Author's  Bdition.    Edinburgh:  Constable.    1855. 
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soldien'  graves,  w  sammer  seas  dimple  over  the  place  where  maoj  a  tall 
ahip  lies  buried ; — and  a  tableau  of  Paris  at  the  Restoration — filled  with 
a  restless,  roaming  population,  hang^g  about  like  lowering  clouds  that 
linger  after  a  storm,  and  giving  a  strange  air  of  gloom  to  the  otherwise 
gay  metropolis.  A  few  stories  and  lesendary  narratives,  too,  are  given, 
m  the  vein  of  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  the  Widow's  Ordeal,  a  tradition  of 
judicial  trial  by  combat,  indited  in  the  stoiy-tellei^s  airiest,  smoothest 
style  ;  the  Knight  of  Malta,  a  ghostly  fragment,  which,  once  told  viva 
voce  (and  we  presumeyiaci  voce^  or  raucai  befitting  the  theme),  for  the 
entertainment  of  a  youthful  circle  round  the  Chrisbnas  fire,  sent  a  due 
proportion  of  them  quaking  to  their  beds,  and  gave  them  very  fearful 
dreams  ; — Don  Juan,  another  spectral  reseaxeh — ^in  introducing  which 
the  writer,  in  his  olden  characteristic  manner,  says :  "  Many  have  sup- 
posed the  story  of  Don  Juan  a  mere  fable.  I  myself  thought  so  once; 
but '  seeing  is  believing.'  I  have  since  beheld  the  very  scene  where  it 
took  place,  and  now  to  indulge  any  doubt  on  the  subject  would  be  pre- 
posterous." This  pleasant  way  of  wresting  logic  to  an  impotent  con- 
clusion, is  a  notable  repetition  of  the  knock-down  argument  of  Smith 
the  Weaver  in  ''  King  Henry  V I.** — ^when.  Jack  Cade  having  asserted 
his  relationship  to  Mortimer's  eldest  son  (who, 

^being  put  to  nurse, 

Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age : 
His  son  am  I ;  ^ny  it,  if  you  can), 

Dick  the  Butcher,  in  mood  corroborative,  adds :  ''  Nay,  'tis  too  true ; 
therefore  he  shall  be  king,"— and  thereupon  Smith  the  Weaver,  in  terms 
unanswerable,  and  as  an  ultimate  clincher,  exclaims :  "  Sir,  he  made  a 
chimney  in  my  father's  house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to 
testify  it ;  therefore,  deny  it  not."  Our  traveller  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  convent  and  cemetery  of  St.  Francisco,  in  Seville,  where  was  brought 
about  that  dreadful  Uaison  between  the  Don  and  the  marble  statue, — 
and  henceforth  became  a  believer,  as  in  duty  (if  not  by  lo^c)  bound. 

The  pen  that  wrote  tales  of  the  Alhambra,  and  records  of  Soanish 
and  Moorish  life,  in  times  of  chivalry  and  high  emprise,  also  furnishes  us 
in  the  present  volume  with  kindred  morgeauz  of  legendary  lore.  For 
lovers  of  this  class  of  fiction,  there  is  the  "  Legend  of  the  Engulfed  Con- 
vent," a  type  and  shadow  of  the  woes  of  Spain ;  and  there  is  '^  The 
Adelantado  of  the  Seven  Cities,"  a  mystic  memorial  of  that  phantom 
Island  of  St.  Brandan,  stigmatised  by  ancient  cosmographers  with  the 
name  of  Aprositus,  or  the  Inaccessible,  and  by  sceptics  pronounced  a 
mere  optical  illusion  like  the  Fata  Morgana,  or  classed  with  unsubstan- 
tial regions  like  Cape  Fly-away,  as  known  to  mariners,  or  the  coast  of 
Cloud  Land,  as  told  to  the  marines.  And  aeain  there  is  ''  The  Abeu- 
cerrage,"  a  tale  of  Moslem  honour  and  old-fashioned  Spanish  courtesy, — 
as  heard  by  the  writer  from  the  tuneful  lips  of  a  Castilian  beauty,  on  a 
sweet  summer  evening,  spent  in  the  hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  while  the 
moon  shone  down  into  the  Court  of  Lions,  lighting  up  its  sparkling 
fountain. 

Moreover,  if  in  thes^  pages  GeoflFrey  Crayon  walks  and  talks  before 
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118,  90  does  the  Toritable  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  The  yolume,  indeed, 
takes  its  name  from  a  little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  with  more  gable 
ends  by  a  powerful  multiple  than  Hawthorne's  grim  tenement  could 
boast,  and  as  fbU  of  angles  and  comers  as  an  old  cocked-hat:  the 
cocked-hat  of  Peter  the  Headstrong  (vide  Knickerbocker's  "  New  York") 
being,  in  fact,  its  supposed  model,  just  as  the  gpridiron  of  the  blessed  St. 
Lawrence  was  the  model  of  the  Escurial.  It  was  once  a  festness  in  the 
wilderness,  whither  one  Wolfert  Acker  retired  world-weary  and  war-sick, 
to  seek  Lust  in  Rust,  or  pleasure  in  quiet — whence  the  name  Wolfert's 
Rust,  inde  Roost.  Hither  in  af)»r-days  came  the  inde&tigable  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker — ^taking  up  his  abode  m  the  old  mansion  for  a  time,  and 
rummaging  to  his  old  heart's  content  among  the  dusty  records  it  con- 
tained— documents  of  the  Dutch  dynasty,  rescued  from  the  profane 
hands  of  the  English  by  Wolfert  Acker,  and  which  the  quaint  archieolo- 
gist  set  to  work  with  professional  zeal  to  decipher — ^mementoes  of  his 
sojourn  still  being  cherished  at  the  Roost — his  elbow-chiur  and  antique 
writine-desk  retaining  their  place  in  the  room  he  occupied,  and  his  old 
cocke<rhat  hanging  on  a  p^  against  the  wall.  Of  the  papers  in  this 
collection  more  particularly  Knickerbockerish,  are  ^'  Broek,  or  the  Dutch 
Paradise,"  and  *'  Guests  firom  Gibbet  Island" — ^both  humorous,  the  latter 
witii  a  strong  spice  of  the  witching.  There  is  a  narrative  at  some  length 
of  the  experiences,  as  hunter,  trapper,  and  general  adventurer,  of  "  Rsunh 
Ringwood,"  aUas  {%,  e,  in  reality;  tiie  late  Governor  Duval,  of  Florida. 
Another  narrative^  of  a  more  imaginary  cast,  called  ^'  Mountjoy,"  which 
records  the  love-passages  of  a  dreamy,  priggish,  very  learned  youth,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  breaking  off  abruptiy  in  the  very  heart  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  compliment  to  the  author  to  make  this  a  eround  of  complaint- 
He  avows  himself  prepared  to  proceed  with  it,  if  his  readers  wish.  He 
is  now,  being  confessedly  liable,  admonished  to  keep  good  faith  ;  and  at 
once,  under  the  penalties  and  in  the  language  of  police,  to  ''  move  on." 
We  own  to  a  nudicious  interest  in  seeing  Harry  Mounigoy  palpably  and 
effectually  snubbed.  Mr.  and  Miss  SomerviUe,  it  is  evident,  can  do  it 
with  consummate  ease  and  politeness  ;  and  we  await  the  result  with  con- 
fidence, though  with  some  impatience  as  to  the  time  when,  and  curiosity 
as  to  the  manner  how.  '^Monntjoy"  is  virtually  a  pledge  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving's  reappearance  with  a  new  batch  of  chronicles, 
essays,  legends,  whim- whams,  and  sketch-book  sweepings. 


<<  Wolfert's  Roost,"  it  should  be  added,  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a 


^  Hungarian  Sketches," 
and  the  Peloponnese,"  and  of  the  celebrated  Flemish  novelist,  Hendrick 
Conscience's,  Tales  of  life  in  his  own  fatherland*  The  series  deserves 
laige  encouragement ;  these  initial  volumes  have  certainly  been  selected 
with  tact  and  discriminative  taste,  as  they  are  also  produced  with 
elegance,  at  a  price  temptingly  low,  and  at  intervals  of  convenient  dis* 
tance  to  all  concerned. 
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A  TALE  OP  JUTLAND. 

FROM  THE  PA5I8H  OF   8.  S.  BLICHEE. 

Bt  MeS.  BtTSEtBT.  • 

I  HAD  ofiben  befaeU  the  Usfant  Ul  ia  Denmaik,  but  had  not  hithefto 
ascended  it.  Fnqaently  as  I  hadheen  in  its aeighbouihood,  the  ofajeotsof 
mj  joumejs  had  alwaja  reqoiBed  bm  to  tiim  off  in  another  diraetion,  and 
I  waa  dnis  oUigiiMl  to  oontent  mywAi  with  aeeioi^  a*  aome  dutanoe  the 
DaaiA  Schwanwaid ;  and  as  I  passed  on,  to  oaat  a  hurried  gkaoe  down 
the  Talleys  to  the  chazaung  lake,  dotted  with  gieea  leafy  isfets,  and  wUeh 
winds,  as  it  were,  round  jagged  tongues  of  hud.  At  lea^  I  orercaaiie 
nil  ohstades,  and  resolTad  to  devote  two  daja  to  a  fdeassre-trip  amidst 
this  muoh-adauxvd  soansry.  Mj  connn  Ladfig',  who  had  jaat  amind 
ftom  the  capkal,  agreed  to  noeompany  mn. 

The  monnng  was  clear  and  wacai,  and  gave  the  promise  of  n  fine 
«venmg,  bat  ahortiy  afbsr  mid-day  there  gzadually  arose  m  Ae  south  went 
n  range  of  whitish  dknids  tinged  at  tb  sides  with  flame^eolonr.  My 
eonsin  did  not  notiee  ihem ;  bat  I,  who  am  ezpexienoed  in  the  signs  of 
the  weather^  reoognised  these  indications  of  thnndeiE^  and  annonnofwi  to 
him  ^'  that  the  eTening  woald  not  be  as  £ne  as  the  morning.*  We  wcue 
tiding  ezaetly  in  snch  a  direetun  ihat  we  had  diesedonds  opposite  to  ns, 
«nd  oould,  therefore,  pereeiTe  how  they  kept  rising  Ugher  tad  higher, 
how  they  became  daxher  at  the  base,  and  how  they  towered  like  monar 
tains  of  snow  over  die  svmnit  of  the  hilL  Imagination  pintored  them  to 
ns  like  Ihe  Alps  of  Switzedand,  and  we  tried  to  fimcy  ooneives  in  that 
mountainons  ooontry :  we  saw  Sehredihocn,  Wettsthom,  and  the  Junr- 
fhm;  in  the  yalleys  iMjtwpeon  d»  dk>uds  we  pidured  to  ovrselTes  me 
glacieni;  and  when  n  soUtaxy  mnm  of  ckwd,  breaking  suddenly,  ssnk 
down,  and  soomod  to  mingle  with  the  monatun  chain,  wie  called  it  an 
araknche  whieh  would  overwhelm  Tillages  and  soattored  chalets  with 
everiasting  snow.  We  osntinued,  absohitdly  wiih  diildish  pieasme^  to 
figure  to  omselveB  in  the  skies  the  nu^estic  scenery  of  the  Alps,  and  were 
quite  wrapt  vp  in  our  Toluntaiy  self-deception,  when  the  sudden  roar  of 
thunder  awoke  us  horn  oar  fantastic  drrams.  Already  there  stretched 
scarcely  the  thinnest  line  of  light  in  the  heavens  above  us,  and  the  wood 
whieh  lay  before  us  seemed  as  if  in  a  moment  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist 
by  the  &8t-£iklling  rain.  We  had  been  too  long  dilatory,  and  now  we 
rode  as  hard  as  possible  to  reach  the  nearest  village;  and  we  were  soaked 
to  the  skin  before  we  got  to  Ailing,  where  we  soi^ht  shelter  under  an 
open  gateway. 

The  owner  of  the  plaee^  an  elderly  focmer,  who  seemed  a  sort  of  half* 
savage  foreigner  to  us,  reoetved  ns  with  old  Danish  hospitality :  he  had 
our  horses  token  to  his  stable,  and  invited  oueelves  mto  his  warm  parlour. 
As  soon  as  he  obserredoer  drenched  eondition,  ha  ofiered  us  garments 
belonging  to  his  two  sons  to  wear  while  our  own  wet  ones  were  dried  by 
the  blazing  hearth.  Joyfully  did  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  kind  proposal ; 
and  in  a  room  up-stairs,  called  the  best  apartment,  we  soon  made  the 
comfortable  change  ot  apparel^  while  laughmg  and  joking  at  our  un* 
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cKpeoted  tmnreftieb^  Eqia|ipad  at  paMUt  lads  in  lUr  Sandk/e  dotfwi^ 
we  shortly  after  rejoined  the  family.  Our  host  was  mask  amiiBed  at  d» 
duKDga  in  aw  outward  nMD,  and  waaaly  extolhd  oar  kmimfy  appaamce, 
while  hia  two  daqgbteni  smfledi  and  atole  Ay  glanoM  at  ua— - 

Koahed  theTalkTiies,  whilst  they  ttuned  and  laughed. 

• 

The  cofiaa-am  atood  laady  on  tiia  tahk,  aanoanded  by  duna  aa|w; 
the  refimhiaf^  bataiaga^  amfily  providBd  with  biowa  sugar,  asMl  neh 
noadultaimted  mam,  poured  oat  and  haaded/  hy  oiia  of  the  pretty 
daughtan^  speedily  reatoiad  ganial  heat  to  our  ohilled  blood ;  ana  Amt 
the  father  of  the  mmily  thought  it  tiaae  to  inqnire  the  nnaesi  ooeapatiaM» 
and  plaose  of  ahode^  of  hia  uaexpeotod  gneeti. 

lieanwhila  the  thandantorm  had  passed  »w«v;  the  aan  annled  again 
in  the  doodlesB  w«at :  liar  away  to  the  east»  nHtoed,  ooold  still  he  heard 
the  distant  whistling  and  rattling  of  the  winds^  but  where  we  wave  all  waa 
mild  and  tranqoiL  The  apirits  of  the  stonn  had  folded  thdr  drippine 
wi^ge,  and  the  rain-drops  sparkled  like  diamonds  upon  erary  leaf  aad 
flower.  The  efooing  promised  onee  more  to  reasmhle  tfaa  monung  in 
beauty. 

<<  And  now  for  the  asoent  of  dm  moaatainr  wa  aooolaimad  to  aaoh 
other. 

<<  Bat  your  clothesT  interrupted  the  former.  We  hasteDol  into  an 
outer  rooDv  where  the  other  foir  daaghter  was  busy  drying  them;  bi^ 
alsa!  they  were  still  quite  damp,  and  she  said  die  feared  she  oouU  not 
promise  tnat  they  would  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  pot  on  for  at  least  an  hour ; 
and  then  it  wooM  prohably  be  too  late  to  enjoy  the  tiew  from  die  top  of 
the  hflly  as  the  ascent,  proceeding  from  iHiere  we  were  at  that  moawnt^ 
wouU  take,  perhaps^  another  hoar.  What  waste  he  dome?  The  good^ 
natored  ooontryman  helped  us  out  of  oar  filemaub 

**  If  you  are  not  ashamed  of  waaiing  the  boys'  dotkas^*'  saidke,  ^why 
sheold  you  not  keep  them  on?" 

'^  That  is  a  eanital  idea,*  we  both  repUed,  and  thanking  him  for  the 
offer/as  we  shook  nands  widi  him  cordially,  we  asked  him  where  we  oould 
find  a  guide. 

<<  I  will  myself  he  your  guide,"  he  said,  aa  he  took  from  m  oom«r  a 
janiper-stiok  for  each  of  us.  We  then  lost  no  time  in  oommeneing  our 
journey,  and  still  more  gaily  than  befoora,  for  we  were  much  amased  at 
our  masquerade,  especully  my  couao,  who  seemed  to  fod  no  small 
admiration  for  himsdf  in  the  rustic  blue  foook*«oat,  ornamented  with 
dlvar-bottons— the  jaok*boots  ■  and  the  head  aoimoanted  by  a  kig^* 
crowaed  hat 

<<  I  daoerdy  wish,"  said  he^  <<that  we  oduU  foil  in  wiA  some  other 
travellers  up  yonder;  that  would  be  great  ^m.** 

Oar  gnida  kmghed,  and  hinted  that  he  would  not  be  abb  to  talk  likn 
the  peasantry. 

*'  Yes,  I  can  though,''  aakl  my  cousin,  who  namediatdy  b^;an  to  speak 
in  the  Jutland  dia^,  to  the  infinite  diirevBion  of  die  worthy  Pedsr 
Andersen,  who,  howevsr,  found  still  anoCker  atarabliag-bloek  to  the  per- 
fections of  the  pwrkjndfed  pnansnt  namely,  that  his  nice  white  hands 
aroald  betray  him. 

''  I  aan  pat  <hem  in  my  podBef*— C^  A  ka  pat  am  i  e  Lomm'')-Htried 
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my  gay  coosiny  wlio  was  determined  to  admit  of  no  drawback  to  his 
assumed  character. 

Presently  we  reached  the  river  Gndenaae,  which  is  here  tolerably  wide^ 
and  has  rather  a  swift  cmrent  We  crossed  in  a  boat  something  like  a 
canoe,  and  then  entered  on  quite  another  kind  of  a  country  ;  for  here 
commenced  the  moorlands,  covered  with  heather,  whose  dark  tints  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  bright  green  on  the  east  of  the  river.  We  had 
yet  a  good  way  to  walk,  and  as  the  heather,  which  almost  reached  up  to 
our  knees,  was  still  wet  with  rain,  we  had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
our  long  boots.  We  approached  the  wood — a  wood  of  magnificent  beech- 
trees — ^which  appeared  to  me  here  doubly  beautiful,  standing  out,  as  it 
did,  against  so  dark  a  background.  Amidst  sloping  dales  the  path  wound 
always  upwards;  but  the  thickness  of  the  foliage  for  a  time  deprived  us 
of  any  view.  At  last  we  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  found  ourselves  upon 
the  open  summit  of  the  mountain. 

When  I  hear  delightful  music,  or  witness  an  interesting  theatrical 
representation,  I  always  wish  to  enjoy  it  for  a  time  in  silence.  Nothing 
acts  more  unpleasantly,  jars  more  on  my  feelings,  than  when  any  one 
attempts  to  call  my  attention  to  either.  Tne  moment  the  remark  is  made 
to  me,  '*  How  beautiful  that  is  V*  it  becomes  less  beautiful  to  me.  These 
audible  outbursts  of  admiration  are  to  me  like  cold  shower-baths — they 
quite  chill  me.  Afler  a  time,  when  I  have  been  lefib  undisturbed,  and  by 
decrees  have  cooled  in  my  excitement,  I  am  willing  to  exchange  thoughts 
and  mingle  feelings  with  those  of  a  €riend,  or  of  many  friends;  indeed,  I 
find  a  desire  growing  within  me  to  unburden,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  my 
overladen  mind.  It  is  thus  that  a  poet  utters  his  inspirations  :  at  the 
sweet  moment  when  he  conceives  his  ideas,  they  glow  within  him,  but  he 
is  silent ;  afterwards  he  feels  constrained  to  rive  them  utterance  ;  the 
voice  or  the  pen  must  afford  the  full  heart  relie£  Our  guide's  anxiety  to 
please  was  a  dreadful  drawback  to  my  comfort,  for,  with  the  usual 
loquacity  of  a  cicerone,  he  began  to  point  out  and  describe  all  the 
churches  that  could  be  descried  from  the  place  where  we  were  standing, 
invariably  commencing  with  *^  Yonder  you  see."  I  left  my  cousin  to  ms 
elucidation  of  the  countnr  round,  and,  wandering  to  some  little  distance, 
I  sat  down  where  I  could  see,  without  being  compelled  to  hear. 

When  Stolberg  had  finished  translating  Homer  into  Grerman,  he  threw 
down  his  pen,  and  exclaimed,  despondingly,  ''  Reader !  learn  Greek,  and 
bum  my  translation !''  What  is  a  description  of  scenery  but  a  translation? 
Yet  the  most  successfol  one  must  be  as  much  inferior  to  the  original  as 
the  highest  lull  in  Jutiand  is  lower  than  the  highest  mountain  in  Thibet. 
Therefore,  kind  reader,  pardon  my  not  describing  to  you  all  I  saw.  fVhat 
I  saw  I  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  relate  to  you,  but  scarcely  haw  I  saw 
it.  My  pen  is  no  artist's  pencil.  Go  yourself  and  take  a  view  of  it ! 
But  you,  who  perhaps  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken,  or  of  St 
Bernard,  smile  not  that  I  think  so  much  of  our  littie  mountain  I  It  is 
the  loftiest  that  I,  or  periiaps  many  of  my  readers,  have  beheld  ;  there- 
fore, what  is  diminutive  to  you  is  grand  to  us. 

I  was  startled  in  my  meditations  by  a  thump  on  my  shoulder — it  was 
from  my  cousin,  who  was  standins'  behind  me.  He  informed  me  that  our 
ffuide  mui  gone  home  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  that  I  had  been  sitting 
for  a  long  time  perfectiy  motionless,  without  giving  the  slightest  sign  ^ 
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life.  He  told  me,  moreover,  that  be  was  tired  of  such  solemn  rilencey  and 
I  must  really  awaken  from  mj  fit  of  abstraction. 

''  And  at  what  bave  you  been  looking  that  has  engrossed  your  thoughts 
•0  much?"  be  added. 

<<The  same  as  you  bave  been  looking  at,"  I  replied;  *'air,  and  earth, 
and  water." 

^'  Welly  cast  your  eyes  down  now  towards  the  lake,"  said  he,  handing 
me  bis  spy-glass,  "and  you  will  see  that  there  are  some  strangers  coming 
over  this  way." 

I  took  the  glass  and  perceived  a  boat  a  little  way  firom  the  shore,  which 
seemed  to  be  steering  straight  across  the  water ;  it  was  full  of  people,  and 
three  straw  bonnets  mdicated  that  there  were  women  amone  them.  My 
cousin  proposed  that  we  diould  await  their  coming,  althou^  it  would  be 
late  before  we  should  reach  our  quarters  for  the  night  at  AUing.  As  the 
evening  was  so  charming,  I  willingly  consented  ;  we  could  not  have 
wished  a  finer  one.  The  sun  was  about  to  set,  but  it  seemed  to  us  to  sink 
more  slowly  than  usual,  as  if  it  lingered  to  behold  longer  the  beauty  of 
the  earth  when  tinged  with  its  own  golden  rays.  The  wmds  were  hushed; 
not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  leaf  was  stirring.  The  lake  was  as  a  miiror, 
wherein  were  reflected  the  fields,  the  groves,  the  houses  that  lay  on  its 
surrounding  sides,  while  here  and  there,  in  the  valleys  towards  the  west, 
arose  a  thin  column  of  smoke  from  dwellings  that  were  concealed  by  trees. 
But  if  in  the  ur  all  was  silence,  sounds  enough  proceeded  from  the  earth* 
Feathered  songsters  carolled  in  the  woods  behind  us,  and  before  us  the 
heath-larks'  love  strains  swelled,  answering  each  other  fit>m  the  juniper 
bushes.  From  the  bulrushes  which  grew  on  the  margin  of  the  laJce  was 
heard  the  quacking  of  the  wild  ducks;  and  from  a  greater  distance  came 
the  plashing  of  the  fisherman's  oar  as  he  was  returning  to  his  home,  and 
the  soothine  tones  of  his  vesper  hymn. 

The  sun  bad  now  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the  bells  that  rang  from 
many  a  church  for  evening  prayer,  summoned  the  weary  labourer  to  rest 
and  sleep.  The  heavy  dews  of  night  were  already  moistening  the  ground, 
and  its  mist  was  veilipg  the  woods,  the  lake,  and  the  slopin?  banks.  Now 
broke  upon  the  ear  the  cheering  yet  plaintive  music  of  wind  instruments. 
It  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  must  undoubtedly  have  proceeded 
frx>m  the  boat  we  had  observed  putting  off  from  the  opposite  shore. 
When  the  music  ceased,  we  could  mstioctly  hear  the  voices  of  the  party 
in  the  boat,  and  presently  after  the  slight  noise  made  by  their  landin^^. 
We  stood  still  for  a  few  minutes,  expecting  to  see  them  ascending  the  hiS, 
but  soon  perceived  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  going  in  another 
direction,  for  the  sound  of  the  voices  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  was 
lost  at  last  apparently  among  the  woods  to  the  west.  Had  it  not  been 
that  the  airs  vney  had  played  were  of  the  newest  fiishion,  we  miffht  have 
fancied  it  a  fairy  adventure — a  procession  of  woodland  elves,  or  the  bridal 
of  the  elf-king  himself. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  around.  Here  and  there  a  star 
glimmered  funtly  in  the  pale  blue  skies.  In  the  north-west  was  visible 
a  red  segment  over  the  horizon,  where  the  king  of  day  was  wandering 
beneath,  on  bis  way  to  lighten  another  hemisphere.  Now,  all  was  still ; 
only  at  a  distance  on  the  heath  we  heard  the  plover's  melancholy  note, 
ana  beneath  us,  on  the  lake,  the  whizzing  of  uie  water-fowls'  wmgs  as 
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A«y  dammed  its  dftrioened  msAoti  ^Let  vs  go  homewirdff  now-F^ 
cried  my  cousin.  "  Yes,  home  i"  I  repfiod.  dot  w  kad  me/k  gooe  fi^r 
befbra we bodi stopped  irf^ once witb ft  "^ H»lil  imrkr  FnmtemMgin 
of  the  wood,  through  which  we  had  just  come,  issued  wddenly  the  semd 
of  hennonioue  voioas^  smgiDg  aa  &  deal »  Tjroleee  «r.  There  is  some- 
thing indescribahly  charming  and  touching  in  this  union  of  tetoeBy^ 
eqpeeiaUy  ii^  the  open  anv  wImd  ^le  sweet  tones  seeea  to  float  apoa  the 
gttitle  bxeeae;  and  now»  ai  Aaeahn evening' hmnr,  when  the  suoouMlag^ 
mils  were  awakened  from  the  deep  repose  into  which  they  had  jnst  sob^ 
aUai^  the  sweet  ttmea  had  the  e£bet  el  the  nqR;^ 
My  eoaam  sened  my  hand  and  pressed  it,  as  if  to  enitieat  tkat  I  sbonM 


xMt;  W  aay  eapslaiiMtnii,  dis^  What  the  veeafists 


.  he  sighed  deeply.  I  gaasd  in  aBtooashmemt  ob  hni ;  he  was  ia 
Moeral  sogay*  and  j&t  at  that  meaifrnt  tears  actoaDy  stood  in  his  e^l 
!  attributed  t»  the  mighty  enchantSBsot  of  muaie  the  power  of  softfiajg> 
and  agitating  the  hardest  and  the  ]]giiteat  heart,  and  I  caDoaiked 


^  Ah»  welir  he  rej&d^  ^ihe  homsn  bieast  is  like  a  soumBny-hoafdy 
wfateh»  akho^gh  untoadied,  yet  gives  an  eeho  when  CBitaia  elmids  asw 
atroek." 

'Yoiaaiextght»''IsBid;  "^as^fiosiiMtuioe,  the  story  ef  thai 


He  sighed  agaSn,  and  said*  gianrefty, 

^  Bat  sack  chorda  nmat  be  comieefaed  wtdi  pecnfiar  eiPents-*4naBt 


oeitiun  reeottsetien^*— -«  TesT — k&tookmyhand^aiidpoiatiB§ftD 
the  tm^  of  a  tree  whidi  had  appavemdy  been  bknrn  down  by  the  md^ 


keGentinaed,  aUbsrwehad  pkbeed  oeiseives  on  it — ^''^yes,  my  friend,  yon 
sir  leesk  to  me  a  soaffenn'  whiek  I  have  in  -vaaa  tried  to  fexgel.  Will 
you  listen  to  the  story  ?" 

uTeR  it,"  I  said,  ""IshoBgh  I  can  paitiy  g»sa  vrimt  it  mast  be.'' 


It  was  en  sods  an  •rening'  se  tfaia  (he  eommmicsd),  aboat  two  years 
ag9^  thai,  aceoaapanied  by  a  fiiend»  I  bad  gone  m  ^  Kttle  tons  of  fhm* 
SBBS  to  Lake  Earom.  We  lemained  rittii^  a  kng  tiaae  on  a  iaUen  tree 
Wbse  we  eeald  prcrvail  on  osarsdreB  to  wend  o«r  way  homewaidsv  ao 
ckaiaMd  were-  we  with  the  beaaty  of  tfie  scencty  and  of  ttie  evening.  We 
had  joaft  arisM^  when  a  Tyrobae  air — die  vecy  one  yon  and  I  kave 
xasotttly  heard---su&g  ddiektftt^  as  a  dusty  atlneted  oar  attentioa.  H 
came  from  the  side  « the  lake,  but  tke  sovads  appeared  to  be  gradaaffy 
lypRiacUag^  nearer.  We  soon  heard  tke  phwhaig  ef  oais^  wkiek  kept 
tkne  to  the  mnrie^,  aood  skordy  after  we  saw  a  boat  making  ler  the  part 
ef  the  daofe  where  we  were.  When  the  aong  was  ended,  tbsse  was  a 
aient  deal  of  talking  aad  kmghing^  in  the  boi^  and  die  noise  seemed  to 
mcfcase  die  nearef  they  came  to  the  shore.  We  noiw  sasr  disdncdy  die 
little  skiff  and  its  merry  freight.  ''  Lay  aside  your  oars  I"  said  one  ;  ^^  I 
wnUsteeryousteaightintotheiand*"  They  (bd  sou  '*I  knoaraqaicker 
way  of  making  the  knd^"  eried  aaodieiv  as  he  sprang  npy  and,  striding 
from  ganwab  to  gmiwiie^  aet  the  boat  rockmy  li^tMly.  '*Be  qniet  I 
be^iatr  xoaied  a  dnid;  ""are  yoa  mad?  The  fool  will  iJ^satthe 
boat!*'  <" Yon  shall  hare  a.  good  dashing  lor  dut,"  said  db  madoqi, 
an  eying  the  boat  still  more  viokody.  Then  came  sbouts  of  kivrhtsa 
mingled  with  oaths ;  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  a  loud  voice  callea  out. 
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<*B*aaBe,Itettj»al  Mtar  oasmoi  oimxu'^  Bai  it  was  too  kl»*-dM 
Vmh^  wa9  full  o£  watOT^*-ii  up«t.  'EMpfilj  it  wms  otly  a  dnrt  way  Irom 
the  shore.  In  one  moment  they  ^ere  all  ■!«■*;  we  Iwid  ooiy  thtt 
nlasiung  and  hand  hreaifaaog^  ef  tficMn  wbo  wt»  swiuBmig;  There  were 
SIX  of  theok  Prenntij  one  ci  diem  ciied,  ''Fritz  I  Frita!  come  heie  t 
T^aholdof  me^  Then  and  anotber,  ^'Friti,  come  tome!"  Aod 
than  several  Toieta  shmited»  <«FiitzI  Frita!  where  aie  you?"  Two  of 
theai  had  hy  this  tioM  readied  the  sbure^  and  the j  stood  koking  aaizioaslj 
at  those  who  were  still  swimming  in  the  lake.  One  of  theaa  bagas 
eoniilbg,  ^^  Three,  fovr."  Than  crjiag,.  m  m  voiee  of  extreme  eensteana- 
tiOB^  '^  Omt  18  wantEDg!"  he  ^raog  agaiaiato  the  watei^  and  the  other 


inataadj  Ibttowed  his  exam[Je. 

My  niend  aad  I  eoald  no  Boi  _ 
wm  threw  off  oar  eoata  and  were  speedily  in  the  w^bsr,  searcUttg  with  the 


My  friend  aad  I  eoald  no  Bonger  reaoain  sasre  spectators  of  thia  sceae: 


parly  Hor  Aeir  lost  friend.  We  thought  he  anst  he  under  the  bea^ 
dierefioaa  we  all  gathered  rooad  the  noi  where  it  lay^  keel  upwards^  and 
An  best  swiamer  dived  heana^  it.  JbTainl  He  was  not  there.  But 
at  a  little  distance,  amadal  the  veeds^  one  of  ua  ofaaKved  somethnig  dark 
—it  was  the  missiDg  Fritz !  He  was  broug^  en  shore  ;  but  he  was  hie* 
less*  25ealou8lT9  aaxioaaly  did  we  try  aH  meaBS  of  resteting  hun ;  they 
were  of  no  avaiL    It  was  decided  ^t  ha  should  be  cfUExied  to  the  nearest 


A  plaak,  which  had  formed  one  of  the  scats  of  the  boat,  and 
whidi  had  floated  to  ^  shore^  was  taken  vp^  he  was'^acad  apon  it,  and 


&ey  eanicd  him  towarda  the  road.  We  £DUowed  uieai  mcchamcatty. 
What  a  contrast  to  their  late  boisteroos  mirth  was  their  present  pK>£Dund 
sBancel  We  had  not  proceeded  &i^  when  one  of  the  teemoet  of  the 
bearera  turned  round  and  exclaimed,  '*  Where  is  Land  2"  We  all  looked 
back,  and  beheld  the  unfortunate  madcap  who  had  caused  the  accident 
half  hidden  b^uid  a  tall  bush,  staffing  his  pockets  with  ptbUea.  <'  He 
will  drown  himself,"  sud  the  paisoa  who  had  just  spoken.  *<  We  nuut 
take  him  with  us." 

They  stonved^  and  ray  companiea  and  I  oAered  oar  anistanee  to  carry 
the  bedy^  whilst  two  of  the  party  went  to  dieir  repentant  friend.  The 
way  to  the  house  to  which  the  drowned  man  was  to  be  carried  liy 
through  a  wood.  It  was  so  dark  amidst  the  tseea  that  we  wtire  ck>se 
upon  two  female  figures,  dressed  in  white,  before  we  obsenred  them. 

*' Good  HeaTCBsr  czied  1^ foremost  of  the  party,  ''if  it  ahoidd  be 
Fkita's  betrothed !     She  said  she  would  profaaUy  come  to  meet  us." 

It  was  indeed  herself.  You  may  imagine  the  painful  scene ;  first,  hca 
horror  at  meeting  us  carrying  a  drowned  man,  and  then  her  agony  whan 
she  found  oat  that  the  unfortunate  victim  was  the  one  dearest  to  her  on 
earth ;  for  she  could  not  be  deceived,  as  she  knew  them  all.  She  fainted, 
aad  her  ceaapaaion  caught  her  in  her  arms  as  she  was  frlling  to  the 
ground.  What  was  to  be  done?  My  friend  and  I  hastened  to  the 
assistaace  of  ikm  ladies,  while  the  other  gentlemen  hurried  on  witk  the 
inanimate  bodr  to  the  hoaae,  wiudi  was  at  no  great  dirtanee,  I  ran  to 
d»  lake^  and  brought  back  some  water  in  my  hat;  we  threw  a  Kttle  (m 
her  fiice^  when  she  soon  came  to  herself  again,  poor  thing  I 

<<Where  i»  he?"  she  screamed.  ''&kl  where  ia  he?  He  is  net 
dead— 4et  me  go  to  baaa-^kt  me  go  !**  She  atrove  to  use  aad  rush 
fanpud. 

'^  Leave  her,  kind  gentlemen,**  said  her  companion,  aa  she  thacw  one 
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arm  round  her  waist,  and  with  the  other  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart. 
<'  Thanks — thanks  for  your  assistance^  but  do  not  troable  yoorselTes 
farther;  I  know  the  way  weUL" 

We  bowed  and  stood  still,  while  she  hastened  on  with  her  poor  friend ; 
and  as  they  went  we  oonld  hear  the  sorrowful  wailing  of  the  one,  and 
the  sweet  soothing  tones  of  the  other.  Having  received  no  invitation 
we  had  no  right  to  follow  them,  and  we  sought  our  carriage,  both  deeply 
impressed  by  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  we  had  involuntarily 
witnessed. 

We  were  not  acquainted  with  any  member  of  the  party,  nor  were  we 
able  to  hear  anything  of  them.  In  vain  we  searched  all  tiie  newspapers, 
and  conned  over  all  the  announcements  of  death  in  their  columns ;  tnere 
never  appeared  the  slightest  reference  to  the  unfortunate  event  I  have 
just  mentioned,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  it  alluded  to  in  society.  We  should 
certainly,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  have  looked  upon  the  whole  afihir 
as  a  freak  of  the  imagination — a  phantom  scene — had  we  not  played  a 
part  in  it  ourselves.  It  did  not  make  so  light  an  impression  on  me, 
however ;  you  will  think  it  strange,  perhaps  absurd,  but  I  actually  was 
partially  in  love !  Love  has  generally  but  one  pathway  to  the  heart — 
the  eyes;  it  took  a  by-path  with  me — through  the  ears.  It  was  so 
dark  that  I  had  not  seen  the  young  lady's  features,  I  had  only  heard  her 
voice.  But  ah !  what  a  voice  it  was !  So  soft — that  does  not  describe 
it;  so  melodious — ^neither  does  that  convey  an  idea  of  what  it  was.  I 
can  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  echo  of  tones  from  celestial  regions, 
or  to  the  angel- voices  which  we  hear  in  dreams.  Her  figure  was  as 
beautiful  as  her  voice — ^ffraceful  and  sylph-like.  If  you  have  ever  been 
bewitched  in  a  night  vision  you  will  be  able  to  comprehend  my  feelings. 
I  saw  her,  and  I  did  not  see  ber.  Her  slight  form  with  its  white  drapery 
looked  quite  spiritual  in  the  dim  light,  and  reminded  me  of  Dido  in 
Elysium,  floating  past  ^neas^  who  was  still  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
mortality. 

«  Of  whom  are  you  speaking  P"  I  asked.     «  Of  the  fnend  ?" 

^'  Of  course,"  he  replied;  ^'  not  of  the  widowed  girl,  as  I  may  call  the 
other." 

^'  I  do  not  see  anything  so  veiy  extraordinary  in  what  j^ou  have  been 
telling  me,"  I  said.  "When  it  is  almost  dark,  fency  is  more  earily 
awakened ;  everything  wears  a  different  aspect  from  what  it  does  in  the 
glare  of  day — objects  become  idealised,  and  sweet  sounds  make  more 
impression  on  the  mind,  while  imagination  is  thus  excited.  But  is  this 
the  end  of  your  drama  ?" 

"  No ;  only  the  first  act,"  he  replied.     "  Now  comes  the  second." 

The  summer  passed  away — ^winter  came,  and  it  too  had  almost  gone, 
when  I  happened  to  attend  a  masquerade  at  one  of  the  clubs.  For 
about  an  hour  I  had  been  jostled  among  the  caricaturists,  and  was 
becoming  very  tired,  and  falling  into  sombre  reflections  upon  the  illusions 
of  life,  and  the  masks  worn  in  society  to  conceal  people's  real  characters 
from  each  other,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  twelve  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  in  the  pretty  costume  of  Languedoc,  who  came 
dancing  in,  hand  in  hand.  The  orchestra  immediately  struck  up  a 
French  quadrille,  and  the  French  group  danced  so  gracefully  that  a  large 
and  admiring  circle  was  formed  round  them.     When  the  quadrille  was 
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oyeri  the  circle  opened,  and  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  mingled 
vrith  the  rest  of  the  company.  One  of  the  shepherdesses,  whose  charm- 
ing figure  and  elegance  of  motion  had  riveted  my  attention,  as  if  by  a 
magic  power  drew  me  after  her.  I  followed  wherever  she  went,  until  at 
last  I  got  so  near  to  her  that  I  was  able  to  address  her. 

*' Beautiful  shepherdess!"  I  said  in  French,  ^'how  is  it  that  our 
northern  clime  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  fiivoured  by  a  visit  from  you  and 
your  lovely  sisters  ?** 

She  turned  quickly  towards  me,  and  after  remaining  silent  a  few 
moments,  during  which  time  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  gazed  searchingly  at 
me,  **  Monsieur,"  she  replied  in  French,  '<  we  thou^t  that  fidelity  nad 
its  true  home  in  this  northern  clime." 

"  You  have  each  brought  your  lover  with  you,"  I  said. 

<(  Because  we  hoped  that  they  would  learn  lessons  of  constancy  here," 
was  her  answer. 

'^  Lovely  blossom  firom  the  banks  of  the  Garonne !"  I  exclaimed,  '*  who 
could  be  inconstant  to  you  ?" 

^*  There  is  no  telHng,"  she  continued  gaily.  "  You  are  paying  me 
compliments  without  knowing  me.  You  call  me  pretty,  yet  you  have 
never  seen  me.    It  must  be  my  mask  that  you  mean." 

''  Your  eyes  assure  me  of  your  beauty,"  said  I ;  "  they  must  bear  the 
blame  if  I  am  mistaken." 

Just  at  that  moment  another  dance  commenced;  I  asked  the  fair 
shepherdess  to  be  my  partner,  and  consentiag,  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
me.  We  took  oiu:  places  immediately.  It  was  then  that  a  recollection 
came  over  me  of  having  heard  her  sweet  voice  before.  I  thought  that  I 
recognised  it — yes !  Surely  it  could  be  no  other^s  than  hers — my  feiry 
of  £^m  Wood  1  But  I  was  determined  to  be  certain  of  the  net.  I 
said  nothing,  however,  while  we  were  dancing.  The  dance  seemed  to 
me  very  short,  and  at  the  same  time  endless. 

I  interrupted  him  somewhat  uncivilly  with—''  At  any  rate  your  story 
seems  endless."    He  continued,  however : 

After  the  dance  was  over,  I  conducted  her  to  a  seat,  and  placed  my- 
self hy  her  side. 

''  U  strikes  me,"  I  remarked  in  Danish,  "  that  I  have  once  before 
heard  your  voice,  but  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  ■       " 

**  No,"  she  replied,  interrupting  me,  "  not  there,  but  perhaps  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  JQsrom  ?" 

A  sweet  feeling  at  that  moment,  as  it  were,  both  expanded  and 
contracted  my  breast  It  was  herself,  the  Unseen !  She  must  also  have 
remarked  my  voice,  and  preserved  its  tones  in  her  memoiy. 

'^  A  second  time  we  meet,"  I  sighed,  '^  without  behol£ng  each  other. 
This  is  reaUy  like  an  adventure  brought  about  by  some  magician's  art; 
but,  oh !  how  I  long  for  the  moment  when  you  will  no  longer  hide  that 
charming  countenance." 

She  laughed  slightiy;  and  there  was  something  so  sprightiy,  musical, 
and  winning  in  her  laugh,  while  her  white  teeth  glistened  like  pearls 
under  her  mask,  that  I  forgot  what  more  I  was  going  to  say.  She, 
however,  began  to  speak  : 

*'  Why  should  I  destroy  your  illusion  ?  Leave  our  adventure,  as  yon 
call  it,  alone  ;  when  a  mystery  is  solved,  it  loses  its  inteiest.  If  I  were 
to  remove  my  mask,  you  would  only  see  the  face  of  a  very  ordinaiy  girL 
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Tone  imaginAtbn  gaUanllpr  pitftusis  me  faeantiliil  m  loiDft  GurcaMMtn^  oc 
aooM  Hoiiri;  lei  me  remAm  suek  ia  jomx  ideft,  ayb  least  till  the  vaftehmsifr 
cries  the  hour  of  midnight  and  wakes  j^m  fireni  yo«r  dieama.** 

<<AU<keamsare]Mitddiiave,"Isaid.  '' Therjr  oAea  apeak  the  truth," 
I  added.  ''  Yet  sometimes  one  is  temf»ted  to  inah  thftt  tniths  were  hot 
dseams ;  a%  for  iii6taiioe»  the  Terjr  unfortunate  event  whidn  was  theecea- 
sion  of  eur  fint  meeting;'' 

She  looked  surprised,  while  she  repeated, 

*" UnCortonate ?    Ah!  true.    You  probahljr  nerw  heard "    At 

Aat  moment  one  of  the  shepherds  ran  up,  and  eainsd  her  off  hwniedljF 
to  a  fsadiolle  whidbi  was  just  forming. 

I  was  following  the  couple  with  my  ejes^  irfiea  my  sister  tapped  vtm 
on  the  arm  and  asked  me  to  danea  with  hff*,  as  she  waa  sot  eagaged. 
MechanifaUy  I  took  my  place  in  the  qoadriUey  tha  same  in  wh^  my 
incognita  was  dancing,  and  mechanically  I  went  throq^  the  figoKes 
vntil  she  had  to  give  me  hur  hand  in.  w  chaia.  I  pressed  it  waianiy, 
hut  there  was  no  response.  Ashamed  and  aBgiy,  I  deteraaioed  net  ta 
east  another  glanoa  at  her ;  and  zesoliitely  I  tamed  mj  head  away.  The 
^uadriile  was  ov^ ,  and  oace  more  I  found  myself  ooastrained  to  look  at 
her.  But  she  was  gone — the  shepherds  and  shnherdessea  had  all  dia- 
affpeared.  Whether  they  had  left  the  ball»  os—^hat  waa  more  piolmhle 
—had  changed  their  attire,  I  saw  them  no  moia»  In  Tsin  at  the 
aBf|)er-taVle  my  eyes  wandered  over  all  Ae  ladie%  to  guess,  if  possiUe, 
whidi  waa  the  right  on&    Many  of  them  were  pretty  ;  many  Isid  desk 


aad  white  teeth;  hut  whacli  of  all  these  eyes  and  teetk  were  hen? 
It  was  by  the  voice  alaae  that  I  coald  reeogmse  War ;  hut  I  eoidd  not 
go  from  the  oae  to  the  other,  and  ask  them  to  ^eak  for  me^  And  thtia 
ended  the  second  part  of  my  drama. 

*^Now  then  for  the  third  act,*^  said  I,  with  some  eudodiy. 

«<  For  that,''  he  replied,  <^  I  have  waited^  in  wn,  above  a  yeas  and 
a  day." 

<'  But  do  you  not  know  her  name  i'*  I  asked. 

^^No^" 

"  Or  none  of  the  party  of  shepherds  or  shepherdesses?" 

^I  foond  oHt  shortly  after  that  I  knew  two  of  the  shephevda;  but  of 
what  use  was  that  to  me  ?  I  eonld  not  describe  my  shepoeidesa  so  that 
they  could  distingnisk  her  among  the  tw^ve ;  th^  mentioned  a  doaen 
names,  all  equally  unknown  to  me.  That  gave  me  m>  daa  ^  to  ma  she 
waa  both  namelesa  and  invisible*" 

I  cooU  aot  help  smiling  at  my  wnaUy  gay  couaia's  doleful  conaie- 
nance. 

<'Yoa  are  laughing  ataae,"  said  ha.  ^Well,  I  doic't  wonder atit. 
To  faR  ilk  love  with  a  girl  one  has  never  seen  is  eertainlj  great  fiotty. 
But  do  lM>t  fimey  that  I  am  going  to  die  of  despair.  I  only  feel  a  sett 
of  longing  come  over  me  when  I  think  of  her." 

The  singem  had  now  eoaie  so  near  as  that  we  ooold  hear  iiusir  cen-* 
vewation.  After  a  few  moments  n^  coasin  wfaispesed  to  me  that  he 
knew  one  of  them  by  his  voice,  and  tLu  he  was  an  ofiosr  from  Copen* 
hagen.  In  another  minute  they  made  their  appeazaace.  niece  were 
thme  of  theoi,  all  dressed  as  civuiansy  but  the  moostackea  of  one  showed 
that  he  was  a  militaiy  man.  My  eouan  aaueesed  bmt  aim^  aikl  wins* 
pand  again,  «<  It  ia  1m^  sue  enough ;  let  us  see  if  he  kaoi»  me."    We 
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leecy  aacl  ttood-stiflS^,  with  o«r  a^  in  our  Wads.  They  nodded  to  m,-. 
and  tibe  offieer  said,  ^Pat  jom  bate  on,  lads.  WiQ  yoo  earn  a  shilliiig' 
ht  aometfamg  to  drink,  and  belp  to  eveet  onr  teat  ?*  We  agreed  to  fan 
proposal,  and  at  his  detire  we  jeined  two  men  in  fetching,  fiom  a  oart 
near,  the  eani«9  and  other  tfamgs  required  to  pot  the  tent  np;  alio 
ekoakii^  CMhioBs,  hariieti  with  prorisions,  and  hottles  of  wine,  benehea 
lor  auli,  and  a  wider  one  lor  a  tafala  When  oar  eerrices  were  no 
hngcr  needed  ike  ofteer  Mi  est  some  noney  to  mm,  which,  of  oooeBe^ 
I  woold  not  receive.  My  eonan  alto  relued  payment;  wherenpen  he 
ewnre  that  we  ehoald  at  least  take  something  to  drinJ^  and,  lUHng  a 
hihliir  from  hb  flask,  he  handed  it  to  my  oooniy  who  reeacred  it  wA 
ft  anfpseflBed  langk 

^  What  are  yon  gnrnnng  a^  fellovP  said  Hhe  officer  ^  hu^  aa  wj 
oeasin  eanied  the  tmnUer  to  his  lips^  he  erolaimed: 

«'YonrheakH  WDhehnr 

The  individoal  thaa  addrcawd  started  haeit  in  astonbhoient,  while  hie 
two  eoaspanions  peered  into  our  &eesi  My  eonsitt  bwnt  mto  a  fit  of 
ku^lar  ;  and  the  officer,  who  now  reeogniseo  him,  cried,  Inighing  aba, 

^  Lodrig!  What  the  dewce  is  all  this?  and  why  are  you  eqaipped  in 
dwt  pieposterooe  garbF* 

The  matter  was  speedily  explained;  die  three  tnnreUeia  ezpreesed 
mnrii  pleasore  at  meeting  ns,  and  pressed  ns  so  cordiaHy  to  join  their 
party,  and  stay  the  night  with  them,  that  we  at  length  acceded  to  f ' 


Om  of  the  offioei^a  companions  wae  a  young,  handaoaae,  and  very 
ftvhioBiahMookiBr  man  ;  he  was  extremely  rich,  we  nndcrstood,  ^cie» 
lore  Idbey  caBed  him  lie  mertkant,  and  they  woohl  not  tsfi  us  fab 
name,  or  if  that  were  hie  mil  position  msode^.  The  other  inftMdaeed 
himself  to  as  with  theoe  wofdi : 

''Gentlemen  of  the  respectable  peaauit  dam!  my  name  here  ia 
Jutland  is — Famiente.  My  agiueubiu  ocenpation  is  to  da  nothing  nt 
Isast  nodiittg  hut  amnm  myseK^ 

There  was  a  great  deal  mose  joking  aamng^  ov  hoitsy  and  Aen  we 
presented  each  other  in  the  same  haojAesmf  way,  after  whieh  we  all 
a^^otnoed  to  the  tent,  where  we  womid  «p  inA  a  yery  jorial  snpper.  At 
midnight  the  mercAant  lemmded  us  that  we  had  to  rise  next  macmng* 
with  &e  fifot  rays  of  the  sen^  and  that  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest^  We 
made  up  a  aort  of  eon^  wiflt  coshione  and  doaks^  and  on  it  we  fine 
finthful  hroAers  stretched  oorsdres  aa  host  we  might  The  eiher  fear 
aeon  fell  asleep*  lakneremmaed  awake^andwhenlfonadtfaatslmnher 
had  fled  my  ndloiw,  roae  m  qoietly  as  possibly  and  left  the  tent 

All  aroimdwaastiD  as  Ae  grave.  The  skies  were  without  a  doad,  hwfe 
efAdr  miffiooaef  eyea  only  a  few  were  now  open,  and  eeen  these  shose 
diayyandfeeUy,  aeifih^wereahnoatov^roeraehTrslsep.  Themeoaach 
ef  £^t^  who  waa  soon  to  overpower  their  fccKag  hrightneas,  wns  afaeady 
dennng  Ms  path  m  die  north-east.  It  ie  not  the  darkne^-^atiB  km  Ae 
tempest — ^that  renders  night  so  eztranely  rndsswholy ;  it  ia  that  deep 
repose,  that  corpse-Eke  stilfaem  in  natve^  it  ia  to  see  oae'a  sdf  the  only 
waking- being  in  n  sleeping  world— ene  Kving  amidst  the  vast  mmka  ci 
tibe  grew    a  creatore  trembling  widi  die  iBarfiil,  ffidy  thought  d^kalk 

1  etemity.     How  welcome  then  ia  sny  sound  wUch  oreaks  dbe  epprea- 

i  silence  ef  that  noetamal  solitode.  and  reminds  na  Aat  human  heinffa 


am  silence  ef  that  noctaraal  soKtode,  and  reminds  ua  Aat  human  heinga 
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are  aboat  to  awaken  to  their  daily  round  of  oocnpation  and  pli 
and,  it  must  be  added,  of  anxiety  and  trouble !  How  cheerful  aeems  the 
earliest  crowing  of  the  cocks  from  the  nearest  huts,  rising  almost  lastly 
on  the  dusky  au> !  The  drowsy  world  was  beginning  to  move ;  and  after 
a  time  I  discerned  fiunt,  sweet  tones  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the 
wood.  I  listened  attentively,  and  soon  became  convinced  that  it  was 
music — the  music  of  wind  instraments — ^which  I  heard.  To  me  munc  is 
as  welcome  as  the  first  rosy  streaks  of  mom  to  the  benighted  wanderer,  or 
a  ^impse  of  the  brilliant  sun  amidst  the  gloom  of  a  dark  wintry  sky. 

The  sweet  sounds  ceased,  and  I  began  to  ponder  whether  it  might  not 
have  been  unearthly  strains  which  I  had  heard — whether  they  might  not 
have  come  from  the  furies  who  perhaps  dwelt  amidst  the  surrounding 
glades,  or  among  the  wild  flowers  that  enamelled  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
hills.  The  music,  however,  was  certainly  Weber's,  and  the  question  was^ 
whether  the  elfin  people  had  learned  the  airs  from  him,  or  he  frx>m  them. 
I  returned  to  the  tent,  where  the  still  sleeping  party  produced  a  veiy 
di£Ferent  and  somewhat  nasal  kind  of  music.  *^  Gentlemen !  gentlemen  I 
I  shouted,  ''there  are  visitors  coming."  My  cousin  was  the  first  to 
awaken,  then  the  officer,  who  sprang  up,  and  immediately  endeavoured 
to  arouse  the  other  two.  ^^  The  ladies  will  be  here  presently,"  he  said  ; 
"  get  up  both  of  you." — "  They  are  too  early,"  yawned  one ;  "  I  have  not 
had  half  my  sleep." — '^  Let  them  wait  outside  the  tent  till  I  am  ready," 
said  Famiente.     '<  Good  night !" 

The  rest  of  us,  however,  went  towards  the  wood  to  meet  the  three 
ladies,  who  were  making  their  way  to  our  temporary  domidle,  preceded 
by  two  muncians  playing  the  horn,  and  two  youths  bearing  torches,  the 
latter  being  the  sons  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  whose 
house  the  ladies  had  slept  Observing  the  peasant  costume  of  my  friend 
and  myself,  the  ladies  asked  who  we  were,  and  were  told  by  the  miUtary 
man  that  we  were  two  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who,  being  in  the  adjacent 
village,  had  assisted  in  putting  up  the  tent 

''Lads,"  said  he,  addressing  us  in  a  tone  of  command,  "  can  you  fetch 
some  water  for  us  from  the  nearest  stream,  and  get  some  wood  for  us  to 
boil  our  coffee?     I  will  go  with  you." 

"  No,  no,  sir— *that  would  be  a  shame,"  said  my  cousin  in  the  Jutland 
dialect;  "  we  will  bring  all  that  is  wanted  ourselves." 

When  we  returned  to  the  tent  it  was  broad  daylight;  Famiente  had 
been  compelled  to  vacate  his  couch  of  cloaks,  and  in  his  lively  way  was 
greeting  the  fair  guests  with  "  Good  morning,  my  three  Graces."  The 
officer  told  us,  aside,  that  two  of  the  ladies  were  his  sisters,  and  was  about 
to  tell  us  more,  when  a  waltz  on  the  turf  was  proposed  by  Famiente,  who 
seiaed  one  of  the  ladies,  whom  he  called  Sylnlla,  as  his  partner.  2^ 
merchant  danced  with  another,  to  whom  it  appeared  he  was  engi^ed, 
and  the  officer  took  his  youn^^  sister.  Theur  hilarity  was  iofectious, 
and  my  cousin  dragged  me  round  for  want  of  a  better  partner,  whereupon 
the  friir  Sybilla,  who  had  observed  our  dancing,  remarked  that  we  were 
'^really  not  at  all  awkward  for  peasant  lads." 

Wlule  they  were  taking  their  coffee  afterwards,  during  which  time  we 
stood  respectfully  at  a  little  distance,  my  cousin  whispered  to  me  how 
much  he  admired  the  lieutenant's  youngest  sister,  who  was  indeed  ex- 
tremely pretty.  He  had  not  hitherto  heard  her  voice,  but  he  could  not 
help  seeing  that  she  looked  attentively — even  inquisitively  at  him.     By 
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Famiente's  request  the  ladies  handed  us  some  coffee,  after  having  done 
which  ihey  made  some  remarks  upon  us  to  each  other  in  Grerman.  At 
that  moment  my  cousin  let  his  coffee-cup  drop  suddenly  to  the  eround, 
and  standine  as  motionless  as  one  of  the  trees  in  the  wood,  he  taed  his 

ri  upon  the  youngest  girl  with  a  very  peculiar  expression,  which  called 
deepest  blushes  to  her  cheek.  We  all  looked  on  in  surprise,  but  I 
began  to  suspect  the  truth.     Famiente  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*^  Min  Herre !"  said  he,  **  it  is  time  that  you  should  lay  aside  your 
ineogmio,  for  it  is  evident  that  you  and  this  lady  have  met  l>efore." 

My  cousin  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  speech  and  his  self-possession. 
He  went  up  to  the  young  lady,  and  said  : 

"  For  the  first  time  to-day  have  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  those 
lips  from  which  I  have  twice  heard  a  voice  whose  accents  delighted  me. 
In  that  voice  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  so  deep  was  the  impression  it  made 
upon  me.  Dare  I  flatter  myself  tfiat  my  v<nce  has  not  been  quite  for- 
gotten by  you  ?" 

Catherina — that  was  her  name — ^replied,  with  a  smile, 

**  I  have  neither  forgotten  your  voice  nor  your  face,  though  last  time 
we  met  you  were  a  Spanish  grandee.'' 

''What  is  all  this?"  exclaimed  the  officer;  ^'old  acquaintances — 
another  masquerade  I" 

<<  We  are  now  truly  all  partaking  of  rural  life,"  said  Famiente;  '^  so 
come,  you  two  peasants,  and  place  yourselves  with  the  fair  shepherdess 
and  us." 

We  joined  the  circle^  and  after  oiu:  names  having  been  told,  my  cousin, 
leading  the  conversation  to  Lake  Esrom,  and  the  events  which  took  place 
on  its  banks,  asked  Catherina  how  her  poor  friend  had  taken  that  sad 
affiur,  and  if  she  had  ever  recovered  her  spirits  ? 

**  Oh  yes,  she  has,"  replied  Catherina ;  and  pointing  to  the  young 
lady  who  was  engaged  to  me  merchant^  **  there  she  is  !" 

ify  cousin  started,  and  said,  in  some  embarrassment,  ^*  It  was  a  sad 
event,  but ** 

<'  Not  so  very  sad,"  cried  the  merchant,  interrupting  him,  '^  for  the 
drowned  man  returned  to  life.     He  was  no  other  than  myself." 

**  God  be  thanked  !"  exclaimed  my  cousin,  sincerely  rejoiced  at  the 
pleasant  intelligence.  "  That  is  more  than  we  then  dared  to  hope.  But 
what  became  of  the  poor  foolish  madcap  who  first  upset  the  boat  and 
then  wished  to  drown  himself  ?" 

''Here  he  is,"  said  Famiente,  pointing  to  himself;  "and  as  I  once 
thought  I  might  be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  court  jester,  I  took  a  wife, 
and  Siere,"  bowing  to  Sybilla,  "  sits  the  £ur  one  who  has  undertaken  to 
steer  my  boat  over  the  cbingerous  ocean  of  life." 

The  morning  mists  by  degrees  cleared  away  from  the  wooded  valleys 
and  the  bill-endrcled  waters  ;  the  larks  had  ended  their  eariy  chorus,  and 
the  later  songsters  of  the  grove  had  commenced  their  sweet  harmonies ; 
all  seemed  joy  around,  and  I  looked  with  pleasure  at  the  gay  group  before 
me.  Never  had  the  cheering  light  of  day  shone  upon  a  circle  of  more 
contented  human  beings,  and  among  them  none  were  happier  than 
Ludvig  and  his  recently  found  shepherdess,  whose  countenance  beamed 
in  the  radiant  glow  of  dawning  love. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  then,  and  th^  are  now  united  for  this 
world  and  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
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THE  SICK^GHAMBER. 

(OOJ'i'UHJJUi  FBOM  <*THX  BBGEFllOiror  TKB  DEAO.^ 

Bt  9BX  Author  o*  **T!i«  Unholt  Wtsh.** 

'<  Dajlw  aside  the  oiaiaui»  Bofle,"  laid  AdfiHne  de  Ca«ielh,  freUy ; 
^'thesunhaspMBed." 

Adeline's  cbamber  had  been  chugged  tor  one  with  s  sooA  aspect :  but 
there  were  times  wnen  the  sun,  watoiy  as  it  mostly  was  tkeo,  woaU  shiae 
into  tbe  loom  with  a  br^htness  too  glaiiog  for  tier  sight  Tfaero  was, 
suxely,  when  you  oame  to  think  of  it»  a  singalar  t&utf  between  tho 
weether  and  Adeline'sstate  of  health.  Cold,  wetiboisteroua^  and  gloomy  it 
Jiad  been  in  the  spring,  all  die  time  of  her  kng  illness,  and  up  to  the  penod» 
within  a  few  days,  of  her  commencing  intimacy  widi  Mt.  St.  John;  ho^ 
brilliant,  and  beantif ol  it  had  remained  during  the  continuance  of  that 
intimacT ;  but  at  its  abrupt  termination,  the  very  day  afUrwardi^  it  had 
changed,  and  become  cold,  wet,  and  dreaiy  i^^ain*  Weeks  had  ohmsad 
sinoe^  and  the  weather  still  wore  die  same  gloomy  aspeeti  in  whieh  there 
was  no  prospect  of  amendment  on  this  ude  winter.  A  £seling  of  awo^ 
almost  of  supenrtition,  woi^  ceeep  oter  Maxy  Cair,  as  aftie  sat  by 
Adeline's  bedside  in  the  dim  evenings,  listening  to  the  moaning,  sighing 
wind,  sweeping  round  the  unprotected  ch&teau,  and  shaking  down  the 
leaves  fnm,  the  now  neariy  have  trees  on  the  western  eide.  They  would 
shudder,  and  say  how  dreiuy  it  was»  and  wish  the  weather  would  <^iattgs; 
forgettbg  that  the  sweetest  summer  day*  the  brightest  skies,  cannot 
bring  joy  to  a  house  where  poaoo  and  joy  exist  not  Still,  it  had  been  a 
curious  year:  winter,  smnmer,  and  now  winter  again,  btft  neither  spring 
nor  autumn. 

Adeline  was  in  no  immediste  danger.  TIm  faeuoRhaga  fit>m  the 
lungs  had  been  stopped  more  speedily  than  mieht  have  been  expected 
£rom  its  profuse  flowing  at  the  time;  but  to  this  had  suceeeded  fe?er,  the 
effect  of  her  unhappy  state  of  mind,  and  when  it  subsided  she  was  left  in 
a  condition  of  alarming  weakness.  There  was  no  donbt  that  oonsump- 
tion  had  set  its  seal  upon  her;  but  the  doctors  thooght  that  the  disease 
in  its  progress  would  be  a  lingering  one.  Miss  Darling  and  Maiy  Cair 
had  obtained  leave  from  iheir  friends  to  refoain  with  her  as  long  as  might 
be  necessaiy.  Adeline  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  their  leaving.  She  did 
not  go  out  of  her  room,  but  sat  up  in  it  for  some  hours  in  the  day. 
Madame  de  Castella,  who  was  quite  borne  down  with  gxie^  often  came 
in,  but  she  seldom  stayed  Umg^  for  she  would  become  hysterical,  and 
abruptly  hasten  away  out  of  Adohne's  sight  Father  Mare  paid  her 
frequent  visits,  the  HKWt  cheeriul  o£  aU  her  visitors.  He  was  a  pleasant, 
<dialty  num,  and  OKorcised  his  poweis  of  conversation  to  amuse  her, 
telling  her  scraps  of  news  and  worldly  anecdotes,  sometimes  suooeediag 
in  winning  a  smile  from  her  fips.  But  he  never  entered  widi  her  upon 
religious  t(^cs — at  least  so  for  as  the  tiro  young  ladies  saw,  or  heard. 
Madame  de  Beaufoy  was  ill  at  this  time,  and  coined  to  her  bed,  and 
her  daughter  Afi^nes  was  mudi  oconpied  in  attending  to  her;  so  that 
Mary  Can  and  Bose  were  Adeline's  chief  corapaniona    It  was  weU  that 
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it  was  so.  Rose  seemed  to  have  pot  aside  ail  her  giddy  vanity ;  Ae  was 
vamck  ai&eted  by  Adefine's  position,  and  enaeed  more  feeling  than  any 
one  had  given  her  credit  mr  powesnug;  Bose  was  ohewing  the  «iid ef 
npeatanee  also,  fer  her  incautious  leveiations  upon  llie  anigect  of  Sank 
Beauderc.  Adeline,  as  to  all  her  inward  life,  lenained  i^ent — eilrat  as 
the  grave;  but  more  Aam  onoe,  at  the^mk  oip evening,  ahe  had  dropped 
into  a  species  of  delirnim — I  don't  know  any  better  name  fer  it— j^ardy 
aieep,  partlv  a  waking  and  talking  dxeam—Mid  she  then  ga^e  uttrarance  to 
her  painfnl  thoughts.  Of  this  ahe  was  entirely  uaeonaeions,  hut  tiiey 
proved  the  unhMpy  state  of  her  mind. 

On  the  day  ot  Adeline's  eeiaure,  an  express  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
Baron  de  la  Chasse  to  stop  his  joumej  to  the  chftteau.  But  he  eame, 
aevertheleBs:  much  tooDceraed  of  eoune.  He  aaw  Adeline,  for  a  few 
■dantes,  in  liie  presence  of  her  mother  and  aunt  It  was  on  the  ^vviy  day 
they  were  to  have  been  married.  He  was  excessively  shocked  »t  her 
deflrfh-like  appearsace,  hut  kindW  endeavoared  to  express  a  hope  of  her 
speedy  reeovery,  hinting  that  he  was  an  interested  party  in  it.  He 
inquired,  in  a  careless,  off-hand  manner,  of  Roae,  before  he  denaited, 
about  Mr.  St.  John;  and  die  answered,  ^ite  as  caroleeBly,  Aat  he  had 
finally  left  for  his  own  country.  The  baron  appeared  to  hear  it  ms  a 
matter  of  eourse,  and  prooeeded  to  speidc,  in  ik  fedingtone^  of  Adelme'e 
iUbmb.  He  had  no  idea  that  it  was  cansed  by  the  misery  and  emotion 
that  were  too  great  to  bear. 

«Draw  aside  the  curtain,  Rose,"  Addne  had  eaid,  •'the  eon  has 
paased."  And  Rose  drew  it  back.  Adeline  was  flitting  before  the  fire, 
m  an  easy-diair,  one  covered  with  white  dinuty.  Madame  deCaetdla 
was  leaning  back  in  another,  looking  neariy  as  pale  and  worn  as  Adeline. 

^  Why  do  you  not  go  ool,  nann»a  ?*  exelaimed  Adeliae.  ^  It  is  not 
wet  to-^y,  and  the  fresh  air  would  do  yoa  good.*" 

^Oh,  Adefine,"  sighed  the  unhappy  nratker,  *^nothii^  will  do  me 
good  whilst  I  see  you  as  you  are.** 

^  But  she  is  a  deal  better,^  interpoeed  Rose,  oheerfulhf ;  ^^ahe  gets 
stronger  «veiy  day.  Yon  can  aee  ahe  does,  Madame  de  CasteUa. 
Adelme,  let  me  place  yovr  pillows  more  comfortaUy.** 

^  No  matter,  dear  Biose,  they  are  Tety  welL** 

*<  Do  tiy  a  Ktde  of  this  jeUy." 

''  Thank  yon.     I  don't  care  for  it,''  was  Adefine's  iqpaihetic  reply. 

«<  Shall  I  read  to  you?"  prooeeded  Rose. 

<^  As  you  v^  dear  Rose.    Itie  the  same  to  me.* 

So  Iwd  she  been  firom  the  first,  qwet  and  passrre,  gratsfol  for  their 
kind  attentions,  but  without  interest  in  anything.  They  had  not  heard 
o^  or  freni,  Mr.  St.  John  ainee  he  left,  and  it  was  now  tibe  h^iming  of 
Novenher.    All  thoae  weeks,  and  not  a  single  remembrance  mm  him! 

Rose  looked  amongst  the  books  collected  there,  and  took  up  a  book  of 
Tennyson. 

'^Not  that,"  cried  Adeline^  fnckly,  glaneiDg  up  wA  s  fenait  eokiir. 
«<  Something  else.* 

No>  not  that.  H$  had  given  her  die  hook,  aoid  been  accustomed  to 
read  it  to  her.     How  could  she  bear  to  hear  its  pages  from  other  lips  ? 

Roae  tried  again :  B^ranger.  <^That  won^  do,^  ahe  saUL  *<  A  pretty 
game  yoa  wodkL  ha^,  langhing  at  my  FVench  accent.'' 
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<<  Tour  accent  is  not  a  bad  one,  Rose." 

^<It  vM,j  paaa  for  conTersation.  Bat  to  read  poetry  aloud  in  any 
language  but  one's  own  is  beyond  most  people.  Wbat's  this?"  Rose 
oontinued,  taking  up  another  volume.  But  she  quickly  dropped  it  again. 
It  was  Bulwer's  ''  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine." 

<<  That  will  do  as  well  as  any  other/'  said  Adeline. 

^*  No,**  cried  Rose,  avoiding  it  with  a  perceptible  shudder. 

**  Rose,"  whispered  Adeline,  taking  her  hand,  ^^  you  fear  to  remind  me 
of  myself,  in  telling  of  Gertrude.  Indeed  there  is  no  analogy  between 
us,"  she  added,  wiUi  a  bitter  smile,  "  save  in  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  that  we  must  both  die.     One  might  envy  her  £Ette." 

**  I  don't  like  the  work,"  persisted  Rose. 

<<  I  do,"  returned  Adeline.  '<  One  tale  in  it  I  could  never  be  tired  of. 
I  forget  its  title,  but  it  begins,  '  The  angels  strung  their  harps  in  Heaven, 
and&e ^"' 

<'  I  know,"  interrupted  Rose,  rapidly  taming  over  the  pages.  ^'  Here 
it  is.  '  The  Soul  in  Purgatory ;  or,  Love  stronger  than  Death.'  It  is  a 
tale  of  woman's  enduring  love." 

^<  And  Us  reward,"  sighed  Adeline.     '<  Read  it.    It  is  very  short" 

Rose  began  her  rea£ng.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  tell  whetilier 
Adeline  listened  or  not :  she  sat  silent,  in  her  chair,  her  hand  over  her 
£suse ;  and,  when  it  was  over,  she  remained  in  the  same  posiUon,  making 
no  comment,  till^e  nurse  came  forward  with  the  medicine. 

When  Adeline  was  first  taken  iU,  they  sent  to  Boulogne  for  the  Eng- 
lish nurse  who  had  attended  her  in  the  spring;  but  she  was  unable  to 
come,  having  other  engagements.  So  the  messenger  brought  a  French 
one ;  a  kind-hearted,  capable  woman,  but  a  great  gossip,  like  Louise. 

After  taking  her  medicine,  Adeline  lay  down  on  the  sofe,  and  Rose 
began  another  tale,  and  read  till  dusk. 

"  Shall  I  stir  the  fire  into  a  blase  to  finish  it,  Adeline  ?"  she  asked, 
<<  or  wait  till  candle-light  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  and  Mary  Carr  stole  forward,  and  bent  over 
Adeline.  She  was  not  asleep,  but  in  one  of  those  restless,  wandering 
stupors,  near  akin  to  it.  The  thought  had,  more  than  once,  occurred  to 
Maiy  Carr,  ^'  Did  the  doctors  put  laudanum  in  her  medicine,  and  were 
these  feverish  dreams  the  result?"  The  uncertain  light  of  the  wood-fire 
played  fitfully  upon  Adeline's  face,  revealing  its  extreme  beauty  of  feature 
and  its  deatmy  paleness.  Rose  closed  her  book ;  and  Mary  left  Adeline's 
sofa,  and  stood  looking  through  the  window  on  the  dreary  night  No 
one  else  was  in  the  room  how,  save  the  nurse.  The  latter  came 
forward. 

^'  Mesdemoiselles,"  she  whispered,  '^  I  am  going  down  stairs  for  some 
wood.  If  mademoiselle  wakes  up,  and  requires  anything  before  I  am 
back,  please  to  ring." 

"  Now  shell  be  gone  for  an  hour !"  exclaimed  Rose  to  Mary  Carr, 
as  the  nurse  softly  &ft  the  room,  "  you'll  see.  I  never  met  with  one  so 
fond  of  talking  as  that  woman.  Mary,  don't  you  think  it  very  strange 
we—"  Rose  stopped  dead^  for  a  sudden  burst  of  hollow  muttering 
came  from  Adeline. 

''Don't  say  it!  don't  say  it!  I  tell  you  there  is  no  hope:  he  has 
been  gone  too  long.     One— two— three— four — fivo—gix^seven 
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Do  you  think  I  have  not  counted  the  weeks  ?  Why  does  he  not  come  ? 
Why  does  he  not  write  ?     He  was  passionate  and  proud  on  that  dreadful 

day,  but  if  he  had  loved He  would  never  wiUingly  think  of  me 

again^  in' life  I  Don't  tell  me  he  did  not  say  it:  I  heard  him.  Is  that 
the  new  room  he  has  built  at  Castle- Wafer  P  Who  ordered  it  done  ? 
ke  was  not  there.  Where  are  the  paintings  ?  What  a  few  !  Listen ! 
listen !  Rose,  do  you  see  him  coming  ?  Oh !  keep  me  from  De  la 
Chasse !  Father,  I  cannot  marry  him !  The  day  breaks,  and  he  does 
not  come.  Who  says  he  is  not  coming  ?  Father  Marc  ?  Ah,  there  he 
is !  he  comes,  he  comes !  Frederick,  Frederick,  dearest  Frederick !  Why 
don't  you  loose  me  and  let  me  go  to  him  ?  Who  is  it  stealing  in  with 
him  ?  How  beautiful !  Ah !"  (and  a  faint  scream  rang  through  the 
room)  ^<  it  is  his  wife,  Sarah  Beauclerc  Oh,  cruel !  cruel !  to  leave  me 
for  her !  He  said  that  I  should  be  his  wife.  What's  this  ?  My  letters? 
thrust  back  upon  me  with  scorn  and  insult !  What  is  he  reading  to 
Sarah  Beauclerc?  his  letters  to  me?     Oh,  mercy !  mercy !" 

These  sentences  were  not  uttered  rapidly,  as  one  may  read  them,  but 
in  a  disjointed  manner,  minutes  of  silence  sometimes  occurring  between 
them,  and  a  good  deal  was  too  unconnected  for  sense  to  be  made  of  it. 
With  the  last  word,  the  nurse,  who  had  not  staved  so  long  as  Rose  antici- 
pated, re-entered  the  room,  her  arms  laden  witii  wood.  By  some  mishap, 
she  let  a  log  fall  to  the  floor,  and  the  noise  it  made  aroused  Adeline. 
The  tears  were  streaming  from  Rose's  eyes,  and  she  ran  up  to  the  sofa, 
speaking,  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  with  her  usual  want  of  thought 
and  consideration. 

*'  Oh,  Adeline,"  she  sobbed,  leaning  over  her,  ^^you  should  not  take  it 
so  heavily  to  heart.  If  your  love  was  at  an  end— I  do  not  know,  or  ask, 
what  broke  it — but  if  it  had  come  finally  to  an  end  between  you  and  Mr. 
St  John,  there  was  something  noble  rather  than  the  contrary  in  his  re- 
turning you  your  letters.  Indeed,  we  have  always  seen  him  high  and 
honourable  in  aU  he  does.  Another  might  have  kept  them — have  boasted 
of  them — have  shown  them  to  the  world.  I  only  wish,"  broke  off  Rose, 
going  from  Adeline's  afiairs  to  her  own,  in  the  most  unceremonious  way, 
'^  that  I  could  get  back  all  the  love-letters  I  have  ever  written !  There 
would  be  a  pretty  heap  of  them." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?'?  demanded  Adeline,  struggling  up  on  the  sofa 
in  her  alarm.     "  Have  I  been  saying  anything  in  my  sleep?" 

"  Not  much,"  answered  Mary  Carr,  soothingly — **  a  few  words.  But 
we  can  see  it  all,  Adeline,"  she  whispered.  **  We  knew  how  it  was,  be- 
tween you  and  Mr.  St.  John ;  we  know  {hat  he  left  in  ill-feeling,  and 
that,  ever  since,  you  are  sad  and  silent,  beyond  what  your  illness  would 
cause.  This  inward  grief  is  killing  you  by  bches.  If  your  mind  were 
at  rest,  time  might  restore  you  to  health;  but,  as  it  is,  you  are  giving 
yourself  no  chance  of  life." 

^*  There  is  no  chance  for  me,"  she  answered;  '^  you  know  it.  If  I  were 
happy  as  I  once  was,  as  I  once  thought  I  should  be ;  if  I  were  even  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  St.  John,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  prolonged  life  for  me ; 
none." 

Mary  Carr  knew  it,  but  she  strove  to  soothe  her  still. 

^^^I  might  have  expected  all  that  has  happened  to  me,"  smiled  Adelme, 
trying  to  turn  the  subject  to  a  jest>  the  first  approach  to  voluntary  smile 

Jfi/y— yoL.  CIV,  MO.  coooxy.  t 
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•rjM&dMylHidiBuke^  onberltps  nnceWrillaai.  ^  Do  70a  lenMnW 
your  words^  R«e^  ob  th»  lal  of  Jftsaarj,  mj  baH-niglit?  ^TIm  FreiuA 
aftrigoldift  a&  ooaoi  of  diath  aaid  woiMppy  love.' " 

BoK  did  seomnber  it  She  remenibeied  how  Adelme  hid  kugfaedl 
md  ijpunied  knr  wordi  the%m  her  ffunmer-tidft  of  pnde  and  heavty.  It 
WW  winter  with  hut  now. 

I  haidlj  kwwr  how  to  eontmne  tfab  historyy  and  have  a  glial  imnd  to 
jamp  aft  onee  to  its  cIom.  There  is  so  Iktle  vaiiakioa  m  it^  Whal  can 
fthoic  he  in  a  nA^AmmAer?  Adelme  better  or  worse;  the  visita  and 
opaion  of  die  cbctois;  a  cfaaage  ia  her  iMdiciQe^  ptUs  fior  mixtote,  or 
■iortise  lor  ptUsy  aad  there  you  have  about  the  whole  hietory.  Whndk 
ModieaM^hj  thewaj,  was  ordered  by  ths  English  me^eal  attendant,  who 
easoe  to  see  her  every  a&et  day  froa  Bovbgne^  widb  yoang  Dr.  H 
A  French  doctor  never  gives  HMdieine;  he  wodd  aofc  presceihe  one  diose^ 
where  am  EDgHshasan  would  dioke  yon  with  five  hnndred.  It  is  tree : 
pills,  powders,  mijttme ;  Bnactnre^  powdcan^  ptUs :  five  hundred,  at  the  vesy 
Itast^  where  a  Frenehaian  would  not  give  one.  Wana  hatha  and  fasting 
for  tiisBi,  hat  ne  nedieiateL  They  are  nncommanly  free  with  the  laneet^ 
however^  with  leeehes,  and  anythsa^  rise  that  dnnre  Uood.  The  fiiak 
year  Eleanor  Seymow  (if  you  have  not  forgotten  her)  was  at  aehool  at 
Madame  de  Nino'sy  an  ilhiess  broke  oet  amongst  the  pefal^  and  tlw 
sdMol  mediesl  attendant  was  sent  for.  Five  or  six  of  the  littb  ^Is  wer9 
heavy  and  feverish,  and  there  were  symptoaas  of  an  ervjpdaa  on  die  skin. 
*       "    "^  "        "  ;  it  would  tu] 


*  le  Docteur  thongfat  it  would  turn  o«t  to  be  mesaies  or  acarlet 
fever,  he  could  not  yet  pronounce  which,  and  ordered  thenx  sll  to  bed,  and 
to  take  a  few  qaiurts  of  eau  sner^e  ;  he  then  sent  for  the  rest  of  the 
pepils  and  Ued  them,  all  round  J^  "  A  simple  meaaure  of  pseeautbn,"  he 
ca&dit 

I  believe  I  most  hanre  leoonrse  to  Mazy  Caries  diaiy,  and  trameribe  a 
&w  of  its  pages  verbtMiim,  It  may  be  a  better  phm  where  there  is  m 
little  of  eveaik  to  relata.     Soy  to  h^in  at  onoe. 


Navemier  dard. — Ad^ne  spoke  agam  tOiday  aheot  retanmig'  to 
Boulogne.  Madame  de  Castelk  ia  giving  way,  I  think,  for  her  present 
objection  was  uttered  in  a  far  less  decisive  tone  tiian  her  fonasr  one;  bet 
she  sees  l^t  Adeline  ii^  getting  restless  sheet  it  Ross  ssys  she^Hlay  me 
a  pair  of  gloves  it  will  end  in  our  gotag. 

What  ean  make  Adeline  so  anzioiea  to  retam  to  Boulogne  2  It  seems 
to  have  taken  eompleto  hold  upon  her^— to  be  the  oaly  wvh  of  her  esdal- 
enes.  Has  she  anj  visionary  idea  that,  there  she  may  be  in  the  way  ef 
bessing^  o^  or  seeing  Mm  f  Or  is  it  that  afae  would  bad  adiei  to  the 
<^teauy  hoping  to  bid  adieu  also  toits  remembianees ? 

Sih, — We  now  know  that  Mr.  St  John  ia  ia  London.  A  weekly 
journal  came  to-day  from  Mrs.  Darling  for  Rose.  I  waskuldB^  over  it, 
and  saw  Mr.  St.  John's  name  amongst  aliost  of  oti^ers^  as  havia^  attended 
a  poblie  aaeetmg— "<  Frcderidc  St  John^  Esq.,  o£  Castle-Wafor."  When 
thrjr  had  all  leftb  the  room,  I  pbced  the  paper  in  Adeliae'b  band,  pointnif^ 
silently  to  the  head  of  the  fist,  and  then  followed  the  others.  On  my 
return  to  the  room  the  journal  was  lying-  on  the  table,  and  bar  face  was 
bmried  amidst  the  piUows  of  the  grea*  arat^chair. 

•^  The  English  reader  may  not  credit tiiAi^  but  it  iva&cfc. 
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lOCl.— -Aflefine  came  cbwn  stairs  jesterday  fbv  the  ftst  time.  She 
was  dressed  as  she  used  to  be,  except  the  hur.  Instead  of  enrlsj  H  waff 
braided  under  a  fittle  lace  cap ;  and  she  wore  a  Cashmere  shawl — ^tbe 
same  she  had  put  on  ^at  night,  ^'  I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  it  ?^  I  said' 
to  Rose. — **  What  an  idiot  you  are  !**  was  Rose's  compHmentary  reply, 
<*  as  if  she  did  not  think  of  aU  Aese  things  continually  T  Adefine  gets' 
stronger  and  better  every  day.  A  deceitfal  improrement :  I  can  read  so 
in  the  doctors'  words  and  lodes.  The  weaksess  is  not  so  apparent,  and 
the  cough  is  nearly  gone.  But  she  is  inert  and  indiffevent  as  ever,  buried 
within  herself.  Thu  apparently  huiguid  apathy,  this  total  indifference 
to  life  and  its  daily  concerns,  is  set  down  by  her  friendis  to  bodily  weak- 
ness ;  and  so  they  let  it  remain  unehecked  and  uuaroused,  and  she  in- 
dulges, unmolested,  in  all  the  bitter  feelings  of  a  breaking  heart. 

14/A. — These  last  few  fine  days  hare  aflbrded  the  pretext  for  com- 
plying wkh  Adeline's  wish,  and  here  we  are,  onee  more,  at  Boulogne. 
Now  that  the  change  has  been  made,  without  ill  effects,  we  are  all  piecued^ 
on  account  of  Ad^ise's  being  close  to  medical  aid,  and  she  seeme  won- 
derfully to  have  improved  with  the  change  of  air.  Still  better,  stiff 
better  I  for  how  long  ?  Rose  has  resumed  dl  her  wild  gaiety  of  spirits, 
and  says  she  shall  sing  a  Te  Deum  for  having  left  the  dreary  old  ch&teau 
and  its  ghosts  behind  us. 

A  bed  has  been  placed  on  the  first  floor  for  Adeline,  m  the  hack 
drawing-room.  This  is  better ;  fbr  she  can  now  reach  the  £ront  dbvw- 
ing-room,  where  we  sit^  without  being  exposed  ^  the  eold  air  on  the 
staircase.  And  should  she  be  confined  to  her  room  at  the  last,  as  may 
be  expected,  it  w9!  be  more  convenient,  for  the  semmts  and  in  other 
respects,  than  her  being  up  on  the  second  floor. 

I6th, — Madame  de  Nino  called  to-day,  bringing  twa  of  the  eldbr 
girls.  Adeline  asked  them  imrameraMe  questions  about  the  school,  and 
seemed,  fbr  die  moment,  reallv  awakened  to  interest.  Many  otiier 
friends  have  also  called ;  indeed,  compared  wit&  the  gloomy  solitude  of 
the  chateau,  each  day,  since  our  arrival^  has  been  fike  a  levee.  The 
doctors,  apparently,  see  no  impropriety  in  this,  for  they  don^  forbid  it. 
/think  Adeline  is  better  for  it :  she  hf»  not  the  leisure  to  brood  so 
entirely  over  the  past.  She  is  still  silent  on  the  subject  of  her  misery, 
never  hinting  at  it.  Mr.  St  John's  name  is  mentioned  by  nobody,  and 
the  scenes  and  events  of  the  last  six  months  might  he  a  dream,  fbr  all- 
the  aUusion  ever  made  to  them. 

2Zrd. — People  talk  sometimes  of  the  ^  beauty^  of  consumption,  but 
they  should  see  AdeKne  de  Castella.  Nearhr  all  apparent  symptoms  of 
the  disease  have  passed  away— to  return  at  its  close,  no  doubt,  but  for 
the  present  passed  away.  Nenrer  was  she  so  heant^  a9  she  is  now ; 
delicate  and  fragile  of  course,  but  that  is  a  great  charm  in  woman's  love^ 
Kness.  Her  featoreff  aie  more  than  ever  conspicnoas  fbr  their  exquisite 
contour,  her  soft  brown  eyes  are  of  a  sweeter  sadness,  and  her  chedcs 
glow  with  a  transparent  rose  colour.  Tbitors  look  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment, almost  question  the  fact  of  her  late  dangerous  illness^  and  say  she 
is  getting  well.  But  still  there  is  no  exertion :  listless  and  inannmate  she 
sits,  or  Hes,  her  trembling,  fevered  hands  hoMiBg  one  or  other  of  the 
English  journals — looking  in  them  for  a  name  that  she  never  findli. 

xesteraay  Rose  waa  readiag  io  her  a  vdhime  of  Shelley,  when  a 
letter  was  brought  in  from  England,  from  Mrs.  Darling.  Admoe  looked 
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up,  eager  and  flushed,  waiting  while  Rose  opened  it.  She  betrays  this 
emotion  whenever  letters  come  for  Rose.  We  can  both  see  why  it  is> 
and  Rose  now  always  reads  them  to  her.  The  Darlings  are  in  London, 
know  some  of  the  people  that  Mr.  St.  John  knows,  and  Adeline  thinks 
there  may  be  a  chance  of  her  hearing  of  him  in  these  letters.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  in  this,  any  more  than  there  has  been  in  the 
others,  and  Rose  resumed  her  book. 

"I  love,  but  I  believe  in  love  no  more, 
I  feel  desire,  but  hope  not.    Oh  from  Sleep 
Most  vainly  must  my  weary  brain  implore 
Its  long-lost  flattery  now :  I  wake  to  weep, 
And  sit,  the  long  day,  gnawing  through  the  core 
Of  my  bitter  heart—— ^' 

I  looked  up  at  her,  involuntarily,  it  was  so  applicable ;  Rose  also  made 
a  momentary  stop,  and  her  glance  wandered  in  the  same  direction. 
Adeline's  eyes  met  ours.  It  was  one  of  those  awkward  moments  that 
will  happen  to  all ;  and  the  flush  on  Adeline's  cheek  deepened  to  crimson. 
It  was  very  applicable : 

/  wake  to  teeep, 
And  sit,  the  long  day,  gnawing  through  the  core 
Of  my  Utter  heart, 

Alas!  alas! 

2*1  ih, — Adeline  was  standing  by  the  fire  to-day  when  Dr. ,  the 

English  physician,  came  in.  Don't  let  those  acquainted  with  Boulogne 
and  its  politics  laugh,  should  they  ever  pick  up  my  diary.  It  is  well 
known  that  everybody  who  has  dabbled  in  drugs,  or  walked  an  hospital, 
tacks  *'  M.D."  to  his  name,  over  here,  though  he  may  have  been  but  a 
dentist  in  India,  or  a  veterinary  surgeon ;  but  Dr. really,  is  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  clever  man.  He  was  struck  with  the  improvement  in  her 
appearance,  not  having  seen  her  for  the  last  few  days.  '<  You  are  cheat- 
ing us  all,"  he  said.     "  We  shall  have  a  wedding  yet." 

"  Or  a  funeral,  doctor,"  answered  Adeline,  quietly. 

'<  I  speak  as  I  think,"  he  said,  with  seriousness ;  '^  I  do  believe,  now, 
there  is  .a  great  hope  of  your  recovery.  If  we  could  but  get  you  to  the 
South!" 

But  of  that  there  is  no  chance.     Only  this  week  M.  de  Castella  put 

the  question  to  young  H .     It  was  impossible  for  her  to  go  so  far  in 

this  weather,  he  said;  she  would  die  on  the  journey. 

*^  Adelme,"  I  exclaimed,  when  the  physician  was  gone  and  she  and  I 
were  alone,  '^  you  heard  what  he  said.  Those  words  were  worth  a  king's 
ransom." 

"  They  were  not  worth  a  serfs,"  she  replied,  "  for  they  were  not  sin- 
cere. I  appreciate  the  doctor's  motives.  He  imagines  that  the  grave 
must  necessarily  be  a  bitter  prospect  for  one  so  young,  and  is  willing  to 
cheer  me  with  false  hopes,  as  all  doctors  do — it  is  in  their  trade.  But  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  I  must  die." 

"  How  calmly  you  speak !  One  would  think  you  coveted  the  approacK 
of  the  grave." 

"  Well— I  do  not  regret  it" 

"  Has  life  no  charm  for  you  ?" 

^*  It  will  never  have  charm  for  me  again,  Mary.  A  little  while  ago  it 
had  too  much." 
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"  Would  that  you  had  never  met  with  Mr.  St.  John  !''  I  exclaimed, 
like  a  thoughtless  simpleton  as  I  was:  Rose  could  not  have  spoken 
more  incautiously. 

"  Do  not  say  so/'  she  uttered,  with  a  hurst  of  tears,  so  sudden  and 
fearful,  that  I  started  in  alarm;  '<he  came  to  me  in  mercy."  The  first 
symptom  of  violent  gnef  that  has  crept  out  since  her  illness,  and  I,  with 
my  prided  caution,  to  have  caused  it ! 

"Mr.  St  John  came  to  you  in  mercy !"  I  stammered,  not  knowing 
what  in  the  world  to  say. 

*'  The  wretchedness,  the  crushed  spirit,  the  hreaking  heart :  you  know 
not  what  I  go  through,  day  hy  day,  night  hy  night.  There  is  no  ces- 
sation ;  it  is  one  never-ending,  lively  anguish." 

She  seemed  inclined  to  speak,  and  it  struck  me  it  would  he  well  to 
encourage  it,  and  did  so.     Was  I  right  ?     Goodness  knows.     But  there's 
an  old  saying,  that  "  to  talk  of  griefs  lessens  their  intensity." 
"How  you  must  hate  Mr.  St.  John  !"  I  said. 

"  Hate  him  I  Oh,  Mary !  to  lay  my  weary  head  once  more  upon  his 
hreast ;  to  whisper  to  him  that  I  forgive  him  all ;  to  hear  him  speak  to 
me  loving  words,  as  of  old,  and  say  that  he  forgives— night  and  day  I 
yearn  for  this,  knowing  that  it  can  never  he." 

She  was  strangely  excited,  her  eyes  glistening,  her  cheeks  a  huming 
crimson,  and  her  white>  fragile,  feverish  hands  fastened  upon  mine. 
"  Your  love  for  him  must  have  heen  great." 

"  It  was  indeed.  Mary !  I  ask  myself  sometimes  if  any  ever  loved  as 
I  loved.     And  now  he  is  with  another !" 

"  And  you  do  nothing  hut  hrood  over  tlus  misery.  I  fear,  Adeline, 
it  is  deeper  than  we  suspect." 

"  Deeper !  It  is  such  that  you  can  form  no  idea  of.  If  my  heart  could 
be  laid  bare  before  you,  and  you  saw  the  wretchedness  there  as  it  really 
is,  it  would  appear  to  you  all  as  the  mania  of  one  insane ;  and  to  him 
like  the  rest." 

"  And  yet  you  say  this  anguish  has  come  to  you  in  mercy !" 
"  It  has — it  has.     I  see  it  all  now.     How  else  should  I  have  been 
reconciled  to  die?" 

"Adeline,  you  may  not  die,"  I  exclaimed.  "  Try  and  rally.  Let  it 
not  be  said  you  died  of  a  broken  heart." 

"  Broken  heart !"  interrupted  Adeline,  quickly,  "  what  are  you  think- 
ing of,  Maiy  Carr  ?  Hearts  don't  break  so  easily.  It  is  my  bodily 
illness  that  is  killing  me.  The  doctors  said,  last  spring,  they  feared 
nothing  could  save  me.     A  respite  was  granted  me  ;  nothing  more." 

"  Had  things  turned  out  more  happily  for  you,  you  might  have  lived 
on  to  old  age." 

"  Never.  The  germs  of  consumption  must  have  been  in  me  from  the 
&st.  You  school-girls  used  to  tell  me  I  inherited  all  the  English  charac- 
teristics, and  consumption,  I  suppose,  came  with  the  rest.** 

dOth. — A  note  from  Miss  de  Beaufoy  yesterday  morning,,  saying  she 
was  coming  to  see  us,  her  mother  being  better,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day  she  arrived.  We  had  a  little  quiet  soiree  in  the  evening;  the  first 
approach  to  gaiety  and  gay  looks  in  the  house  since  Adeline's  illness. 
Aunt  Agnes,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  delight  at  the  improvement  visible 
in  Adeline,  limped  down,  poor  lady,  in  a  splendid  canary-coloured  silk 
dress,  all  standing  on  end  with  richness.     Who  should  come  in,  unex- 
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■ectedly,  jvfter  toA,  hat  Mouieur  k  Coato  Le  Ccq  de  JtfoDiy !  (I  io  love, 
SLb  the  good!  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  give  tbat  wnoLe  name — J^  not  ^Sjm 
Carr.)  Business  with  the  Sous-Pr6fet  brought  him  to  Boologoe.  Qe 
inqnired,  very  ma/  u  propose  'whedier  we  bad  reoentij  seen  or  beard  of 
ICr*  St.  John  ;  and  while  we  were  c^niog  aar  moiitlM^  and  defibaradx^g^ 
ahat  to  aay,  Booe,  always  u>t  and  leady,  took  imoa  hmelf  erauveiy  to 
answer  that  he  was  in  England,  at  Oa^le- Water.  Adeline's  Saee  was 
toned  away,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  looked  glum  enough.  De 
Monty,  very  unconsciously,  but  not  the  less  out  of  time  and  tune,  entered 
into  a  flowery  oration  in  praise  of  Mr.  St  John,  eayis^g  he  was  the  roost 
ateactave  man  he  ever  came  in  contact  wiib;  which,  eonsidenng  St. 
John  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  FBeochman  Fiseoch,  was  Tery  gseat 
praise  indeed. 

Dee.  2nd. — She  looked  ae  Joyel^  ibis  moeaing,  as  ahe  sat  in  the  great 
fauteuil,  that  I  could  not  fcrbeax  jmea&lamation.  But  it  is  all  die  same 
to  her,  admiration  and  iodiSerenoe ;  nothing  auMues  her  from  that 
dreamy  apathy. 

^*  Oiizs  is  a  handjKunaB  family^*  aha  obeeiwed,  in  aasweE.  ^'  See  how 
good-lookii^  papa  is  1    I  have  inherited  it  &oia  him." 

Not  the  slightest  sign  of  gsatified  vanity  aa  ahe  jpoke.  AH  thai  has 
paased  away  with  Fiedenok  SiL  John. 

<^  SigDor  de  Casfcalla  is  exoeasiidh^  handaom^"  I  smd,  ^  no  one  can 
deny  it;  but  you  are  much  none  so. 

^  The  complexion  makes  a  diffiea»noe,''  retnmad  Adeline.  ^'  Papa  is 
pale,  sallow  you  may  term  it,  and  in  that  respect  I  am  like  masnma.  She 
Oipeshers,  no  doubt,  toher  Eiqgliahongin;  you  neseraawmFiaenchwoman 
with  such  a  complexion,  at  once  brilliant  and  delicate." 

I  marvelled  at  her  wondroas  iodiffBoreoce.  ^  You  were  formerly  enfii- 
eiently  eanscions  of  your  beauty,  Adeline  :  yon  ^eem  strangely  4»fiou8  to 
it  now." 

'^I  have  outlived  many  feelings  that  were  once  strong  within  me. 
Vanity  now  for  me  /" 

'^  Outlived  ?     It  is  a  xemadcable  term  for  one  ef  yonr  age." 

'*  It  is  appropriate,"  she  rejoined,  quickly.  "  In  the  iaat  fewmoDihs  I 
hibve  Aged  yeara." 

"Adeline!  can  this  be?" 

^^  You  have  read  of  hair  growing  gjney  in  a  nng^  sight,"  she  whispered ; 
^^io  it  waa  with  my  feelings.  The  eompanaon  is  snitable  enough:  th^ 
heaame  grey.  I  was  in  a  dream,  so  blissful  that  the  earth  to  me  was  M 
one  universal  paradise,  4md  I  awoke  to  nsality.  That  awakui^  added  the 
i|ge  of  A  whole  life  to  my  heart." 

"  I  cannot  understand  this,"  I  said.     And  I  really  can't. 

^  No,  you  cannot,"  Adeline  replJM^.  ''  I  hope  you  never  wilL  Self- 
es|wrience  alone  isould  eidig^n  you,  nothing  euie;  not  aJl  the  hooka 
and  arguments  in  the  world." 

^  You  mean  when  Mr.  St.  John  went  away  in  anger." 

■^  Not  w^*^  she  murmured,  aeanoely  above  her  breathe  '^  When  I  learnt 
that  he  loved  another." 

<<  I  think  it  b  fallacy  that  idea  x)f  yoma^  AdeUnet»"  I  aaid,  determined 
to  dijqpute  it  for  her  own  sake.  ^  Bow  covdd  he  haw  cared  for  Saxah 
Baauelero  and  ^  you  at  the  same  time  ?  He  could  not  love  you  both." 

'^Iflio,  he  could  not,"  abe  aaid,  a  vivid,  peiidbl  flush  riauyg  to  her  x;heekar 
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"  Not  the  deduction  that  he  is  with  her  now/'  I  persisted ;  '^  wie  imA 
know  whero  he  is.''  But  I  ssw  I  might  ma  weH  tsilk  to  the  winds,  so 
cfanged  tbesuiject  '<  Was  jcm  «ster  good-^kiag,  Adaliiie  ?"  I  nest 
asked  :  anything  to  tnm  the  eomcEsatioa. 

«'MtrmwMheaflrtifm],''^raplied.  "*  WeweremehjilikeyTOsaBbling 
papa  in  feature,  and  mamna  in  sgvre  and  conytexinm.^ 

*'  And  she  also  died  of  eonsoniptioD.  What  an  insidtniB  disease  it  is ! 
How  it  seems  to  ding  to  particular  families  1" 

''  What  is  nmnxBg  in  3^oar  head  now,  Mary  ?  Maria  daed  of  scariet 
fever.  She  was  delicate,  as  a  child,  and  I  beievad  they  feared  she  might 
become  consumptive.  I  don^  know  what  gnmnds  they  had  to  jodge  by : 
porhaps  httleolaer  thaa  her  fngile  loveliMss." 

*^  If  consmaptaoii  is  fond  of  attacking  great  beauties,'  was  sty  langhiag 
remark,  ^  perlapB  Rose  wiU  go  off  in  <me." 

^'Rose  !*'  answered  Adeline, — and  there  was  a  ssaile  even  on  her  lif 
'^  if  Rose  goes  off  in  aaylting,  it  will  be  in  a  eoach-and-fani^  with  white 


By  the  way.  Rose  had  a  letter  this  moming  fimn  her  sistor  Mary 
Anne,  inquiring  whether  she  would  return  hoaao  for  Chnstaias :  they  are 
going  tospend  k  in  Betkshiiie  with  old  Mrs.  Dariiag.  Rose  put  the  letter 
in  iA^oIiae's  hand,  andadced  what  should  be  her  answer. 

^  You  would  prefisr  to  go  ?"*  remarked  Adeline. 

''  I  would  prefer  to  stay,"  replied  Rose,  frankly.  "  I  always  did  hats 
to  go  poking  down  to  giandsnamma's.  it's  fearfiilly  slow  down  there. 
You  know  she's  ninety.'' 

'^  I  fear  you  find  this  dull,"  said  Addine. 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  that  honid  Berkshire,**  brought  out  Rose.  I  wish 
I  could  drill  her  into  politeness.  "  And,  indeed,^  she  went  on,  ''  I  am 
too  anxious  about  you,  Adeline^  to  tbonk  of  the  dulness.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  stay  ?" 

'^  I  do,  indeed.  You  were  with  me  in  happiness ;  you  were  with  me 
in  much  misery ;  stay  with  me  antil  death." 

^'  Death !"  cried  Rose,  cheeringly,  ^  why  yon  am  getting  well." 

Madame  de  Castella  came  in,  and  no  more  was  said.  Adeline  never 
alludes  to  her  state  before  her  mother. 

lOth. — Oh,  this  deceitful  disease !  all  the  dreadful  weakness  has  re- 
turned on  Adeline.  And  they  had  begun  to  talk  of  her  recovery,  even 
the  doctors.  She  lies  upon  the  sofa  nearly  all  day.  Madame  de  Castella, 
who  gave  way,  more  than  any  of  us,  to  deoeitfin  hopes,  is  again  sinking 
with  despair  and  grief.  The  signor  we  rarely  see,  except  at  dinner ;  he 
keeps  himself  shut  up  in  his  calunet.  Is  it  that  the  sight  of  his  fading 
child  is  more  than  he  can  hear  ?  Reserved  and  eold  in  manners  as  he 
has  always  been,  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  deeply  attached  to  Adeline. 

15th, — Six  days,  now,  since  she  was  oat  of  her  room  I  The  cough 
has  partially  returned,  and  the  medical  men  insist  that  she  must  have 
taken  cold.  I  don't  see  how.  The  two  rooms  open  oao  into  the  other, 
and  she  has  not  been  out  of  them. 

The  first  evening  she  to<^  to  her  bedroom  she  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
we  tiiought  asleep,  when  A»  suddenly  asked  Rose  to  mg  some  English 
songs.    Rose  went  into  the  next  j»oa»  leaving  the  dsor  opeiiy  sat  down 
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to  the  instrament,  and  sang  several.  Adeline  lay  with  her  ejes  dosed, 
and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  liked  hearing  them,  said  she  had  not  been 
listening. 

"  Not  been  listening !"  called  out  Rose,  who  had  caught  the  words,  in 
the  next  room,  *^  then  I  have  had  all  my  trouble  for  nothing.  I  won't 
sing  again,  Adeline,  it  may  be  fatiguing  you.'' 

*^  No,  no,"  was  the  reply.  *'  I  had  relapsed,  as  usual,  into  a  train  of 
thought ;  I  wish  I  did  not     Sing  again,  Rose." 

"  You  say,  only  English  songs,"  observed  Rose,  "  and  I  think  I  have 
come  to  the  end  of  my  stock ;  all  I  can  remember  without  the  music.  | 

Stay — what  was  that  long*  one,  so  much  in  request  once  at  school?     Do  | 

you  remember  the  words,  Mary  ?"  I 

'^  How  am  I  to  know  what  song  you  mean  ?"  I 

"  Some  of  us  set  it  to  music,  a  low,  soft  chant.     Last  spring  it  was,  | 

after  Adeline  had  left.     You  must  remember  it.     It  was  strummed  over  | 

for  everlasting  weeks  by  the  whole  set  of  us.  It  begins  thus,"  added 
Rose,  striking  a  few  chords. 

I  recollected  then.  They  were  lines  we  saw  in  a  book  belonging  to 
that  Emma  Mowbray,  an  old,  torn  magazine,  which  had  neither  covers 
nor  title-page.  Some  of  the  g^irls  took  a  violent  fancy  to  them,  and 
somebody— Janet  Duff,  was  it  ? — set  them  to  a  tune. 

"•  1  have  it,"  cried  Rose,  striking  boldly  into  the  song.  Nearly  with 
the  first  words  Adeline  rose  into  a  sitting  posture,  her  eyes  strained  in 
the  direction  of  Rose,  though  she  could  not  see  her,  and  eagerly 
listening. 

"  When  woman's  eye  srows  dim, 

And  her  cheek  paleth  ; 

When  fades  the  beautiful. 

Then  man's  love  faileth. 

He  sits  not  beside  her  chair, 

Clasps  not  her  fingers, 
Entwines  not  the  damp  hair 
That  o'er  her  brow  lingers. 

He  comes  but  a  moment  in. 

Though  her  eye  lightens. 
Though  the  hectic  flush 

Feverishly  heightens. 
He  stays  but  a  moment  near, 

While  that  flush  fadeth; 
Though  disappointment's  tear 

Her  dim  eye  shadeth. 

He  goes  from  her  chamber,  straight. 

Into  life's  jostle : 
He  meets,  at  the  very  gate, 

Business  and  bustle. 
He  thinks  not  of  her,  within, 

Silently  sighing. 
He  forgets,  m  that  noisy  din, 

That  she  is  dying." 

'<  There  is  another  verse,"  I  called  out,  for  Rose  had  ceased. 
**  I  know,"  she  said,  "  but  I  cannot  recollect  it." 
"  Try,  try,"  exclaimed  Adeline ;  "  sing  it  all." 

Rose  looked  round,  astonished  at  the  anxious  tone,  as  was  I.     What 
was  the  matter  with  her  ?  she  who  never  took  interest  in  anything. 
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"  Mary  Carr,"  stud  Rose,  "  do  you  recollect  the  last  verse  ?" 

"Not  a  word  of  it" 

Rose  strack  the  notes  of  the  chant  upon  the  piano,  murmuring  some 
words  to  herself,  and  stopping  now  and  then.  Presently  she  hurst  out, 
something  after  the  manner  of  an  improvisatrice, 

"And,  when  the  last  scene's  o'er. 

And  cold,  cold  her  cheek. 
His  mind's  all  despair, 

And  his  heart  like  to  break. 
Bat,  a  few  months  on, 

— His  constancy  to  prove — 
He  forgets  her  who  is  gone. 

And  seeks  another  love." 

"  They  are  not  exactly  the  original  ones,"  said  Rose,  ^^  but  they  will 
do." 

"  They  will  do,  they  will  do,"  murmured  Adeline,  foiling  back  on  the 
sofa.     "  Sing  it  all  again.  Rose." 

'    And  every  evening  since  has  this  song  been  sung  two  or  three  times 
over  to  please  her.     Wliat  is  it  she  sees  in  it  ? 

2Zrd. — I  fear  the  day  of  life  is  about  to  close  for  Adeline.  All  the 
ominous  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  returned:  pain  oppresses  her  con- 
tinually, and  now  she  experiences  a  difficulty  in  breathing.  Ah,  Mr. 
St.  John,  if  you  were  to  come  now  and  comfort  her  with  all  your  love,  as 
of  yore,  you  oould  not  restore  her  to  health,  or  prolong  her  life  by  one 
single  day.  How  strange  it  is  we  never  hear  of  him !  Is  he  in  London  ? 
— is  he  at  Castle- Wafer  ? — is  he  abroad  ? — ^where  is  he  ? 

26M.— It  is  astonishing  how  Madame  de  CastelU  continues  to  cheat 
herself  as  to  Adeline's  state.  Or,  rather,  make  believe  to  cheat  herself, 
like  the  children  at  their  plav*  She  was  determined  there  should  be 
only  one  dinner-table  yesterday,  Christmas-day ;  so  it  was  laid  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  Adeline  went  in,  the  nurse  and  Louise  making  a 
show  of  dressing  her  up  for  it.  But  all  the  dress,  and  the  dinner,  and 
ceremony  oould  not  conceal  the  truth — that  she  was  dying.  Madame  de 
Castella  was  in  most  wretched  spirits ;  her  silent  tears  fell,  in  spite  of 
her  efforts,  with  every  morsel  she  put  into  her  mouth.  M.  de  Castella 
was  gloomy  and  reserved ;  but  latterly  he  has  never  been  otherwise. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Rose,  there  would  luive  been  no  attempt  at  conversa- 
tion ;  but  Rose,  with  all  her  faults,  is  a  downright  treasure  in  society) 
always  gay,  or  appearing  so.  We  gathered  round  the  fire  afUr  dinner, 
Rose  cracking  filberts  for  us  all. 

«Do  you  remember  our  Christmas  dinner  last  year?"  she  said  to 
Adeline. 

''At  Madame  de  ISino's.     Quite  well." 

'*  And  our  sly  draw,  at  night,  at  Janet  Duff's  cards,  and  the  French 
marigold  falling,  as  usual,  to  you  ?" 

Adeline  answered  by  a  faint  gesture,  it  may  have  been  of  assent,  it 
may  have  been  of  denial,  and  Rose  bit  her  repentant  tongue.  Sh^  had 
spoken  without  reflection :  does  she  ever  speak  with  it? 

29(A. — A  dark,  murky  day  has  this  been,  but  one  of  event  for  Adeline. 
The  lights  were  brought  in  early  in  the  afternoon,  for  Rose  was  reading 
to  her,  and  it  grew  too  dusk  to  see.  It  was  the  second  volume  of  a  new 
English  novel,  and  Rose  was  so  deeply  interested  in  it,  that  when  Susanne 
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came  in  widi « letter  ftr  her,  Ae  told  faer  to  ^  p«t  k  dowA  aajwIieTe,'' 
and  read  on. 

**Natv^**'9nd  AiMiiie,  leokan^  Mgotf  «p>  '^open  yoor letter ih^t. 
W1io«itfi»m!^ 

'*  From  Mary  Anne,  of  ecnirse :  Margaret  nefcr  ^mtee  to  aw,  and 
mamma  but  seldom,"  replied  Rose,  breakup  tbe  fieal.  And,  not  to  lose 
time,  she  read  it  out  at  onoe. 

"  Mr  DEAB  Rose, — We  arrived  here  ca  Cbristmas-eve,  but  I  have 
found  no  time  to  write  to  yoa  iAH  nam,  GraBdmamma  is  breaking  hst ; 
it  is  apparent  to  us  all  :  she  has  aged  macli  in  ihe  past  twelvemonths. 
She  was  disappointed  you  did  not  maJce  one  of  us,  and  particularly  hopes 
you  have  g^wn  steady,  and  endeavour  to  acqoire  the  reserve  of  manner 
essential  to  a  gentlewoman."  ("  Or  an  old  maid,^  ejaculated  Rose,  in  a 
parenthesis.)  '<  Frank  joined  as  hero  on  Chrietuiap  monung :  he  has 
only  got  leave  for  three  weeks.  He  reports  Ireland — the  part  he  is  now 
gartered  ta— as  being  in  a  shoddng  tftate.  For  my  part,  I  -never  listen 
to  anything  he  may  have  to  say  about  soeb  a  OTt  of  savagea.  Frank 
li^'s  down  the  law  oeaotiBdly — gays  he  «nly  wishes  Aey  -woidd  nudDe  him 
viceroy  for  a  speU,  he'd  do  this,  and  he'd  do  that.  I  don't  doa%t  he  does 
^Hah  it. 

■^  In  your  last  letter  yon  ask  about  Mr.  Fvedeiidc  St  JeAiB '^  Roee 

looked  off,  and  hesitated;  bat  Adeline's  flashed,  eager  gaze,  4lie  parted 
lips,  ihe  breathless  interest,  told  her  there  was  no<lmig  for  it  but  to  coa- 
tinue.  "  We  have  met  him  ooeasionally  in  Loodoa  lately;  iAne  last  time 
was  at  tme  of  the  Dowager  Bevel's  assemUies — f«ry  crowded  it  was.  ft 
was  whispered  last  year  that  he  was  ruined,  obliged  to  leave  the  •ooantry, 
and  I  donH  know  what.  People  ought  to  be  prainhed  for  inventiag  such 
MseSioods.  Instead  of  being  ruined,  he  enjoys  a  splendid  tacome,  aad 
has  not  a  single  debt  in  ^  worid.  It  is  repotted  tiutt  his  brother  has 
made  over  to  him  Castle- Wafier,  which  I  idioald  think  to  be  only  a  report. 
He  is  again  ihe  cAiadow  of  tSarah  Beauck-rc,  and  everybody  thinks  it  will 
ittevittfl^  be  a  mateh.  I  and  Margaret  are  a  litfite  sarpfised  that  he  hat 
f»rer  asked  after  you,  considering  you  saw  so  nrac^  of  him  last  suauaer 
in  France;  but  lie  never  has.      Graadmamma  derires  Uer  lofe,  aad 

I  had  to  dart  forward  and  raise  Ad^ae  on  her  piilows.  The  dreadU 
emotion  that  she  would  have  concealed  was  struggling  wHii  her  wiR  for 
mastery.  Once  more  the  burning  red  spot  we  thought  gone  for  evar 
shone  on  her  hollow  chedsis,  and  her  hands  were  fighting  widli  the  air,  aad 
the  breath  had  stopped. 

**Oh,  Adeline!"  cried  Rose,  pushing  me  aside  witihoat  ceremoay,  and 
supporting  her  herself,  ** forgave,  forgive  me!  Indeed  I  did  not'fcooar 
what  there  was  in  the  letter  till  I  had  entered  upon  the  worJs  :  I  <id  not 
know  his  name  was  mentioned.  What  is  to  be  done,  Mary  ?  this  excite- 
ment is  enough  to  kill  her.  La  garde,  la  gaidel"  eaUed  oat  Base  ia 
tenror;  ^  que  '^ut-il  fidre  ?     Mademoiselle  se  trouve  raalade  T 

The  nurse  glided  t^  to  us  with  a  rapid  step  ;  but,  with  the  regaining 
of  her  breath,  Adeline's  self-possesdon  returned  to  her.  ^  It  is  nothii^,* 
iiie  panted ;  *^  only  a  spasm."  And  down  she  sank  on  her  pilk>w,  whispering 
ior  them  to  remove  tl^  lights. 

<*  Into  tihe  next  room — ^for  a  littie  while — 4Jiey  hart  my  eyes.** 
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Tbe  nune  went  out  with  the  tafesa^  one  ia  each  htsai^  aod  I  knelt 

mm  by  the  Jo£a. 

"  What  of  your  deductions  now,  Mary  ?"  she  whispered,  after  a  whik^ 
caliBRing  to  a  feumar  <x>niN0EBatu»L  ''  Be  is  with  his  early  love,  and  I  am 
here,  dying.** 

^^  Aaeiiae,"  I  said,  ^  have  jon  no  wish  to  see  him  ^ain  P"  Did  I  do 
wrong  in  asking  it  ? 

She  tamed  her  face  to  the  wall  and  did  not  answec 

''  I  know  that  you  parted  in  anger,  hut  it  all  seems  to  me  a  great 
m3r9tery.  Whatever  cause  he  may  have  had  for  estranging  himself,  I 
did  not  think  Aflx.  St.  John  was  one  to  forsake  you  in  this  heartless  way, 
with  the  grave  ao  Aear.** 

'^  He  forsook  me  in  health,"  she  aeid,  holkiwly,  "  and  you  might  admit 
there  was  an«9DUse  £ar  faun  if  you  knew  all.  But — all  this  time — never 
to  make  inqiury  afi»r  me — zieirer  to  seek  to  know  if  I  am  dead,  or  alive, 
or  married  to  another  i  Whilst  to  hear  of  hin^  to  see  him,  I  would  forfeit 
what  life  is  ieft  to  me." 

NjaoYear^iDmy* — And  a  feazfiil'Oommotiaa  the  hoase  has  heen  in,  by 
vay  of  welcome.  This  momix^  Adeline  was  taken  alarmingly  worse ; 
»e  thonght  ahe  was  dying,  and  doctoES,  priests,  fiiends,  and  aennnte 
jostled  each  other  in  the  sick-chamber^  for  possession.  The  docten  gained 
it,  and  expelMx^  us  all  in  a  body,  enfonoed  ouiet.  She  will  not  die  yet, 
they  say,  if  ehe  is  allowed  tranquillity,  not  tor  some  days,  perhaps  wedoik 
hot  will  rally  again.  I  think  they  ace  right,  fiv  she  is  maoh  better  this 
evening.  Ad^ine  is  nineteen  to^ay.  This  time  last  year  I  this  time 
last  year !  it  was  ihe  aoeoe  and  hour  of  huer  brilliant  hail'cnight.  How 
things  have  ehaoaed  since  then ! 

Yesterday  Adi^ine  showed  her  hands  te  yomog  H .     It  has  atmek 

her  as  being  very  singular  that  their  nails  mould  have  turned  white.  It 
Strikes  me  so  too.  He  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  ver^  uncommon 
oecnisrence,  but  said  he  had  seen  it  happen  from  intense  anxiety  of  mind. 
''  Which,"  he  added,  *^  cannot  be  your  case^  my  dear  Mademflwefle  do 
Clastella."  Adeline  hastily  drew  Ik^  hands  under  the  bhie  silk  ooveiiet, 
and  apoke  of  soaiethi^g  eke. 

January  5il6«— ^'  Ck>uld  you  not  wheel  the  chair  into  the  other  1001% 
to  the  window?"  Adeline  asked  suddenly  to-day.  "I  should  like  to  look 
out  on  the  world  once  more." 

Louise  glanced  round  at  me,  and  I  at  the  nurse^  not  knowing  what  to 
do.  But  tbe  nuzae  made  no  objection,  and  she  aod  Louise  wheeled  the 
lasge  «kair,  with  as  little  motion  as  possible^  to  one  of  the  drawing-foom 
-Rindows,  and  tiien  raised  her  up,  and  auppctfted  her  while  ahe  stood. 

It  was  no  eheering  prospect  that  she  gaaed  i^n.  A  slow,  mizdiag 
xsin  was  jEftlling;  the  snow,  fast  melting  on  the  house-tops,  was  winning 
down  in  streaau  of  water^  and  patokes  of  snow  lay  in  the  streets,  Imt 
they  were  fast  turning  into  mad  and  alop.  Thaon^  en  open  ifOMie* 
elimpse  of  the  distant  eoantry  waa  obtained,  and  Siere  the  snow  lay 
bleak,  white,  aod  dreary.  Wliat  fisw  people  were  passing  in  the  otpoflt 
luirried  along  under  iaige  cotton  umbrellaa,  some  as  ved  and  round  as 
Louise's,  the  women  with  tiieir  heads  tied  up  in  blue  and  yellow  Ircrchinfa 
'* Dreary,  dreary  I"  ahe  mumunsd  as  ahe  gaaed  j  "dreary  aad  wcki  of 
hope,  aa  my  later  life  has  been !" 

Old  Madame  G 's  cook  came  out  of  their  house  with  an  «aiiheB 
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pan/  and  placed  it  underneath  the  spout  to  catch  the  water.     <<  Is  that 

MadameG herself?"  cried  Adeline,  watching  the  movement.  '<  Where 

can  her  two  servants  he  ?" 

<<  It's  nobody  hut  old  Nannette,  with  white  bows  in  her  cap,"  said 
Louise,  laughing.     *'  Mademoiselle's  eyes  are  deceiving  her." 

'^Is  not  that  M.  de  Fraconville  ?"  resumed  Adeline,  pointing  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  come  in  view,  round  the  opposite  comer. 

"  Something  must  have  taken  your  eyesight  to-day,  Adeline,"  ex- 
claimed Rose,  who  was  at  the  other  window ;  ''  it's  a  head  and  half  too 
tall  for  M.  de  Fraconville." 

<*You  say  right,"  meekly  sighed  Adeline;  ^'my  sight  is  dim,  and 
looking  on  the  white  snow  has  rendered  it  more  so.  Get  me  back  again." 
It  will  be  her  last  look  at  out-door  life. 

They  wheeled  her  back  to  the  other  room,  and  settled  her  comfortably 
on  her  chair,  near  the  fire,  her  head  on  the  pillows  and  her  feet  on  a 
footstool     Rose  followed,  and  took  up  a  light  work  to  read  to  her. 

''  Not  that,"  said  Adeline,  motioning  away  the  volume  in  Rose's  hands; 
"  it  is  time  I  had  done  with  such.   There  is  another  Book  there,  Rose." 

In  coming  in  from  church  last  Sunday,  I  laid  my  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  down  in  Adeline's  room,  and  forgot  them.  It  was  towards  these 
she  pointed.     Rose  took  up  the  Bible. 

<^  Where  shall  I  read  ?"  she  asked,  sitting  down.  Adeline  could  not 
tell  her.  The  one  was  nearly  as  ignorant  as  the  other.  The  Bible,  to 
Adeline,  has  been  a  sealed  book,  and  Rose  never  opens  it  but  as  a  matter 
of  form.  Rose  turned  over  its  leaves  in  indecision.  *<  So  many  chapters !" 
she  whispered  to  me,  pleadingly.     '^  Tell  me  which  to  fix  upon." 

^'  Take  the  Prayer-book,"  interrupted  Adeline,  ^'  and  read  me  your 
Service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead."  Rose  found  the  place  at  once,  for 
she  knew  it  was  close  to  the  Marriage  Service,  and  began : 

*' '  I  am  the  resiurection  and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord:  he  that  believeth 
in  me,  thoueh  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.' " 

There  she  stopped,  for  the  tears  were  falling,  and  she  could  not  see 
the  page;  and,  just  then,  Miss  de  Beaufoy  came  into  the  room,  and  saw 
what  Rose  was  reading.  For  the  first  time,  in  our  hearing,  she  inter- 
fered, beseechin?  AdeHne  to  remember  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
recommending  that  a  priest  should  be  sent  for. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Agnes,"  exclaimed  Adeline,  impressively,  "  when  you 
shall  be  as  near  to  death  as  I  am,  you  will  see  the  fallacy  of  these 
earthly  differences,  how  worse  than  useless  they  must  appear  in'  the  sight 
of  our  universal  Father.  There  is  but  one  Heaven,  and  I  believe  it  is  of 
little  moment  which  form  of  worship  we  pursue,  so  that  we  pray  and 
strive  earnestly  in  it  to  arrive  there.  I  shall  be  none  the  worse  for  lis- 
tening to  the  prayers  from  this  English  hook :  they  are  all  truth  and 
beauty,  and  they  soothe  me.     The  priests  will  come  later." 

A  bold  avowal  for  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Agnes  de  Beaufoy  crossed 
herself  as  she  left  the  room.     Rose  read  the  Bunal  Service  to  the  end. 

And  so,  existence  hanging  as  it  were  upon  a  thread,  the  days  still 
struggle  on. 


There  will  be  no  more  extracts  fipom  this  young  lady's  diary.  And 
bdeed  but  little  more  of  anything,  for  the  history,  like  Adeline's  life, 
draws  near  its  close. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OR,  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TBE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  GRAND- 
FATHERS. 

By  Alexander  Andrews, 
the  wars,  and  apprehensions  of  invasion,  in  the  eighteenth 

CENTURY. 

The  last  century  was  a  peculiarly  pu^acious  one— our  grandfathers 
were  very  fond  of  fighting!  In  1701,  they  began  a  war  with  France, 
which,  although  patched  up  with  a  trea^  of  peace  for  a  time,  continued, 
with  very  little  intenmssion,  till  the  end  of  the  century;  in  1718,  they 
had  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  which  kept  the  two  countries  at  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  enmity  for  years;  in  1715,  the  rebellion  of  the  Jacobites 
began,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  put  down  till  the  signal  rout  of 
their  forces  in  1745-6  ;  in  1741,  our  troops  were  fighting  in  Flanders ; 
in  1753,  they  were  fighting  the  French  and  Indians  in  America ;  in  1777, 
they  were  fighting  eur  own  colonists  in  America ;  in  1793,  they  were 
fighting  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  1799  found  them  fighting  in  India : 
to  say  nothing  of  a  little  bo»ng  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Nile ;  in  fact,  they  were  always  fighting.  Then  as  for  invasions ! 
they  were  looked  for  in  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night :  our  grand- 
fathers might  have  been  said  to  have  slept  under  arms.  Spain  landed 
her  three  hundred  troops  in  Scotland;  in  1743,  France  threatened  an 
invasion ;  in  1 745,  the  Scottish  and  French  allies  did  invade  ;  and,  in 
1750,  the  government  prepared  for  a  French  invasion.  And  these 
symptoms  of  combativeness  made  words  quite  familiar  to  the  public  ear, 
which  we  hope  now  are  becoming  obsolete  and  of  obscure  meaning, 
such  as  privateers,  letters  of  marque,  convoys,  press-gangs,  kidnappers^ 
bounties,  militia,  volunteers,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  uncertainty  attending  the  movements  of  the  foes  with  which 
Old  England  had  to  contend,  it  was,  of  course,  a  wise  policy  that  dictated 
the  caution  and  preparation  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  an  invasion, 
which  were  exercised  so  warily  by  the  government ;  but  the  state  of 
suspense  and  sense  of  insecurity  which  the  constant  apprehension  of 
delMffkation  of  French  or  Spanish  troops  upon  our  shores  was  the  means 
of  generating,  displayed  itself  sometimes  in  the  most  ludicrous  aspects. 
The  roll  of  a  mountebank's  drum  in  the  streets,  or  the  firing  off  of  their 
loaded  guns  by  the  homeward-bound  Indiamen  coming  up  the  river 
Thames,  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  tocsins  of  alarm,  and  the  loyal 
citizen  flew  to  his  musket,  to  defend  his  native  land.  Labouring  unaer 
the  constant  expectation  of  a  descent  upon  our  coasts,  the  government 
had  look-out  men  stationed,  and  beacon-fires  prepared  along  it.  One  of 
the  former  spread  a  panic  through  the  South  Eastern  counties  in  1 758, 
by  announcing  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet  approaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  Two  Dutch  hoys  were  observed  from  the  Downs,  and 
mistaken  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  look-out  ship  for  Frenchmen.  The 
commodore  was  apprised  of  the  fact,  and  gave  chase  to  them,  in  the 
mean  while  sending  off  an  express  to  London  announcing  the  approach 
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of  the  FreDch  squadron  in  the  Channel,  and  the  courier  circulating  the 
momentous  news  as  he  flaw  along,  drew  forth  the  local  hands  of  militia 
and  loyal  volunteers,  and  created  great  alarm  in  London. 

Without  particokrising  ihe  difl^rent  meamres  which  tshis  apprehenmon 
called  forth — as  camps  in  Hyde  Park,  and  fortifications  of  the  coast-, 
which  are  inddental  to  times  of  trouble — we  may  advert  to  the  rage 
which  the  people  themselves  dbplayed  for  playing  at  soldiers.  In  1757, 
an  act  was  passed  for  raising  a  militia  for  the  national  protectioa,  and 
although  we  are  not  disposed  to  weajry  the  reader  with  statistics,  it  may 
serve  to  show  on  what  scale  this  force  was  (Organised,  if  we  give  the 
nmnber  of  privates  which  each  county  was  required  to  furnish  to  it : 


Bedfordshire 400 

Berkshire 560 

Bockinriiamahtte^ 660 

Gaoihridgeshire... ^.  480 

Gheahire  and  Chester ^ 560 

Cornwall 640 

Cumberland 320 

Derbyshire 560 

Ite^nshire  and  Exon 1600 

Dotsetdure  aaid  Poole 640* 

Durham - ^...  400 

Essex 960 

Gloucestershire  and  Bristol 960 

Herefordshire 480 

Hertfordshire ^ 660 

Huntingdonshire 320^ 

Kent  and  Canterbury 960 

Lancashire. 800 

Leicestershire. 560* 

Lincdnahire  and  Lincoln....^...  1200 

Middlesex  (Tower  Hamlets) 1160 

Ditto  (RestoO 1600 

Monmouthshire 240 

Norfolk  and  Norwich 960 

Northamptonshire 640 

Northumoerland^  Newsastle,  and' 

Berwick 560 

Nottingbamshirs    «^»^   Notting- 
ham.  i, 480 


Oxfordshire .« 

Batiandshiie 

Shropafaaze ^... 

Somersetshire «....* 

Southampton,  county  and  town.. 

Stafford  and  Lichfield. 

SufBoik „ 

Surrey ^ ^ 

Sussex 

Wairwickshire  andfc  WarwidL 

WestmorsSaiid. — 

Wiltshire ^ 

Worcestershire  and  Worcester... 

Yorkshire,  West  Biding 

Ditto,  North  ditto.^ 

Ditto,  Hull,  and  East  ditto 

Anglesea 

Brecknodcsbises 

Caffdiganahiie*.. ^ 

Camuifthenahire  and  town ....... 

Camarvonshice  ^ 

Denbij^hire 

Flintsmre.... - 

Glamoi^ganshire 

Merionethshire 

Montgomerrahire 

Pembnokesliiie 

Badnoiahke 


5%w 
198r 
6M 

840f 

96a 

960 
96t> 

ao6^ 


2401 
8(M( 
56a 
1240 
720 
406» 

m 

16D 
120^ 
200^ 
80 
280 

12a 

360 

80- 

16a 

120 


Making  a  force  of  32,000  privates,  wbo  were  to  be  employed  in  borne 
service  only,  and  to  be  amenable  fi>r  the  most  part  to  the  civil  authority. 
By  a  later  act  of  parliament,  parties  ^  drawn  for  the  militia'*  were  allowed 
to  find  substitutes,  and  regular  agencies  were  formed  for  this  purpose,  the 
premium  in  1795  being  7s.  SH,  or  I0&.  6dL  each,  and  subseqaently,  by  an 
act  which  passed  in  1*^9,  the  miTitia  force  throughout  the  kingdom  waa 
doubled. 

Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  the  review  of  the  miHtia,  in  1T59,  by  the 
king  in  person,  in  Hyde  Park,  and,  alluding  to  Lord  Orfi)Td,  their  coroacJ^ 
Ascribes  the  uniform  of  their  ofBcers  as  "  scarlet,  &»ed  mith  Uack^  BufF 
waistcoat,  and  gold  buttons.* 

In  addition  to  the  militis  were  the  corps  of  voImitBers — the  I-oyal 
Westnanster  Vohmteers,  the  Light  Horse  Vorunteeni,  and  local  boies 
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m  eTefj  dEstrict  i&  the  countsy — io  wliicb  the  nost  quiet  proftflaioM  aodi 
paeifie  tnides  armed  tbeHuelves  to  a  num.  The  attorney-general  thoMV 
down  his  pen  aaii  took  up  the  sword  at  the  head  of  the  Temple  Yoku- 
teer%  and  Charles  KemUe  hegaa  to  tynk  of  playing  the  wmior  in 
earnest  in  the  WestmiDster  Volunteers.  The  king  reviewed  them  ia 
great  form — ^the  fields  were  crowded  with  uatforms  of  grey,  blue,  led^  or 
green,  distinguisluDg  the  several  troops — the  streets  bristled  with  moaketa: 
and  rifles  on  the  respective  ^^  field-days" — and,  oa  Sundftys^  the  voluateaia 
marehed  to  their  pamh  church  with  their  band  of  auurtiai  muaire  at  thnr 
head. 

Many  an  honest  tradesman  owed  hie  downfiil  te>  this  wadike  BUtaia. 
First  came  an  outlav  for  the  unifom — an  expensive  uniform  it  waa  too^ 
by  the  way  ;  then  thefe  was  a  charge  fer  the  cleaning  of  the  araoa  aaid. 
aeeoutrementa ;  then,  decked  out  in  full  regimentals)  our  tradesman,  hack 
to  repaiv  on.  stated  days  to  exerdae,  and  thus  the  shop  waa  deseited,  audi 
baaiaeas  dwindled  down  till  the  ardent  volunteer  appeared  in  the  GaztUt^ 
not,  be  it  understood^  in  iA»»  liat  of  Military  Promotions,  but  in  that  ef 

^^  B pta.''     Cheerful  lames  tbey  were,  nevertheleaa^— liie  aon  shiniDg; 

the  band  playing,  the  cok>urs  flying,  and  ecstatic  nrchias  ^Minting  &om 
very  joy,  while  the  valiant  sons-  of  Mercury,  Thespia,  Themis,  and  Saiait. 
Crispin — adopted  for  the  nonce  by  Mars — ^went  through  their  exerdae. 
But,  ye  gods  of  war  and  viotoiT,  wetth  over  and  guide  them,  lest  yon 
seomd  Murlborcragh,  who  retails  ruahlighta  and  red-hexcingB  in  Share- 
ditch,  or  that  gaudy  sergeant — bom  to  rival  W oUe — who  ia  a  deaJer  in. 
tripe  and  trotters,  betray  his  callings  and  talk  about  bus'uMsa  and  th» 
shop !  Direct  their  evolutioDa,  or  perdaoee  the  tuloi^  who  aerer  handled 
a  heavier  weapon  than  a  needle,  may  ground  hia  niutket  upon  hia  com- 
xade^a  toe,,  and  prevent  hia  *^  standSng  at  ease  f'  er  the  eheeaemonger  next 
to  him  may  aiage  the  wiiiskeis  ef  hia  oommanding^  offieer  with  the  charge, 
he  ia  cramming^  into  the  harrd  of  his  gun  L  The  duty  and  the  danger  aae 
over,  and  now,  off  to  the  dinner  of  jremr  corps,  brawa  Yokmteers  I  Yott 
have  distinguished  yourselves,  gentlemen,,  tonday,  and  mi§M  haive  <&&- 
guished  yourselves  much  more,  had  an  enemy  dared  to*  fiwe  yeu-— your 
country  thanks  you.  Talkof  an  enemy,  indeed!  Ha!  hal  It  was  probably 
from  respect  to  your  prowess — possibly  from  ether  caasea— that  the  French 
never  honoured  us  with  a  visit,  and  that,  at  the  eonclaaion  of  the  war, 
your  forces  were  disbanded  witiheut  having  had  a  skirmish  with  the  foe, 
notwithstanding  the  many  alarms  of  invasion  whii^  htut  drawn  you 
shivering — with  cold,  and  chattering— e£  glory,  finom  your  beds  and 
counters. 

But  the  volunteers  must  not  be  laughed  at ;  mdependanft  of  the  vanity 
which  may  have  enlisted  some  into  their  ranka,  there  wae,  it  must  not  l>e 
denied,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  abroach  aad  an  entbuffaatie  determination 
among  all  dasses  to  defend  their  hearthe  and  homes  againat  the  foe. 

The  same  noble  spirit  was  evinesd  in  ihe  suhseriptiena  set  on  foot  by 
the  City  of  London,  in  1769,  for  grantiBg  bountiaa  to  aaamen  and  lands- 
men who  would  join  the  king's  service,  in  addition  tm  thai  offer  of  the 
freedom  of  the  City  to  them,  after  a  service  of  three  yeara^  or  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  if  it  were  hfooghft  ter  a  eloae  eariiet ;  and  in  the  sub- 
scription started  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  SuMk  far  building  a  ship  of  the 
line,  in  1782,  which  soon  amounted  to  seventeen  thouaand  five  hundred 
pounds  I     It  was  the  same  noble  spirit  that  adonlfd  okher  cities  and 
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boroughs  to  follow  the  example  of  London,  and  offer  similar  ^<  bounties;" 
and,  in  1798,  it  again  showed  itself  in  the  shape  of  ^*  free  gifts"  to  the 
government  for  the  protection  of  the  country.  On  January  the  30th, 
1798,  the  king  presented  twenty  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  privy  purse 
as  a  ''  free  gift ;"  in  September,  the  managers  of  several  provincial 
theatres  gave  a  benefit  for  the  same  fund  on  the  first  and  last  nights  of 
the  season ;  in  the  same  month,  a  subscription  opened  by  the  Bank  of 
England  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds :  and  the 
total  amount  thus  voluntarily  raised  was  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  by 
the  28th  of  September! 

The  bounties  offered  by  government  were,  in  1 782 — for  every  able 
seaman,  five  pounds  ;  ordinary  seamen,  fifty  shillings  each ;  and  able- 
IbodieS  landsmen,  thirty  shillings  ;  which  was  increased  in  the  same  year 
by  an  additional  bounty  offered  by  the  East  India  Company,  of  three 
guineas  each  to  able  seamen,  two  guineas  to  ordinary  seamen,  and  a 
guinea  and  a  half  to  landsmen,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  of  each 
class.  At  the  same  court,  this  munificent  company  ordered  three 
74-gun  ships  to  be  built  and  presented  to  the  king's  service.  The 
highest  bounty  ever  known,  amounted,  in  1793,  to  thirteen  pounds: 
namely,  five  pounds  from  government,  two  pounds  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, two  pounds  from  the  Charter  House,  two  pounds  from  the  Trinity 
House,  and  two  pounds  from  the  Jockey  Club. 

But  there  were  other  less  constitutional,  but  still  necessary,  ways 
resorted  to  for  raising  the  forces  and  the  supplies.  Additional  taxes 
were  imposed  upon  every  imaginable  luxury,  and  additional  duties  upon 
articles  of  consumption  not  absolutely  necessary. 

In  1 787,  the  duty  on  shops,  or  "  Shop  tax,"  returned  to  the  revenue 
no  smaller  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
Scotland  paid  eight  hundred;  London  and  Westminster,  forty-two 
thousand  ;  Bath  and  Bristol,  one  thousand ;  and  the  other  cities,  towns, 
&c.,  of  England,  fifty-seven  thousand. 

In  1798,  the  following  list  of  Assessed  Taxes  is  given  on  the  face  of 
the  Collector's  receipt : 

Commutation  Tax. 

Old  Window  Tax. 

House  Tax. 

Additional  Duty  on  Inhabited  Houses. 

Male  Servant. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Horse  for  Riding,  &c. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Further  Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Horse  for  Agriculture,  &c. 

Additional  Duty  on  ditto. 

Carriage  with  Four  Wheels. 

Carriage  with  Two  Wheels. 

Taxed  Cart. 

Dog. 

Twenty  per  Cent,  on  the  above  Taxes. 

Stamp  for  Receipts. 

Clock. 

Gold  Watch. 

Silver  or  Metal  Watch. 
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Tlie  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  regular  army  by  this  time  would 
scarcely  be  credited  were  they  not  recorded  by  an  authority  so  trustworthy 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott»  who  thus  describes  them  in  an  article  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal  of 
January  the  10th,  1827  : 

'*  No  science  ¥ras  required  on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  a  commis^ 
sion  in  the  army  :  no  term  of  service  as  a  cadet,  no  previous  experience 
whatever— the  promotion  went  on  equally  unimpeded ;  the  boy  let  loose 
from  school  last  week  might,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  be  a  field-officer, 
if  his  friends  were  disposed  to  be  liberal  of  money  and  influence.  Others 
there  were  against  whom  there  could  be  no  complaint  for  want  of  length 
of  service,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  see  how  their  experience  was 
improved  by  it.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  commission  to  be 
obtained  for  a  child  in  the  cradle  ;  and,  when  he  came  from  college,  the 
fortunate  youth  was  at  least  a  lieutenant  of  some  standing  by  dint  of 
&ir  promotion.  To  sum  up  this  catalogue  of  abuses,  commissions  were 
in  some  instances  bestowed  upon  young  ladies,  when  pensions  could  not 
be  had.     We  knew  ourselves  one  fair  dame  who  drew  the  pay  of  captain 

in  the Dragoons,  and  was,  probably,  not  much  less  fit  for  the  service 

than  some  who,  at  that  jperiod,  actually  did  duty;  for,  as  we  have  said, 
no  knowledge  of  any  kmd  was  demanded  from  the  young  officers :  if 
they  desired  to  improve  themselves  in  the  elemental  parts  of  their  pro* 
fession,  there  were  no  means  open,  either  of  direction  or  instruction.  But, 
as  a  zeal  for  knowledge  rarely  exists  where  its  attainment  brings  no 
credit  or  advantage,  the  g^y  young  men  who  adopted  the  military  profes* 
sion  were  easily  led  into  the  fashion  of  thinking^  that  it  was  pedemtry  to 
be  master  even  of  the  routine  of  the  exercise  which  they  were  obliged  to 
perform.  An  intelligent  sergeant  whispered  from  time  to  time  the  word 
of  command,  which  his  captain  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have  known 
without  prompting,  and  thus  the  duty  of  the  field-day  was  huddled  over 
rather  than  performed." 

We  also  have  living  portraits  embalmed  in  the  works  of  Smollett  and 
Fielding,  which  show  the  state,  not  only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the 
navy  and  the  church — witness  their  Weazels  and  Bowlings,  their  Trulli- 
bers  and  Shuffles. 

The  severity  exercised  in  the  army  at  this  time  was  excessive,  although 
certainly  justified  to  some  extent  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  discipline 
during  the  wars;  but  what  could  the  poor  private  expect  from  such  officers 
as  Scott  has  described,  full  of  caprice  and  arrogance  enhanced  by  sud- 
denly finding  themselves  in  a  position  to  command,  and  void  of  experience 
or  knowledge  of  their  duties?  We  find,  in  1784,  a  Captain  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  commander  of  a  fort  in  Africa,  so  zealous  on  this  point, 
that  on  a  prisoner,  one  Kenneth  Murray  Mackenzie,  a  deserter,  effecting 
his  escape,  he  ordered  the  sentry  who  was  on  duty  at  the  time  to  receive 
fiflteen  hundred  lashes,  and,  on  the  runaway  being  found,  he  was,  by  the 
orders  of  his  captain,  tied  to  a  cannon  and  blown  to  pieces.  It  is  but 
justice  to  add,  that  the  captain  was,  on  December  the  10th,  1784,  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted  of  the  murder. 

To  secure  hands  for  the  army  and  navy,  bodies  of  men  were  organised 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  recruiting  service,  namely,  *'  kidnappers"  for 
the  army,  and  ''  press-gangs"  to  obtain  recruits  for  the  navy. 

Jtl/y— VOL.  CIV.  NO.  OOOCXV.  Z 
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The  kidiiafifiers  were  not  kepi  so  much  tat  the  regvter  art^F^t  was 
tibe  East  India  Compuiy's  agents  who  had  regular  depdis  in  town  veadv 
to  reeeiTe  the  -vietiaBS.  That  tins  serfiee  was  not  Tery  UnrfuUy  performeoy 
we  may  jodge  hj  the  complaints  made  of  the  praetioes  lesorted  to  in 
these  crimping-houses.  Thus,  a  man  was  found  dead  in  QiaBoery^kuMv 
when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  met  hw  death  in  attomptiag  to  escape 
tinxNigk  Ae  skjMght  of  asi  East  La£an  dep6t  for  recniita ;  at  anothsr 
time  mysterious  fanerab  at  night  were  noticed  in  Saint  Bride's  ebwoli* 
yard,  in  fleet-street,  and,  no  entries  being  made  in  the  register^  it  was 
immd  upon  inqnixT  that  the  bodies  were  brought  from  another  dep6t  ia 
Ae  neighboarhoody  where  nombers  of  reemits  who  had  been  Iddnapped 
were  tm|xrisooed,  pieyions  to  a  secret  shipment  to  India.  Eren  De  Fo% 
on  a  lowmey  into  the  West  of  Eniriand,  only  escaned  by  straitacem  bam 
natLiptlniide  to  kidnap  him.    *^      ^  7 -«-s— 

But  we  will  give  a  speeunen  of  tise  prooeedii^  of  the  kidnappers  firooa 
^  Bri^ik  Gazette  tmd  Sunday  Momior  of  Aagost  llie  4th^  1782: 

^  Wednesday  evening  one  of  the  most  horrid  aoenes  was  disoovered 
near  Leioester^fid-ds  that  ever  diflgraeed  any  cinlised  country.  A  young 
lad  was  perceived  running  from  thence  tomrds  the  Haymarket,  and  two 
or  three  l^ows  running  after  him,  crying,  "•  Stop  thief  I"  Some  of  the 
passengers  no  sooner  stopped  him  as  such,  than  he  UM  them  he  was  no 
tikief,  but  had  been  kidnapped  by  his  pursuers,  who  had  chained  him  in  a 
cellar  with  about  nine  more,  in  ordor  to  be  dbipped  off  for  India ;  and 
tiiat  he  had  made  his  escape  so  for  by  mere  desperation,  swearing  he 
would  run  the  first  through  with  a  penknifo  he  held  open  in  his  handi 
The  youth  was  instantly  liberated,  and  the  whole  fiiiy  of  the  popukoe 
fell  on  his  kidnapping  pursuers,  one  cl  whom  was  heartily  ducked  in  the 
Mews  pond.  All  the  remaining  youths  were  taken  from  the  place  of 
confinement^  by  the  intervention  of  the  populace.  Those  robbers  cf 
human  flesh,  it  seems,  not  only  intoxicate  country  lads  till  they  can  con- 
fine them,  but  have  been  known  to  stop  people  in  the  streets,  and  cany 
lAiem  to  their  horrid  dens  under  the  varioos  pretences  of  [their]  being 
deserters,  pickpockets,  &c  They  likewise  attend  register  offices,  and 
hire  raw  youths  there  for  servants,  whom  tibey  immediately  confine,  and 
sell  them  either  to  the  military  or  to  the  India  kidnapping  contractota. 
The  master  of  this  infamous  house  behaved  in  a  nsost  in^lent  manner 
before  Justice  Hyde,  and  was  committed  to  the  watchhouse  bladc-^hok 
till  this  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  he  is  to  be  re^^camined." 

We  leam  two  foots  from  this  extract.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  the  system  of  Iddnapping  was  not  openly  recognised,  but 
seems  to  have  been  treated  as  unlawfrd :  and,  by  ahodier  passage  we  find 
diat  it  was  not  only  for  the  East  Indian  military  service  that  it  was 
resorted  to^  hot  that  the  wretdied  victims  were  sometimes  sold  into  a  kind 
of  slavery.  The  practice  still  continued  also  of  Iddnapping  and  selling 
country  youths  to  the  captains  of  trading  vessels  to  Ameiica,  who  agatn 
disposed  of  them  for  a  series  of  years  to  planters  in  Penn^lvania  and  the 
other  Norl£  American  colonies,  whmn  their  condition  of  bondage  has 
been  feelingly  told  in  the  weU-known  **  Adventures  of  an  Unfo^onate 
Young  NoUeman." 
A  very  similar  occuRvnce  to  that  qpotsd  hi^penad  in  tfie  sane  neigb* 
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*<  Saturday  erening,  about  hum  o'clock,  a  most  vnoommon  aeeaa 
presented  itself  near  Cbanag  Ctms^  yu.,  a  youa^  mam  abowt  eighteen^  a 
IHS  shirt,  with  a  hot  poker  in  hia  hand,  running  loll  mod,  aad  two 
crimps  punwing  him,  crying  out  <  Murder!'  and  ^  Stop  thief  V  It  seems 
the  lad  being  obstreperous,  had  been  put  to  bed  about  eigfa*  o'eloek  lbs 
seewfty,  but  that  after  feroing  open  the  chamber  door,  he  rushed  into  the 
tap-room,  and  seising  the  voker  that  was  thea  in  the  fire,  defended  him* 
sea  against  upwards  of  a  aosen  crimps  and  others,  some  of  whom  wsse 
muoh  bruised*  The  lad  was  stoppea  in  Saint  Mar6n's»kme,  but  soea 
rescued  by  the  popukce,  who  had  the  sdditioBal  mtisfootion  of  seeiaff 
one  of  the  kidsaj^Mrs  severely  drubbed  by  a  butcher,  whcs  it  seemi^  had 
been  in  a  similar  situation  with  the  young  lad  but  a  ^ort  tune  agow  The 
former  had  been  met  with  coming  out  of  a  register  office,  and  trepanned 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  a  letter  to  the  house  where  he  haa  been 
detained." 

After  this,  we  may  almost  reconcile  ourselTes  to  ihe  noiUer  atrocities  of 
the  press-gangs,  which  picked  i^  merchant-seamen  (whose  wages-«-£NMB 
456.  to  66s.  per  month  m  1776-i^om  the  scarcity  of  them,  were  high  iu 
comparison  with  the  rates  in  the  royal  navy),  and,  even,  if  the  press  wcee 
very  ^'  hot,''  landsmen  were  seized  and  carried  oSy  if  in  London,  to  the 
tender  off  the  Tower,  for  the  naval  service.  Such  paragraphs  as  the  earn 
we  here  copy  from  the  "  Historical  Chronicle"  of  the  GeudeMmn^t  Jfe* 
paxine  for  Febmary,  1764,  were  at  that  time  common : 

<'  Impress  warrants  being  issued  out,  the  press  was  very  brisk  at 
Cowes,  and  in  the  harbour,  and  a  great  many  useful  mmds  were 
picked  up." 

Anotbor  extract  from  Llo^s  Evening  PoH  <md  JEnglisk  Chromkk 
of  January  the  29th,  1777,  will  show  that  there  existed  some  competition 
between  the  press-gangs  and  the  kidnapners  : 

^'  Yesterday  a  terrible  afiray  happenea  at  a  public«house  near  RatcKA 
Highway  between  a  party  of  kidnappers  and  a  press-gang.  The  quarrel 
arose  about  enlisting  a  man  that  had  been  at  sea,  who,  upon  his  <&covering 
to  a  sailor,  then  drinking  in  the  house,  the  artifices  made  use  of  to  trepan 
him,  and  declaring  his  preferring  the  sea  to  the  land  serrioe,  the  honest 
tar  went  for  a  prem-gang,  who  soon  decided  the  quarrel  by  giving  the 
kidnappers  a  hearty  drubbing." 

These  press-gangs  were  sometimes  of  still  greater  service ;  the  fbUomig 
is  no  isolated  case  s 

<'  On  Friday  night,  a  press-|^g,  havii^  received  intelligence  of  a 
house  near  Pcmlarv  where  the  tmeves  skulk  till  the  evening,  when  they 
commence  tiieir  de^nedations,  went  very  unexpectedly,  and  surrounded 
the  house,  from  which  they  took  seventeen,  and  carried  them  away  to 
the  tender  at  the  Tower,*'«--aU  ilnWfit  Spf/^  September  the  21st,  1782. 

The  pathetic  scenes  attendant  upon  this  necessary  hut  arbitrary  method 
ef  manning  the  navy  were  very  frequent :  the  sailor  who  had  juet 
returned  from  a  long  voyage  was  subject  to  be  torn  from  his  frmily  and 
shipped  off  to  a  longer  cruise  or  a  foreign  station;  homeward-bound  ships, 
eonuag  up  the  OtMmnel,  were  bearded  and  their  crows  carried  away,  only 
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a  sufficient  number  of  hands  being  left  to  navigate  the  vessel ;  fiuniliei 
were  left  to  bewail  the  sudden  abstraction  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother;  women,  with  large  fiimilies  left  unprovided  for,  to  be 
received  in  the  streets,  the  workhouse,  or  tl^e  gaoL 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seaports,  contests  might  frequently  be 
seen  going  on  between  a  press-gang,  headed  by  a  petty  officer,  and  a 
merchant-seaman,  or  perhaps  a  landsman;  loud  altercations  in  the  streets 
between  the  press-gang  and  some  sailor  who  claimed  to  be  a  master, 
mate,  or  apprentice,  but  who  had  not  got  the  papers  with  him  which 
exempted  him ;  and,  in  some  obscure  garret  in  a  sailor's  lodging-house, 
Jack  Tar  might  be  seen,  in  expectation  of  the  visit  of  a  press-gang, 
heating  a  poker  in  the  fire  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

But,  even  when  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  carried  o£P,  disarmed 
and  pinioned,  to  the  dep6t.  Jack  did  not  always  give  up  hope  or  resistance. 
Here  are  two  instances,  the  first  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1759  : 

<*  May  14th. — Thirty  impressed  men  on  board  at  ender  at  Sunderland 
forcibly  made  their  escape.  The  bravery  of  the  leader  is  remarkable, 
who,  being  hoisted  upon  deck  by  his  followers,  wrested  the  halbert  from 
the  sentinel  on  duty,  and,  with  one  hand  defended  himself  while,  with 
the  other,  he  let  down  a  ladder  into  the  hold,  for  the  rest  to  come  up, 
which  they  did,  and  overpowered  tiie  crew." 

'^  June  22n<L — Was  the  hottest  press  for  seamen  on  the  Thames  that 
has  been  known  since  the  war  began — no  regard  being  paid  to  protectums 
•—and  upwards  of  two  hundred  swept  away.  The  crew  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  letter  of  marque  ship,  stood  to  their  arms,  and  saved  themselves 
by  their  resolution." — Annual  Register  for  1758. 

The  royal  navy,  with  all  its  impressed  forces,  was  not  considered 
sufficient  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  British  merchantmen,  and,  though 
whole  fleets  of  vessels  were  compelled  to  wait  at  the  outports  till  a 
firigate  came  to  protect  or  '*  convoy"  them  on  their  voyage,  and  had  to 
lie  again  for  a  convoy  to  conduct  them  back,  French  or  Spanish  men-of- 
war  would  often  carry  off  some  richly-freighted  Indiaman,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  convoy  would  find  one  occasionally  missing  from  their 
flock,  which  had  sailed  too  wide  away  in  the  night,  and  been  carried 
into  port  by  the  foe.  To  retaliate  in  the  same  coin,  the  government 
permitted  private  individuals  to  fit  out  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reprisals,  and,  as  they  would  now  and  then  capture  a  valuable  ship  and 
cargo,  it  was  not  an  unprofitable  speculation,  and  was  eagerly  entered 
into,  either  by  individuals  or  "  Reprisal  Societies."  These  privateers, 
and  ^^  letters  of  marque,"  as  they  were  called  from  the  licenses  furnished 
to  them,  seem  to  have  been  slightiy  given  to  piratical  practices,  as  in  the 
following  instance,  reported  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1759  : 

<<  Apnl  3rd. — Two  gentlemen,  passengers  from  Holland,  landed  at 
Margate.  They  affirm  they  were  in  the  evening  boarded  in  sight  of  the 
North  Foreland,  by  an  English  privateer  cutter,  whose  crew,  in  disguise, 
confined  the  captain  and  crew  of  their  vessel  in  the  cabin,  and  then 
plundered  it  of  goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  demanded  the 
captain's  money,  and  took  what  the  passengers  had." 

In  1758,  the  number  of  privateers  was  so  great  that  scarcely  a  French 
ship  dare  leave  the  harbours,  and  in  the  absence  of  legitimate  prizes,  they 
attacked  and  plundered  the  vessels  of  neutral  countries.      Thus,  ^'  a 
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Dutch  yessel,"  says  Smollett,  **  having  on  board  the  baggage  and 
domestics  of  the  Marquis  de  Pignatelli,  ambassador  from  the  court  of 
Spain  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  boarded  three  times  successiyely  by 
the  crews  of  three  different  privateers,  who  forced  the  hatches,  rummaged 
the  hold,  broke  open  and  rifled  the  trunks  of  the  ambassador,  insulted 
and  even  cruelly  bruised  his  officers,  stripped  his  domestics,  and  carried 
off  his  effects,  together  with  letters  of  credit  and  a  bill  of  exchange." 

These  repeated  aggressions  upon  neutral  vessels  calling  forth  a  perfect 
tempest  of  remonstrance  and  complaint,  a  bill  was  passed,  declaring  any 
vessel  of  less  burden  than  one  hundred  tons,  carr}4ng  less  than  ten  three* 
pounders,  and  having  a  smaller  complement  than  forty  men,  ineligible  as 
a  privateer,  except  by  special  permission,  and  also  regulating  the  registry 
and  control  of  this  large  and  ill-conditioned  force. 

Apropos  of  privateers,  as  a  mere  triflinfi^  matter,  but  yet  peculiar  to 
the  time,  we  find  in  a  long  list  of  them  tne  favourite  names  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  TA«  Charming  PoUg,  Lavelg  Sukeg^  Pretig  Peggg^ 
Sweet  Sallg,  Lovelg  Nancg^  Miss  Bettg,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  both  in  the  lists 
of  shipping  and  of  marriages  in  the  magazines  of  the  time,  we  find  these 
now  vulgar  contractions  or  corruptions  of  female  names.  This  by  the 
way,  as  a  specimen  of  defunct  tastes. 

The  newspapers  of  the  last  century  teem  with  evidences  of  foreign  war. 
The  arrival  of  **  the  Convoy  from  the  West  Indies''  is  as  regularly 
chronicled  (and  with  much  more  of  significant  congratulation)  as  is  now 
the  arrival  of  the  West  India  mail ;  the  Crozette  is  crammed  with  des- 
patches announcmg  a  *^  splendid  victory,"  or  **  glorious  action,"  Ibts  of 
killed  and  wounded,  divisions  of  prize-money,  and  siulings  of  fleets, 
journals  of  sieges,  embarkations  of  troops,  battles,  skirmishes,  engage- 
ments, and  captures.  Now  and  then  a  mutiny  breaks  out  among  the 
French  prisoners  who  are  lying  at  some  of  the  ports  waiting  for  an 
exchange  by  cartel ;  or  we  read  of  French  officers  breaking  their  paroles 
of  honour  and  escaping  home. 

These  French  prisoners,  of  whom  the  Universal  Magazine  of  October, 
1747,  says,  **  there  are  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  in  England," 
deluged  the  market  with  fiincy  articles— thread  papers,  made  of  Indiiui 
straw,  pincushions,  work-boxes,  hair  chiuns,  toys,  and  a  hundred  different 
articles  of  bijouterie^  by  which  they  contrived  to  earn  a  trifle  to  carry 
home  when  the  cartel  was  arranged  between  the  two  nations,  and  they 
were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  English  prisoners.  These 
articles,  which  used  to  crowd  the  sideboards  of  our  grandsires,  were  a 
part  of  the  curiosities  incidental  to  the  continued  wars  of  the  last  century, 
and  we  must  find  them  a  comer  in  our  museum  accordingly. 
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STOKE  DOTTESILIj;  OB,  T&S  LIVERPOOL  APPKEMTICK 

^A  BBBTOEt. 

Who  «ay  8  ir«  most  ? 
Onr  own  hard  fktea. 
We  ttalK  lllKwe  fates  ovfld^Nik-^Dtttiwr. 


XB£  COlOCfiKCElOBNT  AKD  ITS  CLOSE, 

«  It  is  a  subject,^'  said  Mra^  Figot4»  ^apon  which  I  am  aiuaous  lliat 
we  shosUL  i^ee.  My  aunt  Sefitoti,  you  know,  always  prodicted  that 
Heaiy  would  he  a  gveat  joaa^  •and  he  should  oonmence  li&  aocordiBgly.^ 

^  Then,  {Mvhi^  »y  ^ear^  you  inleiid  aes&g  him  forth,  «t  oooe,  as  a 
seflvetary  of  state— or,  .pnohah^,  a  hnhop  P 

«  Yen  know,  Hr.  P^t»  that  I  intend  nfotfaii^ of  4^  kind;  hot  I  ^ 
tUiik  iwe  ought  «dMate  him  f«r  dMBan*" 

'<  Well,  Mary,  I  should  be  sorry  to  oppose  your  imshes  in  anything, 
and  partioidflErly  in  pvomottag  the  haj^iiness  of  onr  hoy  i  and  least  of  all 
lAen  yon  wpre8B  yourself  wtii  such  oonunendable  piwcis&oo.  Educate 
is  the  pioper  word.  Ho  has  passed  the  4^  of  tuition,  and  mint  now  be 
educated.  But  to«dacate  him  fortheiBar,  aooordingtothensaalieotine, 
WonUL  be  a  more  oipen8i¥e  process  than  our  limited  means  will  permit. 
It  might  be  xmsm  prudent  Af  they  would  recMve  him  with  a  modevate 
pveiuam)  to  plaoe  him  in  ttie  office  of  my  fioends  Mesns.  Dai^ifield 
and  Pounce.  Their  extensive  county  bnsineas  would  give  him  an  ox- 
eellenit  knowledge  of  the  law;  and,  if  he  fell  into  our  views^  mid  showed 
tdisnts  for  She  prcyfesdon,  we  could  enter  him  at  the  Tenable  somewhat 
later,  and  in  sufficient  time  he  would  be  oalled  to  the  Bar.  I  wish  to 
oensult  them  ^Iso  as  to  an  insurance  upon  my  hlle^  and  to^motrow  I  will 
tftke  Henry's  pony  and  ride  over  to  see  them." 

Mss.  Pigott  looked  at  her  husband  with  grateful  Idndnesi^  and  by  a 
fentle  ipressure  of  his  hand  acknowledged  his  participation  m  bar  wishes. 

They  wcm  then  residing  at  Abbey  Giraage,  not  far  &am  ihe  borough 
dl  Stoke  DottSireU— «  plsoe  so  weU  known  in  the  annals  of  eiectiiOBeeang) 
ihat  it  is  uaneosBsary  to  say  in  what  county  it  is  situate. 

The  house,  which  they  hsd  occupied  for  some  years,  was  built  imon^e 
ate,  and  partly  from  the  ruins,  of  «  conventual  estaUisfaraent  of  which 
all  other  traces  had  long  since  dasi^pearod.  Though  not  iacge,  it  com* 
prised  a  centre  and  two  gabled  wings,  and  was  lighted  chiefly  by  oriel 
windows.  A  small  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  balustxude,  separated  it  from 
the  road,  and  behind  it  there  was  a  conyenient  extent  of  garden ;  but, 
with  all  this,  it  was  more  picturesque  than  commodious,  and  was  let  at  a 
Tory  easy  rent. 

Mr.  Pigott  had  suffered  reverses  in  his  worldly  affairs — some  of  them 
attended  with  very  painful  circumstances, — and  at  present  his  principal 
means  of  subsistence  were  derived  from  a  moderate  income  which  de- 
pended upon  his  own  life. 

His  family  was  fortunately  not  very  large.     It  consisted  only  of  his 
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«fifek  »  MD,  aad  4m^itK~-Am  gaud  nd  €iil  wpmkt  «f  Ui  Eden  «r 

Heoiy,  mo  wm  a  jmx  oidtr  tbnei  his  nster,  was  ^tringlj  euknved 
nWi  the  qiiriiUiti  winch  todly  eagvge  sffeclaoB,  aaflljet,  wtthaniiuxm* 
ttstcfocy  thit  ofi»D  sceras  to  wtmy  the  ^nHngs  of  ■unkkid,  there  vwne 
persons  wiio  were  m«oh  attached  to  him.  l^is,  {lerhaps^  was  owing  to 
a  oertiin  smperfieial  appeannoe  of  amiahiiity — to  that  great  charm,  m 
man  or  womao^  a  pfeasaat  voice  aad  to  an  0utward  aspect,  which^  as 
kcig  ai  it  was  in  a  state  of  xepose,  was  not  unfiieciwating.  His  %■» 
was  graoefbl  and  setive ;  his  eompleximi  dear  aad  pale;  his  eyes  tiHJk 
blue,  usually  quiet,  but  capable  of  a  strong  expiesskm  both  o£  eager  awl 
efhcte. 

His  sister  Helen  was  one  of  these  lofihle  Bpecimens  of  hmmnity  who 
have  so  often  been  desoribed  as  angels.  What  is  distinctly  meant  by  an 
angel  on  such  occasions  we  tb  not  vety  clearly  eoneetve ;  we  prefer  say* 
ing  that  she  was  the  promise  of  a  sensible  and  kind-hearted  woman ;  a 
being  that  we  can  more  readily  conprehend,  and  may  eften  equally 
regard  as  the  <imhodwnent  of  a  guardian  spirit. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  with  which  we  have  commenced  <mr  stecyi 
Hn,  Figott  and  her  husband  Md  a  second  ooancii. 

•"Yon  mast  certainly  have  seen,"  said  Mrs.  Pigott»  as  she  oeaofosed 
herself  to  reet^  '<tfaat  Henry  is  dever.'' 

<^  Ay,  my  dear  Mary,'^  replied  her  husband,  **b«t  you  ibrgetthat  there 
are  tnany  clever  men  at  the  Bar  ivho  never  share  its  pnaes,  and  mrely 
even  its  briefs.     However,  we  will  do  all  we  can  lor  him,  and  must  hope 
that  his  career  may  be  happier  than  his  findwr^B." 
'<  You  have  not  been  eery  unhswf,  Edmund?" 
**  I  have  had  cares,  Mary,  of  which  yen  have  never  known." 
*'  Bet  miffkt  I  not  to  have  known  themT 

*^  Perhaps  you  ought  But  we  will  not  talk  of  it  now.  I  must  he  up 
bnfoes,  and  shall  Mquire  all  the  sleep  I  can  get'' 

The  following  morning,  afUr  an  etoAy  faveaidiast,  he  vode  ew  to  Ubnryi 
Hid  was  soon  closeted  with  Mr,  Poonce,  to  whom  the  niseeiianeowi 
hnmieeB  of  a  very  estensive  oeaoeffn  was  usnsily  confided. 

Mr.  Pennee  ran  tiirongh  a  long  coune  of  oommon-'places  on  Ae  dis- 
advantages of  an  overcvowded  profession,  and  the  neoessily  of  a  good 
legal  eonnexion,  or  of  commanding  talenl^  or  even  of  both,  and  he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Pigott  widi  the  e^poally  eommon-pftaee  assorance  of  his  per* 
fcct  ceofidenee  in  the  talents  of  his  son,  and  in  Ins  nkimate  suooess. 

1%e  premiam  to  be  paid  npon  his  admission  into  the  office  havis^  been 
agreed  upon,  Mr.  Pounce  (who  was  agent  for  **  The  Lawyers'  Indk^ 
pntable  Assnrtnoe  CoHspany")  next  informed  Mr.  P^ott  as  to  the  annual 
ceat  of  the  insaranoe  npon  his  hfe,  and  he  determined  to  provide  for  il^ 
on  his  retorn  home,  by  making  snch  akeoatians  in  his  eiipenditgre  na 
bnght  he  neoesBsry. 


As  he  i«de  towards  theCltainge  the  weatJmr  appeared  thrantening,  and 
he  took  a  shorter  way  aceoBB  tlM  eommon,  whion  led  past  a  eohtnry  iaa 
eaUed  the  Hvntei^  Lo^ 

It  was  a  bare-leokiBg,  smare  honae,  standing  on  the  highest  gnmnd 
^  an  extensive  heath,  and  was  flanksd  and  enolaaed  at  the  hack  by  n 
ina^  ipNMbnngk  of  eti^dsB  jmd  eheds,  ef  whiA  the  ifchatid^ 
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It  time  and  weaiher,  while  before  them  lay  heaps  of  rank  manure^ 
like  islands  floating  in  the  dark  fluid  they  had  themselves  prodaoed. 
Thoueh  its  occupants  were  considered  decent,  industrious  people,  it  had 
aomething  in  its  aspect  of  th^  squalor  and  neglect  which  usually  indicate 
the  abode  of  idleness  and  crime.  If  it  was  occasionally  reft^shed  by  a 
coat  of  whitewash,  the  effect  (from  its  exposed  situation)  was  soon  de- 
stroyed, and  it  again  looked  as  comfortless  as  ever.  One  or  two  stunted 
trees,  that  seemed  to  be  dying  a  lingering  death,  served  to  add  to  its 
appearance  of  desolation ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  lessened  its 
didness  was,  that  every  foot  or  bridle-path  across  the  common  seemed  in 
some  way  to  pass  near  it. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  picture  it  to  the  reader,  because  it  will  be  the 
scene  of  more  than  one  of  our  incidents. 

Stopping  in  front  of  thb  dreary  habitation,  ^'  Is  he  alive?"  asked  Mr. 
Pigott,  addressing  a  woman  who  stood  at  the  door. 
**  He  «  alive,"  she  replied,  "  and  that's  alL" 
'^  1  hope  he  has  had  every  attention." 

<<  I  have  done  all  I  could  for  him,"  answered  the  woman,  *'  but  he's 
past  human  help." 

'<  He  seemed  strangely  altered,"  continued  Mr.  Figott  <^  If  he  had 
not  brought  some  facts  to  my  recollection'' — and  here  he  involuntarily 
righed — *^  I  should  scarcely  have  believed  that  he  was  the  same  man. 
•Does  he  ever  ask  for  me  ?" 

"  For  the  last  six  hours,"  said  the  woman,  '^  he  has  not  spoken  at  all." 
After  this  short  colloquy  he  bade  her  good  night,  and  turning  his 
pony's  head,  proceeded  homewards. 

The  weather,  as  he  had  apprehended,  became  worse.  He  had  to 
encounter  a  heavy,  driving  rain,  and  the  small  steed  he  rode  having 
stumbled  over  a  low  furze-bush,  he  fell  heavily  from  the  saddle,  and  lay 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness. 

When  he  recovered,  the  pony  was  grazing  at  his  side,  and,  remounting 
it,  he  was  soon  by  his  own  hearth,  relating  to  his  family  the  successful  result 
of  his  negotiations.  But  he  felt  chilled  by  having  udn  so  long  upon  the 
wet  ground;  this  was  followed  by  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  after  the  conversation  with  which  our  story  commenced,  he 
was  buned  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Stoke  Dotterell. 

^^  Whose  is  that  other  funeral,  Thomas  ?"  said  a  young  man,  who  was 
one  of  Mr.  Figott's  mourners,  addressing  himself  to  the  sexton. 

^  It's  only  a  pauper  funeral,  Sir  Jonah.  It's  the  man  that  died  up  at 
the  Huntei^s  Lodge.  They  say  he  was  formerly  an  attorney's  clerk  in 
this  town,  but  I  don't  hear  of  anybody  that  could  rightly  recollect  him." 
'*  Strange  !"  said  the  inquirer,  as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage.  *^  If 
my  father's  paoers  tell  the  truth,  this  was  the  only  mortal  evidence  that 
remained ;  ana  Mr.  Rgott  himself  dies  at  the  moment  when  (myself 
oonsentmg)  he  might  have  lived  undisturbed  by  any  further  annoyance." 
On  his  return  home  he  carefully  sealed  up  the  papers  he  had  referred 
to,  and  deposited  them  with  the  title-deeds  of  his  estates. 

It  was  observed  that  Henry  did  not  seem  much  affected  by  his  fiftther^s 
.  death.     But  the  outward  manifestations  of  erief  are  so  various  and  un- 
certain, that,  even  with  the  whole  story  of  nis  life  before  us,  we  should 
hesitate  before  we  attributed  his  apparent  indifference  to  insensibility  of 
the  loss  he  had  sustained. 
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Of  its  effisct  upon  bis  future  oareer,  the  first  intimation  was  receirediSa 
a  dry-looking  letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Pigott  by  Messrs.  Dangerfield  and 
Pounce.  It  was  written  in  that  sbarp  and  painf ally-distinct  hand  which 
make  the  not-always-agreeable  communications  of  an  attorney  so  unmis- 
takable, and  it  enclosed  their  account  *'  ag^  deeeaeed^  at  the  same  time 
informing  Mrs.  Pigott^  '4n  answer  to  her  inquiry,*'  that  they  could  not 
make  any  alteration  in  ''  the  terms  agreed  upon,"  and  *'  must  therefore 
consider  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  Mr.  Henry  as  cancelled.** 

And  thus  perished  the  hopes  of  another  aspirant  to  the  Woolsack. 

II. 

DELIBESATION,  AND  DEPARTURE. 

Mrs.  Pioott's  position  was  greatly  altered  by  her  husband's  death. 

With  the  exception  of  a  property  scarcely  yielding  three  hundred  a 
year,  and  partly  dependent  upon  rents,  which  had  been  settled  upon  her- 
self at  their  marriage,  his  income  passed  at  his  decease  to  a  sister  who 
was  residing  in  Italy ;  and  even  the  small  sum  remaining  to  his  widow 
would  be  diminished,  for  a  year  or  two,  by  the  payment  of  debts.  Of  her 
own  she  had  little.  She  was  also  without  Mends  who  could  aid  her  in 
'  her  projects  for  the  advancement  of  her  son,  even  with  their  advice.  Mr. 
Pigott  had  been  of  retired  habits  $  a  reading,  dreamy,  nervous  person  ; 
kindly  affectioned,  but  so  reserved  that  very  few  of  his  acquaintances 
could  ever  become  intimate  with  him. 

It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  Stoke  Dotterell  afforded  few  oppor- 
tunities for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  whole  of  its 
society  was  restricted  to  about  a  dozen  families,  divided  as  usual  by 
politics,  jealousies,  and  religion ;  so  that  Henry  himself,  with  the  greater 
accessibility  of  youth,  had  only  two  close  friends — Sir  Jonah  Foster,  who 
had  just  attained  his  majority,  and  Blake  Whitmore,  the  son  of  a  country 
solicitor. 

They  were  of  very  different  dispositions  and  characters,  and  were  we 
disposed  to  enlighten  our  readers  with  our  own  reflections,  we  might 
speculate  upon  the  unsympathetic  materials  of  which  friendships  are  often 
made. 

Blake  Whitmore  was  one  of  those  happy  natures  which  not  even  the 
practice  of  a  country  attorney  could  spoil.  He  was  frank,  cheerful,  and 
high-principled ;  and  self-cultivation,  superadded  to  a  tolerable  education, 
had  strengthened  his  natural  talents  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  in- 
formation. 

Sir  Jonah  Foster  was  considered  by  most  of  his  acquaintance  as  a  very 
unattractive  person.  In  all  he  said  there  was  a  tone  of  morbid  sarcasm, 
and  his  views  of  society  were  tinctured  by  much  of  the  misanthropy  which 
is  usually  peculiar  to  age  and  disappointment.  He  occasionally  performed 
acts,  apparently,  of  generosity ;  but  there  was  something  ungratifying 
even  in  his  fiivonrs ;  a  questioniJ>le  phrase^  or  a  want  of  delicacy  in  the 
manner  of  presentation,  of^n  made  them  grating,  rather  than  grateful^ 
to  the  feelings  of  their  recipients.  Many  insinuated  that  it  was  sufficient 
for  Henry  Pigott  that  his  fnend  was  a  baronet  of  «>od  fortune,  ihe 
owner  of  Abb^  Orange,  and  the  possessor  of  oondderable  local  influence, 
and  that  Sir  Jonah's  regard  in  return  was  projutiated  by  dezteroni 
flattery. 
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fanljr  at  to  tiMBir  Ibftvie  plant,  and,  «t  on^  gcmsndl j  liapptn  wliem  th« 
aetnoB  sm  uHuiaiinte  to  the  eodt  propoted,  ikej  VMuilj  fiaishtd  ^mrj 
laiMUufiMtoriiy. 

On  one  of  these  <wei8iooB,  when  has  inother  had  vepmted,  not  iir  At 
init  tntie,  how  pauliil  it  wovld  be  «e  leM«  a  place  which  her  hnthwA 
had  bimght  into  sooh  peifeet  ordery  and  to  wHieh,  on  SMNiy  aocooatty  dbe 
was  80  WBoh  aittaohed»  the  follomog  letter  was  laid  Move  her: 

<<  Knight's  Cazey,  15th  SeptCTiher. 
*^  Dear  Mrs.  Figott, — As  the  fxiend  of  your  son,  may  I  request  that 
you  will  continue  to  occupy  Abbey  Grange^  free  of  rent,  as  long  as  you 
may  think  it  desirable.     I  shall  expect  you  to  keep  it  in  its  present  state 
of  repair,  and  shall  give  directions  to  my  agent  aooovdingiy,  at  the  same 
Hme  desiring  him  net  to  caJl  vpoo  yon  for  the  reot  whuh  will  become 
doe  at  Michaehaas. 
^  Widi  my  best  remeiiihraaioes  to  yoor  fin&ily  ciida, 
^  Betiers  mo,  dear  Mrs.  Pigott» 

"^JoKaHFoavnu'' 

^'Therer  eried  Hoary,  when  he  had  vead  the  kftter,  ^  i  always  shI 
Aat  Sb  Jonah  was  a  good^iearted  Mow;  his  olEer  is  ptomptly  aad 
handsomely  made,  and  I  hope  you  wfll  accept  it.** 

^  Impossible  I  Apart  mm  all  otbw  oonflsderatioiit,  to  live  h«re  with 
onr  present  rodoced  means  wmdd  he  a  constant  and  painM  efibrt  tohoep 
iq»  appearatpces.  You  hxm  still  to  be  p«*  forward.  Live  how  I  aiigh(t, 
I  «oald  do  little  to  atost  yoe,  my  dear  Heniy,  and  Kviag  hera  i  oonid  do 


'*^  Don't  thmk  of  that.  I  have  a  peifcet  eoofidence  in  myseilf  and  ivy 
prospects,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  assist  you^  rather  than  encroach  upon 
yeur  liauted  means.'' 

This  was  said  in  sincerity.  Henry  Pigott  was  essevtislly  selfish,  and 
His  often  eaeef  the  sttnhutes  of  such  a  disposition  to  he  tanguiae  as  te 
the  future.  It  believes  that  all  things  are  to  happen  as  it  wishes,  beoaata 
it  iM&ks  they  ought. 

^  And  pray,  Heatry,"  asked  Mis.  Pigott,  ''^Aat  are  the  pnsspeela  in 
which  yoa  have  so  much  ■confideace  ?" 

'  None,  oertainly,"  replied  her  sod,  *Mf  we  are  to  look  fer  aoBirtnace  to 


« 


your  friends  in  London.  Only  think  of  that  grave  and  potent 
proposing  to  place  me  with  an  tiphokterer  or  anei^^verl — bodi  weakhy 
mm,  ioraoo^,tmi^depfaie9 if  Ueir  warder  Wfaatawthnrwealchnid 
ihMn*  woods  to  me?  I  feel  certain  that  I  shall  he  in  parlianMBt  hefime 
my  HsiAt  <Af«e  will  ^ven  have  risen  to  the  Mk  dignity  of  an  aldeoBum/' 

^' Well,  my  olnld,  don*t  vex  yooffself  about  it  He  was  the  only  vtktm 
tion  likely  to  advise  me ;  in  wfiting  to  him,  I  acted  for  the  best ;  and  I 
eipeeted  a  very  different  ontwer.    Bift  what  are  ycnr  imm  views  ?" 

**  If  I  cannot  be  a  great  kwyer,  I  will  he  a  great  merdwanL  I  wiA  go 
to  Liverpool.     Blake  Whatmore  has  an  mide  there  ;  he  has  pramsed  «o 

C  me  a  letter  to  him;  and  I  intend  to  set  out  to-morrow.    Heteiisme 
wtessl  wish,  hy  seven  years'  servitade,  to  gam  the  froadom  ni  liM 
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bovMgky  than  «re  <Ao^  whcffe  «  dkirtor^^pNiitioMUp  ig  raftdMi^  wid 
where  I  might  have  a  salary  that  would  help  materially  to  makitaiii  Me^" 

*^8iM»  ovotmitaMMB,''  mmI  lln.  FigoCt^  *'<xim^l «  4o  change  the 
career  I  had  marked  out  for  you,  I  de  aot  think  thai  yo«r  plan  ia  a  bad 
MM.     Botwhyaetoiitto-moROw?" 

«a  tnfendei/ te  do  ao;  biA  I  do  aot  know  Alt  I«haH  aet  out  ai  4ll^ 
unless  yeM  akow  anva  diapoakuMi  to  aoaat  nay  wiahaa." 

'^  In  what  way,  my  dear  Henrv?  have  I  done  otherwise  ?" 

'^  Why,  as  regards  the  offer  oi  Sir  Jonah.  You  don't  know,  mother, 
how  much  it  may  influence  my  more  distant  plans ;  and  unless  you  re- 
main at  Abbey  Grange,  at  least  for  a  year  or  two,  I  wiB  do  nothing  ;  or, 
what  I  aheold  think  naMh  wone»  I  wiH  tal»  tfie  atdvice  of  your  city 
Ksatxon,  and  turn  ^iph&UftBr^gr*    Will  you  pivwiiKi  me  r 

*<  I  must  confew,  fieuy,  "dofit  I  waMiar  fyoe  liie  effsr,  near  tlie  way  m 
wfaich  it  19  aiade",  \mk,  I  hav«  no  widh  in  fife  b«t  lot  my  chMzen ;  and 
ftft  the  present,  fiiea,  w«  wiH  mke  «o  M4mg«.^ 

Helen  had  listened  to  this  «oii¥enBtian  wSh  ^ariras  feefogt.  At  ona 
part,  wen  the  Irind  ofibr  of  Bkike  Wliitoepe  was  meation^  (Aiey  were 
of  deep  satisfaction. 

Soon  afterwaras  he  caHed* 

^  I  ka^  IvoQght  ywx  Hhe  ktter,  Hemy,*«aHl  BfaaE^  «<«id  I  am  ««»- 
tiR&  that,  if  it  be  possAle,  my  tmole  wnl  aasist  yon ;  hot  I  vegret  that  yon 
«re  to  leave  tis.  I  shall  often  miss  yon,  even  as  my  pvpil  in  Gennan? 
aaadtHn  aMd  timt  you  will  Iblgiet  what  yoa  have  alwaiy  leant." 

**I  am  draid  so  too.  Can  yoo  giva  meany^ing  thstlooidd  taiee  with 
ntt  to  "fix  my  intei«st  in  it." 

"^Oive  Inm,**  said  Helen, '' year  fine^far-tiM  tranalatioB  e€  ^ Henmi 
anci  i^opomea. 

«  Whatr^ned  Henry,  «l3ie  English  Hesnetataf 

•l^are  mel  for,  even  for  fciendsliip,  would  thai  be  too  great  an  infliction?' 

Wliy  a  man  might  g»  on  malcing  aocli  Hoes  as  tfaas  to  «v«r.  TIm 
Sftcaky  is  not  in  wfitmg  English  hexan^ters,  Inrt  m  finding  any  <mm  ta 


Mad  libem.     i  nerer  qaite  aaaeved  itflo  your  IMi&gs  as  ta  the  origiaaL 
Wkait  are  its  poioto  of  Mractien  ?*> 

^  In  Iftie  fimt  place,  I  consider  it  IJhe  flMBt  pnrely  Gannan  pictnro  ef 
annMmfmim»aiyfotiiathas«v«rMan«Mlermy«^   Tfaenliika 


te  tone  of  domestic  nffeetion.    I  envy  Ant  old  pa^aroh  d»  mgards  4rir 
his  wife  and  children." 

^  I  kai«  «f^  theuffht  Ihit  VM  would  fawre  no  olgaotian  to  be  at  ihe 
iMadofatribeyonrsef    Am  I  not  right,  Blabe  T 

-^  Yon  are  oeftaiBly  not  very  lar  wron^.     Bot  i  Aonld  wish  to  mafce  a 
wife  liie  fartner  of  my  anooaas  and  not  c?  vy  po^vorty ;  and,  till  I  obtain* 
one  «r  two  afpointmetrls  wliiflh  I  have  in  view--«r  aamething  nquivaiauai 
-^ibonldbe  sony  to  entangle  the  fortnnes  «f  anek  awoaonnas  I  could 
iMn,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one." 

Y«t  hie  wns  doing  ao,  <ihongli  mosnaciensly,  ewna  then* 

•^IdorirtiflsbouldbesopartMmlarmyaelf,"  aasd  Henfy. 

'';Don<rtBpe«kjQ€yo«nalfwo(tethsny0adeaBrve,"inpiiedBl^  ^i 
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**  And  do  yoa  think,"  inqnired  Helen,  *Hhat  Heniy  has  a  ftir  chance 
of  success  P** 

^^  Every  chance,  as  far  as  a  commencement  may  be  deemed  saocess. 
The  rest  he  must  achieve  for  himself." 

*^  If  it  is  to  depend  upon  myself,"  resumed  Henry,  <*  I  have  no  fears 
whatever.     Why  should  I  ?     On  Monday  I  will  set  out." 

And  Monday  witnessed  his  first  departure  from  Abbey  Grange. 

III. 

I  My  it  though  he*t  my  fiind,—^vsBiDAS, 

Among  the  moral  plague-spots  which  disfimred  the  social  state  of 
England  at  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  few 
more  fearful  than  the  mercandle  apprentice-life  of  Liverpool. 

The  rapid  rise  to  wealth  and  importance  of  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  inexhaustible  field  which  it  seemed  to  open  to  exertion  and  enter- 
prise, caused  the  great  sea-mart  of  the  north  to  be  regarded  at  that  time 
throughout  the  British  Empire  as  the  land  of  promise  which  has  now  to 
be  sought  for  in  distant  climates. 

Many  hundred  youths,  their  ages  varying  from  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
were  annually  sent  there,  and  at  an  age  so  ductile  it  was  a  position  of 
severe  trial.  In  some  counting-houses,  there  were  one  or  two  ;  in  some 
as  many  as  ten  or  twenty.  A  few  had  relations  in  the  town ;  many  not 
even  a  friend.  They  lived  in  such  lodgings  as  their  respective  means 
enabled  them  to  occupy.  As  long  as  they  attended  to  their  duties  at  the 
hoivs  appointed — and  the  post-office  regulations  of  those  days  of^  de« 
tained  them  at  the  desk  till  nine  o'clock  at  night — few  of  their  masters 
ever  inquired  into  the  employment  of  their  time  elsewhere,  or  showed  any 
care  as  to  the  habits  they  might  fall  into.  Freed  from  occupations  more 
or  less  fatiguing  at  this  late  hour,  with  companions  as  unrestrained  as 
themselves,  some  of  whom  had  money  at  their  disposal,  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  gross  temptations  of  a  crowded  seaport,  they  were  led  into  habita 
of  dissipation  which  ended  in  the  death  of  some,  -and  in  the  moral  and 
social  degradation  of  many.  Their  tnuning  as  members  of  a  Christiaii 
community  was  never  thought  of,  or  so  littie  regarded,  that  when  busineea 
required  it  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  was  considered  as  part  of  their  duty. 
In  most  instances  all  the  traditional  relations  between  master  and  appren- 
tice seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  or  were  laid  aside  as  sometiiing  too 
troublesome  to  be  attended  to. 

As  our  story  does  not  refer  to  living  persons  or  to  very  recent  times» 
and  as  we  write  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  we  do  not  say  what  the  ap* 
prentice-life  may  be  at  present  If  it  still  remains  as  we  have  described 
it,  the  account  of  heavy  responsibilities  disregarded  has  been  fearfully  in- 
creased, and  the  evil  itself  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated. 

In  this  school  of  iniquity  Henry  Pigott  was  to  commence  his  career. 

He  found  Blake  Whitmore's  uncle  to  be  one  of  those  good,  easy  mea 
who  take  things  pretty  much  as  they  come,  and  do  not  trooble  them* 
selves  as  to  the  consequences.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  some  years; 
and  he  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  his  great  amusement  bdng  the 
cultivation  of  tulips  and  auriculas.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  was 
not  rich*     His  reception  of  his  nephew's  friend  was  kind,  and  he  invited 
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him  to  stay  at  his  hoiise  during  the  week  or  two  which  would  be  neces* 
saiy  for  their  inquiries. 

Henry  took  the  invitation  in  the  larger  sense,  and  determined  that, 
for  a  fortnight,  he  would  try  his  chances  of  success.  If,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  should  hare  done  nothing,  he  had  not  very  clearly  marked 
out  the  course  he  must  decide  upon. 

The  twelfth  day  had  passed  with  no  result ;  when,  on  their  walk  to 
town,  '*  I  was  thinking,"  said  a  neighbour  who  had  joined  them,  <'  that 
an  advertisement  which  I  have  just  been  reading  might  lead  to  something 
that  would  suit  your  young  iriend." 

His  young  fhend  looked  at  it,  and  thought  so  too,  and  he  went  at  once 
and  alone  to  the  party  it  referred  to. 

The  name  inscribed  upon  the  door-post  was  Alexander  MacNess  and 
Co. ;  and  Heniy  soon  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  tall,  handsome^ 
dark-complexioned  person,  scarcely  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  slight 
Scotch  accent,  who  seemed  to  measure  the  young  applicant  at  a  glance, 
and  to  be  greatly  amused  at  the  confidence  with  which  he  proceeded  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  visit. 

There  was  something  in  the  promptness  and  self-possession  exhibited 
by  the  youth  who  stood  before  him  that  won  upon  the  strong-minded 
merchant ;  and  after  seeing  the  friend  to  whom  Henry  referred,  he  agreed 
to  receive  him  immediately  for  four  years,  on  terms  which  more  than 
realised  the  expectations  held  out  to  him  by  Blake  Whitmore. 

He  was  soon  initiated  into*  the  routine  of  commercial  life,  and  made 
himself  so  rapidly  acquainted  with  his  duties  as  to  take  a  high  place  in 
the  confidence  of  his  employer. 

Amongst  the  other  loose  moralities  of  the  age,  Mr.  MacNess,  like  most 
of  his  brother  merchants,  made  no  scruple  of  devoting  his  Sunday  mom- 
ings-^when  he  thought  it  necessai^ — to  his  daily  pursuits.  '*  If  we 
do  nothing  worse^**  was  the  usual  sedative  to  his  conscience;  and  it  was 
a  comfortable  doctrine,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  guilt  may 
haye  calmed  the  misgivings  even  of  a  Tawell  or  a  Fauntleroy. 

In  other  respects,  Henry  derived  advantages  from  his  employer  s  good 
opinion.  Mr.  MacNess  was  unmarried,  and  his  young  favourite  had  an 
invitation,  almost  amounting  to  a  command,  to  dine  with  him  every 
Sunday.  It  is  true  that  they  were  not  always  alone,  and  that  these 
Sundays  were  often  devoted  to  convivial  enjoyment ;  but,  compared  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  day  was  spent  by  many  of  his  youthful  con- 
temporaries, Mr.  MacNess's  dinner-parties  were  a  privilege  and  an  ad- 
vantage. 

Though  an  uneducated  man  himself,  he  had  purchased  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive collection  of  books  with  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  Henry  had 
free  access  to  them. 

A  close  observer,  howeyer,  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  predicting 
that  the  name  of  Figott  was  never  destined  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  world.  He  had  talents,  but  they  were  not  the  talents  of  a 
man  of  business.  He  had  a  restless  and  undefined  ambition.  He  was 
inordinately  fond  of  various  and  desultory  reading.  However  else  his 
young  associates,  who  afterwards  attained  to  more  or  less  distinction  in 
mercantile  life,  may  haye  employed  their  leisure,  it  was  certainly  not  as 
he  did.     He  may  liaye  had  more  talent  than  most  of  them,  but  in  the 
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iM^  he  had  €hoM  te  ift  mt  Ae  ftflMimi  dT  tairal  bill  ^ 
constitutes  ihe  difference  between  fjedlnre  and  sueeess.  There  must  be 
QO  dallyio^  ib  pleasant  by-paths.  The  road  lies  straight  befbre  na^  and 
tile  cry  must  still  be  ^'  onward  V*  ^  A  bmui's  making  half  a  mifiioii  of 
monej,"  said  Haxlttt,  ^  inaj  not  b#  a  proof  of  his  eapaotty  for  thought  im 
general.  It  is  oftener  owing  to  yiews  attd  widkes  bovuided  hU  <wM<aa% 
db^eded  io  one  patHkfdar  okfeet,*'  We  must  admit  that,  m  the  ease  of 
Hennr  Figott,  it  was  not  the  pnrsoit  he  weM  have  selected,  bat  in  ai^ 
porsnit  there  wonld  have  been  the  same  want  of  coneeatrated  appKcatic«b 
To  use  a  modern  phrase,  he  could  not ''  iftiensify,*^  His  mnd  was  essen- 
tially disevrsivo.  He  could  take  a  rapid  flight,  hot  he  eovld  not  lemain 
long  on  the  wing.  The  difiference  between  ImnselT  and  his  eompanioBi 
was  that  he  anrased  himself  with  objeote  which  ooeapied  his  thoaights 
when  his  hours  of  Imare  had  expired,  while  ihey  gave  theb  immre  to 
reereation,  and  gave  their  mindf  only  to  work. 

But  this  was  not  die  wont  He  was  seen  gostienlatiBg  as  he  walked^ 
and  when  suddenly  met  at  the  eomers  of  streets^  was  heard  mutfeeiing 
strange  and  incoherent  phrases  that  had  certainly  no  xeferenee  to  the 
bonness  upon  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  engaged.  Tins  arose  from 
his  having  joined  an  associatioB  of  voong  gentiemen  who  amosed  theaa- 
sehres  with  private  theatncals,  and  had  they  lemembefed  their  parts^ 
spoken  so  as  to  have  been  heard,  and  acquired  an  action  and  expwssion 
only  moderately  appropriate  to  the  characters  they  assumed,  they  might 
possibly  (and  it  was  a  lofty  ambttion)  have  equalled  the  second  aim  third- 
rate  performers  at  a  puWo  tiieatrew  As  it  was,  tiie  less  we  say  of  their 
acting  the  better. 

He  was  also  a  pretty  coostant  attendant  at  a  debating  society,  heM  in 
a  room  attached  to  one  of  the  principal  hotels. 

It  was  conducted,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  by  an  old  player,  who  is 
commemorated  in  the  annals  of  Thespian  recklessness  as  having  spent 
his  last  crown  in  purchasing  a  hare  for  supperv  and  having  to  sell  its  skin 
the  next  morning  to  pay  tor  his  breakfust. 

This  veteran  in  life's  changes  usually  presided  at  thediscusnons  he  had 
announced,  and  being  tall  and  thin,  and  of  a  somewhat  aristocratic  ex- 
terior, he  gave  to  the  proceedings  an  air  of  suitable  deooram. 

Henry  was  a  good  deal  rallied  by  some  of  his  companions  on  his  fond- 
ness for  such  a  resort,  and  when  it  was  understood  that  he  was  himsetf 
to  speak,  there  was  a  strong  muster  of  the  office  youth  prepared  to  wit- 
ness his  fdlure. 

But  those  "  who  came  to  scoff"  went  away  with  a  very  different  feel- 
ing. He  had  a  good  voice  and  fluent  delivery ;  his  words  were  always 
ready  and  well-arranged  ;  he  made  soose  tellii^  quotations  ^  and  in  the 
language  of  the  press,  *^  he  resumed  his  seat  amidst  loud  and  continued 
cheering."  And  when  the  venerable  president  rooke  of  ^  the  dose  rea- 
soning and  brilliant  eloquence  of  tiie  gentieman  who  had  so  tUty  answered 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Botherem,*^  hn  young  companions  could  not  help 
fBcline  that  he  was  something  superior  to  themselves,  though  not  exactly 
«^them* 

^  He*s  a  deevil  of  a  critic,''  said  a  Scotch  lad,  of  whom  there  were 
nuiny  present ; — '*  he's  a  deevil  of  a  critic,  but  hell  never  bo  mueUeoC  a 
merchant." 
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TlieTouBg  oiatpr  looked  fenravd  with  Mine  tmt  to  his  meetiag^  wifck 
Mr.  M»eNe9B  the  followiag^  monuiig  ;  hat  the  man  of  haabeM  had  aai 
▼et  heaid  how  his  derk  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exhibitiDg  hioMsell^  and 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  a  v«fy  different  sobjeet.  He  had  reoeiTied  a 
letter  by  that  day's  post,  aoqoaintingp  him  with  the  death  of  one  of  his 
oldest  Meads,  a  wealthy  timb^r^merohant,  who  had  been  OTertomed  in 
an  open  carnage  between  Bangor  and  Carnarvon,  and  for  whose  family 
he  had  to  act  as  sole  executor. 

When  Hemry,  in  hia  finest  and  most  oareAd  writing,  opened  a  page  in 
the  ledger  far 

THE  3SSTATE  OF  THE  LATE  THOSCAS  BEDrTNE^ 

he  littie  thought  how  moch  it  was  to  inflnence  his  individual  destiniM. 
Indeed,  at  the  moment,  as  was  often  the  case,  his  thoughts  woe  elaa* 
where ;  for  by  the  same  post  he  had  received  the  following  letter  from 
hie  mouther. 

Tker^9  MotkfMg  in  ii — as  we  often  trngrat^nUy  say,  after  exhausting 
the  contents  of  that  daily  encyclopsdia  our  morning  paper— 4>ut  we  oopy 
it  notwithstanding,  as  some  of  the  names  it  mentions  may  again  eome 
bdore  us.  The  only  point  of  ptesent  impoctanoe  is  referred  to  in  the 
postscript. 

The  letter  was  dated  from  Abbey  Grange,  and  ran  as  follows ; 


Ci 


Mt  DBAS  Son, — ^We  are  rejoiced  to  receive  saoh  oontinQed  good 
aeeountsof  your  present  positioB,  though  it  ia  a  sad  contrast  to  the  career 
which  your  poor  lather  aoid  myself  hM  marked  out  for  you.  Mer^  we 
are  proceeding  much  aa  usual.  The  five  Miss  Leddnsea  are  still  carrying 
on  their  flirtatious ;  y<Mir  favourite^  Emma,  not  quite  so  fobhahly  aa  her 
sisters ;  but— ^Even  with  our  great  love  of  truth,  we  nare  the  Miss 
Larkinses,  as  three  of  them  are  stSl  unmarried;  and  the  feeungs  of  ladies 
in  that  position  are  rather  sensitive.} 

'^  As  to  politics,  (tihask  you  so  often  inquire  about-^and  tthy  I  oan 
never  tell — I  have  only  heard  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Reform  Soeietv, 
a  few  nights  ago,  Mr.  Bam  made  some  observations  about  the  last  church- 
rate  wh^  the  rector  says  were  most  dangerous  and  revolutionary ;  and, 
at  Ins  last  dinner-party,  Mr.  Bam  was  not  invited.  The  rector's  wife  is 
now  determined  not  to  visit  with  the  liberal  families  any  longer— -be  they 
who  they  may— and  has  reoommended  all  her  Tory  friends  to  adopt  the 
same  course.  &  Jonah  Foster  calls  them  ^  a  pretty  set,'  and  assures  us 
that,  except  oursdves,  there  is  not  a  £unily  in  the  place  that  he  cares  to 
know.  He  often  pays  us  a  visit;  and  ratiier  surprised  me  the  other 
morning  by  saying  that  as  we  had  the  place  for  nothing  he  supposed  I 
would  imve  no  objection  to  build  a  stone-wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden. 
Why  it  would  cost  fifty  ponndsl 

''  Mr.  Framptcm  has  closed  the  path  through  his  wood.  It  was  a  nasty 
damp  walk,  as  you  kneiw,  and  few  people  ever  oared  to  uae  it ;  but  ther0 
is  to  be  a  puhlie  meeting  about  it  There  is  a  meeting  here  about  every- 
thing, and  then  a  suba^ption,  and  the  burgesses  are  determined  to  try 
thor  rig^t  at  the  Assies,  aad  I  stqppose  I  s£jl  he  obliged  to  give  some* 
thing,  vi4iieh  I  can  iU  afford. 

'' That  dear  old  lady,  Mia.  lieebwa,  wklMd  to  have  had  a  dinae^pa^ 
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last  week ;  but,  though  on  good  terms  with  everybody  herself,  she  finds 
that  all  her  friends  have  quarrelled  with  each  other ;  and  she  has  decided 
upon  deferring  her  party  tall  they  are  reconciled.  Sir  Jonah  says  that 
by  that  time  her  London  port  will  be  pretty  well  aged. 

'^  Helen  umtes  with  me  in  kind  love  and  sincere  prayers  for  your  con- 
tinued success  >  and  believe  me,  dear  Henry, 

^'  Your  affectionate  mother, 

"  Mart  Pigott. 

*^  P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention  the  death  of  old  Grimes,  the  town-clerk. 
It  is  reported  that  Blake  Whitmore  will  endeavour  to  succeed  him  in  his 
appointments,  both  as  town-clerk  and  clerk  to  the  magistrates.  He  is 
young,  but  everybody  allows  that  he  knows  his  business  well.  Helen 
admires  his  character  more  than  ever ;  but  we  have  not  seen  much  of  him 
since  you  left. — ^M.  P." 

'^  Oh  !  oh !  Master  Blake,"  said  Henry,  as  he  carefully  reperused  the 
postscript  to  his  mother's  letter ;  *^  does  the  wind  blow  from  that  quarter? 
You  are  a  very  good  fellow  ;  but  I  have  other  views  for  Helen,  and  you 
must  not  think  me  unfriendly  if  I  oppose  you." 

In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pigott  the  same  evening,  he  said  : 
"  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  have  seen  so  little  of  Blake  Whitmore  ;  for  I 
do  not  wish  that  there  should  be  any  entanglement  between  him  and 
Helen.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Jonah  Foster  is  attached 
to  her ;  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  unfortunate  liaison  with  Blind 
Barton's  Bessie,  he  would  have  offered  himself  long  ago.  I  know,  my 
dear  mother,  that  you  would  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
nexion as  much  as  I  do,  and  I  hope  that  no  foolish  fancy  of  Helen's  will 
oppose  itself  to  our  wishes.  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  always  intend 
to  remain  *  cribbed  and  confined'  where  I  am  ?  No,  no ;  mine  will  be  a 
brighter  destiny  yet." 

The  post  that  carried  this  communication,  also  bore  the  following^ 
missive  to  Sir  Jonah  Foster :  which  was  marked  private  and  in  strict 
confidence, 

^*  Mt  dear  Sir  Jonah, — You  are  already  aware  of  what  I  am  doing 
here.  It  ill  suits  my  ambition,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  but  I  must  hope 
that  something  better  awaits  me.  In  the  mean  time  I  do  what  many,  in 
these  days,  find  very  difficult — I  manage  to  live.  This,  however,  is  not 
what  I  nave  principally  to  communicate.  I  had  a  letter  this  morning 
from  my  mother,  in  wfalch  she  tells  me  that  Blake  Whitmore  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  appointments  recently  held  by  Mr.  Grimes. 

^^  You  know  my  position  with  Blake.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
him  as  long  as  I  could  have  been  acquainted  with  anybody  ;  and  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  introducing  me  here.  This  obligation  I  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  repaying  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the 
appointments  I  have  mentioned,  and  a  share  of  his  father's  practice,  he 
"mil  consider  himself  in  a  state  to  marry ;  and  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  his  regards  were  turned  towards  my  sister  Helen. 

^  Looking  forward  as  I  do,  I  have  no  desire  for  such  a  connexion ; 
and  if  your  powerful  influence  in  the  borough  were  to  be  used  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Bungleston — who  I  suppose  will  be  the  other  candidate — it  would 
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prevent  Blake  from  appearing  in  a  character  which  would  cause  much 
embarrassment  both  to  myself  and  my  £iimily. 

*<  I  feel  satisfied  that,  if  possible,  you  will  do  what  I  wish ;  and  I  re- 
main always,  with  respect  and  regard, 

^'  My  dear  Sir  Jonah, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

"  H.   PXGOTT.'* 

Whether  the  author  of  this  letter  made  any  moral  estimate  of  himself 
after  he  had  written  it,  has  not  been  recorded. 

Though  it  was  marked  "  private  and  in  strict  confidence,"  Sir  Jonah, 
according  to  his  usual  habit,  placed  it  in  a  desk  to  which  his  favourite 
valet,  Mr.  Peery,  had  constant  access.  Mr.  Peery,  after  making  himself 
master  of  its  contents,  mentioned  them  (also  ''  in  strict  confidence^')  to  a 
friend  in  the  borough;  and,  without  going  a  very  lengthened  circuit, 
they  were  kindly  repeated  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was  certainly  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  ever  have  become  known. 

Mr.  Bungleston  obtained  the  appointments ;  and  Blake  Whitmore, 
very  shortly  afterwards,  left  Stoke  Dotterell. 


IV. 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  AN  AWAKENIKO. 

In  the  upper  part  of  liverpool  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  chapel  which 
had  been  biult  and  was  supported  by  wealdiy  Methodists ; — ^men,  whose 
lot  had  fallen  upon  pleasant  places ;  who  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  and  comforted  the  flesh  which  they  were  taught  to  mortify. 

Its  swelling  roof  was  conspicuous  above  the  surrounding  buildings ;  and 
its  interior  was  constructed  after  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre,  the 
pews  rising  above  each  other  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof. 

As  Henry  was  passing  by  its  gates  one  Saturday  afternoon,  he  saw  a 
printed  announcement  that  a  sermon  was  to  be  preached  the  following 
morning  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 

All  aspirants  to  the  honours  of  the  rostrum  are  curious  to  hear  a  cele- 
brated speaker,  and  Henry  found  himself,  at  the  time  appointed,  amongst 
a  congregation  many  of  whom  he  recognised  as  anything  but  Mediodists, 
and  some  as  magnates  of  the  commercial  world. 

Like  Dr.  Ch^mers— and  we  say  it  notwithstanding  the  flattermg  ex- 
clamation of  the  German  divine,  recorded  in  his  biography — the  preacher 
was  not  endowed  with  '*  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  but  there  was  about  him 
an  unmistakable  air  of  intelligence,  respectability,  and  sincerity,  which 
won  both  confidence  and  attention. 

His  text  was  from  the  second  chapter  of  Daniel.  His  sermon  a  disser- 
tation upon  the  image  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  and  the  form 
thereof  terrible.  The  application  of  the  prophet's  language  to  the  Baby- 
lonian, Medopersian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires,  was  a  piece  of 
learned  eloquence  to  which  it  was  a  privilege  to  listen.  He  then  gave 
his  subject  a  Christian  character;  explained  that  '^  the  stone  cut  without 
hands'  was  a  foreshadowing  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven ; 
and  while  he  dwelt  upon  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  sinners  were  besought 
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means  which  his  mercy  had  ptoviML 

There  weve  fev  of  thoee  awmkeaiDg  «nd  inJividittl  afpeala  wkich  are 
peculiar  to  evangelical  preaching ;  but  tbouigfa  it  wm  aot  the  IeM  of  av 
mon  that  Heniy  had  expected  te  hear,  k  had  interested  him  greatly ; 
and  he  determaiied  to  pay  a  ieeeod  visit  to  the  chapel  the  following  week. 

This  time  the  preacaer  was  a  blind  man ;  and  his  subject — a  very  ex- 
traordinary one  for  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his  in&ncy — was  the 
Qlofiee  of  Solomes's  Tewphu 

The  congregation  presented  a  very  diffenftt  aspect  faeth  in  nanhani 
and  in  itotion,  from  tkat  wUch  iMd  attoMled  Dr«  Cbcke;  and  Haory 
wee  sh<Mm  iate  an  vnocoopied  petr. 

In  the  pear  next  but  noe  before  Vmi  eat  a  widow  and  dtreo  of  Imt 
fiumiy,  all  in  the  daapeot  moofaing ;  and,  with  the  dear  rigkt  of  Tonlfcy 
he  niad,  in  goU  lettera  u>on  the  hooks  befbae  thaai,  Thomai  Beopyaa^ 
llary  Redpyne^  Aliee  Re^pf  ae,  Sacah  Redpyne. 

But  his  attention  was  now  atteaeted  to  the  pnlpt  The  preadher  vfco 
oecopied  it  neeaiad  peculiarly  faeeoptible  of  aokL  He  waa  wxapped  up 
yeiv  much  like  the  drivers  of  what  weae  fonoMrly  called  fiist  ooaahea; 
and  he  began  the  labours  of  the  day  by  first  taking  off  a  shawl-neckcloth^ 
which  he  laid  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit.  Then  followed  numerous  silk 
handkerchiefs  of  various  colours ;  and  this  brought  him  to  the  unstarched 
white,  which  was  peculiar  to  dissenting  ministers.  Having  carefully 
arranged  the  others  side  by  dde,  he  commenced  his  discourse. 

Sundry  sighs  and  <'  Yes,  yeses,"  tittered  by  the  widow  doEiag  the  extra- 
oidiaaiY  sennon  to  wfakdi  Henry  had  to  listen,  did  not  give  him  a  very 
favouraale  ojpinion  of  Mrs.  Redpyae's  intfiUect  He  oouid  himself  eeareelj 
"sit  with  1 


Redpyn«^  ,       .^ 

of  her  books,  which  he  picked  up,  aad  very  reqpecml^  paesented  to  her ; 
and  he  graeefiiUy  bowed  aa  diey  aeparateC 

There  was  an  announcement  on  me  door  that  Ae  fiiUowine  Sunday  the 
eoogregation  wodd  be  addressed  by  Brother  ArUaster,  the  eergeant- 
tnunpeterof  a  v^^iment  of  dragoons  that  was  on  its  way  to  beiand:  and 
Henry  Pigott  again  attended. 

The  occasion  seemed  to  be  more  attraedve  dian  the  gMes  of  Solomen'a 
Temple^  and  there  was  now  a  crowded  oongreaation.  Ha  made  his  wapr, 
with  aoane  difficol^,  towaids  his  former  loeahb^ ;  was  oi&red  a  pboe  n 
her  pew  by  Mrs.  Redpyne,  and  ooenpied  himseil^  befeae  the  eerriee  began, 
with  observations  i^n  herself  and  her  daaghten. 

Mrs.  Redpyne  was  evidently  constitutionally  foeUe ;  ha  foatarea  ware 
rather  pleasuog,  and  her  oomplexion  of  heetie  daliea«^« 

Mary,  wiio  was  the  diiid  of  a  fonner  wifo^  was  not  tali,  baft  tfKia  waa 
a  decision  and  aiaaticity  in  her  aunvements  wfaieh  gave  aa  impression  of 
some  energy  of  character.  She  had  a  paofiMion  of  daik  hair,  dear  dark 
eyea,  shaded  by  exquisite  lasbas,  and  a  amile  peenliaiiy  axpaessive. 

Aliee  and  Sarah  were  twins,  seven  yeaia  yoangar  than  their  «iter,  m 
nearly  as  poanfale  ugly,  aad  very  deoiMly  in  waak  health, 

After  the  usoal  prayeia,  Bivther  AiUaater  aioaaled  Hm  polpit  in  fifl 
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viii  luf  tranpet  dmir  ■onxs  fak  Aoddcra;  and  taking  a 
ftuniliar  text,  he  proceeded  in  a  siaMn  thai  stvoiigfy  veaMnbled  nHut  nt 
ilMl  recorded  «f  1i»  eariy  praaeheis  «£  Methodim,  thoagh  it  ^fw  more 
caioulated  to  looi e  a  Aaek  of  mawalBBDed  eollieis  to  repeatanfio  than  to 
satisfy  an  intellectual  audience. 

Mrs.  Redpjne  had  hawd  bom  aftiendtiiat  Hanvy  vaa  llie  confidential 
obrk  of  W  kte  boriaBd'a  exeautor;  a&d  as  tbey  laft  the  ehapel  she 
invited  him  to  spend  the  evening  at  bar  faouae  on  iaa  fettowiiig  Wadaao- 

He  waa  not  usually  so  early  a  riser  aa  to  antieipato  the  preaerihad  oftaa 
ho«a;  hut  iha  naoct  mcnuBg  aaw  him  first  in  attapdanca ;  and  before 
BQany  mknites  had  akpaed,  bs  had  apanad  die  ledger  at  the  page  whoaa 
Us  anlaas  had  faaan  wasost  madttnically  ande,  and  tharo  nad  ohargaa 
fisr  Tanooa  powers  of  attorney  &r  neaipt  of  dindaada  fimn  ''those 
aurtvr'd  saints  the  Fiva  par  Cenia.,"  aad  §mt  payanents  to  one  Jabai 
Smith  on  account  of  a  contract  for  building  certain  houses  in  Codxington* 
craaeaat,  which  ware,  altogether,  indicativa  of  a  huge  amoant  of  property. 

Ha  than  (Mpaoad  the  ^Ldia^doors  of  a  sat  of  *'  pigeon-holes,''  aod) 
from  under  the  letter  R,  took  out  a  paper  marked  ^  Copy  of  the  Wilt  of 
the  lata  Tfaoaaas  Bedoyna." 

This  he  very  eagerly  read,  and  found  that  it  bequeathed  to  the  widow, 
dariiirher life,athoiisaadayear;  to aaoh of ihe children foroEiaisitenance 
and  adacalion,  while  living  with  the  aoother,  two  hundred  and  fifty  poanda 
a  year ;  and  on  their  xespeetivaly  atfcaiiuiig  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  thiid 
share  of  the  then  remaining  property,  together  with  the  whole  of  their 
own  respactbe  aoeomulalaons,  out  all  to  leooatn  in  tmst  lor  their  aeparate 
use  and  benefit.  In  the  event  of  any  of  them  dying  munairied  or  chikU 
leas,  her  property  was  to  he  divided  amongst  the  survivors. 

With  this  infoimiatioa  very  strongly  impressed  upon  his  asind,  hewant 
to  hb  engagemieat  at  Mrs.  Bedpvn^s. 

There  was  only  one  visitor  beaidas  himself  and  this  was  a  stout, 
middle-aged,  and  pasty-complexioned  person,  dressed  in  gloasy,  coarse 
bkck,  with  tB  mnch  of  an  onstardied  whitacravat  aa  hia  8h<vt^  thick  neck 
would  adasit  of  hia  wearing. 

Henry  was  introdnood  to  him  as  their  eiedlent  minster,  Mr.  Gndirie. 

In  the  amagaments  of  the  ta»4id>le,  of  which  the  service  was  of 
maastve  silver,  uiere  was  only  one  poeoliarity,  whidi  oomsistad  of  a  large 
plate  of  fagttmd  toast,  piled  some  height^  and  not  vary  unlike  a  BMdel 
of  one  of  the  smaller  pyiaauda. 

Whan  they  had  drawn  round  tibe  table,  and  after  a  few  vraids  of  eon- 
strained  eoBvvvMtioB,  ^Mv  aoul  longs,  Mr.  Guthrie,''  said  Mn.  Red- 
pyne,  ''  for  oor  yomg  firiend'a  eonveraioiL'' 

^  Well,  fay  Jaar  SMter,"  aaU  Mr.  Gnthrie,  **  yon  know  firom  yoor  own 
enerienoe  tbat  thoe  ia  bat  one  way.  We  can  do  nothing  of  ounelvea. 
Whatarawep  The  filth  awl  oAconring  of  the  world:  di^isved  into  an 
iaaageof  the  devil  at  on  birth." 

<<  Mere  dust  and  ashes,"  sighed  Mrs.  Redpyne. 

''ABtztmeoffatf^aiidSalaa,^  eidatmed  Mr.  Gutibria. 

^  Siofid  and  kat  cveatoKa,"  added  JMba.  Redpyne. 

"<  Apt  <mly  fi»  ^baonatm/' eoDtinaad  Mr.  Gvduia. 
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"  And  yet,''  Heiirj  Figott  yentored  to  suggest,  **  I  think  I  have  known 
persons  who  had,  naturally,  good  hearts." 

^'  Good  hearts !"  cried  Mr.  Guthrie,  with  a  look  of  horror.  "  MariM 
heart !  alas  I  my  young  friend,  what  is  it  hut  a  den  of  corruption  ?  a  pit 
of  foul  decay !" 

*'  And  desperately  wicked,"  ssdd  Mrs.  Redpyne. 

''  Earthly,  sensual,  devilish,  corrupt,  and  ahominahle,"  responded  Vis. 
Guthrie ;  and  then  they  hoth  groaned. 

All  these  exclamations,  however,  had  not  very  seriously  interrupted  the 
enjoyment  of  the  meal  hefore  them. 

"  What  are  the  things  of  this  life  ?"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  swallowing  a 
large  piece  of  the  toast,  and  wiping  the  glittering  moisture  firom  his  lips 
with  a  white  linen  handkerchief.  ^'  What  are  the  things  of  this  life  V* 
-—and  again  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pyramid — '^  Entirely  heneath  our 
consideration.  Another  lump  of  sugar  would  he  agreeahfe,  if  not  too 
trouhlesome." 

As  soon  as  the  tahle  was  cleared,  Henry  inquired  from  Mr.  Ghithrie 
what  hope  there  was  for  any  man,  if  human  nature  was  so  depraved  and 
degraded  as  he  had  described  it. 

'^  Ah  !  young  man,  the  remedy  is  easy,"  said  Mr.  Gudnie,  ''  and  the 
way  is  clear." 

He  then  entered  upon  subjects  too  serious  and  solemn  for  such  pages  as 
.  these.  Much  that  he  asserted  had  the  warrant  of  eternal  truth ;  but  it 
was  made  repulsive  by  the  coarseness  and  violence  with  which  it  was 
enforced. 

*'  Pray,"  said  the  young  widow,  turning  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  '*  do  you  think 
there  is  any  hope  for  him  ?" 

'^  I  am  afraid,"  replied  the  minister,  ''  that  at  present  he  is  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  human  reason.  Those  of6prings  of  Hell,  mystic 
subtlety  and  worldly  prudence,  have  too  much  hold  upon  his  heart.  Oh ! 
that  I  could  put  a  stab  into  that  heart !" 

Henry  began  to  look  about  him. 

"  Oh !"  continued  Mr.  Guthrie,  ''  that  Satan  would  tear  him  to  pieces  ! 
that  his  sorrows  might  be  enlarg^ !  that  he  might  be  pricked  and  fi^roan- 
ing  for  peace !  That  he  might  be  seized  with  strong  pangs !  and  con- 
strained to  roar  aloud !     Oh !  for  a  sudden  and  sharp  awakening !" 

Here  Mrs.  Redpyne  g^aned  audibly,  and  the  whole  party  looked 
exceedingly  lugubrious,  except  Mary,  in  whose  eyes  there  was  a  wicked 
twinkle,  which  their  long  dark  lashes  scarcely  concealed. 

From  this  time  Henry  became  a  frequent  visitor  \  and  on  Wednesday 
evenings  he  had  generally  to  endure  Mr.  Guthrie's  commentaries. 

But  the  only  change  that  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  his  spirituali- 
ties was  that  he  had  determined  irrevocably  that  Marjr  Redpyne  should 
be  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry ;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  debating- 
roora,  he  congratulated  himself  that,  in  place  of  having  to  worship  a 
golden  calf,  he  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  found  an  angel 
with  golden  wings. 

His  presence  cheered  the  dulness  of  their  domestic  circle,  and  was  more 
agreeable  than  the  greedy  pinguosity  of  Mr.  Guthrie;  but  Manr  had 
many  misgivings,  for  occasionally  there  were  manifestations  of  her  iover^s 
character  which  excited  both  doubt  and  apprehension. 
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LITERARY     LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIR  NATHANIBL. 

No.  XXXIIL— Life  and  Letters  of  Sydney  Smith. 

Two  right  hands  have  heen  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
volumes,*  and  each  what  the  gallant  Antony  calls  a  lady's  white  hand. 
Vol.  I.  consists  of  the  Memoirs,  compiled  hy  the  lady-wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  and  daughter  of  the  "  incomparable  Sydney."  Vol.  IL  of  a  selec- 
tion of  Letters,  between  five  and  six  hundred  in  number,  and  distinguished 
not  only  by  intrinsic  wit,  but  by  that  extrinsic  circumstance  which  a  great 
authority  tells  us  is  the  soul  of  wit, — ^brevity  $  as  may  be  supposed  from, 
the  quantity  inserted  in  some  five  hundred  nages  of  large  type:  these  are 
arranged  by  the  care  of  Mrs.  Austin,  a  valued  old  friend  of  the  family, 
and,  let  us  add,  of  the  public.  ''  Though  it  is  to  be  remtted,"  she  says, 
*'  that  a  task  which  might  have  worthily  employed  uie  most  vigorous 
pen  has  devolved  on  female  hands,  it  is  by  them,  perhaps,  that  this  tribute 
of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude  is  most  fitly  paid."  For,  from  Sydney 
Smith's  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  Mrs.  Austin  dates  a  new  era 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  women,  and  maintains  that 
within  our  times  no  man  has  done  so  much  to  obtain  for  them  toleration 
for  the  exercise  of  their  understandings  and  for  the  culture  of  their 
talents — to  induce  them  to  acquire  some  substitutes  for  beauty,  some 
resources  against  ^old  age,  some  power  of  commanding  attention  and 
respect  when  the  victorious  charms  of  youth  (whose  influence  and  value, 
however,  he  was  not  the  man  to  deny)  nave  taken  their  flight. 

The  "  queer  subject"  of  the  Memoir  was  born  at  Woodford,  in  Essex, 
in  1771,  the  second  of  four  brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  cele- 
brated Bobus  Smith.  Their  father  was  a  '^  character,"  sagacious,  inqui- 
ative,  and  frolicsome,  who,  "  on  becoming  early  his  own  master,"  con* 
tracted  a  marriage  with  a  beautiful  girl,  from  whom  (k  la  Southey)  he 
parted  at  the  church-door,  and  proceeded  to  wander  over  the  world  for 
many  years, — a  vagrant  habit  which  still  possessed  him  when  he  returned 
to  **  settle"  in  England,  for  his  granddaughter  records  how  he  spent  his 
time  and  wasted  his  substance  in  "  buying,  altering,  spoiling,  and  then 
selling  about  nineteen  different  places  in  England,  till,  in  his  old  age,  he 
at  last  settled  at  Bishop's  Lydiard,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died,"  in 
a  green  old  age,  fourscore  and  upwards.  Sydney  inherited  something  of 
this  restless  disposition.  '*  Tou  never  seem  tired  of  Howick,"  he  writes, 
when  himself  (1842)  en  route  towards  fourscore,  to  the  Countess  Grey  : 
'^  /  tire  of  Combe  Florey  after  two  months,  and  sigh  for  a  change,  even  for 
the  worse.  This  disposition  in  me  is  hereditary ;  my  father  lived,  within 
my  recollection,  in  nineteen  different  places."  He  often  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  power  of  travelling  had  been  denied  him  till  his  body  had 
become  almost  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  doing  so.  '^  He  was  ever  most 
eager  to  see  and  to  hear ;  but  with  the  same  rapidity  that  characterised 

*  A  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  By  his  daughter,  Lady  HoUand. 
With  a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  hy  Mra  Austin.  Two  vols.  London  : 
Longman  and  Ca    1S55. 
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his  thonghtSy  he  only  liked  first  impressions,  and  ne^er  dwelt  ten  minates 
together  on  the  same  scene  or  picture ;  dedared  he  had  mastered  the 
Louvre  in  a  quarter  of  an  hotnr,  and  ooidd  judge  of  Talma's  powers  in 
ten  minutes." 

Bohus  was  sent  to  school  at  Eton ;  Sydney  to  'Winchester,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  **  suffmd  many  yeaxs  of  miaeiy  and  positive  slarvatdon,** 
the  remembrance  of  which  would  make  him  shudder  in  old  age,  but 
latere  he  rose  in  due  time  to  be  captain  of  the  school,  and  distinguisbed 
fatmsdf  by  mechanical  ingenuity  and  misdiief  of  a  veisa^  sort.  At 
New  Ci^ge,  Oxford,  he  gamed  a  scholarship,  and  then  the  fellowi&ip 
wfaidi  for  some  time  was  aU  he  had  to  depend  upon.  Anon  we  find  him 
•  curate  in  the  midst  of  Safisfaoiy  Fliun.* 

^  was  to  the  Bar  lAoA  his  own  wisbes  tended,  but  Us  fiitber  insisted 
en  hb  taking  onlen.  Lady  HoDand  is  urgent  that  this  compliance  witb 
a  pressure  mm  without  sb«uld  not  be  forgotten,  in  reviewing  hu  clerical 
earner;  and  that  fit  allowance  should  be  made  for  one  who^  in  his  passage 
through  life,  ^had  often  to  exercise  control  over  bunselfy  and  to  make  a 
struggle  to  do  that  which  is  comparativdy  easy  to  those  wbo  have  em- 
bnK«d  didr  profession  from  taste  and  indbiation  alone."  Hie  renundcr 
ie  not  unesned  for — aMuiq^  it  may  not  go  for  to  satisfy  those  who 
would  demur  t9  the  propriety  of  conmEatmg  an  earthly  ore  by  a  forced 
sobscriplsott  to  oniEnation  vows: 

fVom  that  sire  he  inherited  tliose  exuberant  animal  spirits  which  mai& 
bin  the  ddight  of  some  ordes  and  the  scandal  of  otners.  A  little  of 
\uB  oonstitational  gaiety  he  used  to  attribute  to  the  infunon  of  French 
blood  on  his  modnsr^s  side.  A  perpetual  tow  of  spirits  he  owned  by 
mtore,  and  £sciplined  with  art, — often  tiiankin|;^  Heaven  Ibr  it,  as  ene 
of  its  choicest  g^te.  During  his  early  residenee  m  London,  aooording  in 
bis  daughter's  description,  Ins  spirits  were  **  more  like  the  joyonsness  and 
pbvfidiMss  of  a  clever  schoolboy  than  the  sobriety  and  gravity  of  the 
fofther  of  a  foaaiy," — and  notfaing,  she  adds,  could  withstand  the  conr 
tagion  of  diat  ringing,  joy-inspiring  laugh,  which  seemed  to  spring  firom 
tte  fresh,  gemiine  enjoyment  he  feh  at  the  multitude  of  unexpected 
iDBiijges  whidl  sprang  up  in  his  mmd,  and  succeeded  each  other  with  a 
iiydity  diat  hardly  aBowed  bis  hearers  to  follow  bim^  but  left  them 
pantii^  aad  exhausted  with  lacg^r,f  to  cry  out  for  mercy.  ^I  oft^i 
thank  Crod,"  said  he,  ^  for  my  animal  spirits ;"  and,  contrasting  himadf 

with  Us  rich  friend  and  neighbour  B ^  whom  he  found  one  dof 

aiopiag  and  melandioly-raad  about  the  *^  state  of  his  roadb,"  he  windi  up 
Ae  antithesis  with  a  cheery  *whibt  1^  who  have  never  hai  a  houses  cr 

*  *<Onoe  a  week  a  butdier's  cart  came  over  ftom  Salisbv^r*  it  was  then  ob^ 
be  couM  obtidn  any  meat,  and  be  often  dined,  he  said,  oa  a  mess  of  potatoe% 
aprinkied  with  a  Ettle  ketdiapi  Tbo  poor  to  command  booka,  his  only  resouioe 
waBthaSvain^  diiteg  thefewaaaolte  I0 rerided  ttav;  a&« hia enly rdaintioai 
aotbemgaUe  to  ke^  ahofse^kaff  walks orsr  those  iatesBunabla  pbuaa*'— 


not  bang  aUe  to  ke^  ahofse,  kag 
Jfcmoir,  p.  U. 

f  This  remnids  as  of  apaasage  in  Moored  Diary  (Apr3, 1833):  <*  Left  Lord 
Mm^  with  Bjrdnej  and  JLuttrdl;  and  wlien  we  gov  to  CbdbBpur-atreet  (having 
~  att  the  waj)  we  were  aft  three  aefased  with  such  cotrndaions  of  cachin- 


iMtMA  at  something  (I  fciget  what)  wUdi^ydnej8aU,tfcafc  we  wcra  cMiged  to 
aeparate^  and  rea&  each  hia  own  way  with  the  i*.*— JKaaaw^  <av^  Tkmmt 
Moore.  toL  iv. 
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knd^ir  atediiof  to  ipavi^  am  gonetintf  BMd  wkh  ipiiito,  snd  MUt 
«A,  laugK  MT  hmn/k.**  In  1828^  wlien  he  had  givoi  up  feroMBtei 
]i9Mf%aM  waiaxaMiDgovvthabaMfithafelifieiMi  sveh  Mstmenee^lK 
BMiMiAad :  '^  Only  oae  eTii  ensues  from  it :  I  am  in  such  eztrmvagaaft 
«inls  that  I  mvsl  loie  blood,  or  look  out  for  sone  one  who  wiQ  bore  and 
Jlifrsss  mtJ'  Nor  did  age  freeie  np  the  sonree  of  these  froliesome 
SMnts.  Ashitea8l84^hewrite8toLofdMiisiaj:  ^' I  am  getting  very 
•Id  in  jes«%  bat  do  not  feel  that  I  an  beeome  so  in  eonstitution*  Mjr 
locamotiYe  powers  at  seventy-three  are  abridged,  but  my  animal  spiiils 
do*  not  desert  me."  At  seventy-three  he  is  still  amusing  the  mose 
veneraUe  Berrya  with  anti-epMeepa^  jokes,  and  quisanngDr.  WheweD 
about  his  Vice-CheneeUorship,  and  hamasering  at  geological  jests  widi 
Sfir  Boderick  Maicbnson,  and  inventing  merry  eonceits  to  excuse  himseif 
from  dining  with  Lord  Mahon,  and  yivasioosly  inUying  M»«  Grote,  and 
B6ttdin|^  epignnmnaiic  billets  dona  to  the  Countess  Grey  and  to  Lady 
Daffenn^  and  flings  at  the  AoMriewia  ta  Mines  and  Dickens^  and  uniqne 
boHetins  to  his  dnidren,  and  fromy  mssmgss  to  his  gridiiLUdren. 
1^  grmmd  iakmi  p&mr  k  **nenscnee^  he  maderit  a  point  of  < 


to  cukviralsb  Milk. Mai«e«  writes,  during  a  visit  at  Fosten:  ''Mr^Smith 
WMB  talking  aftca  breakfint  with  Dr.  Maieet  in  a  vesy  impressi/re  and 
rnsMue  ten^  on  si'isniifie  snbjeeti^  and  I  was  adanring  the  enhuged  and 
pkilosoplie  BMiimir  in  which  he  diaeonrsed  on  thrao,  when  suddenly 
stiisting  up^  hastiutehed  ent  his  anna  and  sasd^  *Com^  now  let  us  talk  a 
Klde  woneense.'  Aaddwncaanswbaflow  of  wit,  andioke,aadans9> 
dotc^sudiabuiatof  8pirit8^s«»hadMsmand  freshnemof  manner,  sndk 
an  irresktibia  kwh,  that  SMomoB  bimsdf  woidd  have  yielded  to  the 
iafcetien,  end  edOed  not.  Nonsense  ler  ever  r  (Who  shall  deny  knup 
gaKtk»  to  <«8tmig^4nkided"  Mrs.  Mamt,  aAar  thk  pietura  of  SokMium, 
nawBi§  (as  it  wura)  his  turban^  spinnkw  abovi  in  eostasy,  aad  shouting 
Vive  la  bagatelle!)  Johnson  resolved  to  withstand  me  kifoetion.tt 
Soate's  aHTth-pcepfoking^  powem  ;  hut^  sk^  the  dog  was  so  eoaucal  that 
Aa  gnat  nmraliBt  was  fbarkr  bit,  and  sunk  bade  in  hie  diair,  beHowiug 
aat  magnifieent  guAnra,    Simflady,  m  Sydnsy  Smith's  case^  tfie  Qoeen 


ci  Tva^edy,  gxsve  and  sdf-restnunad  Sarah  SMdons,  determined  ta 
nntaar  lier  tmw  inaEvity  and  self  wwhsint  in  spite  of  his  revereae 


'  timgK  gravity  and  self  wwhsint  in  spite 
•--^bwt  after  a  vain  stranle  yieUsd  ta  the  genssd  mieetkm :"'  &  & 
■Meuline  was  too  much  for  ».  d.fomknna;  tfaa  mspiratkms  of  Tfadm 
mastered  the  reserve  of  Mstoemsne;  and  Ife  ftddens  ''flong 
bank  in  bsr  efamr,  m  aash  a  fearful  paraaysm  ef  kmghter,  aad  af 
Isng  eantkimme,  that  it  made  quite  a  ascne,  and  all  the  eaanpanj  i 
afaraed"  H  kugh  she  maatr  the  great  actress  waa  at  least  eonaii 
in  sa  laughing  as  ta  alarm  the  company,  in  a  *' foarfiil  panxJEysm,?*  strange 
and  wild  snaagh  ta  ''maka  qnitan  scene"— as  imposii^  thnllmg;  and 
idkMther  awfol  as  hut  mj^s  Lady  Maebetk  ^ 

Vo  wonder  if  d^e  reputation  l^dney  Smith  aoquimd  for  unuurifan 
power  to  "  make  yoa  kmgb,''  was  un£Eivoarablo  to  his  professional  ad- 
Wa  find  htm  psotestmg  against  the  impsesskms  rife  in  I 


}  te^  hid  psajofiea  is  iim  respeet,  in  a  letter  ta  Load  John 

Ae  mfgfict  ixhis  preforment :  •*  I  deiy *>  V^  <» 

I0S  of  my  wiitiiDg  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  ChurcL     I 
ta  mantHn  a  single  aotma  of  mer  life  whick  ha  can  ea&ii 
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The  only  thing  he  could  charffe  me  with  would  he  high  spiritSi  and  much 
innocent  nonsense."  He  had  no  liking  for  yonr  mere  trifiers,  who  jest 
oat  of  season,  as  well  as  in  season,  and  whose  jesting  then  becomes 
identical  with  that  foolish  talking  which  is  not  convenient.   He  writes  on 

one  occasion  to  Lady  Grey :  **  I  met  Mr. in  town.     I  have  never 

joined  in  the  general  admiration  for  this  person.  I  think  his  manners  mde 
and  insolent.  His  conversation  is  an  eternal  persiflage,  and  is  therefore 
wearisome.  It  seems  as  if  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  talk 
sense  or  seriousness  before  his  company,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to 
abandon  himself  to  any  nonsense  which  happened  to  come  uppermost.** 
We  are  told  of  the  death  of  Dugald  Stewart  being  announced  at  a  large 
dinner-party,  when  the  news  was  received  with  so  much  levity  by  a  lady 
of  rank  who  sat  next  to  Sydney,  that,  turning  round,  he  said,  "  Madam, 
when  we  hear  of  the  death  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,*  it  is  usual, 
in  civilised  society,  to  look  grave  for  the  space  of  at  least  five  seconds.'^ 
His  affectionate  biographer  informs  us  that  she  has  been  charged  with 
hardly  doing  justice  to  the  more  serious  part  of  his  character.  '<  If  this 
be  so,"  she  remarks,  ^^  I  have  indeed  done  him  grievous  wrong ;  for  this 
was  the  foundation,  or  rather  storehouse,  from  which  all  his  wit  and 
imagination  sprang,  and  which  gave  them  such  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  expression  of  my  father's  face  when  at  rest  was  that  of  sense 
and  dignity ;  and  this  was  the  picture  of  his  mind  in  the  calmer  and 
graver  hours  of  life :  but  when  he  found  (as  we  sometimes  do)  a  passage 
that  bore  the  stamp  of  immortality ^  his  countenance  in  an  instant  changed 
and  lighted  up,  and  a  sublime  thought^  right,  or  action,  struck  on  his 
soul  at  once,  and  found  a  kindred  spark  within  it."  And  as  a  set-off  to 
•Mrs.  Marcet's  sketch  of  his  rapid  transition  from  sense  to  nonsense.  Lady 
Holland  appends  one,  equally  abrupt,  from  gay  to  grave,  from  the  teazs 
that  come  of  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides,  to  the  tears  that  are  sig^- 
bom  and  sad. 

Her  notice  of  him  as  a  clergyman  is  to  this  e£Pect :  that,  having 
**  entered  the  Church"  from  a  '<  sense  of  duty,"  he  made  dufy  his  guide 
through  life ;  honouring  his  profession,  and  honoured  in  it  by  those  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  him ; — '^  that,  ever  ready  to  per- 
form its  humblest  duties,  he  gathered  (as  he  says)  from  the  study  of  the 
£ible,  that  the  highest  duty  of  a  clergyman  was  to  calm  religious  hatreds, 
and  spread  religious  peace  and  toleration ; — ^that  in  this  labour  of  love  he 
exerted  himself  from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  Churchf  to  the  hour  of 
his  death ; — and  that  he  dreaded  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  that  the 
'  golden  chain'  which  he  describes  as  '  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,* 
should  be  injured  either  by  fanaticism  or  scepticism."^     Filial  love  would 

*  This  philosopher  was  alive  to  the  presence  of  other  than  comic  powers  in 
Sydney  Smith.  He  exclaimed,  after  hearing  him  preach:  ''Those  original  and 
UDexpected  ideas  gave  me  a  thrilling  sense  of  sublimity  never  before  awakened  by 
any  other  oratory." 

t  How  much  longer  is  this  phrase, ''  entering  the  Church,"  thus  twice  met  with 
in  the  same  paragraph,  to  be  applied  to  taking  Orders?  Sydney  Smith's  Church 
teaches  that  he  '*  entered"  it  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  by  quite  a  di^rent  rite. 

%  Though  eminently  a  free-speaker,  Sydney  Smith  was  no  free-thinker,  in  the 
tedmical  sense.  Speaking  in  ^  name  of  his  children,  Lady  Holland  says:  ''  The 
tenderest  mother  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  and  careful  as  to  the  religioua 
tendency  of  any  books  we  read,  and  often  has  he  taken  books  out  of  my  handa 
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fiun  identify  him,  in  his  coracy  on  Saliahuty  Plain,  with  his  own  portrai- 
ture of  a  curate,  as  "  the  poor  working-man  of  God — ^a  learned  man  in  a 
horel,  good  and  patient — a  comforter  and  a  teacher — the  first  and  purest 
pauper  of  the  hamlet ;  yet  showing  that,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  misery, 
he  has  the  heart  of  a  gentleman,  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  pastor."  It  may  surprise  some,  who  regard  Sydney  Smith  from 
one  angle  only,  to  hear  that  he,  the  wit,  the  giggling  and  making-giggle 
diner*oot,  the  hahituioi  HoUand  House,  the  rival  of  Luttrell,  the  founder 
of  the  Edinhurgh  Review,  was  also  a  popular  preacher.  Little  as  he  might 
have  in  common  with  a  Hugh  M'Neile  of  Liverpool,  a  Hugh  Stowell  of 
Manchester,  a  Francis  Close  of  Cheltenham,  or  a  Capel  Molyneux  of 
London,  this  he  had, — ^pulpit  popularity.  Berkeley  Chapel  had  heen 
deserted  before  he  became  its  morning  preacher :  in  a  few  weeks  every 
morning  service  was  what  little  Robert  Southey  (under  Miss  Tyler's 
philo-dramatic  auspices)  would  have  called  a  full  house— every  seat 
being  occupied,  and  the  aisles  filled  with  listeners  of  both  sexes,  who 
stood^  all  attention.*  At  Bristol,  the  cathedral,  ''  whenever  he  was  to 
preach  (though  previously  almost  deserted),  was  filled  to  sufi^ocation.  A 
crowd  collected  round  the  doors  long  hefore  they  were  opened,  and  the 
heads  of  the  standers  in  the  aisles  were  so  thick-set  you  could  not  have 
thrust  in  another ;  and  I  saw  the  men  holding  up  their  hats  above  their 
heads,  that  they  might  not  be  crushed  by  the  pressure."f  Mrs.  Austin 
describes  him  preaching  at  St.  Paul's :  "  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  all  the  weight  of  his  duhr,  all  the  authority  of  his  office,  were 
written  on  his  countenance;  ana  without  a  particle  of  affectation  (of 
which  he  was  incapable),  his  whole  demeanour  bespoke  the  gravity  of  his 
purpose.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  the  more  striking  to  one  who  had  till 
then  only  seen  him  delighting  society  by  his  gay  and  overflowing  wit. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  the  whole  cnoir,  upon  which  I  looked  down, 

which  I  had  ignorantly  hegun,  with  strict  injunctions  to  consult  liim  ahout  my 
studies.  He  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils  to  produce  doubt  or  confiuson 
in  a  youthful  mind  on  snch  suhjects;  indeed  he  has  said,  in  his  sermons,  that  he 
'would  a  thousand  times  prefer  that  his  child  should  die  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
rather  than  it  should  live  to  disbelieve.*  "  In  some  of  his  early  letters  to  Jeffrey, 
he  ^  not  only  deprecates  the  injury  to  the  Edinhurgh  Keview  by  the  admisBion  of 
irreligious  opinions,  hut  declares  his  determination,  if  this  were  not  avoided,  of 
separating  himself  from  a  work  of  which  he  had  felt  hitherto  so  justly  proud." 
'*  You  mnat  he  thoroughly  aware/*  he  presses  on  the  Editor,  ^  that  the  rumour  of 
infidelity  decides  not  only  the  reputation,  hut  the  existence  of  the  Review** — "I 
must  heg  the  favour  of  you  to  he  explicit  on  one  point.  Do  vou  mean  to  take  care 
that  the  Review  shall  not  profess  infidel  principles?  Unless  this  is  the  case,  I 
must  absolutely  give  up  all  connexion  with  it.**  To  a  publisher  who  had  sent  him 
a  work  of  irreligious  tendency,  after  a  dignified  rebuke  for  so  doing,  he  writes:  **  I 
hate  the  insolence,  persecution,  and  intolerance,  which  so  often  pass  under  the 
name  of  religion,  and,  as  you  know,  have  fought  against  them;  hut  I  have  an  un- 
affected horror  of  irreligion  and  impiety,  and  every  principle  of  suspicion  and  fiar 
would  he  excited  in  me  by  a  man  who  professed  himself  an  infidel." 

*  "  The  concise,  bold  raciness  of  his  style,**  says  Lady  Holland,  •*  was  singulariy 
calculated  to  stir  up  a  lazy  London  congregation,  accustomed  to  slumber  over 
their  weekly  sermon;  and  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
caused  many  to  think  who  never  thought  before."  She  adds  in  a  note,  that  her 
&ther  had  the  satis&ction  more  than  once  of  receiving  letters  of  gratitude, 
assuring  him  that  his  preaching  had  not  been  in  vam,  and  had  stopped  the  writer 
hi  a  course  of  guilt  and  dissipation.— See  Mmoir^  i.  80. 

t  Ibid,  p^  218. 
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CThilntod one uam of  nftm^  attenlive^  tbowgibiM  licea.  III 
if  las  deep>  earntst  tontf  were  cftug^  tviih  afeat  eegwiMHk'*  Anotkar 
witaeis  zenittelu :  '^  Bemomfccrog  hia  ia  Str  PmI's  erowded  cetfitdtwJ, 
and  lookiag  at  bin  in  the  little  Tillage  dnrek  [Cenibe  ¥lonj\  iUed 
nitk  peaeantcy,  I  waa  ^eased  to  flea  hina  alip«js  the  sane^"  **  1  eaa'i 
heac,"  he  flomewhere  aaysy  ''  to  he  impriaoaed  in  the  tree  erthodeoi  wav 
in  my  fobgii,  with  mj  head  jnat  peeping  abe^a  the  deak  I  Mhe  ti^Ieek 
down  np(»fc  my  eoagiegation» — ^to  fire  intO'  them.  The  coaMnan  peepla 
aay  I  am  a  bouJd  preaeker^  for  I  like  to  have  my  anas  fisee,,  aad  ta  thomp 
the  pulpit.''*  Inviting  Mis.  Gaote  te  eone  and  hear  hun  at  St  Panl'i^ 
he  wanwher:  <' But  do  not  flatter  jtnnelf  widi  dw  deluAve  hope  e£  a 
flhimber ;  I  preach  violently,  and  there  is  a  fltioag  abmII  ef  adfhur  m  my 

But  he  waa  iOBMthiag' meae  and  better  lfta»  a  pepidar  praacber.  He 
was,  at  least  at  one  period  in  bis  caaair,  a- werkh^P  P*im^«  ^  ^>*<>  b^ 
only  a  benevolent,  hwt  a  beneCeent,  paakir ;  caring  lor  Ua  flaek  widk 
painstaking  aaal,  vimting  tbeaa  itt  {Magiie  and  nklrmm,  saeag  theai 
righted,  boUly  lebvkag  theia  fiaolts,  geady  dealing  wiifc  their  faJhieS) 
hMitily  sflCQwding  their  good  endaavooiSb.  It  ia  a  pkasaai  pieture  wa 
have  of  him  in  his  leetovy-heme^-— not  withunt  qaaiat  aecaasories  aad 
piqoant  relie&«  Be  took  IdaAy  to  its  rural  asseciatioBSt  biit  Len4o»waifl^ 
afiier  all,  the  pkce  he  loved  perhaps  not  wisely,  and  too  well  ^— aot  ^OMfa^ 
£»  Im  asrieal  eoMeieaee;  tov  well,  for  faai  derieid  dMraeler,  *<  Ths 
aammer  aad  the  eouatry,"  he  writes  ia  1838,.  **  hanw  b»  chams  for  last 
I  look  forwsad  anzioaaly  to  the  aatan  of  bad  weather,  eoal  firesy  aad 
«od  society  in  a  aiDwdad  city.  I  have  nO' relish  fer  the  coaatry ;  it  is  a 
Und  of  healthy  gn»e*  I  aas  afiwid  toi4  *"*  *®^  eaeaspt  fiioaa  tha 
dshisions  of  flowecSr  green  tu^  and  biros ;  tiiej  all  aftwd  slight  graAift- 
cation^  bat  not  wosth  an  hoar  o£  satnaal  eoarossatiott :  aadsational  ee»- 
vessation  is  only  to  be  had  fboia  tha  congragatioa  of  a  nullioft  of  people 
ia  eae  spot."  T»  the  Cooateaa  Geej  ba  writes:  ^^NotfaiBg  eaa  aial» 
Aa  eoontry  agseeaUato  m#r  It  is  bcid  enougb  in  soflnner,  Imt  in  wnator 
ii  a  ilt  residence  only  for  h&nn  ddoniedf  to  such  misery^  for  misdeeds  b^ 
another  state  of  exist^Kse.*"  There  spoka  the  i^oilt  <J^of  West-Ead 
drasriog^soeois— -a  Umi  desvmm  (not  t»  say  siaipiy  maa)  of  the  workl 
Agaro,  ta  Sar  G.  PUlipB ;  '*I  shall  not  be  asny  to  beka town.  I  asa 
imer  tired'  of  simple  pleanires,  bad  reasoning,  and  worse  cookery.*  To 
^29ot  that  I  am  gidledby  the  right  of  gseea^  fieldasnd 


£(»i  Etatfaertcok; 

tha  soandof  siagiag-fairdsy — I  amleo  oUlbr  Atti.     TcTmy  oiiadl 

ia  m»  Yankna  in  ike  creation  like  the  ^reen  ci ^a  fBusey  and  Lattiel 

tab  mere  sweetly  iikaa  Urds  casr  smg.*  And,  once  mom,  to  Mm. 
IfeyneD :  ^Ton  may  Euigb,  dear  6.^  bnt,  afkar  sll»  the  coantiy  iamost 
ApeadfuII  The  nafusaef  it  ia  to  find  food  ferritica;  butasferan» 
daaea  of  aaty  BMOs  wise  ia  nriAer  butdier  nor  baker,  aor  fuod-gn/awr  ia. 
any  of  its  brandies,  it  is  a  dreadMf  waste  of  enstenoe  and  abuse  of  Gb.*^ 
T&ese  Loudon  longings  seem  to  haye  grown  upon  him  witb  agpa  ssid 
habits  of  Innurious  mJobaea ',  we&eac  fittfe  o£  theai  wheahe  waabaaf, 

•  Ummm^  kipy.  aos^»l7,  a»».  f  Lelt«i^a.4ie. 

:  To  Mi88  Georgina  Hareaoit.  |  LsMers^ffi. 410^405, 4M^eee^4a7U 
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m  kis  prm^  woflT  ^  tem-kiboiiren^  ttodc,  iniplawmHi^  ml  mven- 
iMs.  Inrnilkmt  be  prided  Inscif  iipo%  m  1m  active  days — gnd  he 
mv  ooee  iFeiy  aetir^  Wfetlwr  digging  yworoiuiy  ia  Im  gndai,  areerrp 
tag  OB  Chapttr  IraaneeB,  orgeHopiDg  in  hot  kaeto  ml-lHutelfaRmgb  lb 
pages  of  a  boolt^  er  fattliag  off  a  nunmscript  of  wluch  h  was  left  for  his 
wSb  to dol  Ae  i's  and  eroes  Ae  fa;— ^e  bad  alwasys  some  enemMae 
gokig  ea;  a  sTrtem  of  fit^  tin  laaipt  for  boning  tbe  fitt  or  bie  <yfm 
flfaeep  iinteai  of  candlesi  was  at  one  time  Ms  bdUby;  at  another,  aa 
ingeBiooa  ome  for  sawldng  ebinmefs ;  In  Tisitovi  wen  amoaed  hjr  bit 
^amrerBel  scratdber,'*  or  efaarp-edged pole,  adapted  to emy  beighty  ftoai 
a  horse  to  a  hinib,  whereat  Irie  Ipar-fecied  depeadearts  laigbt  serateb  tbeir 
dofsal  colnams  ad  Mtftmi,  wilbocrt  iajjarj  to  dieir  aaaster^s  gates  and 
padiagfl;  orbjbis  "* jpatent  Taatakas,"  derised  to  ineita bk gamt  steed 
Calaan^  to  stop  eat,  in  bangrf  paxsoit  el  aa  crter  ifsi  iliataut  sieva  ef 
oom,  plantod  JBs^  befcvo  bis  aoae;  or  t^  his  patobwerk  fattadaef  glased 
cotton,  the  gJoiy  of  Foston  aad  Caakm  Florej;  or  bj  bis  patent  fim*- 
plaees,  tiM  en^  of  aft  good  fireNwondiippefs ;  or  by  Us  ^rbeanatie 
>,"  patont  tia  sbsotdefs^  stoasasfa  tins^  stoiaaslftpuBips^*  tin  slippeis^ 
'^laaiagreatdeetor/hewaaidt^hkmiton;  'wtwidyoiiiato 


tobearsoneofsTiaediciBes?'    «Oh  ye%  Mr.  Sydnej.'     "Ibeteistito 


Qentle-jeg,  a  fdeasatv  to  tdw  k, — tito  IfaMnLog,  for  HMre 
Peter's  pdke,— fieart's  deligbt,  tbe  eoaaibrt  o#  aH  die  old  women  in  tlto 
vittsgev — Bab-adah^  a  capital  embroeatieir, — S>ead-slop»  settles  tbe 
nnrtter  at  ooee, — ^Upwitb'iti^Aeaf  needs  no  eaphiataai  f  aod  so'  on.* 
Be  infond  soaaetfabig  of  ftjAaey  Sasitb  into  dall  domertie  leaGtiny  aad 
ceaM  aot^  bis  dangbter  dw^ttna,  osder  eTcn  a.  dess  of  pi^sie  lor  bis 
caster  bat  Aero  was  Hm  and  originality  ia  tbe  act. 

Hie  eajojaieBt  ef  a  preeets  ef  aiystifieatieii  grew  widi  lito  demaef 
Cfadubtf  ia  bis  mtin^  some  ol  whom  appear  to  base  been  eredawos  to 
Us  beam  eentsait.  One  of  tbe  stories  in  die  Memoira  is  abeeit  a 
asaatiy  oeasiB  ef  SfdasT's,  *^m  mufkey  waiiA^eavled  rasti^'*  trito  wai 
occasionally  a  gaest  at  those  plcagaat  little  weekly  Bappezs  of  bis,,  wbid^ 
Iklackintosb  and  others  relished  so  sapremelj, — and  who  used  to  come  np 
to  bi»  aad  wfaiipcry  '^Naw,  Sjdnej,  I  biiew  tbcse  ace  all  very  reaaaib^ 


lb; 

that  is 
(potntng  to  La^^)  ^  ^'aad  that  is  SoloaT  (peiatiag  to 
Honier)(  '*jvmhmf  beard ci  80I00 ?*  The  gad^  we  are  teidt 
opened  her  ears,  €je8f  and  mootb  with  admnratrony  balf-doubtmg^  lnn& 
beEeving  that  Sydacj  was  maldng  fba  of  her ;  hot  pcrfeetlj  conrmced 
that  if  tlMj  weae  aot  tbe  kidi.TidaaIa  ia  qaeation^  tbej  aeae  soowdMug 
^utoasgfeafet 

^  '^LsRl  Jbfaa  Saanll  ceaMs  haia  ts-da^,''  be  toftmn  tbe  GeaufeMS  Gmg 
(t830>.   •^Hbcorpcccii  mtf^part,  LcsAK ^rkbue.    Heaven  scadks 


I  nBS»aaivlw«wv«;MmBchp«qpi^iacaMrctfateidsat^'' 
il9  9m  ctf  thtsrawwe  Sir  Jamsf  Maililiaaiali  bsea^witit  htoi  a««aas 
asBtch  esuito^.  aa  earian  m  a  Hjgfatoad  mgiiaent,"  The  Uq^mpfaat  t^a  as  toat 
eaheaiaiittsnaBMfcf  Ui  hait^  thie  gaOaiit  genttgaaai  laiiLBij  tacacd  saaa^ 
■HaaOft^airJaM^saiatoattaaiiMavatoiV'^li  that  ttegseal  air  SaJnyy 
(with  whooi,  hy  the  way,  the  Bererend  Sydney  wai^  at  bossa  aad  1' 
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We  are  told,  ag«un,  of  an  over  literal  gentleman  whom  Sydney  met 
and  mystified  at  dinner  by  declaring,  that  although  he  himself  was  not 
ffenendly  considered  an  illiberal  man,  yet  he  must  confess  he  had  one 
utde  weakness,  one  secret  wish, — '^  he  should  like  to  roast  a  Quaker.'' 
^^Good  heavens,  Mr.  Smith!"  interrupts  his  neighbour,  "roast  a 
Quaker?"  ''Yes,  sir,"  repeats  Sydney,  of  course  with  redoubled  em- 
phasis, ''  roast  a  Quaker."  ''  But,  Mr.  Smith,  do  you  consider  the 
torture  ?"  '*  Yes,  sir,  I  have  considered  everything ;  it  may  be  wrong, 
as  you  say  ;  the  Quaker  would  undoubtedly  suffer  acutely,  but  eve^ 
one  has  his  tastes,  mine  would  be  to  roast  a  Quaker  :  one  would  satisfy 
me,  only  one ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  peculiaritieB  I  have  striven  against 
in  vain,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  weakness."  The  objector'a 
*' honest  simplicity,"  it  is  added,  could  stand  this  no  longer,  and  he 
seemed  hardly  able  to  sit  at  table  with  the  monster  whose  monomania 
was  to  spit  one  of  the  people  called  Friends,  and  do  him  brown — neither 
the  roars  of  the  company,  nor  the  twinkle  in  the  monster's  eye,  availing 
aught  to  dispel  the  illusion :  so  that  at  last,  in  the  words  of  Lady  Hoi- 
land,  ^^  my  &ther,  seeing  that  he  was  giving  real  pain,  said,  '  Come» 

come,  Mr. ,  since  you  think  this  so  very  illiberal,  I  must  be  wrong; 

and  will  g^ve  up  my  roasted  Quaker  rather  than  your  esteem;  let  us  drink 
wine  together,  l^eaoe  was  made,  but  I  believe  neither  time  nor  expla- 
nation would  have  ever  made  him  comprehend  that  it  was  a  joke." 

We  have  Sydney's  own  word  for  it,  i^at  nothing  amused  him  more  than 
to  observe  the  utter  want  of  perception  of  a  joke  in  some  minds.  "  Mrs. 
Jackson,"  he  says,  par  exempie^  *' called  the  other  day,  and  spoke  of  the 
oppressive  heat  of  last  week.  *  Heat,  ma'am !'  I  said,  <  it  was  so  dreadful 
here,  that  I  found  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  flesh 
and  sit  in  my  Ixmes.'  '  Take  off  your  flesh  and  sit  in  your  bones,  sir  I 
Oh!  Mr.  Smith!  how  could  you  do  that?'  she  exclaimed,  with  the 
utmost  gravity.  '  Nothing  more  easy,  ma'am ;  come  and  see  next  time.' 
But  she  ordered  her  carriage,  and  evidently  thought  it  a  very  unorthodox 

frequently  confounded.)  **  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  James,  much  amused,  and  making 
signs  to  the  host  to  act  a  part  accordingly.  He,  nothing  loth,  thereupon  assumed 
the  military  character,  <*  performed  the  part  of  the  liero  of  Acre  to  perfection, 
fought  all  his  battles  over  again,  and  showed  how  he  had  charged  the  Turks,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  young  Scotchman,  who  was  quite  enchanted  with  the 
kindness  and  condescension  of  *  the  great  Sir  Sudney,'  as  he  called  him,  and  to 
the  ahsolute  torture  of  the  other  guests,  who  were  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter  at  the  scene  before  them.  At  last,  after  an  evening  of  inimitable  acting," 
adds  Lady  Holland,  *'  on  the  part  both  of  my  father  and  Sir  James,  nothing  woidd 
serve  the  young  Highlander  but  setting  off,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  fetch 
the  piper  of  his  regiment  to  pipe  to  '  the  great  Sir  Sudney,'  who  said  he  had  never 
heard  the  bagpipes;  upon  which  the  whole  party  broke  up  and  dispersed  in- 
stantly,  for  Sir  James  said  his  Scotch  cousin  would  infallibly  cut  his  throat  if  he 
discovered  his  mistake.  A  few  days  afterwards,  when  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
his  Scotch  cousin  were  walking  in  the  streets,  they  met  my  fkther  with  my. 
mother  on  his  arm.  He  introduced  her  as  his  wife,  upon  which  the  Scotch  cousin 
said  in  alow  voice  to  Sir  James,  and  looking  at  my  mother,  *I  did  na  ken  the 
great  Sir  Sudney  was  manied.'  '  Why,  no,'  said  Sir  James,  a  little  embtf  rassed, 
and  winking  at  him,  '  not  ex-act-ly  married,— only  an  Egyptian  slave  he  brought 
over  with  him ;  Fatimsr— you  know— you  understand.'  My  mother  was  long 
known  in  the  little  drcle  as  JPatima.''  This  story  of  Sir  James's  country  cousin, 
verv  far  north,  more  than  matches  that  of  Sydney's  countiy^  cousin :  neither» 
perhaps,  is  too  good  to  be  true. 
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proceeding.^  Another  example : — **  Miss ,  too,  the  other  day,  walk- 
ing round  the  grounds  at  Combe  Florey,  exclaimed,  <  Oh,  why  do  you 
chain  up  that  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  Mr.  Smith  T  <  Because  it  has  a; 
passion  for  hreakfiuting  on  parish  boys.'  '  Parish  boys !'  she  exclaimedi 
Moes  he  really  eat  boys,  Mr.  Smith?'  ^  Yes,  he  devours  them,  buttons 
and  all.'  Her  face  of  horror  made  me  die  of  laughing."  One  almost 
overhears  a  gentle  reader  of  die  Miss  ■  genus,  staggered  by  the  last 
sentence,  exclaiming,  Did  yon  die  of  it,  Mr.  Smith? 

The  Canon  of  St.  Paulas  would  of^en  allude  to  his  vergers,  and  his 
friend.  Lady  B— — ,  it  seems,  innocently  perverted  the  word  into  vir^ns. 
**  She  asked  me  the  other  day,*'  he  says,  "  *  Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  true 
that  you  walk  down  St.  Paul's  with  three  virgins  holding  silver  pokers 
before  you  ?'  I  shook  my  head,  and  looked  very  grave,  and  bid  her  come 
and  see." 

His  glory  as  a  diner-out  is,  of  course,  recorded  in  these  pages.  Lady 
Holland  says  it  signified  not  what  the  materials  were.  *<  I  never  remem- 
ber a  dull  dinner  in  his  company.*  He  extracted  amusement  from  every 
subject,  however  hopeless.  He  led  without  seeking  to  lead ;  he  never 
sought  to  shine — the  light  appeared  because  he  could  not  help  it  No- 
body felt  excluded."  "  I  talk  a  little  sometimes,"  said  he,  '^  and  it  used 
to  be  an  amusement  amongst  the  servants  at  the  Archbishop  of  York's, 
to  snatch  away  my  plate  when  I  began  talking ;  so  I  got  a  habit  of  hold- 
ing it  with  one  hand  when  so  engaged,  and  dining  at  single  anchor." 
By  his  own  account  he  was  always  most  lively  and  spirituel  when  he  took 
no  wine,*— a  kind  of  abstinence  which  he  often  urges  upon  his  friends,  as 
he  does  also  greater  moderation  in  the  use  of  solids,f  about  which  he 
speaks  feelingly  and  with  an  emphasis  that  ought  to  tell,  and  to  which 
there  is  hardly  one  of  us  but  would  do  well  to  give  heed. 

*  *'  My  poor  mother,"  she  adds,  "^  felt  the  change  so  itrongly  after  his  death, 
that,  on  dimog  out  for  the  first  time  alone,  she  said,  <  Eveiybody  seemed  to  her 
so  UDUsuallj  flat,  that  she  thought  they  must  all  have  suffered  some  severe  loss.' " 

t  **  All  people  above  the  condition  of  labourers,"  he  writes  to  Lady  Holland, 
'*  are  ruined  by  excess  of  stimulus  and  nourishment,  clergy  included.  I  never  yet 
saw  any  gentleman  who  ate  and  drank  as  little  as  was  reasonable."— Xe^^er^^ 
p.  120. 

To  Sir  G.  Philips  he  writes  in  1836:  <*  I  have  had  no  gout,  nor  any  symptom  of 
it :  by  eating  little,  and  drinking  only  water,  I  keep  body  and  mind  in  a  serene 
state,  and  spare  the  great  toe.  Jjooking  back  at  my  past  life,  I  find  that  all  my 
miseries  of  body  and  mind  have  prooeeded  from  indigestion.  Young  people  in 
early  life  should  be  thoroughly  taught  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  evils 
of  indigestion."— iJ/cf.  p.  396. 

Writing  to  Murray,  in  1841,  about  the  health  of  Jeffirey,  he  observes:  "Who- 
ever, at  his  period  of  life,  means  to  go  on,  and  to  be  well,  must  institute  the  most 
rigid  and  Spartan-like  discipline  as  to  food.**— Ibid,  p.  455. 

And  again  to  the  same,  in  1843:  "  You  are,  I  hear,  attending  more  to  diet  than 
heretofore.  If  you  wish  for  anything  like  happiness  in  the  fifth  act  of  life,  eat 
and  drink  about  one-half  what  you  could  eat  and  drink.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  my 
calculation  about  eating  and  drinking?"  This  was,  that  between  ten  and  seventy 
years  of  age  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  forty-four  horse-waggon  loads  more  than 
would  have  kept  him  alive  and  well — a  mass  of  nourishment  which  he  rates  at 
the  value  of  7000/.  sterling.  "  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  must,  by  my  voracity, 
have  starved  to  death  Ailly  100  persons.  This  is  a  frightful  calculation,  but  irre- 
sistibly true;  and  I  think,  dear  Murray,  your  waggons  would  require  an  additional 
horse  each  I"— Ibid,  p.  501-2. 
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bue  been  eipoBted.  With  ioaie  «straeti  frcni  Acn^  nd  fam  the 
$h9xactmu&^fBm»gGB  of  Uf  oMveipoiidBBee,  m  iHiMtnfem  •£  lib  * 
peeoUar^  wit  and  hafliaw^  U0  prop 
';  fllflM  ^m  imuikaey  cotioe. 


SoneoM  a4dog  if  the  fiiskip €(---<-» 'WMMni^  to  HM^  ^'FcrisHi 
keiiiftf»''«BiddieCaiion;  "^yetbovrnaalM^att^  HoircMike 
flirt?     Hie  most  he  CMi  ny  ia,  *1  iriU  aee  you  in  the  WBOtoy  efter 


<<It  is  a  ^wet  pnoof  ef  dbiTiMti  to  cnunUe  bread  «tAuia%*'  inine 
opioieo.  "Oh,  I eseyiMi are afiaU of  ane^^eaid be io a  yoKoghdymho 
aat  by  bin^— "  you  cnmble  your  hsead  I  do  it  wbea  I  ait  l^  the 
Bishop  of  London,  aad  witb  both  bands  when  I  sit  bv  AeAnUMbop.* 

Of  the  Utilitariaiis  in  general,  and  one  in  partieiuar,  he  says:  '^Thaft 
man  is  so  hard  you  might  drive  a  broad-wheeled  waggon  over  him,  and 
it  would  pniduee  no  impreannit;  if  you  were  to  boro  boles  in  hsn  wilb  a 
ginle^  I  aoL  oonvineed  eawduet  woidd  cxMse  oat  of  Urn.  That  aehoal 
tvaat  mankind  as  if  they  wens  mene  maehines;  the  feeliagi  or  aliectioBa 
aefcr  enter  into  their  falfnhtiens  If  overythiBg  is  to  be  aamfinwl  to 
utiKty,  why  do  yon  bary  your  gnadmother  at  aO?  why  dosi't  yoa  oat 
bar  into  sbbaU  pieces  at  ooee^  and  ooake  portsUe  soup  of  ker?' 

•"IXHur  Bobos,"  he  writes  to  his  hsotber  ia  1813,  "^pnqr  take  ease  of 
yoiiael£  We  shall  both  be  a  brown  in&agiaat  powder  in  ducty  ar 
forty  yeanu  Let  ns  eontrive  to  kit  out  for  the  aame^  or  nearly  die  aaaM 
tiiaA.'^• 


Wxitiii^  fiKMtt  Yorkshire  to  liuly  Holland,  nespecfamg  a  yonng  friend 
of  hen  vhaae  arrival  be  eineeted,  Ik  renarfcs:  ^Nothiaareanexoaed  the 


dalness  of  this  place :  bnt  he  has  been  aoenstomed  to  life  akme  with 
grandmother,  wboeh,  thoogh  a  highly  moral  life,  is  not  an  nmnsing  o 
— ^There  are  two  Scotch  Indies  staying  here,  with  whom  be  w2l  get 
acquainted,  and  to  whom  be  may  ae&ly  make  lore  the  ensuing  winter ; 
fer  krve,  thoiM|b  a  rety  acnto  disorder  in  AndalaBi%  pots  on  a  veiy 
chronic  ehape  m  these  northern  latitudes;  for,  first,  the  lover  must  prove 
meiapAeeneeUfy  that  he  ou^hi  to  succeed;  and  then,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
yeaxof  courtdop  (or  rather  of  argiimentX  if  the  avnuner  istoleBsbly  wann, 
and  oatmeal  plenty,  the  fair  one  is  won." 

To  the  same  nobte  hdy  he  writes  in  1810 :  ^  We  liked  Mrs. . 

It  was  wrong,  at  her  time  of  life,  to  be  circumvented  by 's  diagrams; 

but  Ibare  is  some  excuse  in  the  novelty  of  the  attack,  as  I  beBeve  she  ia 
tbe  fiiat  lady  that  eier  fell  a  victim  to  algelmy  or  tlMt  was  geonsetricatty 
led  from  the  paths  of  discretion .'' 

To  Lord  Murray,  in  1821 :  *^  How  little  you  understand  youna^ 
Wedgewoodl  If  he  appears  to  love  waltaag,  it  ia  only  to  catch  fipesh 
figures  for  cream-jugs.  Depend  upon  it>  be  will  have  JTeffirey  and  you 
upon  some  of  his  vessels,  and  yon  will  enjoy  an  aigiUaceous  immor- 


ived  at  Doveiv  soon  a&er  the  eonstniction  of  the  ^  shaft,"  be 
meationsitM<<astai9eaae,bT  which  the  top  of  Ae  cliff  is  veaehed  with 
great  ease    er  at  least  what  they  call  great  ease,  which  means  die  loss  of 


*  Bobert  died  a  fortnight  only  after  Sif dasy* 
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gbottt « Mud  of  Iwaid  fldk,  aad  at  siiieh  pofSng  and  Uowioff  as  wo«l2 
giiodabuAelofwlieat" 

<<Mr.  Jefirey,"  he  writes  to  the CknaiteM Crvejr,  ^waatei  «o  pemiada 
90  Aat  nyraM  giev  ootniMoon  ia  Soodaad,  as  here.  Uponeroes- 
•zamiBfttioD,  it  tuned  oat  Aej  were  priddy,  and  tint  aoany  Ind  heeii 
daatroTsed  bjr  die  finnly  Anktf/^ 

«  LattiaU,''  he  wfitee  in  1829,  fiooai  the  Comhe  Ihmy  pateonaee, 
<'  came  over  for  a  day,  from  whence  I  know  not,  bat  I  thought  not  inm 
geodpaatoiei;  atleast9hehadnothi8«Biialeoup4uad-pattiek)cac.  There 
wae  a  foreed  toiile  upon  Ua  aanntenam^  which  leemed  to  bdieaie  plain 
mait  aad  boiled ;  and  a  sort  af  apple-pudding  depvearion,  as  if  he  had 
been  tteyiag  with  a  devgynan.* 

Alhidng  to  the  tvanit  at  JeffireVs  aleedon,  in  1630,  he  inqinEes  of 
Ifonray:  <' Is  Jeffi«y  araeh  dama^  ?  They  cay  he  fought  fflse  a  Ken, 
and  would  faafa  been  killed  had  hebeen  aaore  visible  t*  but  that  several 
people  staniek  at  him  who  aonid  see  nothing,  and  so  batteaed  infidte 
flpaoe  Bistead  of  the  Adimate.'' 

In  the  same  letter :  "  I  think  Loid  Gaey  wiii  gwe  aie  some  pnefer  ment 
if  he  etays  in  long  enongh ;  but  the  npper  parsone  Kve  vindietively,  and 
evince  their  aversion  to  a  Whig  Mbistry  by  an  iaipTOved  health.  The 
^Bishojp  of  — ^-  baa  the  lanconr  to  veoover,  after  thcee  p«ralytie  strokes, 

and  the  Dean  of to  he  vi|or(ra8  at  eighty-twOb     And  yet  these  are 

men  who  are  edled  OhiislianBr 

To  Lady  Holland,  dwiag  the  Befefm  Bill  esafeeaMnt:  ^*l  met  Jdhn 
Russell  at  Exeter.  The  people  along  dM  road  were  yeiy  mnch  disap- 
pointed by  his  smaUness.  I  told  them  he  wns  much  lafger  belore  the 
bill  was  thrown  oat,  but  was  reduced  br  eaeessiva  anxiety  about  Ibe 
people.    This  Wooght  teaia  to  their  eyes  !* 

To  ihe  swne,  and  from  Cooibe  Florey :  «<Phaoeopher  MaMras  oeaM 
hflve  last  week.  I  got  an  agneaUe  party  in  him  <^  unmarried  peo^ 
There  was  only  one  lady  who  had  had  a  cfaiki;  but  he  is  a  good^natiired 
man,  and,  if  there  are  no  appearances  of  approaching  fertility,  is  civil  to 

Tx>  Dr.  Holland,  m  18S5  :  *'I  am  suffering  from  my  ^d  complaint, 
the  hay  fevnr  (as  it  is  eailed).  My  fear  is,  perishing  by  deli^eseeaoe  ; 
I  melt  awi^  in  nand  and  lachiymal  profluvia.  My  remedies  are  warm 
pediluvaom,  cathartics,  S(c.,dbc  The  membrane  is  ao  irritable,  <liat  Kght, 
dust,  contradiction,  an  absurd  remark,  the  sight  of  a  dissenter,- 


*  JfttnfB  mm  eptwaai  to  hai«  besn  an  faiexbaintiUe « 
tke 'Vraandtftt^oUy"  PSrfestaf  StPasl'a.  filf  da^  tells  Aoaaeia  of  J 
having  just  retained  froai  Portugal,  vhere  Ihe  loauiaitian,  aocwriiqg  to  rumour, 
smed  aod  liiiged  bim  vf  th  wax-tapers,  as  an  Edixibars^  Beviewer :  *'  They  weie 
at  first  about  to  use  flambeaux,  conoeivhig  him  to  be  yofc;  but»  upon  recurring  to 
the  aotesdwy  have  made  cf  year  hsight,  an  SWOT  was  JisesPBecd  of  two  feet,  and 
the  lesser  fires  only  administerad."  <180fi.)  d^psini  '"MijaJhalo  to  yoa,  my  dsar 
JefQrey,  must  be  such  an  intoxicating  idea»  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  rather 
be  gigantic  In  your  errors,  than  ImmenBe  in  no  respect  wlLatever,**  &c  (18080 
Sasewhare:  ''ifydMrJalteffaflswetoasejoaP-iadlttBBltlhiagalaUtinKstc 
^y&^il9M.)  InlsaohewxteateMnmrr^Icaanotai^AeyleaaBrsiti' 
me  that  my  old  and  dear  /kieodiiBAay  is  in  the  aoadta  pasfonaat*  I  Aal 
be  easy  till  he  is  fairly  on  Uie  Bench.  His  robes,  God  knows,  will  cost  him  little: 
one  buck  rabbit  will  dothe  him  to  the  heels.*'  Maximus  mmcmitf  was  one  of  the 
appellatives  wheiewith  Sydney  loved  to  magnify  and  minify  the  great  little  man. 
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ibing,  sets  me  sneesing ;  and  if  I  begin  sneesing  at  twelve,  I  don't  leave, 
off  till  two  o'clock,  and  am  heard  distinctlj  in  Taunton  when  the  wind 
sets  that  way, — a  distance  of  six  miles." 

it  ]^r^ ^»  lie  tells  Lady  Davy,  "  is  going  gently  down-hill,  trusting 

that  the  cookery  in  another  planet  may  be  at  least  as  eood  as  in  this ; 
but  not  without  apprehensions  that  for  misconduct  here  he  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  thousand  years  of  tough  mutton,  or  condemned  to  a  little 
eternity  of  &mily  dinners." 

So  much  for  one  man's  anticipations  of  a  future  state.  In  a  letter  to 
Lady  Holland  of  the  same  year  (1842),  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  re- 
verend jester^s  ^wn  previsions :  ^^  It  is  a  bore,  I  admit,  to  be  past  seventy, 
for  you  are  left  for  execution,  and  are  daily  expecting  the  death  warrant; 
but,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  anything  very  capital  we  quit.  We  are,  at  the 
dose  of  life,  only  hurried  away  'horn  stomach-aches,  pains  in  joints, 
from  sleepless  mghts  and  unamusing  days,  from  weakness,  u^iness, 
and  nervous  tremors  ;  but  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  another  planet, 

cured  of  all  our  defects.     will  be  less  irritable;  more  silent; 

-  will  assent ;  Jef&ey  will  speak  slower ;  Bobus  will  be  just  as  he  is; 
I  shall  be  more  respectful  to  the  upper  clergy,"  &c.  Not  very  clerical^ 
this;  but  Sydney  Smith  all  over. 

Here  is  yet  another  heaven  after  another  man's  ideaL  To  Sir  Rode- 
rick Murchison  he  writes :  '^  May  there  not  be  some  one  among  the  in- 
finite worlds  where  men  and  women  are  all  made  of  stone  ?  Perhaps  of 
Parian  marble  ?  How  infinitely  superior  to  flesh  and  blood !  What  a 
Paradise  for  you,  to  pass  eternity  with  a  greywacke  woman!" 

In  his  last  illness  he  writes  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle :  ^'  I  am  in  a 
regular  train  of  promotion ;  from  gpruel,  vermicelli,  and  sago,  I  was  pro- 
moted to  panada,  from  thence  to  minced  meat,  and  (such  is  the  effect  of 
good  conduct)  I. was  elevated  to  a  mutton-chop."*  <*  My  breathlessness 
and  giddiness  are  gone — chased  away  by  the  g^ut.  If  you  hear  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  pounds  of  human  flesh,  tney  belong  to  me.  I  look  as  if  a 
curate  had  been  taken  out  of  me." 

So  he  wrote  in  the  last  letter  but  one  in  these  volumes.  Two  or  three 
months,  and  all  was  over ;  this  jocular  Canon  had  fired  his  last  shot ; 
this  (Oxford)  Fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy,  had  gone  to 
the  tomb  of  all  the — Yoricks.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1845, 
of  water  on  the  chest,  and  was  buried,  without  show  of  any  kind,  in  the 
cemetery  of  Kensal  Green. 

Let  us  take  leave  of  him  in  the  words  of  his  loving  biographer.  '^  And 
if  true  greatness  consists,  as  my  dear  and  valued  old  friend  Mr.  Rogers 
once  quoted  here  &om  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  '  in  doing  what  deserves 
to  be  written,  and  writing  what  deserves  to  be  read,  and  in  making  man- 
kind happier  and  better  for  your  life,'  my  father  was  a  truly  great  and 
good  man."  If  we  cannot  subscribe,  verbatim  et  literatim,  to  this  eloge, 
may  we  not,  ea  animo^  to  its  spirit  and  scope  ? 

*  This  joke  abont  mutton-chop  promotion  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  the 
joke-maker.  It  occurs  more  than  once  and  again  in  his  correspondence^  at  in. 
tervals  of  long  years,  unwithered  by  age,  unstaled  by  custom. 
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DIARY  OF  A  FIRST  WINTER  IN  ROME— 1854. 

BT  FLORENTIA. 

The  Holy  Week— The  Biiserere— The  Lavandaia—The  Cenar— The  Sepnlofaxe— 
Castel  FuBano—Ofltia— Modern  Readiogs  of  VirgiL 

Eysb  sinoe  Christmas,  and  even  before,  I  had  heard  about  '^  the  oere« 
momes  of  the  Hol^  Week,"  until  I  was  perfectly  sick.  The  crowd,  the 
difficulty  of  obtainmg  tickets,  the  hours  to  be  passed  in  waiting,  the  music 
of  the  Miserere,  all  were  so  minutely  discussed,  so  dinned  into  my  ears, 
by  old  and  experienced  Anrio-Romans,  that  at  last  I  mentally  resolved 
not  to  go  at  all,  but  to  read  mstead  some  catalogue  ratsonni  of  the  whole 
afiair,  and  swear  I  was  <'  charmed,  delighted,  n^t,  inspired.*' 

I  have  a  general  disHke  to  all  grand  religions  ceremonies  where  *^  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil*'  so  loudly  assert  their  unwelcome  presence 
within  the  dim  and  solemn  light  of  pillared  aisles  and  hallowed  sanctu- 
aries, beside  consecrated  altars  and  venerable  tombs,  effectually  banishing 
all  poetry,  all  solemnity. 

On  such  occasions,  the  imposing  ceremonial  too  ofben  sinks  into  a  mere 
dramatic  representation,  die  music  degenerates  into  sounds  harsh  and 
wearisome,  *'  like  sweet  bells  jangling  out  of  tune,"  and  all  those  religious 
sympathies  which  ought  to  be  excited— our  love,  our  gratitude^  our  adora- 
tion— are  utteriy  silenced  or  rudely  offended.  Of  all  crowds  in  the  world, 
an  English  one  is  the  most  uncompromising  and  unsympathetic  ;  indeed^ 
ihe  English,  during  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  are  become  quite  historical, 
from  their  remarkiSble  bed  behaviour. 

When,  however,  the  Holy  Week  really  came,  and  all  was  bustle  and 
excitement  and  tip-top  curiosity,  and  the  old  walls  rang  to  the  sound  of 
countless  carriages  rushing  about  in  shoals  bearing  freights  of  black- 
robed,  black-veued  women,  I  thought  I  should  be  a  fool  not  to  join 
the  throng,  and,  being  at  Rome,  not  ^'  to  do  as  the  Romans  ;"  so  I  got 
tickets  and  donned  my  sable  suit,  and  set  forth  with  the  multitude  to  St. 
Peter's. 

The  ceremonies  occupy  every  day  and  all  night  too,  I  verily  believe, 
during  the  entire  week.  How  the  priests  live  through  it  all,  workmg  and 
fasting,  is  an  enigma ;  but  they  manage  to  survive  it,  and  come  out  at 
Easter  as  rosy  and  plump  as  ever.  The  Sistine  Chapel,  where  the 
Tenebrte  and  Miserere  are  performed  on  the  two  days  preceding  Good 
Friday,  is  besieged  by  thousands  of  infatuated  individuals  for  hours  before 
the  services  begin,  to  obtain  a  front  place  on  the  forms  placed  behind  the 
screen  in  the  lower  half  of  the  chapel,  which  being  lookea  on  as  the  private 
oratory  of  the  Pope,  is  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  to  women,  wno  are 
pushea  back  as  &r  as  possible  into  a  narrow  space  near  the  entrance. 

I,  for  my  part,  took  the  whole  affiiir  with  great  composure,  and 
walked  quietly  up  the  Sala  Regia  about  four  o'clock.  The  ascent  was 
beifet  with  Swiss  g^uards,  their  brilliant  uniforms  and  glancing  steel- 
accoutrements  loo^g  exceedingly  picturesque  and  mayen  age,  backed 
by  the  pillared  walls  and  gtistening  marble ;  hundreds  of  ladies  in  black, 
gentlemen  in  evening  costume,  and  militia  and  military  heroes  in  frdl 
uniform,  trooped  up  tms  truly  magnificent  and  regal  entrance  to  the  oount- 
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less  splendours  of  the  Vatican,  all  laughing,  talking,  and  joking  with 
quite  pruseworthy  forgetfulness  of  the  solemn  nature  of  the  anniversary. 
Some  tried  to  smuggle  in  eanip  stools  under  their  petticoats — a  rtue  in- 
stantly detected  and  ruthlessly  exposed  l^  the  all-seeing  offidals ;  while 
others,  coming  in  mater  numbers  than  their  tickets  allowed,  were  re* 
Mwrselcasly  sent  hadt,  spite  of  kmttitataoDB  and  reproadies  in  umav- 
takably  Anglican-Italtaoi. 

It.  was  a  aeene  of  eonCaaon,  imverance)  and  fidfdity :  mmt  pnfaing 
enward%  tearing  aandcr,  and  wmxaimg  gBMips  of  tenaied 

luidholdmi  -   - 


nuodspei 
J —  ^^ — 

CMHIgBMrS 


peuaeiBg  on  deUuqvenlB,  and  hold  mamtaas  drag^g  their  stanng 
past  quiet  foceigaefs — CathoUcs,  ofcoofse — who  koked  Hmnd 


aU  aghast  a*  Ihur  irrofeient  haste  mad  dioroaghly  English  van 

Arrived  at  ihe  SMa  R^)pi^at  like  svaunit  of  the  stainr  fisom  whesea 
both  the  Sistine  and  PasSoe  Chapds  opeift — dio  seene  grew  ten  times 
wilder  and  mose  exetted.  The*  lofty  hall,  so  nohiy  propectMoed^  A»  walls 
glitteni^  with  fieescoes  and  gilding,  broken  by  rick  dnstesad  branches  ef 
magnificent  eaodelakra — ^where  on  ordinary  occasions  ankrokni  sifonee 
feigns,  aad  tka  very  odoar  of  MBctity  floalB  azoood — a  spat  of  leveraaA 
waiting  and  awful  expectation,  whether  to  the  Catkslie  aboat  to  visit  tba 
ikffiae^  sanctified  by  the  constant  presence  of  Chriat's  mar,  or  to^  the 
artistic  dcYOtee  viewing  iot  Ik  first  tinw  the  immortal  works  of  Jferhaal 
Angelo  aad.  his  predecessors,  which  they  have  studied  at  a  dataaoe  as 
sriemn  phantoms  they  never^  perhaps,  hoped  to  b^old  thatmsjeatie  and 
aagges&fe  hatt — whieh,  as  I  write,  rises  before  me  in  all  its  pea^  ohoded 
fay  a  chastened  lig^t,  half-concealing,  half^dispkiyiag  the  great  fiDsacoea 
wd  die  mysterious  doers,  some  reiled  by  falfiag  cmrtaiBfly  others  o^iag 
into  endless  corridors  and  galleriee— &  now^  alasT  desoiiabod  into  a 
street-thoroughfiMre ! 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  gatiMred  firom  the  four  qaartsai  of  the 
globe,  are  rushing  about,  cxowdieg  every'  spaee,  treadu^  on  eack  ether's 
heels,  talking,  wondering,  pushing,  every  face  tamed  towards  ihe  open 
door,  with  its  ample  drapery  ef  crimson,  leaifing  into  the  Sistine  Ckapel^ 
which  they  are  all  firmly  resolved  to  enter  at  all  ridai  And,  though 
that  door  is  beset  with  military — obstinate  Swiss  guards,  who,  if  Ycmia 
heiself  fresh  horn  Elysinm,  or  all  the  Circes  ainl  A]inidas«duit  ever 
existedin  fret  er  fable,  tried  to  cajole,  would  net  budge  one  sini^  ineh — 
still,  so  Test  is  the  crowd,  so  violent  the  crush,  ita  own  weight  camea  it 
onward,  and  slowly  all  disappear  under  the  overiumging  cartain» 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Sistme  Chapel  is  not  kvge;  imag^sn^  then, 
what  it  must  be  when,  in  the  space  assigned  to  the  puUie— in  which  fiive 
hundred  might  commodiously  sit — ^ten  thoossad  perseoa  are^  by  sonae 
miracle  of  eruahing,  colleeted;  imagine  the  heat,  the  squeesnig,  die 
eHx>w8  poked  into  one's  ndee^  die  furious  gfances,  the  anger,,  malice^  and 
micharitabknesB  of  all  those  Irving  beinga^  helped  on  eadk  ethezv  all 
wanting  to>  see  and  to  hear,  and  all,  save  a  few  in  the  fix>ttt,  effaetually 
prevented  &om  doing  either,  and  fnriovsly  ineensed  in  coasaqoenee.  I 
doubt  if  the  pagan  audience,  coHacted  in  die  Flavian  amphidieatre  to  see 
men  torn  b^  wU  beasts,  could  be  more  savage,  for  mysd^  I,  aymboli* 
caily  speakmg,  gaive  up  the  chest  in  tenor  aad  disamy,  but  by  goed 
luek,  getting  po^ed  aganst  tte  aids  of  the  ladies'  hor,  I  earafidly  kept 
my  {daee^andtriadtocoUecknijaBHKn.    This  bea,  or  cadesare^  waa  as 
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fbB  m  stuiing  cooid  make  k»  skI  tbt  knt  eneflBm.  At  the  ( 
^e  of*  lAie  papal  Canieriefe^  drenedl  m  doublet  and  boae  and  hi^  Einil> 
badMiB  raff,  kept  «p  a  ibow  ef  eider.  Still,  man  hdiea  would  keep 
cnwdhig  iBy  spite  of  ma  renMoalrsiieaa. 

^  Le  piego^  le  suppKco^  mgDank'*-^!  heg,  I  mnbre  you,  inadain)»— ^ 
wlamered  l^ ;  **  £  noa  awatarej  0*6  posto,  e  pieno — (there  is  no  roMa)t 
.  <<  Matfl^*^  aajs  seme  English  maraaBa  wkk  two  lean  daughteia,  ^  ^vru 
MiTez  fabe  m  p»  di  pfaMse  je  nm  dke  poor  qaesta  si^nera,''  puahuig 
brwar^  first  one,  tken  the  other  daaghier. 

<^No»  madama,"  zeptiea  the  CaoaaeTieTe^  angnlj ;  '^  nnpoaBbtle.'' 

'^  Mais,  nonssa,"  sajs  a  &t  old  ladj,.  who  had  been  pefsereringly 
dbowiag  her  wsy  upwards,  and  had,  spite  of  all  oppoeitioB,  malj  plauted 
her  foot  on  the  prohtbsted  steps,  ^  je  yois  voe  ptaee — hi  posto^  U,  lib-- 
let  me  gow**    Ami  she  nndces  a  dash  ibrwards. 

**  No,  signora,"  agatn  replies  the  Cameriere,  plaeiog  hs  am  aevoss  the 
opemng,  which  the  belligerent  hdy  disregarding,  puSies  madty  en,  and 
a  straggle — ^yes^  aetnally  a  straggle — ^begins,  emdiz^  in  the  signal  de** 
lest  and  eonsequent  retreat  of  &e  h/t  huy,  who  is  yiolently  landed  on 
the  groimd,  looking  extremelj  red  and  fmrioas,  and  the  Cameiiere,  ex« 
dted  and  scailet  also,  exclaiming  m  a  low  roice,  ^'  Ma,  eorpo  di  Baoeo! 
must  I  then  call  in  the  carabinieri  against  these  Inglesi?" 

Yet,  tboi^b  sorelj  perseeoted,  he  was  a  jewel  of  a  man  Aat  same 
Cameriere^  ftr,  seeing  bm  staafng  quite  quiet  and  resigned  at  the  foot  of 
the  steps  for  a  long  time,  hs  took  pity  on  me,  and  tooehing  my  arm, 
MotioBed  me  to  mount  into  the  palco — a  swnal  I  was  not  slow  in  obey* 
ing,  whisfierin^  iarM  nngrazmmtnti  into  his  ear  ;  at  which  he  nodded 
and  smiled,  tbra  firmly  replanted  his  arm  ofer  the  entrance^  gi^i^g^  • 
scowl  round  at  the  female  harfnes  standing  beside  him,  watching  inth 
eat-like  esgemess  for  the  slightest  rdaxation  of  his  yiffflanee  to  rush 
npwarda.  Obce  in  the  palco,  I  waa  better  off.  A  kind  hdy  shared  has 
seat  with  me.     I  could  breathe,  and  look  ronnd  me. 

Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  cardinals  were  yisiUe.  The  Gv^orian 
(diant,  in  which  the  Psdms  are  song,  had  begun,  and  the  lights^  fixed  on 
a  triangular  stand  near  the  altar,  were  bnmmg.  This  stand,  typical  of 
the  Trinity,  holds  fifteen  lights,  one  of  which  is  extinguished  at  tne  co»- 
dnaion  of  each  psakn.  Tms  usage  is  explained  by  sooae  as  aymbolising 
^  Prophets,  ^nio  were  persecuted  and  successively  put  to  death  before 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour ;  others  represent  it  aa  signifying  the  aban* 
donment  and  desertion  he  sufiered  from  all  his  disciples  in  his  last  hours. 
The  last  lifffat  is  not  extingnsshed,  but  withdrawn  behind  the  altar,  in 
allusion  to  the  Saviour^s  entombmeBt  and  subsequent  resmreation ;  iht 
Ten^ra  being  an  office  of  mournings  comnBemorating  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer,  the  darhness  of  the  honr,  and  its  triple  celehsatioBi  being  in 
allusion  to  the  Aree  days  dnrioff  which  his  body  remained  in  the  tomhi 
The  music  is  entiinfy  vocal,  ana  intensely  monotonous,  for,  by  some  un- 
explamed  etinuette,  the  organ  is  never  heard  in  the  presence  ii  ^e  Holy 
Father.  It  is  a  want  nothng  can  snpply.  No  pomp^  no  gorgeoos 
spectacle  can  compensate  for  tl^  absence  of  that  thrSlii^,  everwhelmiag 
Iwrst  that  carriea  the  sent  npwwds  in  a  mshing  tanent  of  delicuras 
harmoBy.  St  Cbeilis  if  said  to  have  invented  the  organ  in  a  montent 
of  ecstatic  iwpirBtieD.     It  ia  a  pwtty  legend,  aad  fidy  symhalises  die 
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heavenly  influence  that  instniment  posaeBses.  Bat  to  return.  Suflb- 
catedy  cramped,  and  confused,  it  seemed  to  me  the  Fsahns  would*  never 
end.  Impatirace  became  general,  and  eyervbody  around  was  perpetually 
popping  up  and  down  to  see  how  many  lights  remained.  ^*  Now  there!s 
only  two  left,"  I  heard;  <^now  there  is  only  cme."  As  the  moment 
approached  for  the  commencement  of  the  Miserere,  the  excitement  in* 
creased  tenfold.  Fresh  crowds  pushed  in  through  the  door,  determined^ 
coiite  que  coiite,  to  storm  the  barriers  of  half-fiednting  women.  Some 
retreated,  some  were  borne  out  insensible,  the  guards  coming  to  their 
rescue  ;  others  firmly  stood  their  ground.  Again  the  fight  began  with 
the  old  ladies  (now  rabid  in  their  desire  to  mount  the  forbidden  steps) 
and  the  chamberlain,  and  again  he  victoriously  repulsed  their  assault. 
All  the  lights  had  disappeared ;  evening  was  darkenmg  into  night ;  the 
diapel  lay  wrapt  in  a  dim  subdued  light,  the  audience  massed  into 
l^y  and  black  shadows ;  the  glorious  roof,  painted  by  Michael  Angelo, 
indistinct  and  misty.  ...  It  was  to  me  an  hour  of  solemn  communing 
and  awfial  contemplation,  met,  as  we  seemed,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
tomb  to  celebrate  the  cruel  abandonment  of  the  Divine  One,  surrounded 
by  typical  darkness  and  lamentations,  prefiguring  the  agony  of  his  soul, 
when  the  bitter  cry  was  wrung  from  him,  <<  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?* 

After  a  brief  pause,  the  lonff^drawn  notes  of  the  Miserere  echoed 
through  the  gloom — soft,  unearthly,  spiritual — sounds  as  of  celestial  souls 
suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  calling  on  heaven  and  earth 
to  listen  while  they  breathed,  forth  their  agony  in  plaintive  murmurs. 
Now  a  high  note  struck  on  the  ear,  thrilling  in  its  acnteness — aiiote  sug- 
gestive of  corporeal  suffering  from  an  incorporeal  being.  As  it  di^ 
away,  other  voices  took  up  the  wailing  strain,  breaking  off  like  the  first 
in  vague  melancholy  sighs.  Then  came  a  convulsive  thrill,  a  quivering 
shake,  in  the  sad  minor  key  in  which  the  whole  is  sung,  followed  by  a 
few  notes  of  delicious  cadence,  rich  and  flowing,  as  if  a  glimpse  of  heaven 
— an  angel  visit — had  for  a  moment  broken  the  spell  of  torture.  Brief 
respite ;  again  sounds  the  same  piercing  ciy,  and  again  it  floats  away 
into  unutterable  voiceless  chaos.  As  the  sad  strains  swelled  in  tearful 
modulations,  the  shadows  deepened,  and  night  came  to  shroud,  as  it  were, 
and  bear  them  in  her  sable  bosom  to  the  realms  above,  where  angels 
wept  as  they  listened,  and  all  the  glory  of  heaven  grew  dim  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  Saviour's  agonies. 

Still,  spite  of  the  exquisitely  touching  and  profoundly  devotional 
character  of  the  Miserere,  the  unaccompanied  music  becomes  after  a 
while  tedious  and  monotonous,  from  a  total  want  of  contrast  and  of 
melody.  On  the  whole,  I  was  disappointed ;  and  I  decidedly  consider  the 
effect  more  singular  than  beautiful.  When  all  was  over  came  the 
dreadful  crush  to  get  out — the  cruel,  irreverent  crush — as  dangerous  as  it 
was  intolerable.  I,  for  my  part,  was  completely  lifted  off  my  feet,  and 
found  myself  flung  violently  down  into  the  centre  of  the  Sala  Regia, 
where,  by  good  lu(£,  I  landed  safely.  The  hall  was  exactly  like  the  crush- 
room  of  an  opera,  for  the  Protestant  mob,  as  eager  to  get  out  as  they 
had  been  to  get  in,  forgot  all  decency  in  their  haste.  Shame  on  the 
foreigners  who  thus  desecrate  the  solemn  offices  of  a  Christian  Church, 
worshipping  a  common  Saviour,  commemorating  a  common  salvation 
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through  His  sufferings.  Shame  on  their  irreyerent  curiosity  and  stolid 
indifference  t 

To-day,  Thursday,  although  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest 
mourning,  is  considered  by  Catholics  a  devotional  festa  of  joyous  solem- 
nity, as  being  the  day  on  which  our  Lord  instituted  the  Eucharist. 
Mass  is  celebrated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  Pope  afterwards,  passing  in 
mnd  procession  through  the  Sala  Regia,  bears  the  host  to  the  Paimne 
ChapeC  and  places  it  on  what  is  called  "  the  Sepulchre" — ^namely,  the 
altar,  which  on  this  occasion  symbolises  the  sacred  tomb.  In  the  after- 
noon all  the  world  throngs  to  St.  Peter's  to  see  the  Lavandaia,  which  is 
arranged  in  this  wise  :  Along  one  side  of  the  transept,  terminating  in  the 
chapel  of  San  Processio  e  Martino  (the  gaolers  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
dunng  their  imprisonment  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  and  converted  by 
them  there),  on  a  high  platform,  were  placed  thirteen  men — priests,  I 
believe— dressed  in  the  most  curiously  antique  costume  imaginable,  look- 
ing in  the  far  distance  more  like  an  his^rical  picture  by  Giovanni  Bellini 
or  Francia,  or  some  other  of  the  early  masters,  than  any  creatures  of  flesh 
and  blood.  They  were  all  in  white,  with  high  conical  caps,  and  at  their 
back  was  suspended  a  magniflcent  piece  of  tapestry  representing  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Why  there  should  be  thurteen 
apostles  I  cannot  explain,  but  that  that  is  the  number  I  can  certify. 

After  being  pushed  about  for  some  time  in  the  crowd,  a  general  buzi, 
turning  of  heads,  clashing  of  arms,  and  echoing  of  heavy  steps  along  the 
marble  floor,  announced  the  arrival  of  his  Holiness.  His  throne  was 
erected  upon  the  altar  of  the  adjacent  chapel ;  and  here  Pius,  after  a  short 
delay,  appeared  on  a  level  with  the  mysterious  apostles,  who  really  outdid 
^  patience  on  a  monument"  in  rigid  immovability.  Vocal  music  burst 
forth  from  a  hidden  choir,  his  Holiness  the  while  laying  aside  his  outer 
yestments,  and  being  girded  by  an  attendant  cardinal  with  a  linen  apron, 
moved  towards  the  apostles,  followed  by  the  dignitaries  of  his  court, 
while  one  of  the  cardinals  chanted  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  the 
passage  describing  the  act  of  our  Saviour's  humility  now  to  be  comme- 
morated. The  ceremony  of  washing  the  apostles'  feet  occupies  but  a 
very  short  time,  the  Pope  lightly  touching  each  with  a  towel  (after  the 
attendant  deacon  has  poured  water  on  them),  then  stoops  and  kisses  them. 
Each  apostle  is  presented  with  a  nosegay,  which  the  monumental  effigy 
unaccountably  receives,  looking  all  the  more  quaint  and  moyen  dge. 

As  soon  as  the  Enelish  ladies  have  seen  one  foot  washed,  they  rush  off 
like  demoniacs  towaids  the  Sala  Ree^ia  in  the  Vatican,  to  secure  places 
for  the  Cena,  which  immediately  follows,  those  who  witness  both  oeing 
considered  to  have  achieved  a  real  feat  of  generalship.  When  the 
Lavandaia  was  over,  the  Pope  disappeared,  and  I  made  my  way  along 
with  the  vast  crowd  into  the  mighty  vestibule  and  up  the  Sala  Regis. 
A  more  quiet,  polite  crowd  I  never  beheld — all  oeing  anxious  to 
proceed,  yet  none  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour;  a  silent 
seriousness  was  expressed  in  every  face ;  they  remembered  they  were  in 
a  church,  and  that  we  had  all  met  there  to  celebrate  the  symbolical 
representation  of  a  Christian  mystery.  All  honour  to  the  Catholic  crowd 
after  the  painful  exhibition  of  the  Sistine  Chapel !  When  I  reached  the 
Sala  Regia,  and  rejoined  the  foreigners,  Babel-like  confusion  recom- 
menced ;  here  thousands  were  struggling  and  disputing,  and  rushing  to 
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and  fro  lake  bmcL  The  immense  hail  where  the  Cena  is  laid  out  wu 
crammed  to  suffocation.  There  were  the  black- veiled  ladies  in  endofled 
seaits;  noise,  folly,  and  ineverenoe,  as  on  the  preceding  day;  Swiss 
gaatds  trying  to  keep  die  peace  and  signally  fai^g  in  the  endaawMirs 
asid  distressed  Camerieri  and  bumptious  <^  laclies.  I  found  fii^pour  iu  Ae 
eyes  of  an  old  sergeant  of  the  Swiss  guard  by  addvessing  him  in  GerusB, 
who  fordiwit^  took  me  under  his  wing  and  pushed  me  on  imtil  I  was 
placed  doee  to  the  bar  separating  ihe  audience  from  the  space  appro* 
piiated  to  the  Cena.  Hiere  I  saw  capitally.  A  long  table  was  ^spreod 
with  ^nit  and  sweets,  and  elegantly  decorated  with  high  vases  of  flowen^ 
aupeib  pieces  ci  plate,  and  thirteen  statuettes  of  the  apostles.  Arooad 
sat  the  medieval  gentlemen,  who  by  some  miracle  alone  seemed  to  hsf 
been  removed  from  the  Basilica  below  and  placed  here.  The  Popa^ 
simply  dressed  in  white,  his  kind,  benignant  £aoe  beaming  witli  that 
placid  smile  peetdxar  to  him,  imoved  quietly  about  the  table,  wUhout  fivs 
or  effort.  I  remeoDbered  Abraham  and  the  an^k  as  I  looked  on  tbe^ 
heavenly  expression  of  his  eoontenanoe,  and  thou^t  tiiat  he  too  might 
be  wotiny  to  estortain  ^  an  unbidden  gueat"  uaawanss.  ^'The  servant  of 
4he  servants"  of  God  was  ibe  distingwisinng  title  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Popes  who  ever  sat  osi  Ihe  tfatone  of  St.  Peter^  and  Pius  is  really  worthy 
of  that  toochmg  appellatioo.  The  ceremonial  of  the  Cena  was  very 
simple.  He  first  bore  water  to  the  apoatles  in  *  silver  basin;  ihen,  after 
the  Bene^cte,  bishops  and  pniates,  advancing  fiooi  the  end  of  the  hall, 
presented  to  hbn  various  dishes,  which  he  handed  to  the  apostles,  pooriag 
o«t  fvmter  and  wine  at  intervals.  The  gentle  anxieiy  with  wfaieh  heanti- 
e^kttfced  Aeir  wants  was  inexpressibly  tondiing ;  he  was  evidently  wrufit 
in  mental  devotion,  and  was  only  aHve  to  the  outward  scene  as  fiur  as  it 
assimilated  with  and  asosted  his  thoughts.  Never,  when  eodMled  hy 
idl  the  gorgeous  pomp  of  his  splendid  court,  erowaed  with  the  triple 
diadem  and  glittenng  with  jewels,  had  the  Pope  so  mnch  impressed  flae. 

The  offioe  of  the  Tenebne  again  takes  place  this  evenii^  in  the  Sistiae 
Chapel,  when  ihe  dtar  is  divested  of  every  ornament  the  very  carpets 
and  hangings  are  removed,  the  Pope's  chair,  left  widiout  a  bac^  or  a 
asorsel  of  cloth  on  which  to  plaoe  his  feet,  the  akar  hung  with  hhuek,  the 
ensoAT  covered,  and  six  candies  alone  left  to  Kght  up  Sie  ddeftd  aoesM^ 
prefigporing  the  desolation  and  mourning  in  whid  the  Church  is  plun^ied. 
Kot  wishing  to  encounter  i(^e  crowd,  I  did  not  enter  the  Sak  Begia  until 
aa  hute  that  i  foond  it  almost  empty,  every  one  having  pressed  into  the 
portal  or  on  the  steps  of  the  Sistine  Chapo,  from  whence  the  soft  waihaig 
of  the  voices  floated  dreamily  in  the  air  above  the  ham  of  the  pent-np 
diousaiidfl  standing  between  me  and  the  cbotr.  At  the  opposite  extre« 
nuty  of  the  hall  a  waving  drapery  mdodated  before  the  door  of  the  Pan*- 
line  Chapd,  and  a  twili^it,  as  c4r  half-^isoemed  stars,  hanily  lit  up  llie 
■ni  nnMiidiiiBg  darkness.  Drawing  aside  the  curtain,  I  entered.  AH  was  ia 
die  deepest,  most  solenm  gloom,  save  the  altar  or  sepalehre  as  it  is  eaUed^ 
aroaad  ii^iich  knelt  a  dark  circle  of  almost  invisi^e  wonAnppers.  Bat 
that  iihmiinated  sepnlehre,  how  can  I  find  words  to  deseribe  the  dsadifig 
iq^endonr  with  which  it  bkaed  forth  ?  Never  did  die  hasMi  of  oma  nrare 
hcaveiy  symbohse  the  imasiortal  gloiies  of  the  divine  tomb  thaa  in  dna 
atopendons  mountain  of  glittenng  light.  Mounting^  to  the  lofiy  ceihi^ 
CKtendng  on  either  side  into  the  ghKMn  in  eireies  and  dbifeefli  and  f 
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of  «o«iitleM  fig;lit8,  liieie  it  rose,  a  ginunenng,  qinv^risg,  overwhelmiii^ 
moaBtaki  of  IvnglrtDeBB.    The  effect  was  thrilling.    Tears  rushed  into  my 

r,  and  Protestant  though  I  am,  I  too  kndt  in  the  dark  eirele  hesicfe 
glktenng  sepulchre,  and  remembered  with  awe  ihe  sacred  symbol 
that  rested  within  I 

Afterwards  I  descended  into  St.  Peter^s.  Hie  portals  were  throwti 
wide  <^)en,  and  a  few  pale  torches  planted  iip  the  central  aisle  made 
darkness  Yisible.  The  grand  skeleton  of  the  buuding  alone  emerged  from 
the  gloom,  vast  and  boundless  as  the  heavens,  but  a  hewen  unlit  by 
iBOon  or  stars,  and  wrapt  in  everlasting  ni?ht ;  the  clustered  pilasters,  die 
colossal  statues,  loomed  out  in  dim  masses,  gigantic  forms,  dreamy,  hkm^ 
loos,  and  vague,  feding  away  in  fathomless  <Sstance.  Here  and  there  a 
momestaiy  ray  of  light  glimmered  from  the  torches,  was  visible  for  a 
moment,  and  wen  faded  away  also  and  was  gone.  There  was  somedxinr 
quite  terrific  in  die  scene,  as  staading  under  die  eentral  cupola  I  looked 
out  on  the  blackness  around,  linking  the  mind  to  the  wildest  visions  of 
diaotic  gioom  the  imagination  ever  eowseived.  To  me  it  seemed  die 
very  v«stiMe  of  the  universal  tomb  grandly  symbc^ical  of  the  misery 
and  the  momiing  in  which  the  world  lay  prostrate.  Yet  was  hope  to 
spring  irmn.  that  tomb — precious  hope,  and  Kfe,  and  joy.  Even  in  tins 
utter  darimess  one  bright  symbol  cheered  the  Christiaii,  for,  concealed 
belRBMi  the  massive  pilasters  supporting  ihe  cup<^  a  flood  of  light  hurst 
fem  a  distant  altar,  the  ilkmiinated  sepulchre,  here  too  diining  like  a 
beacon,  and  beckoning  on  the  soul  Ihrough  the  dark  valley  with  the 
blight  hope  of  inuDortality. 

At  xaidnig^  we  went  to  the  ooBveot  of  the  Sacred  Heart  on  i^ 
PiQcian  Emi;  the  door  was  cautiously  opened  by  one  of  the  Frendh 
religieaae^  by  whom  the  convent — an  edacational  and  charitable  institu- 
tkm — ts  conducted.  She  scaniied  us  kmg  and  inquiringly  as  we  stood  on 
ike  threshold,  but,  knowing  my  voice,  «t  length  admitted  ns.  We  crept 
sofUy  into  die  church  by  a  side  chapel,  not  to  disturb  die  solemn  servioa 
whidi  had  already  commenced.  The  church,  a  large  and  weli-propcr- 
tioned  edifice,  was  dimly  lighted.  Many  worshippers  knelt  on  die  marble 
floor,  some  almost  prostrate  before  the  altar,  ouiers,  with  clasped  handa 
and  streaiKBg  eyes,  seemed  lost  in  prayer.  I  never  had  before  beheld  % 
seene  where  such  an  mbandom  of  rdigious  enthusiasn  prerailed;  the 
nndatghi  honr,  the  darkened  diurch,  the  afieeting  reootteetion  of  the 
awfoi  evient  which  they  had  met  to  commemorate,  seemed  present  witfi 
alL  Service  was  gmng  on,  but  no  word  was  spoken,  either  by  the  prieit 
or  the  eongingation — ^aot «  sound,  save  a  stifled  righ,  broke  die  silence. 
Belnad  the  high  and  eoBd  iron  bars,  forming  a  screen  between  the  hodj 
«£  the  chnch  and  die  ssnctnin  sanetorwn  of  the  high  altar,  seats  wero 
placed.  Presendy  a  daik-rdbed,  white-veBed  figure  glided  noiselessly  tn^ 
another  and  another  rapidly  followed,  each  taking  their  plaee  opposite  die 
akac  Now  m  group  woeU  emerge  horn  die  rsoess  behind  the  altar,  dien 
a  sii^  %«re,  and  again  a  whofe  duster  of  blade  forms^  passing  on  like 
a  vmioB  of  jhadowy  ghosts,  it  was  all  so  dreamy  and  nneazthly  t  more 
than  ooee  passed  my  hands  anran  mj  eye&  to  make  sore  that  I  wai 
annke. 

Sneh  was  the  number  •of  wfaito-veUed  snms  diat  w^nt  floating  by,  an 
hour  had  eJnpsed  before  iheyweeeaUeasemhkd.    The  front  of  the  alter 
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and  ihe  steps  had  ihen  become  filled,  the  richly-robed  priest,  his  face 
turned  towards  the  altar,  standing  in  the  midst.  The  awful  stiUness  grew 
at  last  positively  oppressive.  One  by  one  this  strange  sombre  throng  re- 
ceived the  eucharist,  bowed  to  the  altar,  and  retired  as  noiselessly  as  ther 
had  entered.  When  all  were  gone,  the  priest  turned  towards  the  kneeU 
ing  congreffation,  who  advanced  to  die  screen  and  received  the  sacrament. 
I  never  shul  forget  that  night ;  it  rests  on  my  memory  like  a  peep  into 
the  very  courts  of  heaven. 

Although  launched  in  the  midst  of  the  Holy  Week,  I  must  delay  no- 
longer  to  chronicle  a  happy  day  we  spent  last  Monday,  for  fear  th& 
glowinff  impression  on  my  mind  should  diminish. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Pineta^  or  pine  woods  of  Castel 
Fusano,  and  I  wished  also  to  see  Ostia,  out  of  reverence  for  its  classical 
associations.  I  do  not  care  what  antiquarians  say.  I  defy — I  throw 
down  my  glove  to  all  of  them.  I  can  read  Virgil  as  well  as  they,  and  I 
never  will  believe  that  .£neaB  landed  at  Porto  d'Anao,  or  anywhere  else 
than  at  Ostia,  where  the  localities  so  exactly  tally  with  Viml's  descrip- 
tion. So  an  excursion  to  Castel  Fusano  was  arranged,  mikh  was  to 
combine  the  delights  of  luxuriant  nature  and  classic  memories — ^food  for 
the  head  and  the  heart,  not  forgetting  the  poor  body,  which  was  cared 
for  in  a  laige  basket,  stowed  away  under  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  for  the 
ethereal  essences  of  our  immortal  being  would  have  cut  but  a  poor  figpixe 
during  a  lonff  summer  day  without  the  assistance  and  support  of  that 
much-abused  but  necessary  partner. 

We  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  otherwise  Ostiensb,  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius — one  of  the  most  picturesque  entrances  into  the  dear  old  city- 
flanked  by  the  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  standing  like  a  sentinel  over  the 
long  ages  flying  by,  and  the  high  turreted  walls  and  towers  beyond,  old 
enough  to  Imve  witnessed  Totik's  second  entrance  into  Rome.  And  now 
we  are  driving  along  Tiber's  banks  out  on  the  pathless  wilderness  of 
sreen,  with  nothing  but  the  white  mass  of  the  Pauline  Basilica  to  break 
toe  monotonous  lines. 

We  were  a  quartet,  S  again  standing  for  Sculpture  in  a  very 

pleasant  form,  and  K— -,  fresh  from  England,  and  C ,  and  T— — > 

all  young  and  enthusiastic,  full  of  fancies  and  wild  theories ;  so  well 
crammed,  indeed,  with  Virgil  and  the  graceful  legends  of  old  Greece,  we 
were  little  better  than  pagans  for  the  time  being.  We  first  began  by 
talking  ourselves  hoarse  about  architecture;  then  we  as  rapidly  di^ussed 
sculpture ;  and  at  last,  tired  of  talking,  settled  down  quieujr  to  look 
at  the  Campagna.  The  soft  morning  air  came  balmily  breaUung  acrosa 
the  aromatic  turf,  bearing  rich  odours  of  sweet  herbs.  Oh !  those  ever- 
lasting  long  lines,  there  they  are  affain — ^the  never-ending  battle-fielda 
I  had  so  often  traced,  and  of  which  the  Campagna  is  literally  a  per* 
petual  repetition. 

Below,  is  the  broad  open  valley  where  one  host  lies  encamped ;  above, 
the  steeoly-rising,  undulating  hiUs,  where  the  enemy  has  entrenched,  to 
be  scaled  and  taken  ere  the  &y  is  won,  and  the  audacious  Carth^nian^ 
or  the  savage  Gaul,  driven  back  j&om  whence  they  came.  Over  and  over 
again  the  same  scene  occurs,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Can\- 
pagna,  where  the  early  conquests  of  the  infant  state  were  most  fiercely 
<»ntested,  and  seem  actually  to  have  moulded  the  face  of  nature  to  its 
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variike  hnrnoor,  and  left  an  everlasting  impress.  The  son  shone  bril- 
liantly on  that  gracefblly  undulating  plain  leading  down  to  the  Hes- 
perian strand,  the  birds  shot  rapidly  across  the  verSiDt  ground,  and  the 
ckssic  Tiber,  along  whose  banks  we  drove,  curved  and  circled  in  many 
windings,  now  forming  an  island,  now  skirting  a  low  wood,  the  reedy 
sedges  rustling  under  the  overhanging  trees,  as  the  rapid  current  rolled 
fay.  No  snake  ever  lay  more  unquietiy  in  the  sun  than  did  that  broad 
TiYer^  writhing  and  curling  across  the  plain ;  sometimes  we  could  discern 
three  separate  curves,  the  alternate  strips  of  land  and  water  lying  terrace- 
wise  before  us,  the  broad  belt  of  tiie  Tyrrhene  Sea  capping  aU  like  an 
azure  zone. 

*'  How  beautiful !"  exclaimed  K ,  as  the  sea  first  caught  our  gaze ; 

^  it  would  be  worth  coming  from  E«ngland  only  to  see  so  exquisite  a 
view." 

On  the  gnaaj  green  expanse,  in  the  valleys  and  up  the  rifks  of  the 
hills,  grew  thousands  of  snow-white  stalwart  lilies,  shooting  up  from 
masses  of  waxy  leaves.  They  were  unlike  any  other  lilies  I  had  ever 
seen — ^so  mndly  beautiful,  with  a  certain  strange  look,  as  if  a  charm 
must  dwell  withm  their  delicate  cups,  and  that  miries  must  meet  under 
the  shadow  of  those  dark  leaves  on  moonlight  nights,  and  dance  in 
circlinfif  measures,  and  hold  toysts  with  their  sisters  the  butterflies  and 
the  bnght-winged  beeties.  Those  stately  flowers  could  tell  many  a  tale 
of  Oberon  and  Titania  and  tiieir  tiny  court,  under  the  moonlight  in  the 
still  summer  nights,  the  sound  of  the  rushing  river,  rolling  heavily  by, 
making  sofb  music.  Beside  the  lilies  grew  l£e  purple  Judas*tree,  shed- 
ding thousands  of  ruddy  leaves  to  the  breeze.  We  were  such  children 
we  jumped  out  and  filled  the  carriage  with  flowers,  assisted  by  an  old 
beggar,  who  sprang  up  suddenly  no  one  knew  where,  and  begged  us,' 
**  hj  the  tears  of  the  Madonna,**  to  give  him  a  bajoiccho ;  in  return  for 
which  he  wished  us  all  in  paradise — a  wish  in  which  we,  sinners  as  we 
were,  being  very  happy  on  earth,  profifnely  did  not  join. 

Sixteen  long  miles  lay  between  Rome  and  Ostia — ^the  very  vojrage 
ihe  *'  goddess-bom'*  ^neas  undertook,  when,  warned  by  tiie  god  Tilm- 
rinus  of  the  impending  dang^,  he  committed  himself  and  his  com- 
panions to  the  **  azure  current,**  calling  on  the  Laurentine  nymphs,  and 
the  '*  horn-bearing  river,'*  Father  Titer  himself,  to  receive  him,  and 
compassionate  his  misfortunes,  as  he  turns  the  prow  of  his  boat  towards 
Home  and  the  Arcadian  Aventine,  in  searcn  of  tiie  friendship  and 
alliance  of  old  Evander  against  the  fierce  Rutulians.  After  we  had 
wscomplished  the  first  half  of  the  distance  we  lost  sight  of  "  the  noble 
river  that  rolls  by  the  walls  of  Rome,"  and  entered  a  woody  copse. 
Straight  as  an  arrow  the  road  cleaved  those  low  trees,  until,  gradually 
descending,  at  last  we  emerge,  afW  many  miles,  on  a  lonely,  desolate 
region,  neither  sea  nor  land — sandy,  uncultivated,  barren,  in£cative  of 
sea,  but  with  no  sea  to  be  seen — a  repulsive,  melancholy  scene,  rank 
weeds  and  tall  reeds  its  only  verdure.  There  are  large  square  tanks,  or 
ponds,  covered  with  white  brine — salt-pits — in  the  same  place  where  they 
were  formed,  b.c.  121  years,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hber,  in  the  reign 
of  Ancns  Martius,  as  recorded  by  Livy.  The  road  runs  on  a  low  terrace. 
Between  these  ancient  marshiss,  filled  with  stagnant  water,  a  large  machi- 
enlated  tower  appears,  evidentiy  medieval,  built  by  the  warlike  Julius  della 
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Si»in^i«--poiie  aai  ivanwr— to  -defifiodi  the  ooasfc,  over  irUeh  #ar  tei- 
npine  «id  mm  bad  emefX  £or  oentoiiei.     This  old  towei^  abaading  «■& 
SMne  in  tbe  ngiy  aali^Nts,  and  a  few  wretehed  faoaseB  grouped  aboat  it^ 
is  Oatia:  a  ^ilague-slrioken  plaoa,  aorafare,  glooay,  and  «ad>  as  though  a. 
cone  reated  on  iis  name. 

K  >  wko  liad  jnat  arrifvd  irwn  Londoa,  vaa  wild  At  havng  Iw  it»- 
■Mutac  ideas  80  rudely  scattered.  <<  Wkat  T  oiied  he, '<  is  this  Oatia  ?-~tha 
cradle  of  Borne — the  haziiour  wheoe  the  ^  Daidaniaa  chief'  kmded— - 
wliere  he  won  and  wedded  lihe  daughter  of  the  Latin  king?  What« 
m  ! — what  a  shame  that  it  diould  he  allowed  to  sink  into  s^aA.  undig^ 
nified  ruin !  One  can  neither  see  the  river  nor  the  sea — ^ahominabie  !*' 
;  I  waa,  hj  experience,  somewhat  accustomed  to  these  disappoustmeirts, 
Italy  being  a  country  in  whibh  I  had  often  pbUosophised  on  Juliet's 
theme  of  <<  What's  in  a  name  ?"  This,  then,  was  the  once  beautifid 
AiiBoiiia&  i^oro,  girt  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea^  ^^  wbene  iBaeaa  descried  a 
spacious  grove,  tiinngh  wback  Ttberinus,  god  of  the  {^eaaaat  river 
Tiber,  with  rapd  wharfs  aisd  4|naudties  of  aand  diaookiunad,  biavte  Ibr- 
vavd  into  the  sea.  All  sronnd  wad.  overhead  vaxioas  htrds^  aeoBatonaed 
to  ^  hanka  mmd  duuonei  cf  Ihe  nver,  eharflaed  the  akiea  with  their 
sanga,  asd  Aafetemd  «p  aad  down  the  gniva.  Thither  he  conunada  bis 
mabes  to  bend  their  eoone  and  turn  their  picw  towards  lawL" 

^  AndwHs"  said  K ^  wfaobftdread  this  pasaage  from  Virgil,  *'  'tbe 

Lydian  river'  diat  akirted  Etrana'a  froatieis  has  disappeared,  the  gmvea 
are  oat  down,  the  biida  have  tamed  into  croaking  £rog%  as  noisy  as  if 
juat  traaaforaied  by  Latoaa,  and  otdy  the  diseoloured  salt  and  ijbe  a&» 
ofa^sng  sand  renudna.     I  inah  I  bad  not  ooaac." 

Bat  I,  for  asy  part,  MJoioad  to  aee  the  lapot  iden^fcified  with  Yiigii'* 
£ibled  hero,  hwvevier  changed  by  the  aooaaaiilation  of  aand  dnriag  «» 
aaany  oenturie^  aaad  Ihe  undeniable  fact  that  the  preaent  ^^pacae^cf 
Oatia  waa  nebuilt  by  ixr^gory  XrV«  at  a  dy»tance  of  more  than  a  bhIc 
from  the  ancient  dty,  which  had  become  a  void  and  «  min  by  th« 
Uoody  ivraaiona  of  4he  •SaraceBa.  One  therefore  looks  in  vain  Ibr  any 
ftagmenta  of  King  LatisBs'sold  town,  where  he  nded  in  quiet  and  ever- 
kaSng  peaee^  w&  its  stately  palaee  of  Picua  raiaed  on  a  bannked 
colamna,  aaoroBBded  by  its  awlui  wood,  and  containiDg  the  stataea  cf 
tike  aneient  kings  Italus,  and  Sabinus,  and  oki  Saturn,  <'  phuitcir  of  the 
vine,"  aad  doahle-£iced  Janus,  the  temple  where  the  vii^gia  Laviain 
kindled  the  bdy  alftara;  or  the  ancient  chns  on  the  banks  of  the  Sacred 
Steean^  where  tibe  aaUk-white  aow  fumowed  her  fitter  of  thirty  youngs 
Idling  on  the  verdant  bank.  Bcally,  aUowiag  for  *^  poetical  lieeaoe^"  and 
aith  all  poanble  re^yeet  &r  the  ieeiinga  of  Virgil,  I  do  diink  it  waan 
^aary  impertaaent  tUag  cf  the  newly-ourri^ed  iBaeas  to  begin  building  m 
eity  at  onoe,  without  even  asking  leave;  and  jo  good  old  iLii^  FatinBa 
aeeined  to  think  abo,  when  he  saw  them  mftrlang  out  the  valla  and 
tnncheB. 

The  CDoe  '^  fleaperian  atiand"  is  now  iahahated  by  ewaniB  cf  the  aaoat 
aapleaaant  b^ggai*,  draped  in  filthy  laga,  with  pak^  feverHStricken  £Ma% 
teifiag  a  aad  tale  of  the  savages  of  malaria,  always  peeuliariy  atiraetad 
by  a  low  shone  and  atagnant  water.  Theae  sqaahd  inhahi4a»tB  of  aaodena 
Oalaa  gathered  ronad  ua  aa  we  baked  by  the  aide  of  the  gate^  aader  the 
shadow  «f  the  fine  old  toirar.    A  havef eoted  Fsaacisoaa  Saac,  head^  «, 
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^Me£,  cnte  -wad  heggeA  too ;  and  troops  of  old  women,  ««  hideow  ai 
^baleful  Alecto"  when  the  rosefron  hell  to  tonaent  the  eoal  of  Anuito^ 
ckwtemd  coviidy  die  elamk*  distaff  in  their  hands. 

Sonaebow  or  other  a  elond  had   passed  over  oar  happy  »oiiiing« 

K ,  enthusiastic  and  impreasionable,  was  bknked  at  the  disappoiadK 

sDent  he  bad  experieoeed  at  Ostia.  I  pointed  ont  to  him  the  daik  luies  of 
the  distasit  pae  forest  looming  in  the  horison — a  tme  Mmnant  of  the 
pfifDeval  Lam-entiae  groves — ^imd  held  out  to  him  a  hope  tiiat  he  migkt 
disoover  eome  tree  aged  aad  venerable  eaongh  to  have  borne  the  goldcft 
hraneh  phicked  bj  iBneas  as  a  taiisTnan  by  which  to  open  the  aHsmntt 
tine  gates  of  Hades,  when  he  deeoended  with  the  Cumean  SyU  to  the 
dark  shores  of  Aeheroa.  S  ■  had  turned  vnaoeoanti^ly  pale  in  the 
mean  time,  and  we  were  fain  to  descend  from  our  **  Parnassian  heiglrts* 
and  attend  to  him.  He  was  seised  wsdi  a  violent  fit  of  convulsive 
trembling-'^he  prdade  of  an  attack  of  Roman  fever,  a  malady  firaaa 
which  he  had  saffend  severely  during  ike  winter.  How  I  dread  Bomaa 
fever :  It  is  the  most  iasiifioas  aad  moreleBtiog  seoorge  imaginahle ;  onea 
caught  it  IS  aever  lost,  ofitea  retaraiag  after  yaars  oi  Intet'atisswn.  Poor 
S  looked  like  a  ooi^se,  aad  pkeously  eatreaied  us  to  talk  ao  laoBi 

ahooi;  Virgil,  but  to  drrve  at  oaoe  to  Oastel  Fnsano,  to  give  Imn  a  dmnea 
of  finding  a  bed  wheve  he  suglit  fie  mitil  the  attack  mitigated,  whiek  ha 
aa8m<ed  as  it  would  do  in  abmrt  feur  hoars.  This  was  a  aaelaaeholy  act 
ia  4Mir  little  day-drama,  and  dwev  a  gloom  over  us  tSL 

The  road  from  Ostia  to  the  ferest  is  such  a  trade,  so  roog^  aadmggai, 
and  saady,  bonAemd  by  each  ditohes  and  holes,  it  would  he  impxaeteBable 
for  a  carnage  aay where  but  in  Italy.  TW  horses  eontriFed,  after  i»r 
awnse  effiiits,  to  drag  us  thvoagh.  At  oae  aMBkent  we  wave  hoisted  cm 
high,  then  dewa  we  deaoendedmto  1^  depths  of  a  mighty  rat,  joked  aad 
•kahea  to  death.  On  either  side  of  this  primitive  road  catoaded  hnciiiiaati 
naendosed  «om-fields,  stretohmg  away  towaids  ithe  woody  track  ve  had 
travarsed — a  rich  and  fertile  proi^eet,  exteadiBg  fer  away  to  the  feat  «f 
the  Aiban  Sfls,  when  many  towns  aad  tillages  dotted  their  purple  eides^ 
while  above  towerad  Ae  kfiaer  aMmntslas  of  the  AhrauL  Boanding  tha 
piae  wood  was  a  stagaaat  caaal,  whose  aawUesoaM  waters  had  bosomo 
an  aquatic  gardsn ;  g^;antie  xaeds  wasad  in  &e  fareeae,  overmaatliar 
tangled  masses  of  white  aad  yellow  water-lilies,  and  aieadow-eweet,  and 
thousands  of  sweetly-scented  flowenu  A  moment  aioca  and  we  were  aa* 
elased  wkhin  the  deep  shade  of  the  aslenm  piae  wood.  No  underwaad 
or  shrahs  broke  the  deheato  tor^  or  iaipededoar  view  of  the  high-knoltal 
tnmks,  shooting  op  so  hravidy,  nd  6i;9porting  die  xieh  masses  of  the 
mysterious  trees  whose  hranehes  murmmad  aad  and  soft  as  distaat  masie 
— hIow  whisperiagSi  as  it  anemed  to  ma,  of  far-off  i^ges,  whea  Eaiaaia 
ruled  the  woods.  Aa  axomatic  perfume  sceated  the  air,  the  aatural 
cense  Katora  flings  aroand  her  altam.    Yes,  thtf  piae 


Not  &r  from  the  esiteanoe  ataads  in  a  spacioas  opeaiiig  the  < 
vOia  halei^^  to  the  Chin  fesaily,  mteMstii^  as  the  fciaaer  siteaf 
Hiay's  Lanreatine  viia.  It  ss  a  residemse  and  a  fertrass,  the  aaid 
mpmn  pile  being  flanked  hy  tarrated  towars  aad  loopholes,  whife 
lises  a  eentnl  eveetioa,  at  oaoe  a  citadel  aad  a  belvidene,  «r  t 
fer  alloying  the  {Hospeet  and  dm  air.    Ia  osr  ciwflisedaga,  and 
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season  of  profoond  peace,  such  precautions  may  appear  absurd,  liut 
otuated  as  is  the  house  in  a  forest  so  near  the  sea,  exp^ed  alike  to  the 
attacks  of  banditti  and  pirates— gentry  that  in  these  latitudes  are  the  cer- 
tain accompaniments  of  revolutionary  movements — they  are  fiir  from  being 
unwise  or  ridiculous. 

S  had  now  become  very  ill,  and  our  first  care  was  devoted  towards 

propitiating  the  fattore,  or  steward,  and  obtaining  from  him  a  room  with  « 
pallet,  on  which  he  might  lie  down  and  load  himself  with  clothes,  in  order 
to  produce  the  second,  or  fever  stage  of  the  malady,  which  works  itself  off 
by  excessive  perspiration.     K  soon  accomplished  this  :  the  finttore 

was  gracious.     S  was  carried  up*stairs,  and  the  remaining  three  of 

our  merry  party  set  forth  to  explore  the  deep  woods -that  frowned 
around. 

Long  glades  opened  out  in  every  direction,  heavy  with  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  pmes,  whose  spreadbing  tops  glistened  blue  under  the 

ardent  sun.     K 's  fancy  could  run  wild  here,  for  we  were  amid  the 

undoubted  remains  of  the  primeval  Laurentine  forest,  worthy  by  its  beauty 
of  being  associated  with  poetic  dreams  of  the  ^neid ;  indeed,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  find  oneself  linking  every  opening  glade,  or  venerable  tree, 
or  overarching  bower,  with  some  well-known  episode  in  the  immortal 
poem.  The  graceful  legends  of  classic  Greece,  transplanted  from  their 
native  soil,  found  here  a  home  no  less  charming,  frdly  adapted  to  develop 
each  delicate  thought, — ^an  elegant  suggestion  of  that  rare  old  superstition 
ihat  deified  and  poetised  aU  tbeU;  was  lovely  in  nature. 

Before  the  casino  or  villa,  on  a  grassy  plain,  stood  an  altar  surrounded 
fay  the  encircling  woods,  a  fit  shrine  to  ricva  or  Faunus,  or  the  nymphs 
and  dryads  who  rove  witJiin  the  sacred  shade.  Here  on  the  velvet  turf 
die  priests  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  sylvan  deities  might  have  lain  on 
outspread  sheepskins,  and  slumbered  through  the  sable  night,  awaiting 
the  moment  to  commence  their  rites  when  the  Hours'  smny  feet  first 
trode  the  threshold  of  morning,  preluding  Aurora's  rosy  car,  when 
Memnon's  statue  gives  out  sweet  music.  Deep  within  the  depths  of  these 
nlent  groves,  the  cruel  liilus,  son  of  Creusa,  once  chased  the  silver  stag  of 
Sylvia,  reposing  in  the  underwood  of  myrde  and  laurel,  through  remote 
by-paths  and  long  winding  glades  impervious  to  the  sun. 

We  turned  into  a  lofty  avenue  of  ilex,  leading  by  a  broad,  straight 
way,  paved  with  lava  blocks,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  single  shrub  or 
tree  of  living  green  broke  the  peculiar  colouring  of  these  siused  woods, 
dark,  solemn,  and  mysterious,  the  distant  waves  softly  murmuring 
through  the  black  branches  that  cut  against  the  turquoise  sky  in  sharp 
hard  unes.  It  was  a  scene  out  of  another  world — a  perfect  solitude^ 
«ave  for  the  thick^coming  fsuicies  that  wreathed  a  thousand  imaginings- 
calling  forth  other  centuries  and  odier  races,  and  invoking  an  old  poetic 
fiiith  to  people  its  recesses.  We  did  not  talk  together ;  each  communed 
with  his  own  thoughts,  so  unreal  and  strange  was  the  solemn  enchant- 
ment that  surrounded  us.  The  ground  was  thickly  overrun  with  rose- 
mary as  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (the  delicate  blue  blossoms  loading  the 
dender  stalk),  flowering  Daphne,  wild  myrtle,  Venus'  plant,  and  other 
aromatic  herbs  and  shrubs,  perftiming  this  temple  of  the  sylvan  gods, 
whose  roof  was  the  unclouded  heavens,  upheld  by  countiess  ndlars  of  die 
yellow  pine,  opening  into  aisles,  and  naves,  and  shrines,  ana  sanctuaries 
of  unspeakable  beauty. 
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I  can  scarcely  describe  the  strange  fiuades  that  haunt  me  among  the 

Se  and  ilex  woods  of  Italy,  'where  a  funereal  vei],  beautiful  as  ni^h^ 
oends  oyer  the  radiant  £Bioe  of  verdant  nature ;  for  as  night  is  today, 
so  are  the  dark  shades  of  those  sombre  trees  to  the  bright  garish  colour* 
ing  of  other  forests.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  philosophy  in  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  the  strange  contortions  of  the  ouye,  gnarled  and 
knotted  by  the  growth  of  centuries,  has  been  instanced  as  displaying 
every  phase  and  development  of  human  passion :  the  grim,  morose  old 
man,  m  some  tree  bowed  with  age;  the  stalwart  saphng,  strong,  and 
fresh,  and  vigorous,  amorously  wooing  the  soft  breeses;  the  growing 
wrinkles  and  coming  anxieties  of  middle  life,  marked  in  the  aspect  of 
another  still  verdant  tree  that  yet  waves  alofb  its  ample  boughs  of 
bluish  green,  loaded  with  black  fruit.  £ut  for  my  part,  I  see  notlui:^ 
so  characteristic  among  the  southern  trees  as  the  ilex  and  the  pine^ 
formed  by  nature  aa  u  to  cast  dark  shadows  around  the  portico  of  a 
lofty  temple,  or  to  guard  the  hallowed  precincts  of  some  sacred  shrine. 
Dante  himself  must  have  been  sensible  of  their  picturesque  associations, 
when  he  represents  the  Harpies  as  wailing  among  the  branches  of  daric 
woods,  and  ever  and  anon  displaying  their  horrid  ftces  amid  the  leaves. 
To^y  there  was  a  heavy  signing  sound  in  the  wind  as  it  passed  over 
the  pme-tops  that  recalled  to  me  this  poetic  image.  A  mysterious  fear 
came  over  me.  I  would  not  have  plucked  one  of  the  branches  that  lay 
across  our  path,  for  worlds.  I  am  sure  blood  would  have  flowed,  and 
that  I  should  have  heard  the  melancholy  wailing  of  some  imprisoned 
spirit,  crying  out,  aa  did  Piero  delle  Vigne  in  the  <^  Inferno^"  "  Why 
pluckest  thou  me  7" — "  Perchi  mi  schianate  r 

We  turned  into  some  of  the  narrow  winding-paths  among  the  thickly- 
tangled  woods  of  myrtle  and  fragrant  laurel,  gloomy  holms,  fit  region 
for  ghosts  and  drowsy  night,  where  the  spirits  of  ttiose  unhappy  ones 
dying  of  .unrequited  love  might  wander  as  in  the  saUe  shades  of  Hades; 
Phoenician  Dido  haunting  tiie  shore  inhabited  by  her  lover,  and  the 
g^ty  Ph»dra  hovering  near  Diana's  neighbouring  grove^  where  Hippo- 
lytns  once  lived  beside  the  placid  lake;  and  Procris,  and  the  disconsolate 
Eriphyle.  Bright  wild  flowers  spangled  the  eround  in  this  fragrant 
shade — ^the  purple  anemone  sprunc^  from  Adonis'  blood,  waxy  cistuses, 
and  the  yellow  broom.  The  sun  bad  become  oppressive  in  the  broad 
avenue,  so  we  rested  a  while  in  these  dainty  bowers,  where  Feronia  and 
Herileus  tend  the  mazy  woods,  and  Flora  triumphs  in  her  verdant  home. 
We  remembered  it  was  within  these  lonely  wilds,  under  the  fitful  lig^t  <A 
the  pale  moon,  that  Virgil's  valiant  young  hero  Euryalus,  caught  in  a 
cruel  ambush,  was  overcome  by  the  Volscians,  and  fell  beneath  their 
swords,  "  as  when  a  purple  flower  cut  down  by  the  plough  pines  away  in 
death."  His  friend,  the  feuthful  Nisus,  cares  not  for  life  without  hun ; 
covered  with  wounds  received  in  defending  him  from  the  Rutulians,  he 
flings  himself  upon  the  body  of  the  youth,  and  their  souls  descend  united 
to  the  gloomy  realms  of  Pluta  Hither  Amata  rushed  when,  incited  by 
Alecto  to  oppose  Lavinia's  marriage  with  the  newly-landed  stranger 
i£neas,  she  counterfeited  the  enthusiasm  of  Bacchus,  and  woke  the  depths 
with  the  inspiring  cry  <'J7i9oeJ9accAt»/''  As  Echo  bore  afsur  the  sounds 
of  her  cries,  she  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Latin  matrons,  who  aban- 
don their  homes,  and  fly  forth,  wrapped  in  skins,  unbinding  the  fillets  of 
their  hair,  flourishing  in  their  bands  the  vine-dressed  spears,  and  bearing 
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UoEiiii^toxcbef,  wUd  lluj  tear  fironi  13m  wutunutfny  ping'^Hi  ■aJAeaed 
troop  tlMt  afaost  throogh  the  forest  wild  miptial  songs  eeMbrakuig'  tho 
annriiigv  of  Ao  Latin  maid  wi&iBBeae'  detested  lival,  RaftnliMi  Tunun. 
Bvt  tl»aol]teT  edioesy  sifent  let  so  aiaay  eeatuxKS^  were  aahtnkon  wvwy 
awe  by  tbe  ten  eookig^  of  the  tuztfe  doves  aad  the  dbar  elnTop  ef  the 
CBsadje  aaaong  die  leaves. 

Lov«l|7  aa  it  waa  to  wander  livongh  tihe  woods  and  spin  uauaaBibeffed 
ivKMS  aader  die  dassic  shade,  the  hour  waned  as  to  pvoeeedy  and  W9 
letamed  inter  the  augestie  avenue  leading  to  the  shon.  Beyond  the 
wooda  lay  a  sandy  belt,  o^ei-gniwu  with  low  fip-tvees ;  dMn  we  monnted  n 
ifctfte  ssid*hi]l ;  when  b^w^  doee  at  hand,  Ae  gktioni  ocean  broke  upon 
ns,  ita  arare  wnves  favealiBg  ever  the  yeliiyw  strand.  Ma^gnifieent  beyond 
iaMginatioD,  beyond  expression,  waa  that  bcont.  It  came  before  a»  like  n 
nevdb^-created  world,  glittering  widi  beams  of  golden  %ht,  danciDgy. 
^ecfnl, — ^wfaore  breathed  a  finer,  purer  air,  delSciona  bceeaes  from  the 
sheeny  expanse,  whose  deep  bine  waves  almost  pet  tbe  heavens  toshaoie. 
Not  a  rinple  bvoke  die  surlsee  of  the  ocean,  dte  water  jvst  breaking  ia  a 
ereamy  innge,  with  a  gende  InBing  sound,  against  die  tawny  shore. 
The  (uuk  Imes  of  tibe  Lanrendne  forest,  skirting  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  for 
hnndreds  of  miles,  stretched  £av  away  tevards  Ardsa,  and  along  the 
CiieiniHa  strand^  where  die  fuaed  endiantress  enee  weaved  her  magio 
fl|ieUs  under  tiieir  shadow. 

"^  Tins,"  cried  K y  ''exceeds  aEI  that  Ae  most  exuberant  finicy 

could  conceive ;  nay,  even  the  descripdon  of  die  greatest  of  poets  sinls 
into  a  pale  dxadew  oeside  this  gorgeous  realty.'* 

We  sat  for  a  while  under  a  shed  used  Inr  the  chareoal-bumers  ;  not  a 
eieatnfe  was.  visiUe,  not  a  sound,  save  toe  nppling  waves,  was  beard. 
Old  N^UBO  held  hia  court  to-day,  and  all  nature  eombined  to  do  him 
honour,  as  ia  tbe  bygone  dme,  when  Dolphin,  radiant  in  gold  and  azure 
sosJies,  bore  his  anuNrous  message  to  Anuihitritey  who  dwek  deep  in 
ocean's  caves^  i/idMre  coral  and  pearls  and  spariding  dbells  strew  the 
ground,  aod  many-haed  seaweeda  wave  in  the  bhie  depths.  C^  such  a 
day  as  diis  one  ni%ht  fimcy  ber  emerging  from  the  blue  depths  to  meet 
her  bsidegroom,  bearing  in  her  hasKl  the  sceptre  of  die  sea*!  attended  by 
troops  of  Tritons,  dieir  soundmg  ^ells  makiog  a  meny  mnn^  and 
flseorted  by  the  fidtyiil  ambassador  Dolphin — (soon  to  be  rewarded  by 
a  place  amoog^  the  stars) — seated  in  a  ear  formed  of  a  shell  whiter  then 
snow,  iiapel]i»l  by  purple  sails  swotted  hf  litde  Zephyrs,  the  golden 
wheels  jploughing  deep  furrows  on  the  surihce  of  the  waves^  whech  fiedi 
hack  be&re  her  path.  What  monsters  of  the  deep  coene  issuing  forth  in 
haste  to  see  NOTtune^s  wife !  There  were  enormous  whales,  and  Syrens, 
aad  Sea-Nyasphs  crowned  widi  filies;  and  Father  Oeeanus,  and  his  fair 
partus,  Thetis,  with  her  dripping  locks;  and  old  Neveus  aad  his  fifty 
daughters,  their  Bmos  veiled  with  aauie  hair,  n^  guard  the  shores  and 
steeams;  and  iHelus,  with  threatening  aspect  silendag  the  rebellious 
wmds;  aad  Galatcfl^  fiurest  among  the  daughters  of  the  main;  and 
Izi%  shoodag  ftrom  the  douds  widi  ecxpanded  wiags,  a  blaze  of  gl*sry 
aronad  her  head,  and  tike  many-hned  robes  of  dke  nnnbow  wrapped 
around  her — idl  coming  ferdi  to  de>  homage  to  their  futufe  Qneea. 

As  we  sat  in   the  chareoal-buraers^  hut,  Ibokiai^  alofog  the  coast 

tewasda  Arde%  K remembered  die  legend  of  Danae^  saved  by  the 

love  of  Jupiter  from  Ae  (Aades  of  Hadei^  and  wafiad  by  die  impetuous 
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Mtflk  wind)  ia  Aai  spoi,  wiMie  site  Ibanded  the  ooknoj  ndted  aUbevwmrib 
b)r  Tvnw^  tb»  ziTak  of  iEneas.  Nor  eoM  we  Ibi]^  tint  these  wsvet 
had  given  birth  to  the  Pathian  Queen,  bom  of  the  gfisteMig  sea^beoB^ 
•■d  Aai  to  these  Hespcraui  sbores  ake  was  first  wsl^  attemied  by  the 
lightly-stepping  Seasons  wreadted  wMi  frnt  and  Sowers,  asd  the  roey 
Hours  in  divine  attire  ministeiinig  before  her,  wSy  bright  with  divine 
keantyv  she  wandem  thsoogh  the  groresL  Oh,  Itally !  damiKng  daughter 
€i  die  SeuA,  lyi^g  like  a  gorgeous  floerer  en  the  oceoaV  MOie,  what 
'finoaa  dost  tfaofi  iaveice  by  huM  and  sea  r 

But  the  happiest  dreams  must  have  an  end ;  so  our  classical  rhapsodie? 
ipcce  TadeW  eadcd  by  the  discovery  of  the  hoar,  and — riuune  to  say,  spite 
ef  the  goddesses  and  the  nymphs^  and  the  winds  and  the  waves — by  the 

humiliating  &ct  that  we  were  very  hungry.     Even  K ^  who  ha!d  sat 

epdJrboiiiid  ia  a  sort  of  enchantment,  was  hm  to  eoniesa  *^  that  the  poor 
Hidy  called  loudly*  oa  the  merciless  spirit  to  hare  pity  on  its  waats*^ 
So  we  retamed  whidMr  we  had  come^  and  diseossed  our  Italian  meal  of 
wine  aad  finiit  and  cake  in  aa  upper  ehaaiber — a  most  musty,  aaeomfovt^ 

a&le  place  afber  our  Arcadiaa  seat  within  the  wood.     K went  to  locdb 

a£br  S  ■  ,  who,  though  eactrenely  ill,  was  determined  to  retam  to  Rome; 
so  he  was  brooght  down  and  pfaieed  in  the  carriage,  and  we  tamed  omr 
hadca  oa  ^  Laorentme  woodsy  and  dismissed  oar  Fegaaae  (having  ia- 
deed  been  ridden  ouite  savagely)  into  dreamland,  and  started  off,  quite 
sebercd  down,  on  m  rough  road  leadiag^  away  firam  1^  Ausoaian  coast, 
where  we  had  enjoyed  such  delideus  hem. 

A»  we  again  approached  the  fee  old  tower  at  Oitia  that  risea  so 
grandly  oat  of  the  surrouading  desolation,  other  recollections  occurred  to 
mm  very  aaftagoaistic  to  the  visionary  worship  I  had  been  paying  to  the 
Use  gods  of  raganism.  St.  Augastine,  the  prop  and  pillar  ^  the 
medieval  Churcn,  has,  in  Us  affectine  cosrfessioae,  irrevocably  connected 
his  name  with  Ostia.  It  was  here  tnat  he  landed  on  first  arriving  ia 
Italy  from  Africa,  ta  he  instracted  and  perfected  in  the  Christian  £nth, 
accompamed  by  hie  me^r  MonieSy  ef  whofti  he  has  Mb  so  iaterestii^ 
a  descriptm.  Afber  visiting  Rome  and  JSfilan,  where  he  waa  baptised 
by  St.  Ambrose,  he  desired  to*  retam  to>  Africa  and  devote  himself 
undivided  te  the  divine  service  m  whatever  pai&  the  providence  ef 
God  Bfght  appoint.  Again  he  ft)und  himaetf  at  Ostia  with  his  mother 
aad  fittfe  broSiher,  but  the  affectionate  pasent,  who  had  so  rejoiced  in  his 
oonversioo  to  the  faillh  she  had  aJwaye  professed,  waa  not  permitted  to 
accompany  him  further.  On  that  desolate  strand  Monica  (canonised  \rf 
tine  Romuh  Church)  neksned  and  died,  her  parting  admonitions  te  tfate 
firture  saiat  and  her  little  son  bemg  fiudtfaiy  detailed  is  '«the  Con- 
fessions"— touching  and  beaatifrd  pages^  descriptifve  of  die  calm  resigna- 
tion of  the  dying  Chriatiao. 

It  was  at  Oetia  Saint  Igaatias^  the  friend  of  F^ly^hrp^  and  widi'  him 

Ct  disciple  of  Saint  Johs^  kmdod  when  coming  from  the  fin^eff  East, 
biahoprio  at  Antioch,  te  be  massacred  in  the  great  f  lafian  amphir 
theatre.  A  foad  legend  telfe  that  ^natiua  had  seen  Ae  fiue  ef  oar  Lord, 
aad  that  he  waa  AekifaBt  whom  the  Divibb  One  eaibraeed  and  set  in  the 
midcile  of  hie  discipks,  saying,  ^  Of  suck  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven^'' 
When  Trajaoy  the  warlike  emperev,  conqueror  of  ti^  Scythiana  and 
Dadans,  visited  Antioch,  Ignatius  was  brought  before  him,  being  accused 
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of  Bediunng  the  people*  When  dedred  to  sacrifice^  he  replied,  ^'thit  all 
the  treesures  of  Trajan's  empire  would  not  induce  hhu  to  fersake  the  only 
true  and  living  God." 

«'  What  ti&est  ihou  of  God?"  cried  the  emperor;  ^^ihy  God  is  dead 
on  ihe  cross.     Our  gods  reign  in  Olympus/' 

Then  Ignatius,  much  moved,  replied : 

^*  Your  gods,  oh,  emperor  t  are  vicious  mortals,  and  as  such  have  iML 
Jove  is  buried  in  Canaia,  E^ulapius  was  shot  with  an  arrow,  Venus  lies 
in  Paphos,  and  Hercules  burned  himself  alive.  These,  great  Trajan,  are 
your  gods." 

So  Trajan  ordered  his  mouth  to  be  stopped,  and  l^atius  was  con- 
demned to  be  sent  to  Rome  and  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  as  befitted 
an  obstinate  unbeliever. 

Nor  were  pagan  associations  wanting.  I  remembered  that  it  was  to 
Ostia  Marios  fled  when  overcome  by  the  troops  of  his  rival,  Sylla.  Stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  Romans,  he  fled  alone,  for  aU  his  followers 
had  abandoned  the  now  aged  tyrant  A  nngle  friend,  Numerius,  awaited 
him  in  a  small  vessel,  which  amr  many  mishaps  and  chances  bore  him 
to  Carthage.  Who  does  not  remember  the  old  school-room  story  of 
Harius  receiving  the  message  of  the  Roman  governor  forbidding  him  to 
set  foot  in  Africa,  and  his  reply,  '^  Go  tell  thy  master  that  thou  nast  seen 
the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ?" 

Ostia  was  to  the  emperors  a  suburban  watering-place.  They  loved  to 
sail  up  and  down  the  Tiber  in  regal  magnificence,  the  whole  surrounding 
country  decked  out  to  do  them  honour.  Old  Claudius,  the  stupidest  of 
hoodwmked  husbandfl^  built  the  port,  and  amused  himself  by  loitering 
here  while  Messalina  dragged  the  imperial  purple  in  the  filth  of  Rome. 
Hither  her  accusers  came,  and  imparted  to  him  the  astounding  fact  that 
she  had  pubUdy  married  another  man;  to  which  he  replied,  like  a  fool  as 
he  was,  *^  Am  I  an  emperor  ?' 

And  in  the  old  times,  too,  there  were  brave  pageants  at  Ostia,  such  as 
.  when  Paulus  ^milius,  after  his  conquest  of  Macedon,  and  the  capture 
of  King  Perseus,  landed  there  with  his  royal  prisoner.  Then  was  the 
stout  old  Roman,  who  had  driven  all  Greece  before  him,  carried  up  the 
Tiber ''  in  a  royal  galley  of  vast  size,  rowed  by  sixteen  tiers  of  oars,  deco- 
rated with  Macedonian  spoils,  consisting  not  only  of  beautiful  armour,  but 
of  tapestry  and  such  Idnd  of  works,  which  had  been  the  property  of  the 
king,  while  the  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  the  multitudes  that 
poured  out  to  do  him  honour."     So  vnrites  pleasant  livy.     Such,  too,  as 

on  that  day ^but  I  have  done.    I  feel  I  am  again  off  on  my  Peg^us  on 

quite  another  tack,  but  surely  one  that  will  carry  me  as  feir  as  ever  did 
uie  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Laurentine  forest. 

In  good  sooth  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  garrulity,  and  be^  my  reader's 
pardon,  especially  if  chance  has  not  led  him  to  Italy,  and  ne  know  not 
the  delight  of  turning  over  the  significant  stories  of  the  past,  and 
pondering  on  their  memories.  We  were  a  sad  and  sober  party  returmng 
nome,  along  the  same  road  we  had  traversed  with  such  glee.     There  was 

poor  S shivering  with  fever;  K tired  to  death,  fest  asleep; 

C hummine  a  dreary  tune  ;  and  I — I  was — as  I  fear  you  will  have 

thought  me  all  ue  day — quite  lost  in  the  clouds  of  the  past. 
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It  is  with  veiy  deep  regret  we  find  that  our  anticipations  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  so  frequently  expressed  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magaiine,  have  been  verified  with  a  degree  of  systematic  duplicity 
eren  surpassins^  the  worst  days  of  a  Mettemioh.  After  every  loophole 
for  escape  had l>een  dosed,  Austria,  much  comforted  by  the  example  of 
Lord  John,  plucked  up  si:^cient  courage  to  throw  the  onus  of  the  war 
upon  us,  and  has  plainly  given  us  to  understand  that  she  will  naught  of 
it.  Who  that  has  read  the  fable  of  the  oyster  and  the  lawyer  but  will 
find  a  parallel  [in  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Hapsburg.  They  have 
swallowed  the  oyster — t.  e,  the  Danubian  Principalities — and  we  are  sadly 
afaud  that  the  Allies  will  find  themselves  compelled  to  employ  very  violent 
measures  eventually,  before  they  will  disgorge  their  prey. 

Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  true  to  herself  or  to  her  king, 
and  we  can  hardlv  regret  that  it  is  so.  She  has  ever  been  a  troublesome 
finend,  and  her  afiiance  could  only  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  much 
humiliation,  which  we  Englishmen  are  not  the  people  to  endure,  even  if 
so  many  of  our  ministers  would  like  John  Bull  to  eat  ''humble  pie.** 
But  we  can  leave  time  to  effect  the  cure  in  this  instance :  P^nissia  is 
gradually  sinking  from  her  lofty  position — she  is  becoming  a  by-word 
among  nations,  and  the  state  which  a  Soldateska  built  up  may  yet  be 
destined  to  perish  by  the  sword. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  remainder  of  Germany  ?  Our  diplomatists 
appear  to  have  ignored  every  .German  eleinent  save  Austria  and  Prussia. 
And  yet,  at  this  moment,  there  are  resources  lying  ftllow  whidi  might  be 
made  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us,  were  we  inclined  to  give  the  qmdpro 
quo.  In  the  May  number  of  the  New  Monihfy  we  showed  tiie  com- 
ponents of  the  German  Army  of  Confederation,  and  in  the  present 
number  we  propose  to  draw  attention  to  the  forces  which  the  lesser 
German  regents  could  bring  into  the  field,  if  they  were  once  disposed  to 
act  eneigetically. 

A  certain  Napoleon,  called  the  Great,  had  the  talent  to  ferm  a  Rhenish 
Confederation,  which  proved  to  him  of  the  most  material  assistance  in 
his  campaigns.  By  cleverly  playing  on  the  jealousies  and  self-interest 
of  a  parcel  of  princes  most  different  in  religion  and  policy,  he  contrived 
to  form  them  into  one  compact  whole,  and  found  among  them  many 
friends  who  adhered  to  him  through  good  and  eril  repute.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  King  of  Saxony  among  others,  whom  the  Coneress  of 
Vienna  punished  so  severely  for  daring  to  permit  private  fiiendahip  to 
outwdgh  the  interests  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  Why  could  not  tiie  same 
i^fiances  be  brought  to  bear  now?  In  what  do  1808  and  1855  so 
greatiy  ctiffer,  that  we  might  not  purchase  (it's  an  ugly  word,  but  the  real 
one)  the  valuable  assistance  of  troops  now  wasting  their  enei^es  in  acting 
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as  polioemen,  and  putting  down  beer  commotions?  Those  mistaken 
notions  which  appear  to  have  sprung  up  from  a  morbid  feeling  for  peace 
at  any  piice,  hare  hitherto  caused  us  to  refrain  from  drawing  other 
nations  mto  the  contest^  forgetting  the  while  that  their  yitality  is  im- 
perilled more  ibaa  our  own^  We  oertaialjr  take  tVee^oods  th»  gods  pro- 
Yide  us,*  and  when  a  Quixotic  monavch  offm-us  his^ troops  grcUis,  and  we 
lend  him  a  couple  of  millions  in  the  same  disinterested  fashion,  we  feel 
as  if  we^had  done  a  good  stroke  of  business.  But  such  is  not  the  way  in 
which  a  war,  more  epecially  with  Russia,  must  be  carnedwOn.  Necessity 
will  compel  us,  ere  lone,  to  count  up  our  friends,  whedter  interested  or 
disintareitedt  and  the  longer  we  dehy,  the  grealeivirill  be  tfa*:  pace  we 
diallbave  to  pajr. 

Weare  not  singidar  in  thaae  Tiewa,  aa^wiU  hiras^.bji an  extoot  we* 
I  to/make  from  a  p^McpoUishedat.Stockhabay.oa&ed  tfa&  Svenska 


*<  Now  that  the  sun  of  spring  ia  beginning  to  mdioHr.  8iiow,.aiid  burstr 
ibe  ioa  winck  miohainaanr  seaa^  the:  WeirtemPoweMf  wiUaflswedhr  renew 
tUr  ampMk  to  the  Northern  States  to  joia  theie  aUiaoce.  mil  they 
swMed?  Will. the  Sing  of  Sweden  and-Nbrway^.whid  by  tbe^  fnndar- 
mcAtal  lawaakmehas:die  ridbt  todaelare  war,  bretJ^  the  nsmtalily  he^ 
hMihithenko  nunntaiaed?  'i^ia  it  a  questioA  of  imveBsa*  iapertaaoe: 
for  the  future  of  (mmeamtryf  wiikdit  our  ggreniQiMita  OMut.  £m^  in.thfr. 
midst  o£  diffiaultiee^  daagm^  and  oaprioe.  The  WesUm  Eowers  lame 
alieady^alteched  Saidiina  to*  their  cause;.  8h»  haa  sent. 1^000  men  ta 
the  eastern:  mU  of  war.-  Thftsame  Bowenhane  striving  to  gain  Portugaly, 
whioh  can^oidy.  offer  them  a  stiU  smaller  numbev  of  troeps*  If  England! 
imd  Fxanee  are  iaalring  sueh.allies,  wfaati  adFentag^a-would  iheyr  derive 
from'  hamg  Sweden  and  Norway  on  their  8id%.aUe  to  throw  very  con^ 
atdescaUe  foroes  on  the  side  of  the  Baltio  ?  Qur  assistance  would  be 
of  eqieoial  serrioe  to  England^  when  she  possesses  at  this  moment  no. 
army  to  send  to  the  Baltic,  nor  can  she  form  one  ;  and  in  our  fletiUIa  she 
would  find  that  qpecies  of  maritime  arm  so  neeesaaiy  for  oripplin^  the 
BnssianB.  Fxaoee,  toe^  would  have  60,Q00  men  at  her.  disponticm, 
whom,  in  the  efvent  of  our  mgfc^aaiialanee,  she  would  be  compelled  to 
asni  to  thenorth* 

^^OuRsituatieA  is  not  that  of  Sardinia  or  Poitii^^  althongjlii there  ia 
aDme  zesemblaace  between  the  population  and  mihtaxy  fonees.  Wie  era 
net^  Uke.them»  at  a  gieat  distance  from  the  seat'of  wax;  waaxanet,  lika 
Sanlinia»  enolQeed  b^eot  two  mat  pvotooting  Powersy.noi^^like  Portii^ 
sal,  situate  at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  under  the  sdgiB  of  aa  impeiung: 
ntig.  Our  situation  has  more  analogy  with  thati  of  Auatcia,  Ube^  her, 
we  are  ekwe  tothe  gi»at  enemy,  far  from  our  great  Allies;  we  should  be. 
tke^si;.aiid  prohsUy the  last,  te  bear,  the bnraen  of.  the  wwr*.  Austria^, 
who  caa  bmig  into  the  field  200,ODQ  meii^  for  whom  the  piesentr  war  isi 
a  vital/question,  as  her  nwst  preeiousrcomwieroifll  advaatami  her  relir- 
gJNWS  and  political  indepeadenoe  are  at  stakei — Austri%»who'hae  on  her 
ligbt  Tttdiey  for  an  ally,  and  onheivleft.  Eraaee^reedy  to  send  aiuBnkiT* 
able  army  to  her  aid  through  Germaay,— ^iistiEiahesitatea  abeiitdsawing  i 

the  swoxd^  aad  is  usii^  her  utmeat  efiertraaato  termiaate.  thetcontest  by.  | 

aegotiationa,  and  we^  for  whom  the  famoua  Foar  Pomte  pnseat.  aeajsoe: 
any  inteaeat  ■for  whom  the  war  hae  no  settled,  ohjeet^-are  expeoted  to 
h«l  onnelveainte  it^Uiadl;  I . 
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<<We  «y«4l»t:tlie*ti«r  bM  oodifiiiite object  as inr.fli-weifaBcoD- 
.Qeimd.  But  -wcmid  not  Ae  vwwksDing  of  .Ronla  be  ttf  gieat  efiet  ^4111 
idieikitaffe<of  Sweden  P  fHmbilenly,  if tdiig  !wettk»iiu]g'i8«biOi^it«bout. 
But  the  flnntt  Poimn  nre  -vot  ^yet  vgreid  on  -ihiB  pcmlt.  wbatiieee- 
•iiftioiie  Jawe  \faMrn  :£aiaied .?  Ab  taigias  the  qoBBiioa  iiemains  eent  tbt^  ^^ee 
me (OQ  41  HHa-of  rumsftaiDty.  Ab  lone  «  the*Qfeat  Pbwen  dwve  'utt 
-m^mA  i%u  &  nkfinitfve  seltlinieiit«of  die  'Etnopeoa  balanee,  our  lunion 
-wi4h  Ifaetn.in  AefioHun^war  'wouid  enlf'be  a^sapportigiTinttoa  pBticgr 
.Mlnrf  «haimB  dmpouifale  .to  ioBnae,  and  of  mo  wivBatage  ^  as.  We 
ttMUiiiutilAifd  io^ziiii>iO:giNataati]ik* 

^Mo:;  beferetbe  tfifoe  CfaBnit  Powers  .«t  slflnt  have  dsoided  Msohitel^ 
Ito  depiivB  ilw8ia>i»fTimpogfamt  tenstoneiy^etdo  not  belies  tbat  S^vredm 
OMigbt  to  »ffife  up Aat  state <of  peeee  axid  seoantywbiDh  .-she  enjm^ 


leeDgniMd  Inrtbe  twhideof  Earape,  e^n*^     , 

and  blessed  bj  the  peoples  of  the  united  kingdoms.  It  is  not  7«t 
known,  and  probably  we  shall  not  be  infomBsd  for  some  time^  how  fiir 
the  Allies  have  resolved  to  dismember  Russia.  Even  if  Austria  were  to 
give  the  Allies  ithttt  jnmed  (oo^peiatbnibr  >which  dtey  ihave  waited  so 
long,  it  would  not  then  be  certain  that  this  dismemberment  would  be 
declared  a  necessary  condition  of  peace.  Might  not  other  "means  be  found 
which  would  equally  satisfy  the  imomr  df  all  porlifiB  ?— ^^ttdwliem  jfaould 
we  be  in  such  a  case?" 

The  arguments  employed  bythe'Swedes  axe  gopd,  and  may  be  applied 
equally  to  Grermany.     tinless  we^can  offer  the  smaller  German  princes  a 
^^uarantee  that  they  run  no  risk,  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to 
join  us.    But  such  guarantee  could  be  affiurded  by  a  French  army  on  the 
Rhine.     The  real  truth  i%  Austria  dare  not  engage  in  the  contest.    At 
the  present  moment  she 'is  compelled  to  send  Radetzky  very  considerable 
reinforcements,  for  the  whole  of  Italy  is  smouldering,  and  the  fire  may 
burst  forth  at  any  point.     Hungary  is  quiet,  it  is  true,  but  Poland  wtu 
yet  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  her  oppressors ;  and  we  believe  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  smaller  German 
princes  if  we  like  to  bid  for  it.    'The  great  bugbear  of  Russian  influence 
is  decidedly  exaggerated.     The  princes  may  be  on  ihe  side  of  the  Czar, 
but  the  people  is  not :  iaad  tlie  ndlitary  iu'theee  states  are  veiy  different 
from  the  Austrian  Soldateska.     Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  govern- 
ments, the  troops  are  constantly  on  furlough,  and  Jience  a  feeling  df  fra- 
ternisation with  the  people  is  largely  kept  v^.    1848  taught  us  what 
dependence  the  smaller  regents  could  plaoe  in  their  troops;  and  we  feel 
confident  that,  were  we  to  make  a  bid,  the  English  government  could 
secure  the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  'to  itiieir  eide.    It  is  not  our 
business  to  point  out  the  rewards  that  should  be  OflBsred — we  leave  those 
to  abler  heads  than  our  own-^but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  showing 
where  a  very  large  accession  of  strength  may  be  acquired,  and  if  the 
fnopormeasuras  are  taken,  arfbreign  kgion  maybe  easilv'Obtained  far 
'saperior  to  'the  spasimens  -now  to  be  seen  at  fiel^land  ana  Sheomoliffeb 

Tlst  ^smmes  df  ihe^miiller  Germsoi  pfinees  atoooUeotivety  known  m&Kt 
fbe  tifle  of  ilie  Army  df  Confederation ;  but  it  is  highly  ptoiniUe  <duifc 
^his«^la}^tfaingof  2>eaee'mNM be disac^red  imaiedQately^on  ^Acotrtibuwili 
iif  agenend "Wttr.    Henoe 'H  will  be  desivaUe  for  us  to  togttrd  4he <dtf- 
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finrent  Bmaller  states  of  Germany  as  independent  of  each  other,  and  gife 
details  of  the  organisation  of  iheir  armies  without  reference  to  die  Bond* 
Thb  Bavarian  Asmt,  in  its  strmgth,  takes  the  third  place  among^ 
ihe  armies  of  Germany.  It  is  now  sufficiently  large  to  finrm  an  inde- 
pendent corps  in  any  war,  and,  conseqaently,  possesses  yery  coDoderaUe 
importance.  The  results  of  ihe  year  1848  naTe  proved  highly  benefieial 
to  this  army.  It  was  not  only  connderably  aogmented  in  that  year 
(each  in&ntry  regiment  by  a  battalion,  each  caTalry  regiment  by  a  sqiiar 
dron,  and  the  artillery  by  a  horse  regiment),  bnt  also  greatly  reformed. 
Discipline  was  more  stringently  regaraed,  and  connderable  attention  paid 
to  the  education  of  the  officers.  The  troops  were  exercised  r^eatedly 
and  renewed,  and  all  tiie  manceuTres  rwly  of  Tslne  in  war,  and  not 
merely  for  parade^  are  now  kept  up  sedulously.  The  unmistakable  benefits 
of  all  these  changes  are  already  very  perceptible,  and  the  troops  are  in  a 
great  state  of  efficiency. 

The  Stavf  is  composed  of— - 
1  Field-nuffshal 
4  Generals  (includinff  1  master  of  the  Ordnance) 

11  Lieutenant-generals 

32  Major-generals 

Quabtebmasteb-Gsneral's  Staff  : 

1  Qoartermaster-general 
1  £ieutenant-general 
3  Colonels 

8  Lientenant-colonels 
6  Majors 
15  Captains 

Ikfantbt. — The  infiuitry,  at  the  present  time,  is  composed  of — 
1.  Sixteen  regiments  of  the  line,  each  =  3  battalions,  each  battalion 
=  6  companies.     The  latter  composed  of — 

4  Officers 

3  Under-officers 
14  Non-commissioned  officers 
8  Musicians 
8  Pioneers 
178  Bank  and  file,  or  808  combatants 

The  battalion  contams— 
1  Major 
1  Adjutant 
1  Battalion  soigeon 
1  Assistant-sorgeon 
1  Quartermaster 
1  Ensign 
1  Battalion  drummer,  and 

5  Companies,  or  1009  combatants 

The  whole  48  battalions  of  the  line  would,  therefore,  contun  48,432  men, 
of  whom,  during  peace,  two-thirds  are  on  furlough.  The  armament  oontists 
of  a  percussion  musket  with  bayonet,  24  men  in  each  company  carrying 
Thouvenin  rifles,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  soldiers  have  short  tide-arms. 
The  uniform  consists  of  trousers  and  tunics  of  light-blue  cloth  witii 
Tarious  collars  and  £euung8,  a  long  grey,  very  good  doth  cloak,  and  a 
small,  low  leather  casque  with  a  black  woollen  crest  The  accoutrements 
are  white. 
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2.  Sbdia«wiir  battalioii%eachbattali<m==:6  compaDW^  Eaehoom- 
pan  J  is  made  -up  of — 

4  Qffioen 

14  Under-ofloen 
3  Buglers 

2  Pioneers 

158  Bank  and  file,  or  181  combatants 

The  bftktalion  oooaitts  of — 

1  Staffoffioer 
1  Adjutant 

3  Snxs^ns 

7  Auditors^  quartermasters,  &o. 

1  Ensun 

1  Stanou^ler,  and 

5  Companies 

altogeiher  amountiDg  to  909  men ;  whence  the  whole  body  of  chasseurs^ 
on  a  foil  war  footing,  would  amoont  to  5454  men.  The  chasseurs  wear 
the  same  miifbrm  as  the  line  (except  that  the  collars  are  light  green), 
and  are  now  armed  with  rifles,  though,  till  yery  recently,  there  was  no 
distinction,  strange  to  say,  between  them  and  the  line,  although  such 
magnificent  shots  could  be  drawn  from  the  Bavarian  Alps  and  the 
Spessart 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  infantiy  consequently  amounts  to 
53,886  men  on  the  full  war  complement.  But  as  there  are  no  reserves 
or  dep6t8  in  Bavaria  (the  Landwehr  forming  merely  a  civic  guard),  not 
more  than  40,000  could  be  sent  into  the  field,  which  is,  certainly,  a  very 
considerable  number  for  a  kingdom  like  Bavaria.* 

Cayalkt. — 1.  Two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  each  re^^ent  of  3  divi- 
sions =  6  squadrons  (in  war  a  dep6t  will  be  established).  Each  squadron 
has  4  officers,  16  under-officers,  3  trumpeters,  and  135  privates;  or^ 
altogether,  158  men.     The  whole  regiment  is  made  up  of — 

1  Colonel 

3  Staff  officers 

6  Sm^ns  (1  veterinaiy) 

1  Ee^ental  adjutant 

9  Auditors,  gcmsmitlis,  Ac. 

1  Staff  tnunpeter,  and 

6  Squadrons 

amounting  to  956  men ;  or  the  two  cuirassier  regiments,  on  the  full  war 
complement,  1912  men. 

Tne  cuirassiers  are  generally  very  tall  and  powerful  men,  mounted  on 
strong  North  Crermanliorses.  Their  principal  arm  is  a  long,  straight 
sabre,  and  each  man  lias  one  pistol.  Tne  imiform  consists  of  a  Hght-blae 
tunic  and  trousers  with  a  red  stripe,  breast  and  back  cuirass  of  polished 
steel,  steel  helmet,  and  white  horseman's  mantle ;  and  they  are  very  fine« 
looking  soldiers. 

2.  Six  regiments  of  chevau-l^gers  of  similar  strength  and  formation 
with  the  cuirassiers;  or,  altogeuer,  36  squadrons  on  the  war  footing 
=:  5736  men.  They  are  mounted  on  native  horses  very  compactly  built, 
wear  dark-green  tunics  with  red  facings,  trousers  of  the  same  colour  with 
broad  red  stripes,  helmet  same  pattern  as  infantry,  with  white  plume, 

*  At  the  time  we  are  writing  a  verj  large  augmentation  is  taking  place. 
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•adramtomedfiiilha.flalire  aadonlKae.  Tfaaj  tan  mmUmtkibn&m^  wad 
distbgoiflhed  themselyes  greatly  in  aU  the  campaigni  in  ifUflh  tiie  Bi^ 
Tarian  troops  were  engaged. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  oaTaby,  withont  depdtB,  i%  oonae- 
qaently,  7650  men.  By  great  exertions,  7000  of  these  might  be  em- 
ployed in  an  eztenial  campaign. 

Thx  Abtoxert. — In  addition  to  the  ordnance  and  two  laboratoiy 
companies,  the  artillery  is  made  up  of  2  regiments  of  fisot  and  1  regiment 
of  horse  artillery.  Each  regiment  of  foot  artillery  has  6  batteries  of 
heavy,  and  6  batteries  of  light  artillery,  eadi  of  8  g^uns ;  or,  altogether, 
96  guns. 

A  battery  or  company  has,  including  officerv,  1B3  men.  In  addition 
to  these  12  compames,  each  artilkry  leguaent  has  3  companies  of  for- 
tress artilleiy,  amounting  to  621  men,  .and  oontains  altogether,  without 
transport,  2231  men. 

The  hQrse:artilkfy  regiment  has  4  batteries,  each  of  8  guns,  .with.^ 
total  atresigth  of  816.men,  indudi^g  officers,  tlms.made.qp : 

1  Stiff  officer 
1  A^^iufa^nt 

.3  6UXM0IIB 

7  Aumtors,  quartennaaters,  &o. 

1  Eliiaign 

1  Stsfbu^er 

4  Companies  or  batteries 

The  total  strength  of  the  Bavarian  artillery,  inclusiTe  of  .the  fortsass 
artillery,  laboratory  companies,  &c.,  amounts,  on  a  full  war  oomplament» 
to  6642  men,  of  whom,  m  case  of  need,  4100  men,  with.224  guns,  could 
march  into  the  field. 

The  materiel  of  the  artilleiy  is  excellent,  though  not  particnlaxly 
elegant  The  native  horses  are  small  and  ugly,  but  strong  and  per- 
severing.  The  uniform  consists  of  dark-blue  tunics  and  trousers,  wifli 
black  collar  and  facings,  infantry  helmets,  and  dark-grey  cloaks. 

The  EifGiifBEBS. — In  addition  to  the  stafl^  Bavaria  possesses  1  engi- 
neer regiment,  also  performing  the  duties  of  pontonniers.  It  is  divided 
into  8  companies  of  127  .men,  or  1026  conibatants,  much  resembling  the 
artillerymen  in  dress.     The  regiment  is  thns.made  up: 

1  Colonel  3  Thisigns 
46taff<rf&eet8  1  Staff  bugler 

2  Adjutants  8  CompaiuBS 

There  are  also  2  sanitary  companies,  each  containinfl^  5  officers,  1  bat- 
talion surgeon,  18  under-officers,  3  buglers,  179  rank  and  file  »»>  206 
men,  or  together  ««  412  men. 

The  total  streneth  of  the  Bavarian  army,  in  a  lull  war  complement, 
all  corps  being  calculated,  will  amount  to  72,567  men. 

In  a  fi)reign  war  might  be  employed — 

Infantry 40>000  i^en 

Cavalry 7,000  „ 

Artillery   4,100  „   with  224  gmis 

En^eers 800  „ 

Sanitary  oompanies 412  „ 


lotaL..., 52,312 jBCDtWitlLOBt tmhL 
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Baring 'peace,  *1ihe'Ba7Bmn  eenxxj  is  divided  into  2  corps  d'arm^  each 
•ontBining  2  dirisions  of  infantry  and  1  of  cavalry,  with  the  requisite 
nnmbeF  of  gmiB. 

Remarks. — 'Serviee  from'^1  to  27  in  the  line,  from  '27  to  40  in  -the 
zeserye.  In  addition,  there  is  a  universal  Landwehr,  ^th  lialnlity  to 
■erve  up  to  tiie«60th  year, 

THE  BBSXfS  MHT. 

'This  -army  has  abo  been  considerably  angmented  -smce  1848,  snd 
greatly  improved. 

TRE-fiTAVF-: 

1  General 

7  Lieutenant-genends 

^6  Mqorigeiiaais 

SlVGIlllSJUi  iDSFABTMENT : 

1  C!olond       •) 

2  Staff  officers  VEDgineer  division 
2'Ofiptains      J 

1  Captain  (cavaliy) ") 
1  Ditto  (infantry)    V  Tactical  department 
4  lirst4ieatenantB  j 
10  Guides 

Infantbt. — On  a  war  footing,  "Saxony  has  4  infiBintry  brigades  and  1 
brigade  of  chasseurs. 

1  InfanJtry  BattaUcn  :  1  staff  officer,  1  a^utant,  1  ensign,  1  battalion 
signalist^  14  officers,  68  under-officers,  16  signalists,  872  rank  and  file 
^eluding  64  tirailleurs),  8  carpenters  «»  982  combatants.  - 

1  Chasseur  Battalion:  Staff-as  above,  18  officers, 20 upper  chasseurs, 
20  signalists,  872  chasseurs,  8  carpenters  «=  1001  combatants. 

1  Infantry  or  Chasseur  Brigade :  1  chief,  1  bri^dier  (colonel  or 
major-general),  2  adjutants,  1  brigade  fourier,  1  brigade  signalists  4 
.iofartry  or  ehaasenrbattaliiMMi  =-=  8988,  or  4009  eombatants. 

The  total  strenglhtyf  the -SaExon  in&Dtnr,  ezelusive  of  4  infimtryraad 
1  chasseur  battalion  as  reserve  =  20  battalions,  with  19,741  eombaAants, 
^mhum  18^000  could  be  'brought  into  the  field.  The  Baxon  infantry 
wears  a  wsMom  greatly  at^ariaBce  wiA  the  oilier  German  troops,  and 
lOOt  psffiioiilarlv  handsome.  tOhe  tunios  are  gieen,  with  lighVbhie*  collars 
and  cuffs,  light-bfaie  trouBers,  and  'liltle  low  caps  af^  the  Anslriaai 
^atian.  The  cha»aiira  wear  dark^gresn,  *with  black  collars.  They  are 
armed  with  percussioned  muikets  -andbayoneta:  2  undes^offioers  and  16 
ibaiUeum  in  each  company  with  Mime  rifles. 

iCa^TJajSK  iseompoaed  of  4^1i^t  legiments,  1 'Of 'the -guards,  eauhtif 
5  squadrons. 

1  €quadron:  4  afficets,  18  naderHJffioers,  8  trampeters,  138liorBe- 
men  =  158  combatants,  154  horaes. 

1  dRegiment:  1  cohmel,  1  ataff  officer,  1  adjutant,  1  ataff  seigaant- 
1  staff  tmmpeter,  6  ^oadrons  «-=  795  combatants,  with  772 


Total  strength  of  the  cavalry  3180  combatants,  with  8088  horsea. 

AvrBLOUUDT.-— d  hot  artiUery  regiment  of  3  brigades  or  lOfaatteries 
(1  6-pounder,  2  IS-poundeors,  2<de^tbaltena%'aBd  2  priooipBl  pcAa),  1 
horse  brigade  of  2  batteries. 
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1  Qrdnfliioe  and  artaMB  oompaw^  2  ummmi&my  1  dnef  paric,  1  depAi. 

The  Foot  ArtSlery  Regkneni  (without  park  and  depSt) :  1  colondy  3 
staff  <Aoer8,  8  adjutants,  6  batteries  with  38  gans  =>  986  combatants. 

Brigade  of  Horse  ArUBery:  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  2  batteries 
with  12  guns  »>  346  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  artillery,  without  paric  or  depAts  =»  8  batteries 
with  60  guns,  and  1332  combatants. 

FiOHSBBSd — ^The  pioneer  and  pontonniM*  divisbn  contuns  250  com- 
iMtants;  the  pontoon  train,  on  8  war  cnnqilwnent,  225  men,  with  408 

The  commissariat  train  company  contains  3  officers  and  559  men. 

Sanitabt  Company  is  made  np  of  4  officers,  19  under-officen,  3 
signaUsts,  220  men. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Saxon  troops,  without  resenres  and  depAts, 
will  amount  to  24,750  combatants,  with  50.  guns,  of  whom  about  20,000 
could  be  employed  in  an  external  campaign. 

Remarks. — &ix  years'  service,  with  sdbstitution;  three  years' 
Usually  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  army  is  called  out 


Staft: 


6kiixrai..Stavf: 


THE  HANOYXBUN  ABMT. 

1  Field-maishal 
1  General 

8  lieutenant-generals 
10  Major-generals 

1  Lieatenant-general  as  chief 

2  Staff  officers 
1  Captain 

7  Officers 

Infantbt. — 8  infiuitry  regiments  (1  guards  and  1  corps  de  ganie), 
€aeh  of  2  battalions  or  8  oompanies,  1  guwds  chasseur  battafion,  8  light 
battalums  of  4  companies. 

1  Line  or  Light  Infantry  Company:  5  officers,  14  under-offieeM,  3 
musicians,  188  rank  and  file  (10  tiraiUeurs)  —  210  combatants. 

1  BaiiaUon:  1  lieutenant-colond,  1  major,  1  adjutant,  1  staff  enngn, 
1  battalion  drummer,  4  companies  «»  845  combatants. 

1  Regiment:  1  colonel,  1  staff  officer,  1  staff  enrign,  1  staff  fourier,  6 
musicians,  2  battalions  =>  1700  combatants. 

1  Light  Battalion :  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  major,  1  adjutant,  1  staff 
ensign,  1  staff  fourier,  1  battalion  bugler,  3  musicians,  4  companiea 
s=  849  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  inCemtry,  without  resenres  (120  men  to  each 
battalion),  20  battalions,  or  about  17,000  effectiyes. 

The  infantry  are  equipped  and  dressed  exactly  after  the  Prussian 
model.  In  llhe  line,  the  under-officers  and  tirailleurs  have  Thouvenin 
rifles  with  bayonets ;  the  remainder,  muskets.  All  the  light  infantry  are 
armed  with  rifles. 

CAVAI.BT. — 6  regiments  (1  garde  du  corpsV  1  guard  cuirassiers,  2 
hnssar  (1.  guards),  2  dragoon  regiments,  each  ot  4  squadrons. 
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1  Squadron:  5  officersi  14  noa«0(Hnmi88ioned  officers,  4  tnimpeteni 

117  men  =  150  combataDts. 

1  Regiment :  1  eommandanty  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutanti  1  staff  ser- 
geant-major, 1  staff  orderly,  4  squadrons  =  605  combatants* 
.  Total  strength  of  the  cavalry,  8630  combatants. 

The  Hanoverian  cavalry  certainly  possess  the  best  materiel  to  be  found 
in  Germany.  The  horses,  all  reared  at  home^  are  excellent.  The  men 
aie  volnntaiy  reoniits  bom  the  peasant  olnoscCi  who  sin  an  agreement 
£nr  eight  years.  When  they  go  on  furiongfa  during  ttiat  penod  they 
take  uieir  horses  with  them. 

Abtillsbt  (English  pattebk). — 1  artillery  brigade,  oontaining  2 
oon^anies  of  horse  artillery,  2  battalions  or  7  companies  of  foot  artillay, 
and  a  laboratory  company.  The  two  horse  companies  contain  2  horse 
batteries^  the  7  foot  companies  3  9-pounder  batteries  and  16-pounder 
battery,  as  well  as  1  siege  park,  1  ammunition  column,  and  1  depAt 
ooinpany. 

m^  of  tke  Artillery  Brigade:  I  major-general,  6  staff  officers,  4 
adjutants,  1  staff  pyrotechnist)  8  gunners. 

A  S'pounder  Foot  Battery:  5  officers,  19  non-commissioned  officers, 
3  trumpeters,  116  gunners  ^=  173  combatants. 

A  S'pounder  Foot  Battery :  6  officers,  19  non-commissioned  officers, 
8  buglers,  165  gunners  »  192  combatants. 

A  Haree  Battery:  5  officers,  19  oon-commissioned  officers,  3  bngleis, 

118  gunners  =175  combatants. 

T^  strength  of  the  artillery,  6  batteries  with  36  guns^  and  1118 
combatants. 

Ehqinsxb  Covps.^Cadre:  Staff,  with  pioneer  and  pontonnier  com- 
pany. 

1  Cot^qpany:  4  officers,  8  under-officers,  2  buglers,  83  men  =  97 
combatants. 

The  Corps  without  Beserve:  I  colonel,  1  staff  officer,  1  adjutant,  197 
men,  and  1  Birago  pontoon  train. 

Total  strength  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  without  reserve^  about  22,000 
men,  with  36  guns,  of  whom  18,000  could  be  employed  in  an  external 
eampaign.* 

THE  WmTBMBEBG  TftOOPS. 

1.  GsNXBAL  Staff  : 

6  lieutenant-generals 
10  Major-generals 

2.  Quabtebxasteb-Gshsbal's  Staff  : 

1  Major-eeneral 
1  Staff-officer 

6  Captains 

7  Lieutenants 

3.  Enginsbb  COBFS : 

1  Colonel  « 

1  Staff  officer  (belonging  to  Qoartermaster-general's  staff) 
6  Captains 
S  Lieutenants 

*  The  infimtry  has  been  recently  greatly  angmented. 
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4.  BmnDDi'Ccvpianr. 

Infantby. — Eight  regiments  of  2  battalionr  or  €  oompaiiieBy  -mAi  'a 
<<tliK3pliBaiy'MaBpany. 

1  Compamsf :  A  offioefs,  21  'ean^cxmnniaaioiied  (ffieen,  'B  nnuieisni^ 
195  men  (including  2  cafpentaw-and'BS  UwiHfeuHr)  ^  228  eombatvitg. 

1  SaHuUmi :  lljcttalfon  WNuuMuidmit^  1  staff  cffioeK,  1  Bdjutaut^  1 
:3ifle-officer,  i  tettalion  drammer,  4  eoDipanies  «  697  oombBtants. 

1  .Rxipmmt:  1  leginwntal  couDHBidaiit,  1  adjatsnt^  1  .staff  feoikf, 

Total  strength  of  the  infieintry,  14,376  effeetires. 

She<sxB6aitiy  xare  aiuied  ivttn  pet^cussiODed  'mittketB  'aad  iMjnuuif ISy  *tfao 
iindllsnB  widi  nflsa.    The  biiglen«kR>  carry  nraskets. 

Cajvaxmsm — 1  m^imSaxm  tif  gnaids,  4caTalry  rsgimedtB  of  4*sqiUD3roa|, 
jmd  i  icoariirrdivisum  (anny  ^poliiae). 

1  SQUodroM-:  '4  'offiaoiS)  '-84  nDnxoonmussiaiied  officersi  4  tmo^iafeBiBy 
188  men  =  170  combatants. 

1  iHt^itiuHii :  1  wgiuHiifcd  (aommandanty  1  '^taff  ifficer^  1  ao|titenty 
I  rifle  ofiBoer^  1  staff  trumpeter,  a  «teff  ^fenrier,  4  sopiadrcn^s=WD 

Total  streoffth  of  cavdiy,  16  aqaadrens  ==  SM9{oaoahataiitB,  They 
JVB  .-mnsd  mmi  eafbans,  adbiee,  vnd  phtofa.  T]rey  -are  tdllj'powacfal 
men,  and  their  horses,  which  'aodtain  u  groat  aAuhituiB  of  Antb  Uoofl, 
wpfB&t  toOih^ii  vWliMni. 

Abtillsry.— The  reg^ent  of  artillerjr  ^  dnided  <into  'S^hotas  liat- 
{talians  "with  i7  iMMens. 

1  Battery:  4  officers,  18  non-commissioned  officers,  1 6 upper  guuimfs, 
4  trampafesBS 'Or  haghn,  117  gunaers,  2  offieers,  7^  8  non«ecmmiis- 
sioned  officers,  79  to  85  train  sddiers  =  250  combatants. 

Total  stiaDgtfa  w£  Hie  aitiBBry,  7  batteries  wHh  42  gtms,  md  1764 
combatants. 

TEke  'gana  are^mnneipaUy  Ij^^ponnders  and  'I^pomoer  huwltsexs,  and 
ezceuenil' 


are  ezceuenily  worked  in  tne  field. 
PionBDUi.<-^l  ifiomBk  'company  of  4  officers  and  171  iiien'-»175 

Total  strength  of  the  troops,  19,000,  with  42  guns,  of  whom  I6;00D 
in&ntry  and  2500  caTrfvy^eaoldbe  emplored  in  the  field. 

Remarks.'^Sa  years'  service,  with  substitution;  liabUilyttD  aerro  in 
the  three  bans  of  ihe  Landnafar^iaittaiiiiiig  32  years  of  age. 


THE  TBD0P8  OF  BAIXEK. 

Infaktry. — 1  grenadier  and  8  fine  infantry  regiments,  each  of  2 
battalions  or  8  companies,  with  1929  effiKtires;  2  fusdier  battalions,  each 
of  4  companies,  or  970  combatanta;  1  irhaffmur  battalion  of  3  companies, 
with  532  effectives  «»  10,223  men,  without  dep6t. 

Cavauiy. — 3  regiments^  of  4  squadrons,  each  of  800  men  as  2451 
men.  ^ 

ABTinuanr.— ^1  regiment  of  4  Toot  batteries  and  1  ihoae.faattery  <»  40 
guns,  with  1700  men. 

PlonssRS. — 1  company  of  pioneers,  with  1  fiiiago  pi«t<wi«  oAmtitkj  Mid 
255  men }  1  usoomany  of uuDdnaBce  wftrknwiii 
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Total  strengtli  o£  the  Badan  tn<y^:^''^\&fiOO.vmD^,wSoLi^  gaxi8,  of 
whom  about  J3,00O  oonld  he  employ^  in.  thai  fialcL.  Sinee  thexsateBtaphe 
of  XS49  iheaa.  tsoops  have  heaa  entinlj  xeoigfaiiteciy  uid.  ana.,  noir  oa: 
the  Prussian  modeL 

Remarks. — Six  jeass!  senrioe^  two.  of  tbam.ini  tha.-  sasam:  euhati- 
tution. 

THE  TR0OF8  OF  ELEOTQIUI..  HSS8K  {WKOmUJi  KaOSDmi^. 

Infantbt. — 4  regiments  (1  guards),  each  of  1548  men,  in  2  bat- 
talions or  8  Gsompanies,  I  ohasgauz  batta]iomo£  IXO^  mLl  fusilier  bat- 
talion of- 711  effeotiTea  —  7301  oombatanta.. 

Cayaiat. — 2  Hessian  regiments  of  7  squadrons,  1028  efiEeotvnaai 
2  squadrons  of  cuirassifiia  (in  peafi%  I  diTifioii«  gaida  du  corps  instead), 
mth  300  combatants;  18  men  anny  gendaEmaiie«:» L95Q oomhatantai 

Akitlleby. — 1  regiment  of  2  6-pounder  foot  batteries  and  1  haraa 
battery;  1  ammunition  column  =»  718.  menj  1  pkmaar  compaHiy  with 
94.men  «=  812  combatants. 

Total  strength  of  the  Electoral  troops,  11,800  men,  with  3  battarias; 
or  19  guns,  of  whom  about  10,000  coula  be  saaiinta  the  field* 

Remarks, — Sendee  from ,  the  twentieth,  to  the,  thirtirtii  yeai:^  in  two 
leyies :  substitution. 

ZHB  TBOOea  OF  BESaEH^DABVSTADT:  (fBIKBBIAN.  BAaSVSS). 

lNrA]TT&x.i--2  brigades  "»  4  regiments,  or  8'  battalidws  of.  8  eompaiMes 
=araa4Imen. 

CAYAiJuc.r~l.  regiment:  chevaurl^geifl^  of.  drdivisioiia  oa  Gaqnadrona 
==K  1404xnen^ 

AffTnj.r.RY- — 2  companies  of  foot  artillery-  of  12.  guni,  1  company; 
of  horse  artillery  of  6  guns,  1  company  of  artillery  train  ^^.847  matt. 

PiomsEBS. — 1  company,  with  half  a  pontoon.  txaiiH.  ani  about.  120 
men*. 

Total,  strength  of  the  Hesson-Daimstadt  tioopsj  10,^8  mm,,  with 
18  guns,  of  whom  about  9000  could  take  the  field. 

Btmarks.T-^xsi  years'  service,  witlusubstitation ;  two  of  thou  reserve. 

IfABaAU. 

Ihfanxbx. — 7  battalions  of  4  companiea  =»  6745  man. 
Artillery. — 2  companies  of  516  men,  and  12  guns. 
PlOB£EB8.«^-^6  men. 
Total  stxength,  7317  men,,  with.  12  guns. 
Bemarks. — Six.  yeazaf  servioa^.  with  aubstitation. 

BBUKSWICK.  (PRUSSIAN.  PAXZBBF,.  BI«AOK.  UKIFOBM^^ 

Infantby. — 1  regiment  of  2  line  and  2.Laodw0hr  battaiiops, .  1  ImiU- 
taKon  of  giiards. 

Cavalby. — 1  regiment  of  hussars  of  2  squadrons,  and  2  aquadroas 
Landwehz. 

Together  amounting  to  4857  men*. 

Abtilleby. — 302  man,  with  12.gnns. 

Total  strength,  5359  men,  with  12  guns  (including  ih&entimmiUlia),. 

^^narik.~Seven  yeara'  secvioe^  indiiding  two  yaaasi  resaDw:  sub- 
stitution. 
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iaCKLSHBURO*8CBinsiaN  (PBUSSIAN  PATTSRH). 

Inpantrt. — 1  erenadier  battalion  of  4  companies,  965  men ;  2  mus- 
keteer battalions  of  4  companies,  1866  men ;  1  light  battalion  of  4  com- 
panies, 628  men. 

Catalry.— 1  reriment  of  4  squadrons,  and  629  men. 

Abtillebt  akd  Pionbebs. — 654  men,  with  16  gnns. 

Total  strength,  4752  men,  wiih  16  guns. 

Remarks. — Six  years'  senrice :  substitution. 

MECKLEHBURO-STRSUTZ   (PRUSBIAH  PATTERH). 

Imfantry. — 1  battalion  of  4  companies  =  718  men,  and  359  men 


OLDEHBURO  (PRUSSIAN  PATTERN). 

Infantry.— 4  battalions  of  5  companies  (indnding  1  rifle  company) 
»  2280  men. 

CAYAiiRY. — 3  squadrons «»  410  men. 

Artillery. — 2  companies  of  369  men,  and  16  guns;  14  men 
ordnance. 

Total  strength,  3673  men,  with  16  guns  (including  reserve). 

Remarks. — Six  years'  service :  substitution. 

THE  SAXON  PBINCIPALITIBS. 

The  contingents  of  the  Principalities  are  made  up  ezdudvely  of  in- 
fantry, and  form  the  so-called  ^'  reserve  division"  of  tne  German  Federal 
Army,  although  it  is  probable  this  arrangement  would  be  destroyed  in 
case  of  a  general  war.  Smce  1848  these  contingents  have  been  greatiy 
improved,  by  introducing  Prussian  organisation.  The  colour  of  the 
untform  is  green,  but  otherwise  they  beiur  a  great  resemblance  with  the 
Prussian  soldiers.' 

The  several  contingents  are : 

Saehsen-'  Weimar. — 2  battalions  of  infantry  of  about  1000  men  on  the 
war  establishment  In  case  of  need,  a  third  battalion  (reserve)  of  1000 
men  can  be  formed. 

Saxe^Coburg  Gotha. — 2  battalions  of  infantry  =  1266  men,  to  which 
may  be  added,  in  case  of  need,  a  reserve  battalion  of  800  men.  The  total 
strength,  on  a  war  complement,  would  therefore  be  about  3300  men. 

Sachsen-Meiningen. — 1  battalion  of  5  compames  on  a  war  footing 
«B  1142  men. 

Saxe-Altenburg, — 1  battalion  on  a  war  footing,  induding  reserve, 
about  1400  men.  In  case  of  a  foreign  war,  these  four  Saxon  duchies 
could  furnish  an  infantry  corps  of  from  6000  to  7000  men. 

The  three  Anhaltine  Principalities  bring  into  the  field  about  4000  men, 
including  reserve,  divided  into  3  battalions,  and  reorganised  since  1849 
entirely  on  the  Prussian  model. 

The  two  Principalities  of  Reuss,  including  reserve,  about  900  men,  in 
1  battalion. 

The  two  Prindpalities  of  Schwartibuig-Rudolstadt  and  Sondershansen 
together,  including  reserve,  about  1500  men. 

The  Principality  of  Waldeck,  1  battalion  of  800  men,  among  them 
ezoellent  riflemen. 

The  Principalities  of  Lippe  Detmold  and  Schanmburg,  induding  re- 
serve, about  1300  men. 
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The  Prinoipalitj  of  Lichtenstein,  including  reserye,  about  83  men. 

The  Landgraviate  of  Hessen-Homburg,  including  reserve,  about  350 
men,  in  2  companies. 

The  total  strength  of  all  these  contingents,  forming  the  reserve  division, 
including  reserves  and  dep6t8,  would  amount  to  16,000  men,  about 
12,000  of  whom  could  be  employed  in  a  foreign  campaign.  They  are 
excellently  drilled,  and  in  a  good  state  of  efficiency. 

The  free  towns,  Hamhutg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  have  the 
only  contingents  in  Germany  composed  of  volunteers.  They  fiimish 
about  3500  men,  infSuitiy,  including  reserve,  and  469  dragoons.  They 
are  after  the  Prussian  pattern,  and  excellent  troops,  as  they  are  principally 
soldiers  who  have  served  their  time  in  other  armies. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  the  contmgents  which  Holland  and  Den- 
mark should  furnish  to  the  German  Army  of  Confederation.  Either 
those  kingdoms  would  unite  with  Germany,  and  then  bring  their  entire 
armies  into  the  field,  or,  in  the  other  case,  they  would  hold  bade  their 
contingents.  In  1848  and  1849  Holland  did  not  send  a  single  man  to  take 
part  in  the  Schleswif-Holstein  campaign,  though  portions  of  even  the 
smallest  German  contmgents  were  omiged  to  march.  It  would  he  absurd 
to  calculate  on  any  asnstanoe  from  Denmark,  where  the  soldiers  are 
severely  punished  for  evincing  the  slightest  feeling  of  partiality  for 
Germany. 

If  we  recapitulate  the  strength  of  all  the  troops  of  the  various  states 
which  they  could  frumish  at  short  notice  for  a  foreign  campaign,  without 
weakening  the  necessary  garrisons,  dep6ts,  and  reserves  at  home,  we 
shall  have  the  following  satisfisu^ry  result : 


State. 


Cavaliy. 


Engineen,  Ac 


QmiB. 


Bavaria 

Saxony  

Hanover 

Wirtemberg  

Baden 

Hease-Cassel 

Hesse-Damiftadt < 

Kassan 

Mecklenboig-Sdiwerin . 

„  StrelHz 

Oldenlmrff , 

Bnmswidk 

Saxe- Weimar   . 

„    Coboig  Gotha.... 

„    Meiningen 

„    Altenburg 
Aimalt  Dessau .. 
„      Kothen.. 


si 


Bemboig 

BSofReuss.. 


PrindpalitMS  < 

„  Schwartzborg.. 

The  Two  Detmolds 

Waldeck 

Hease-Hombuxg 

The  four  Hanse  Towns 


40,000 

1S,000 

13,000 

12,000 

10,000 

8,000 

7,300 

6,000 

3,000 

700 

2,600 

3,000 

6,500 


2,000 

800 

1,200 

1,000 

800 

400 

3,000 


7000 
3000 
3000 
2500 
2200 
1100 
1100 

600 

400 
580 


5300 

2000 

2000 

1500 

1400 

900 

900 

450 

550 

450 
400 


200 
50 
36 
42 
40 
18 
18 
12 
16 

16 
12 


400 


TOTJLL 136,200  21,880 

without  takhig  into  calculation  the  requisite  train. 


15^850 


460 
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In  these  detaili  we  have  prnpoady  taken  the  lowest  fignm,  and  caba- 
lated  80  many  tioops  kept  at  home  dther  pennanentlv  or  fine  the  finrma- 
tion  of  leseryes  and  depdts,  that  there  can  be  no  nafifljewfly  ia  them* 
Sadi  a  body  of  troops  aa  we  have  ooUeoted  above  oonld.be  pwfBwd  to 
maoeh  in  at  the  moat  six  or  eig^  week%  and  be  employed,  in  any  oam«» 
paign  beyond  the  frontierB  of  (Sennany..  The  troops  left  behind,  wfaioh 
we  have  generally  assnmed  at  ODe-Saartht  wonld  be  amfiyaaAdent  ta 
oover  oasnaltieHj  and  the  fiill  strength  ofi  thesiii tooeps.  oemd.aiwaye  be 
kept  up. 

We  believe  that  with  the  above  figuses  we  have  established:  our  pso* 
position,  namely,  that  Germany  eontaios,  in  additiomto  Anstiia  audi 
fruflsia,  ample  elements  to  affom  us  most  roaiterial  asrielanoej  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  many  of  these  soldieES  haveahaeady  smelt 
powder  in  the  SdJeswig-Hobtmn  campaign,  and  they  ana  generally 
staanch  troops.  Would  itnot  be  better  to  maloe  a  bid  at  eaee,  aawe  did 
vfith  the  old  Elector  of.  Hosoo  Cassd  in  the  last  ceatury,  aad  boy  the  x«k 
giments  at  so  moeh  a  soor^  than  6edneethBastioopafiEom.iheirallflgianoe. 
as  we  are  now  doing  ?  Deserters  cannot  make  good  soMien^  and  we  are 
afraid  that  the  minority  now  oongiegated.  at  Heligoland,  beiea^  to  thai 
category.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the  FingHah  spirit  to.  have  a  steamer 
cruising  off  Hamburg,  to  pick  up  men,  and.  bullying  tha.cinc  eonneil 
whenever  it  interferes,  as  it  is  most  justly  entitled  to  do.  In  fiict,  during 
the  whole  of  the  pieient  war,  it  is  most  numiliataig  to  find  haidly  a  trace 
of  the  spirit  of  our  feiefiitherRu  They  defied  the  whele  wond,  and 
emerged  victoxbusly  from,  the  contest — though  it  is  tme  that  our  coua*> 
cils  were  then  directed  by  a  Pdce  and  not  by  a  Ealmerstoii-*— while  we^. 
despite  our  fSuihful  allioB,  are  cheeked  by  a  single  fortress^  A  change 
has  evidently  come  over  us.:  the  iU  effects  of  a  thirty  years'  peace  must 
be  eradicated,  and  then^  but  not  till  then,,  vre  shall  regain  that  proud 
position  which  our  anceston  gained  for  u%  and  whieh  we  are  bound,  by 
every  tie  of  honour  and  interest,  to  maintain. 

But  to  attain  that  end,  we  must  set  to  work  in  a  veiy  different  fashion. 
The  time  for  timid  negotiation  is  long  past.  We  cannot  think  of  peaoa 
till  we  have  effectually  humbled  our  foe.  Fortunately  for  us,  Lord  John 
has  been  got  rid  of,  and  we  trust  vnth  him  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the. 
humbug  of  diplomacy.  The  insane  babble  of  eedant  arma  togte  must  be 
utterly  forgotten,  and  we  mus6  unite  with  one  heart  a&d.  one  soul  to 
defeat  an  enemy  such  as  we  never  yet  had  before  us.  To  do*  so  will' 
indubitably  entail  great  sacrifices ;  bat  those  we  will  glacUy  make,  as  long, 
as  we  feel  convinc^  that  we  have  entrusted  the  destinies  of  the  nation  to 
worthy  hands.  Eventually,  the  solution  of  the  momentous  question  must 
be  given  to  the  right  men,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Eiigland 
never  yet  worthily  prosecuted  a  great  war  under  a  Wkag  administration. 
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We  will  ask  our  kind  readers  for  a  brief  season  to  forget  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  and  leave  far  behind  them  the  continent  of  Europe, 
with  its  hills  and  vales,  forests  and  meadows,  its  rivers  and  streams, 
towns  and  villages.  We  will  hurry  aicross  the  heaving  sea  which  sepa- 
rates sunny  Italy  from  the  black  mountains  of  Albania,  and  hold  a  south- 
eastern course  to  the  African  continent.  Even  Alexandria,  with  its 
world-famous  Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  its  Pompey's  Pillar,  with  its  cata- 
combs and  graves,  and  the  new  town,  offering  so  much  that  is  strange 
to  the  astonished. traveller  in  its  motley  mixture  of  Eastern  and  Western 
life,  is  left  behind,  and  we  will  finally  halt  between  the  3 1st  and 
32nd  degrees  of  latitude  on  an  Egyptian  dahabiyah,  near  the  Arabic 
village  of  Terraneh.  But  we  shall  require  some  rest  after  such  a  long 
trajety  and  we  will  therefore  enjoy  it  with  truly  Eastern /ar  niente,  on  ' 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  during  an  Egyptian  February  night  in  1854. 

In  the  bows  of  the  dahabiyah  the  silence  of  nieht  is  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  melody  of  a  national  song,  in  whicn  a  young  Arab  sailor 
is  imparting  his  woes  to  his  only  friend,  the  night.     He  produces  simple 
sounds  from  the  darabuke,  the  earthen  drum  of  Eastern  singers,  and . 
finally  concludes  his  chant  in  the  usual  fashion  of  all  Arab  love-songs : 

Ja  lele  !  ja  lele  !  ja  chabibti,  ja  lele  ! 

Oh  night !  ob  night !  my  own,  my  lovely  night ! 

Suddenly  the  dark  forms  of  his  sleeping  comrades  on  deck  are  seen 
moving,  for  the  magic  power  of  the  words  ja  lele  reaches  the  heart  of  an 
Arab  even  in  sleep.  The  repeated  ejaculation  "  Allah  !*'  '*  Allah  !'*  and 
deep-drawn  sighs,  the  usual  symbols  of  applause  among  the  Orientals, 
reward  the  amatory  singer,  who  hangs  the  darabuke  on  a  pin  in  the 
mast,  wraps  himself  up  in  his  camel-hair  doak,  and  lays  himself  down  to 
enjoy  a  refreshing  sl^^by  the  side  of  his  comrades. 

Just  in  front  of  the  vessel  four  swarthy  old  fellows  are  cowering,  cross- 
legged,  among  the  reeds  on  shore.  A  white  turban  covers  the  smoothly- 
shaven  head,  and  the  thick,  broad-striped  abaje  protects  the  lean,  sun- 
burnt body  from  the  unusual  freshness  of  the  February  breeze.  A  half- 
burnt  fire  of  durra  branches  throws  a  flickering  glare  upon  them.  Only 
rarely  do  they  remove  the  Arab's  inseparable  companion,  the  glowing 
schibuk,  from  their  mouth,  to  carry  on  a  short  conversation  about  the 

S*ns,  or  evil  spirits,  that  sit  at  the  cross-roads  and  mock  the  good 
Moslem ;  or  about  the  Franks,  who  have  come  so  great  a  distance  to 
pay  them  a  visit ;  or  about  other  strange  things  which  fill  the  head  of 
^e  smoking  Arab  with  utter  confusion,  while  not  forgetting  to  praise 
the  singer  and  his  ballad.  Four  lances,  adorned  at  the  top  with  a  short 
tuft  of  black  ostrich  feathers,  are  fixed  in  the  ground  near  the  old  men, 
and  prove  their  owners  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  vessel. 

Gradually  the  Great  Bear  draws  near  the  verge  of  the  nocturnal 

horizon,  and  shows  that  the  midnight  hour  is  already  past.     The  sound 

of  men  and  animals  moving  rapidly  is  heard  from  the  neighbouring 

village.     It  draws  nearer ;  a  shot  is  fired,  and  flashing  torches  of  wood 
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illiunine  a  grotesque  oongregation  with  their  blood-red  glare.  The 
hand-shakings  oontinttallj  exchanged  between  the  new  arrivals  and  our 
four  watchmen,  and  a.^ifiited.  ^-SabmK  alUk  ja  achuje^  taibinf** 
("Peace  be  with  thee,  O  my  brother!  Art  thou  well?")  calm  our 
appebMsioiw  as  to  the  design*  of  the  steuig^rs  whieh  ace  aaytUiig 
rat  heelilei  They  have  oome  to  eioort.us>a8  expected  fiieiids  on  a  tone 
through  the  Lybian  Desest  to  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes^  for  liie 
rottd  is  unsafe,  and  predatory  Beduias  carry  oa  their  plundering  trade  on 
the  caravan  route,  espeeiaUy  he&am  midnight. 

The  oecupiere  of  the  yeesel  are  aroused,  aod  the  huge  staUe  Iantef% 
in  whose  flame  huadreds  of  large  and  small  buning  musqnitoes  terminate 
their  brief  eustence,  throws  a. dull  light  over  the  deck  of  the  dahabiyah. 
Three  Europeans  leave  the  vessel,  armed  with  guns  and  pistols  to  the 
teeth,  and  join  the  motley  groups  where  they  are  reverentially  greeted 
by  the  Fellahin  and  the  Sons  of  the  Desert  The  latter,  a  Beduin  tiibe^ 
which  lives  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Terraneh,  have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  provide  for  our  safety ;. 
and  the  old  Schech  of  the  caravan  route,  who  also  escorts  us,  has  offered 
his  lif»  as  a  g^uarantee  for  ours*  They  are  tall,  handsome  fellows,  of  a 
swarthy  complexion,  beardless,  with  small  twinkling  eyes,  canaed  by  the 
Mending  rays  of  the  sun,  all  young  men,  and  full  of  the  highest  spirits. 
A  simple  white  cotton  robe  covers  their  hardened  bodies  as  an  under- 
garment ;  a  broad  cloak,  slung  round  the  head  and  neck,  protects  them, 
from  wind  and  cold.  They  ai»  armed  with  fliut  firelocks  above  six 
feet  in  lengthy  and  carry  powder  and  ball  in  a  leathern  pouch,  while 
others  bear  in  addition  long  lances,  like  those  already  described.  The 
animals  they  have  provided  for  our  excursion  consist  of  the  three  most 
useful  representatives  of  the  animal  world  which  modem  Egypt  can 
produce — of  four  long-spacing  camels,  a  good-tempered,  much-enduring 
horse,  and  ten  donkeys.  The  camels  are  dragged  down  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  the  neck-rope ;  they  are  then  laden  with  instruments,  port* 
folios,  proviuons  for  three  days,  and,  above  all,  with  water-skins.  Widi 
ear-piercing  yells,  their  thick  tongues  protruding  from  their  dripping 
mouths,  the  ships  of  the  desert  receive  their  burden  in  a  kneeling 
posture.  The  European  swings  himself  into  the  cushioned  Turkish 
saddle  of  the  only  horse  which  Terraneh  can  offer,  thrusting  his  feet 
into  the  comfortable  crescent  stirrups,  and  seizing  the  rope  which  serves 
as  bridfe  to  the  noble  animal.  The  remainder  of  our  party  and  a  portion 
of  the  Beduins  try  with  a  clever  leap  to  reach  the  back  of  the  little 
swift-footed  donkeys,  whose  proverbial  laziness  is  belied  in  Egypt.  But 
we  are  worse  off  than  if  we  nad  to  perform  our  travels  on  foot  through 
the  desert.  A  rough,  trem^idously  broad  cushion  occupies  the  place  of 
the  saddle.  The  donkey  goes  wherever  it  pleases,  xmless  the  Frank  is 
acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  method  of  guiding  \%  which  is  also 
applied  to  the  camel.  A  little  bent  stick,  with  which  the  animal  is 
struck  either  on  the  right  or  left  of  the  neck,  is  the  bridle  which  directs 
it.  A  more  cajreful  study  of  our  donkeys,  for  which  our  desert  ride: 
afibrds  us  ample  time  and  leisure,  leads  us  to  the  remarkable  observation 
that  they  may  be  divided  into  three  categories — the  long-eared,  the 
short-eared,  and  the  intermediate.  This  strange  definition  will  be. 
readily  comprehended,  if  we  add  the  remark,  that  whensFer  an  Egyptian^ 
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cstohlw-  a  stmagv  donlrey'  in  flagrante  dMOo-  gasaa^  on  \aa  pawluiMge^ 
1b&  cots  off  the  npparpart'of  the  esr;  in*  case  of  repeCttioti^  perft>nn»  3i0 
fluxwopenrtaon  on  tlife  other  ear ;  andv  on^  the  third  occanon,  W\s  the 
flinner:'  I  im^allbtced  agre^rdonkej)  ^th  both  eanrlopped^  which  its 
owner-TOCOfnoiended  to  me^wilfa  »Tc«»iri»  I  didinot'  nnderstaad'at  fint^ 
^^^HuwHihapAmfkebir;  lakinmoieht  tMf^  (''He-s  a  grat«  soonndnl, 
bat  be  is  a  good  one  -  to  gOi") 

The  procession  is  gradually  arranged.  The  camels  in  front,  we  Fhinks 
in  the  centra,  snrroonded  by  the  armed*  Sons  of  the  l)esert,'  mai^h  in  the 
darkness  from- the  bank  of  the  river  up  an  aceKvi<^  towards  the  desert 
It  is  about  four  in  the  moniing,  the  air  seems  terribly  cold,  a  penetrating 
mist  thoroughly' drenches' the- oloakB  in  which  w«*  had  shivering  wrapped 
onrselves.  Suddenly,  an  obstacle  cheeks  die-  course  of  the  silently- 
moving  caravan.  A  broad  canal,  cut  to  cair^  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to 
the  higher  lands  at  tlie  period  of  the  inundation,  appears  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty;  There- is  no  bndjre,  so  nothing^  is<  left  us  but  to  wade 
through  it  We  clamber  with  difficulty  on' the  tall  backs  of  the  camels, 
or  nromit  upon  the  Arabs ;  the  Bednins  cleverly  wrap  their  garment  like 
a  turban  round  their  heads,  and  with  noiey  shouts^men  and  animals  enter 
the  celd  element.  Upon  the  other  side  of  the'  canal  we  find  that  the 
luxuiiant  display  of  organic  lile  has  deserted  us,  and  with  solemn  reflec- 
tions-we  cross  the  desolate  border  of  an  immense  tract  utteily  devoid  of 
vegetation,  and  thrice  the  size  of  the  Mediterranean; 

Gradually  the  night,  with  its  sea  of' stars,  disappears^  but'  for  a  long 
while  a  dense  mist  prevents  the  desired  prospect  of*  the  dctoert,  and  we 
are- only  able  to  distinguish  that  the  ravely-trodden*  road  beneath  our  feet 
is  composed  of  pebbles,  from  which  at  rare  intervals  a  scrubby  bush, 
more  prickly  than  leaves,' laboriously  forces  its  way  into  daylight,  to  have 
its  brief  existence  cut  shorter  by  a  long-haired  camel  or  hungry  donkey. 
Suddenly  a  pale  strip  of  light  on  the  eastern  horizon  lightens  up  the  dark 
earth,  and  long,  bright,  grey  shadows  precede  the  caravan.  But  these 
soon  disappear  in  turn,  and  a  dazriingly  bright  orb  rises  above  the  white 
strips  of  mist,  surrounded  by  coruscating  beams,  like  the  head  of  a  saint 
with  a  brilliant  gloriole.  It  is  the  sun,  which  has  gained  the  victory 
over  night.  For  the  first  time  we  salute  it  in  the  desert,  and  for  the 
first  time  it  displays  to  us  the  picture  of  the  desert  in  all  its  horror.  Not 
a  tree  to  cheer  the  anziously'seeking  eye  with  even  a  slight  mark  of 
vegetative  life,  not  a  verdant  spot  inviting  us  to  rest  and  refresh  our- 
selves, but,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  over  the  dead  scene,  only  desolate 
fields  of  boulders  and  pebbles,  which  seem  to  us  like  the  surface  of  a 
petrified  ocean.  The  desert  plateau,  itself  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  frequently  rises  in  elevations  of  two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  feet,  then  sinks  into  deep  ravines,  through  which  timid 
herds  of  active  black-eyed  gazelles  bound  away,  or  a  band  of  black 
snorting  buffiiloes  rushes,  with  their  tails  high  in  the  air.  Our  idea, 
that  the  desert  was  a  plain  covered  foot-deep  with  a  layer  of  soft  sand,  is 
soon  found  to  be  erroneous,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  mountainous  country,  with 
a  hard  stony  soil,  on  which  the  shifting  sand  only  collects  in  parts  pro- 
tected from  the  action  of  the  'wind.  Furrows  of  a  foot  in  breadth,  ten  or 
twelve  of  them  side  by  side,  and  not  unlike  the  tramways  of  a  railroad, 
nm  along  in  a  windings  direction,  and  traverse  the  aesert  diagtmally 
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from  one  point  on  the  horizon  to  another.  These  are  the  sole  marks  of 
a  road,  the  sole  consolatory  witnesses  of  humanity  in  these  deserts. 
Here  and  there  we  come  upon  a  pile  of  stones,  or  the  hleached  bones  of 
fallen  camels,  which  senre  as  sign-posts  to  the  Bedoin ;  at  times  the 
eagle-traps  (nMe  t^nUrX  artificifdly  arranged  piles  of  stones,  with  the 
carcase  of  a  donkey  in  the  centre,  serve  to  measure  distances,  which  he 
is  wont  to  calculate  by  malagu€tSj  as  the  boatman  on  the  Nile  does  his 
by  birket. 

The  mid-day  sun  b  at  its  zenith.  Its  burning  beams  pierce  through 
the  white  cloths  that  shield  the  brow,  and  its  dazzling  glare  at  length 
utterly  wearies  the  smarting  eye.  At  the  same  time,  transparent  mists 
rise  from  the  ground,  and  play  around  us  in  immense  circles.  They  are 
the  children  of  the  sunbeams,  which  rise  from  the  heated  ground,  and 
float  restlessly  above  the  sur&ce,  rising  and  sinking  irregularly.  Utter 
prostration  at  length  seizes  on  the  wearied  body,  arms  and  legs  are 
affected  with  a  spasmodic  trembling  movement,  and  the  parched  tongue 
pants  for  water.  But  the  caravan  does  not  halt  yet,  and  the  ^^  lissa 
schueisse  "  Q'  a  little  further  only  **)  of  the  Beduins  no  longer  satisfies  the 
impatient  inquirer.  But  see  I  at  some  distance  in  front  of  us,  close  to 
the  horizon,  what  a  glorious  scene  presents  itself  to  our  delighted  eyes  ! 
A  lovely  lake  with  its  blue  waters  is  extended  before  us,  shady  trees  grow 
on  its  banks,  on  which  human  forms  are  moving  back  and  forwards. 
With  renewed  strength  and  fresh  courage  we  beein  to  hasten  towards  the 
sea ;  but  the  child  of  the  desert  knows  it  better  Uian  we  do,  and  remarks, 
with  a  smile:  <<No,  lord,  that  is  no  lake,  but  only  Satan's  waters — 
mo^e  ScheUan.*'  One  of  the  frequent  mirages  in  the  desert  has  bitterly 
deceived  us. 

Our  young  Arabs  hardly  share  at  all  in  our  &tig^e,  for  they  step  out 
heartily  over  the  burning  soil,  and  sing  separately,  or  in  chorus,  verses 
from  the  Koran,  or  love  and  war-songs.  The  last  consist  of  a  short 
triumphal  p»an,  generally  ending  with  the  verse,  *^  The  tents  of  the  foe 
are  destroyed!"  At  the  same  time  they  execute  their  war-dance,  in 
which  they  twirl  their  long  guns  round  their  head  like  their  reeds,  and 
with  a  shout  of  joy  fire  a  salvo  into  the  air.  Above  all,  we  most  admire 
the  merriment  of  a  Beduin  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  (for 
in  the  true  Arab  fashion  he  is  ignorant  of  his  own  age),  the  son  of  our 
caravan  Schech,  who  puts  no  bounds  to  his  love-songs,  which  he  causes 
the  desert  to  re-echo  with  in  a  loud,  harmonious  voice.  He  is  about  to 
visit  his  second  wife,  who  is  staying  with  her  father  in  the  Natron  Valley, 
while  he  has  left  the  other  behmd  in  Terraneh. 

About  one  o'clock  we  halt  in  a  ravine.  After  a  hurried,  frugal  meal, 
we  start  afresh,  and,  after  going  up  and  down  hill  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon, we  at  last  mount  a  steep  acclivity,  after  a  march  of  about  fifty 
miles.  There,  in  a  long,  narrow  valley,  whose  opposite  wall  rises  almost 
perpendicularly,  we  see  six  lakes,  with  dark  blue  glistening  water,  before 
us,  surrounded  by  a  dense  belt  of  reed  and  grasses,  and  in  this  hollow, 
some  distance  apart,  four  long  buildings  resembling  fortresses^  which 
seem  to  invite  us  to  seek  repose  within  their  walls.  What  a  cheerful, 
smiling  scene,  in  comparison  to  the  melancholy  desert !  And  yet  the 
vegetation  even  here  is  so  uniform,  so  scanty !  Herds  of  buffaloes  traverse 
the  valley ;  and  a  motley  mass  of  voiceless  birds-— chief  of  all,  the  long- 
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legged  flamingoes,  with  their  gaudy  plumage — congregate  on  the  shores  < 
of  the  lakes  to  quench  their  thirst  with  brackish  water. 

We  descend  slowly  to  the  plain,  and  soon  after  a  dense  forest  of  reeds 
(carix  cyperus)  impedes  the  progress  of  our  stumbling  animals.  The 
ground  creaks  beneath  their  feet,  for  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
salt,  which  bears  a  gpreat  resemblance  to  hoar-frost.  This  salt,  which 
eflBoresces  firom  the  ground  by  capillary  attraction  for  miles  around  the 
lakes,  is  the  Natron,  which  has  given  a  name  to  the  whole  district.  We 
approach  the  largest  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Several  Arabs,  who  live  here 
in  this  boundless  desert  as  watchmen,  receive  us  with  a  well-intentioned 
fantasia — as  they  term  it — of  gun-shots,  and  greet  our  Beduin  com- 
panions with  real  Arabic  flowers  of  eloquence.  There  is  an  unending 
questioning  and  unanswering,  a  repetition  which  makes  our  heads  giddy. 
"  O  my  brother,"  one  asks  the  other,  "  how  are  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  thy  son,  and  thy  horse,  thy  ass  and  thy  goat."  And  if  they  are 
on  very  friendly  terms,  the  long  query  is  terminated  with  the  otherwise 
improper  remark,  "  And  how  is  the  mystery  of  the  people  of  thy  house  ?** 
which  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  paraphrase  of  the  simple  ''How's 
your  wife  ?'  But  we  survive  this  scene  with  true  Arab  patience,  and  are 
quartered  in  an  old  boarded  salt-room,  without  a  door,  in  which  reed 
mats  are  stretched  out  upon  the  sandy  soil.  We  have  hence  a  view  of 
the  lakes,  whose  shores  are  covered  with  a  number  of  large  and  strangely- 
formed  log^  of  petrified  wood. 

We  pass  a  restless  night  in  our  Natron  room.  The  camels,  ruminating 
with  a  loud  noise,  and  with  their  knees  fastened  together,  donkeys  and 
horses,  with  their  fore-feet  hobbled,  lie  in  company  with  the  smoking 
Beduins  before  our  room.  But  in  what  condition  does  the  next  mom 
find  us  ?  Stung  and  bitten  by  fleas  and  buzzing  musquitoes,  and  two 
other  members  of  the  insect  family,  which  the  Bible  quotes  among  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  and  which,  at  the  present  day,  French  wit  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  designates  "  light  and  heavy  cavalry,"  we  can  hardly 
discover  a  square  inch  of  surface  on  our  bodies  unattacked. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  soon  dispels  any  melancholy  reminiscences 
of  the  past  night  of  horror.  We  talk  with  the  watchmen  about  the 
nature  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  whose  fall  and  rise  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  noticing  at  the  same  time  that  their  stag- 
nant and  salt  water  is  dyed  of  a  blood-red  hue  when  near,  probably  by 
infusoria,  but  at  some  distance  off  appears  dark  blue,  and  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  produces  crimson  waves.  And,  in  conclusion,  we 
visit  the  ruins  of  a  small  Roman  fort  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lakes. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  caravan  starts  afresh,  to  visit  the  largest 
of  the  four  ancient  Coptic  monasteries,  which  is  situated  about  fifteen 
miles  further  on.  A  leave-taking,  rich  in  words,  accompanied  by  the 
tinkling  reward  of  Backshish,  that  magic  word  which  buzzes  in  the  tra- 
veller's ear  for  years  after  his  return  home,  separates  us  for  a  lifetime 
from  the  Natron-guarding  Arabs.  We  surmount  a  rather  steep  acclivity, 
and  see  from  the  broad  crest  of  the  hill  three  monasteries  before  us, 
bathed  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  setting  sun,  in  the  centre  the  one  which 
is  the  object  of  our  expedition.  They  appear  to  us  so  near  that  we  caa 
clearly  distinguish  the  aifferent  parts  of  the  buildings,  and  even  the  tops 
of  the  palms,  which  rise  from  the  garden  above  the  lofby  walls.    While 
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to  ride  three  goodheww  lat  a  sharp  .4T«t  'efle/are  staodibeaMth  itewnaya. 
The^eveDing  bell,  which  .fununcHia  the  pioiis  hretbraa  tOipmyacy^ieadB  its 
dear  claaie^  aaroie  .to  db.  How  atraqgely  #iFe>aie  AlEMStod  by  tbe.fiBiiiiliar 
aound  in  the  desert  -A  thoMand  anreet  rapoiiuiseooss  of  the.di8tant  hoaie 
and  ihe  bel«vad  family  sise  before  ,tbe  idceamiiig  iiniiid,  .and  deoeive  Ae 
loBg^qg  Jhaact,  in  the  sfune  way  as  the  mimge  does  the  ipilgrim  in  the 
desert. 

For  «he  last  tine  the  sun  csstsiits  beanaa^hxrart  the  melanfibQly  dioqrt» 
then  it  disappears,  and  with  it  the  last  degree  of  its  precious  Uessbg^*— 
iieat.  A  oold,  almost  freeaing  north  .wind  blows  across  the  desartftaad 
eompels  us  to  wrap  ourselves  in  thick  shawls.  The  loud  hat^f  hmrr!  of 
the  Beduins  drives  the  .animals  on  at  a  quicker  rate,  and  at  last  the 
monastery  wall,  with  its  turret-like  entrance,  .is  dose  before  us.  Three 
Beduins,  at  their  head  the  cautious  old  Sobeeh,  with  thdr  guns  coakod, 
hurry  forward  to  reconnoitre  whether  any  predatory  Arabs  jaay  not  he 
lying  in  ambush.  Their  <saution  is,  fortunately,  unnecessary,  and  so  .thsvy 
soon  pull  lustily  at  the  long  coid  which  hai^^  down  tiom  an  orifiee  in 
the  tower,  and  sets  the  strangers'  bdl  in  motion.  We  mnst  wait  a  long 
while  ere  an  answer  is  given  us,  and  have,  consequently,  time  affordad  us 
io  eaamioe  the  locality  more  closely.  A  strong,  insumottntable  wall 
feims  a  large  quadrangle  round  the  building,  rising  to  a  b^ht  of  about 
sixty  feet.  The  Coptic  cross  is  let  into  the  wall  above  the  gateway.  The 
amally  low  door,  through  which  it  is  <xily  possible  to  pass  in  a  stooping 
posture,  is  almost  entirely  blocked  up  by  twohuse  masses  of  rock,  and,  in 
addition,  guarded  by  a  door  thickly  mounted  wiUi  iron.  The  tq^  of  fruit- 
hearing  palms  rise  above  the  top  of  the  wall. 

In  ue  mean  while  voices  become  audible  in  the  interior  of  the  .gate- 
way, and  an  animated  discussion  is  carried  on  with  the  Beduins,  ^who 
ithrust  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Eauropaans  .under  the  .door. 
After  a  long  disoussitm  the  bolts  are  finally  withdiawv,  the  door  cceaks 
on  its  rusty  hing^,  and  a  dosen  human  forms  march  out  likedeniaeos  of 
the  tomb.  Their  appearance  has  something  gloomy  and  awo<dAspiffing, 
which  is  augmented  by  the  melancholy  entauragfe  and  the  twilight  A 
black  or  blue  turban,  the  diatiaction  of  Coptic  Christians  in  £g>pt,  as 
dosely  vnrapped  round  the  pale,  sickly  face  of  each  individittl  that 
emeiges  from  the  darkness  of  the  gateway.  A  long  Auk  robe  aucroonds 
thdr  wasted  bodies.  Evidently  pleased,  they  seize  our  hands  iwith  jnany 
.|K>lite  apeeohes,  press  them  to  'their  lips,  and  almost  put  us  to  shame  ,by 
dMnr  fraternal  conduct  They  make  inoeasant  «iiettses  for  Aot  .haupg 
*opea«d  the  door  immediately,  but  they  fancied  we  were  Beduins,  coose  to 
take  -the  monastery  by  stratagem.  At  length  they  invite  .us  to  |MMB 
through  the  narrow  j^way,  while  the  .animals  and  a  poction  of  the 
Beduins  are  oompelleo  to  camp  without :  we  .traverse  a  uuxom  fmmgl^ 
and  at  last  reach  an  open  hall,  in  which  other  monks,  with  their  yellow 
wax  iapen  in  their  hand,  politely  xeceive  «s.  They  .hfiJd  their  hands 
before  theireyes,  >whieh  are  swollen  «with  illness,  in  order  to  dsfeiid  tbeas 
£pDm  the  ydlow  glare.  Eaoh  new  arrival  apfiroadies  hs  <nirmeotif4o 
Joss  our  hands. and  cause  us  fresh  embaraassmrat.  In  the  liMMl^while*a 
room  is  bdng  got  ready  lor  the  Ftankjsh  guests.  We  aiOiMQdnBtod 
two  eouct-yacds-4he  last  bdi^  oaaamanted  ^Mth  Jii#iPrkw||  in 
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^^thioh-tall  pdsui  zifle  up  fnm  .die  ottitae  .of  law  biuhaa^  a  real  oasis  ia 
ibis  ^asaitfc  aaene — to  the  u]S(p«rmoBt  of  <two  JenESce^  iu»  a  flight  of  stone 
'lrtsfi%  in  jsiufh  diUpidsled  ^loiiditioQ  that  we  are  lOoliged  to  employ 
/ftrtvome^oauluin  in  soali^g  them,    xOnr  zoom  is  xather^paeioiis,  and  pec- 
-mdad  'with  .that  diaguatiiig-  odoor  wUbh  fcetngM  the  vicinity  of  a  Copt. 
Jt  4s  dividsd  iiako  .two  parts  by  a, small  wooden  Jattice,  and  covered  wllh 
«ldaBMl8.aad  oarpets.    It  eontaias  two  low  windows  lookii;^  oat  on  the 
•.«OQrt^  a  stcoiigly^gwted  hole  affoidii^  a  prospect  of  the  desent,  and,  in 
.ad(iitioD9  Aomewhfive  aboat  ten  onnses,  through  which  the  draught 
4Rhistles  its  <pleasant  .tune.  All  the  monks  colleet  in  rand  before  our  aparfe- 
mant,  and  'die  pvoper  intHMUiotions  jiow  commenoe*     Two  yery  aged 
blind  £aties  stand  at  the  head  of  .the  community.     With  ceal  Aoab 
Joqaaoity  they  tell  us  that  the  monastery  is  about  fifUen  hundred  yeaia 
old— just  about  three-and- thirty  centuxies  younger  -than  many  of  the 
UMOirtuary  chapels  at  XxLdb— 4tnd  is  named  after  the  Syrian  virgin,  because 
in»earlior  times  Syrians  inhabited  it  in  common  with  Egyptians.     *'  We 
fmj  thrice  a  day  to  God,"  thus  they  conclude,  with. a  certain  amount ••£ 
•  self<dandatioB,  ^'in  iheraaminig  before  sonrise,  at  mid-di^,  and  in  the  even- 
ing.   We  £Mt>on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  and,  as  we  eat  no  meat  on  those 
da^  'We  consider  you  fortunate  in  coming  to-day  (Saturday)  instead  of 
yesterday.     In  addition,  we  fast  for  forty  days  at  Easter  and  Christmas." 
A£ker  expressing  a  wish. to  be. present  next  morning  at  early  mass,  we 
Joe  invited  to  csuf^r.     With  our  legs  crossed  under  us  we  crouch  in .« 
fertigning  position  with  the  fiithers  of  the  monastery  xound  a  circular 
•hoard,  whidi  stands  upon  a  supporter  hardly  a  foot  in  height,  and  forms 
•with  it  a  nKivable  table.    Soup,,  with: sweet  potatoes,  and  cold  veal,  form 
the  bill  of  fine ;  and  there  are  about  thirty  small  loaves,  made  of  maise. 
The  laater,  whidi  wie  drink  out  of  earthenware  vessels,  called  guUeUf 
.tastes  ealt  4md  had,  and  would  furnish  a  naturalist  .a  famous  opportunity 
hr  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  infusoria.     The  monks  obtain  it  from  a 
«deep  well  witliin  the  monastery.     The  food  is  rapidly  devoured  without 
the^aid  of  spoons,  forks,  or  Jcnives^  and  though  we  strangers  cannot  in 
•oonaaqueiiee  manage  the  soup  with  any  degree  of  saccess,  the  old  Coptic 
fiithers  are  praciised  hands.     With  reverent  gestures  they  draw  back  the 
loog  sleeve  of  their  robe,  and  dip  the  bread,  tooeldier  with  the  half  of 
their  right  band,  iiito  the  wooden  bowl,  and  then  carefully  lick  their 
Ailgers.     We  notice  with  surprise  that  these  Christian  monks  neither 
aemmeace  nor  terminate  the  meal  with  a  prayer,  and  we  already  begin 
te-form  welkfounded  doubts  as  to  their  fuety.     After  the  termination  of 
e^flper  we  deeoend  with;all  the  monks  into  the  courtly ard,  where  a  violent 
vwind  IS  bfewing  among  the  branches  of  the  palm-trees,  at  a  temperatme 
«f  116. dfi^.  Reaumur.     The  yellow  tapars,  which  are  fioequently  'blown 
"Brnk,  cast  a  aiekly  ^lase  over  the  oelk  of  the  monks,  but  it  is  eoffidently 
•atsaiig  for  ns  to  duoover  .a  iiocrifying  want  of  cleanliness  in  them.     In 
the  church,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  carved  joveen,  into  the 
(h^kal)  lor  layman,  and  the  choir  for  the  priest,  we  are  shown  with 
~"  chiliUsh  glee  die  wretchedly-paintBd  pictures  of  saints^  and  the 
aes  of  two  lidy  Copts,  who  once  lived  in  the  moaaatery.     OstiiA 

^ase  snupeadpd  hy  4oag  cords  from  the  iroof  of  the  charoh.     Upensi 

vaading'fdesk  iiae4i  moier  xAd  Coptl^Axahic  book  of  gospels.    Each  puge 
di  IkewUiiia.k  dia%naed ^with  spoto  of^gfeaseaul  dried faUowwMt 
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and  is  just  as  dirty  as  the  desk  on  which  it  lies,  as  the  church,  and  the 
whole  hody  of  Copts  inhabiting  the  monastery.  The  curious  Franks  are 
then  led  further  to  a  quadrangular  basin,  filled  with  dirty,  brackish 
water  from  the  deep  well,  into  which  the  monks  g^  once  annually  in 
memory  of  Christ's  baptism  by  St.  John.  A  second  chapel,  in  which 
during  the  fast  the  service  is  performed  in  a  kneeling  posture,  is  broad- 
cast with  a  coarse  variety  of  com.  Most  peculiar  is  the  effect  made  on 
us  by  a  long  arched  room,  with  traces  of  coarse  old  painting.  A  long 
table  is  in  the  centre,  a  hundred  small  loaVes  lie  upon  it,  and  a  stone 
bench  runs  down  either  side  of  it.  But  who  and  where  are  the  guests, 
who  will  take  their  places  at  this  long  table  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  ? 
'  The  monks  explain  to  us  that  it  is  always  in  readiness  for  the  wandering 
Beduins,  who  are  driven  by  hunger  to  pull  the  strangers'  bell,  and  by  ihe 
monks  for  a  hospitable  reception. 

Only  with  visible  repugnance,  and  after  long  entreaty,  are  we  con- 
ducted to  the  last  spot  in  the  whole  monast^rA'  most  deserving  inspection. 
We  slowly  climb  on  to  the  terrace  of  a  small  building ;  a  board  is  then 
laid  across  from  it  to  the  projecting  threshold  of  a  small  door  which  we 
see  slightly  above  us.  The  brother  who  conducts  us  wains  us  to  cross 
the  tottering  bridge  with  caution.  The  heavy  bolts  are  drawn  back, 
and  we  enter  a  confined  space,  from  which  another  door  equally  well 
guarded  leads  to  a  separate  room.  The  dignitaries  of  the  monastery 
follow  at  our  heels,  and  closely  watch  our  every  movement.  This  is  the 
library,  which  they  guard  with  Argus*  eyes.  We*  fancy  we  shall  find  a 
collection  of  books  well  arranged,  rich  in  all  MSS. ;  but  what  a  chaotic 
disorder  reigns  in  this  apartment  ?  Some  forty  large  volumes,  mostly 
containing  Arabic  and  Coptic  documents,  lie  confusedly  on  a  bench :  torn- 
out  pages  of  parchment  or  cotton  paper  cover  the  filthy  ground,  the 
covers  are  nearly  all  rotting,  and  worms  have  disfigured  the  leaves  by 
making  deep  holes.  Some  of  these  MSS.  are  probably  four  or  five  cen- 
turies old,  but  we  cannot  induce  the  monks  to  part  with  them,  either  by 
money  or  persuasion.  <'  Lord !"  says  the  prior  of  the  monastery,  ''these 
books  were  written  by  brethren  who  have  rested  in  the  lap  of  earth  for 
.  ag^s.  At  the  end  of  each  document,  they  have  solemnly  bound  us  not 
to  part  in  any  fashion  with  any  of  these  blessed  heirlooms,  on  peril  of 
our  salvation.  Of  course,  we  can  make  but  slight  objections  to  this ; 
and  with  a  glance  of  compassion  at  the  old,  uncomprehended  Coptic 
.books,  we  lament  their  unworthy  fate  of  being  so  carefully  treasured 
through  ignorance.  After  being  obliged  to  admire  a  species  of  chapel 
in  the  rear  of  the  library,  with  several  badly-painted  pictures  of  Miriam 
(Mary)  and  St.  Makarios,  as  well  as  a  carved  screen,  behind  which  are 
the  glass  communion  vessels  with  their  proper  coverings,  we  wander  back 
to  our  cells  in  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  stretch  our  wearied  limbs 
on  the  mats,  to  enjoy  the  sweet  gift  of  sleep  in  the  Desert  Monastery  of 
the  Syrian  Virgin. 

We  dream  of  the  old  Copts,  whose  miserable  representations  our  hosts 
of  to-day  were ;  we  look  back  on  old  times,  and  see  about  a  hundred 
monasteries  in  the  valley  of  the  Natron  Lakes,  from  which  the  Emperor 
Valens  once  drove  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  monks  into  the  Byzantine 
army ;  we  look  further  back  upon  the  infEincy  of  Christianity,  when  Egypt 
was  the  refuge  of  the  first  Christians ;  we  dream  of  St.  Anthony — of  the 
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hermits  and  penitents — of  the  pious  Pacomius,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  oentniy,  huilt  the  first  monastery  on  the  fertile  Nile  Island  of 
Tabium :  suddenly  the  walls  of  our  chamber  rattle,  and  the  eardi 
trembles ;  a  fearful  crash  breaks  over  our  heads,  and  wakes  us  from  our 
short  sleep.  Under  the  combined  influences  of  alarm  and  surprise  we 
rub  our  eyes.  Forked  flashes  of  lightning  illumine  the  white  lime  walls  of 
our  celly  the  boisterous  wind  howls  through  the  Numerous  openings,  and 
the  rain  pours  in  torrents  against  the  building.  To  judge  by  the  short 
intervals  between  the  lightning  and  thunder,  a  tremendous  storm  is 
raging  somewhere  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  Wrapped  in  our  cloaks, 
we  go  out  into  the  elements  upon  the  open  terrace,  and  from  the  parapet 
are  witnesses  of  the  magnificent  spectacle,  so  rare  in  Egypt.  Flash  on  ^ 
flash  lights  up  the  boundless  desert,  which  seems  converted  into  a  glow- 
ing  sea  of  fire.  The  black  clouds  come  in  collision  with  a  fearful  crash, 
wmle  the  hymn  of  the  trembling  monks  rises  up  to  us  from  the  lighted 
church,  like  the  faint  groans  of  dying  men,  between  the  pauses  of  the 
•rolling  thunder. 

After  an  hour,  the  storm  passes  away,  which  commenced  about  two 
^o'clock,  the  streams  of  rain  cease,  and  the  desert  is  once  more  shrouded 
.  in  night.     We  spend  the  remainder  of  it  in  restless  sleep.     The  tor- 
menting occupants  of  the  Natron  chamber,  of  blessed  memory,  appear  to 
'  have  their  head-quarters  in  the  monastery,  and  fiill  of  vain  fury,  and 
tortured  by  the  pain,  one  sleeper  imparts  his  sufferings  to  the  other. 
■'  Silent  resignation  alone  can  support  the  usual  phlegma  in  such  a  truly 
Egyptian  state  of  things.     Woe  to  that  man  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
who  cannot  resignedly  endure  such  a  trial  of  his  patience  I 

At  five  in  the  morning  the  bell  rings,  in  three  intervals,  for  early 
'  mass.     We  quit  this  terrestrial  Hades,  and  go  down  to  the  church,  in 
which  the  monks  are  already  assembled.     The  sanctity  of  the  day 
'  enhances  our  feelings  of  reverence,  and  with  a  silent  prayer  we  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  Coptic  temple,  which  is  dimly  lighted  with  ampalhe, 
'  and  powerfully  scented  with  incense.     But  what  is  the  appearance  of  the 
church  itself?     The  little  community  appears  to  be  a  congregation  of 
'  idlers,  who  strive  to  render  their  standing  position  more  supportable  by 
'  leaning  one  arm  on  tall  crutches,  and  support  their  backs  against  a  wall, 
or  crouch  in  a  corner.     We  also  receive  similar  crutches,  on  which  we 
sujpport  ourselves  like  cripples,  following  tiie  evil  example,  and  not 
wisning  to  attract  attention.     The  officiating  clergy  wear  white  robes, 
or,  speaking  more  correctiy,  rohes  which  had  been  once  white,  and  which 
they  have  bound  round  their  heads  and  necks  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Beduin  cloaks.     Red  Coptic  crosses  are  sewn  on  the  chest  and  sleeves. 
The  priest  reading  mass  is  continually  in  motion,  bending  back  and 
forwards,  smoking  the  saints,  then  the  pictures,  or  the  Book.     The 
Gospel  is  first  resd  in  Coptic,  not  a  word  of  which  a  Copt  now  under- 
stands, and  then  chanted  in  Arabic.     The  monks  repeat  it  after  him,  at 
the  same  time  correcting  the  priest  who  is  reading  the  Holy  Word, 
until  growing  impatient  he  repels  the  nearest  critic  with  the  coarse 
words, "  Oshut  hansir  P  ("  Silence,  pig  I**)     Full  of  astonishment,  we  hear 
this  strange  exclamation  in  a  Christian  church,  and  when  we  look  round 
to  discover  any  one  sharing  our  well-founded  displeasure  among  the 
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•n  .#he  erafach,  -MOtMiog  tkor  siTCttt  i— tning  «k>(S  m  «  ^ridwwtd 
^ftheirsnonng;  olhowTwe oiwittowng  and  Jai^giiiiig, «r  TMrai^g  on  a 
jBHMtimseoiiily'lMfakiii,  mA  «tielBbvig  ilMir  diMt.  it  -Mems  «iif  .all 
Ais  ^broMd  a  -part  ^  the  Coptic  aeieiDaiiiaL  After  AaB  80-4Mttid  mma 
had  lasted  :an  li0iir,tlie  piart  dnteibotod  aaiidl  leavwi  of  bkend  an- 
iaavaacd  biaad.  We  alao  leanve  aae»  aad  eafe  it,  afitor  Ae.JaAionaf  Ae 
aftheis,  in  the  ohnrch. 

We  thaak  God  wken  twe  ^gain  leaoh  the  open  ooib^  aiMfe  4e 
iBedaipa  are ;alf eady  awaitiqg  as.  After  giving  the-monks  a  paetaet  of 
aMneyy-whioh  appears  to  jaffoid  them  mere  pleaaore  fthan  Ae  mit  of 
fiarapeans,  tfiey'with.aa  a  ^miouaufal  joaraey  'with  their-aauai  JoipHwitv, 
and  all  lay  the  tight  haad  iacoMantly^on  their  cheat,  mootb^aadfat  nhaaii 
aeAoign  of  leareHakiag.  Theaaiae  nanow  pnonnge  leads  us  out  iato 
Ae^deaBTt,  triueh  loeke •remarkably  Ireah  aadar  the  blae  faidt  of  faaanBa. 
Theeon  has  alraady  risen,  the  animals  are impatieatly Tseaatohing  tap^ilse 
wet  earth ;  we  mount,  and  the  return  journey  to  Terraaeh  osmaionaas. 
AAer^a  ▼iaittoithe  monastery,  the- deaert  eeems  to»ns  to  have  heoame  a 
pbasant  plaoe;  timidly  and  oaatiooal  v  >iwe  pass  the  naaand  saoaaataiy, 
and  'dien  stryie  oat  in  an  easterly  direetien.  A  .tweke  houis'tasareh, 
idaitqg  whieh'we  only  Tsstsd  onee,  brings  <a8  to  oar  dsstiwafcian*  3Hm 
aadmals  hare  been  tmable  to  ijpsaeh  their  thirrt  ier  thioe<daye,  aadaao 
'oanelves  are  so  ftAigned  as  alaiost  io  smk  from  the  saddle.  The  road 
.^seems  never  ending;  one  MM^^eia  fidlowe  the  otlbr,  and  yet  ^aanas 
alseady-  setting  'on  the  verge  of  the  idssert.  The^oasad  -stratdiaB  «nt  its 
long  neck,  the  hetse  winnows  <morrily,  and  the  donkevs,  pointing  tbab 
oans,  redouble  their  pace.  The  Beduias  disohaif^  their  tg^ans  wkh  a 
ehsras  of  triumph,  and  all  in<Keafees  tfiat  we  shall  !Soen  be  mtored  to4he 
/knEUfiant  abundanoe  of  iwgetation* 

Before  the  eon  has  thrown  its  ^ast  pmrtiag  beam  on  liie  aankh,  the 
ftafeile  Nile  Valley,  with  its  light  dekcate  venlare,  lies  «BtretDhed  toat  mt 
-oarfeet.  The  beat  is  at  the  same  spcvtihut  the  whole  Jaodsoape,^  so 
Ample  in  its  components,  seems  to  as  to  have  beosme  tenfold  aieher, 
.tenfold  more  beantif ul  and  pleasant  With  a  hearty  El  AamtkrUOak  / 
iQHary  and  praise  to  AUah !)  our  expectiag  friends  ouiboasd  greet«8,ifor 
«welhavo  gone  thmngh  the  first  esouffsion  into  the  LyUan  J)oMtnsiithant 
with  any  daagerens  adventnie. 
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.A  XU7  esme  wliaDthe  whole  ouopent  ofiioy  Jife  was  *ix>  .mtivsff>  jbl 
jimxkg^  •  a  ohaoge,  homMcery  %  jio  .maiDs  tmrnd  or  of  oaiiiaiuy  iiatnn^, 
Jut  one  thatin¥olMd  roe  ia  flimnroatftaoPB  altogethor  difieamfc  from  those 
I  had  been  aocustomed  to.  My  fatherfs  houie  '*io  me^had  a1«i^&  faeen  a 
hfiBio--4t  waa  to  oontinneao  no  ioqger.  I  waa  to  be,an  aiiaa  even  to 
joay  oaMaett  .kiiwmaiiy^aod  the  plaoea  of  idv  youth  Mreie  to  know  me»iio 
vuHtt.  How  it  jeane  to  .pass  iiuLt  thaae  ebanges  wese  wrought,  it  would 
«h6tof  iittle  avail  to  ioquire.  I  waa  fbrjunomentaTereome  by  the  bittar- 
MWfs  >of  my  -iniafaBtane,  hut  iu  a  little  -while  I  :becaine.x»mpoeed9.aad 
looked  upon  my  akeied  conditioD,  if  daot  with  ^aatisfiaotiQDy.at  least  with 
BBajgQadoo.  If  I  regarded  the  yean  that  were  gone  with  a  land  cC 
•moivnful  taodemesi^  I  may  surely  he  paidoned  for  doiog  so,  for  they 
•mmte  linhed  to  jnauy  endaanng  reeoUeotioos.  A  sialar,  whom  I  had  loat 
iotearly  childhood,  and  a  mother,  who  Jiad  died  hefore  I  iuid  yetjittauated 
.to  manhood,  were  both  .associated  with  those  early  years ;  ttieir  gentle 
Jipirits  I  think  sometimes  hover  around  me  with  their  vproteoting  'influeno^ 
snstaimng  me  in  my  efforts  and  directing  my  steps  as  I  journey  along. 

I  travelled  forth.  The  «un  had  just  nsen  .above  the  distant  hills  as  I 
erossed  the  thveshold  of  that  home  never  to  be  entenad  by  me  ^ain. 
I  threw  many  a  liqigBciag  glanoe  behind  at  objects  which  had  baui  so 
ioi|g  &miliar  to  me :  die  or&ard  and  the  babbling  brook,  wiiose  pleasant 
jnumnrs  used  to  greet  us  as  we  sat  in  our  antiquated  home,  awakened 
in  xne.  a  feeliqg  ^f  sadness  whieh  could  only  find  relief  in  teass.  I  wept 
.^fisely— ovept  .as  I  have  not  wept  since,  nor  shall  weep  again.  I  wept 
like  one  who  hadias  yet  only  enoounteiad  Us  first  aoROWyrandto  whom 
the  realities  and  disi^oantments  of  life  wese  ahnost  unknown.  I  knew 
-not  ^happy  ignorance  I)  that  befose  many  yeara  had  passed  laway  ..the 
fountain  would  become  dry,  and  .the  relief  which  I  nomr  experienoed  in 
rmy^errow  ^Quld  .he  denied  me  in  similar  seasons*  of  distress.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  reeovmed  sufficiently  to  proceed;  hut  in  spite  of  .all 
dny  effoKts  I  could  not  >drive  from  my  mind  the  conviction  that  J  was 
leaving  A  home  endeared  to  me  Inr  ioduimoEable  ties.  I^kaew. little^ 
^perhajps,  of  Jhe  world  .before  ,me.  I  was  yonqg  and  foil  of  .hope,  but 
•fstill  there- came  ftmisgiviiig  that. the  happiest. peciod  of , my  life  had  passed 
away  for  ever.    -And  so .  it  wt». 

!Bi0te  was  an  exhilamting  freshness  in  the  morning  Air,  and  the  eaifth 
'WsaS'Olothed  in  her  h^ghtest  eolowa.  It  was  the  season  of  ihe  year  that 
is  the  most  pregnant  with.hope,iwt,  despite  its  genial  influeaae,  Asadnsas 
iwa^had  i^pon  my  spirits  whioh  it  was  impossible  .to  shake  oS.  It-was 
not  heeause.I*was  leaving  friands  andhome—it  was  not  thati  was  wandoi- 
ing  forth  A  stiaQger  .and  unknoPKU.  :Theae  ciEcnmstanoes,  ,no  doubt, 
.aoadnced  io  :my  prtfent  state  of  jukid,  hut  they  wece  .not  the  only 
.infiuenaes  in  operation.  A  stain  had  fallan  tupon  my  mane,  And  I«aas 
despised  and  rejected  even  by  my  own  kindred. 

What  jnost  wpmediatoly  tspnoanaed  one  wa9,.imw4dionldI,pnairiderfer 
jsay  fatiiwo iBOflssritias.    XpossoNed^ther  money  jiiec£iaDl  in  the  whole 
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world,  and  I  knew  not  what  occupation  I  should  betake  myself  to  that 
would  be  likely  to  yield  me  a  fair  return  for  my  labours.  These  thoughisB 
regarding  the  future'  caused  me  no  little  uneasiness.  I  felt  myself  alone. 
Is  there  not  sometimes  in  that  word  a  deeper  meaning  than  at  first 
appeareth  ?  I  felt  it  in  all  its  force.  Whither  should  I  turn  for  counsel  ? 
Wiiat  friendly  ear  would  listen  to  my  tale  of  distress  ?  The  idea  of  a 
perfect  isolation  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with  happiness.  I  felt  the 
need  of  a  friend  in  my  present  adversity,  but  my  spirit  spumed  the  idea 
of  allowing  myself  to  sink  under  it. 

I  wandered  on,  paying  littie  attention  to  the  road  I  was  traversing. 
T  came,  at  length,  upon  a  thick  wood,  which  extended  over  a  consider- 
able surface  of  ground.  I  entered  it  with  the  intention  of  seeking  a 
comfortable  spot  where  I  might  rest  myself  a  littie,  and  afterwaids 
resume  my  journey.  I  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  within  it,  and 
;ipon  a  little  knoll,  overshadowed  by  a  venerable  beech,  I  seated  myself. 
The  forest,  I  discovered,  made  a  slight  descent  for  some  little  distance, 
and  again,  on  the  other  side,  ascended  in  an  equal  degree.  A  small 
rivulet  coursed  its  way  along  its  base,  and  could  be  seen  winding  through 
the  adjacent  country  for  many  miles.  Upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream  I  could  perceive  primroses  and  violets  gfrowing  in  rich  luxurious- 
ness.  I  lay  myself  down,  and  hushed,  as  it  were,  by  the  waters  murmur- 
ing at  my  feet,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  slept,  I  dare  say,  an  hour, 
and  awoke  considerably  refreshed.  When  I  looked  around  me,  I  was 
astounded  at  what  I  beheld  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  littie  stream 
before  spoken  of:  upon  its  margin  there  was  seated  a  young  girl  of  most 
marvellous  beauty — she  was,  indeed,  but  a  child,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
her  age.could  exceed  eight  years.  I  was,  perhaps,  a  littie  precipitate  m 
my  conclusions.  Was  she  a  girl  or  a  child,  or  was  she  a  human  being 
at  all  ?  She  was  like  a  fairy — a  spirit  of  the  woods — a  being  whom  we 
read  of  in  nursery  tales,  but  seldom  meet  in  the  real  and  actual  world. 
She  was  occupied  in  decorating  her  hair  with  the  primroses  and  other  wild 
flowers  that  grew  around  her,  and  the  crystalline  stream  which  flow.ed 
at  her  feet  served  as  the  mirror  in  which  she  saw  herself  reflected.  Her 
dress  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  muslin  of  light  blue,  and  so  made  as  to 
leave  the  neck  and  arms  altogether  uncovered.  This  extraordinary 
vision  was  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  witnessed.  I  doubted  at  first 
whether  it  was  real,  for  the  attendant  circumstances  imparted  to  it  such 
a  tinge  of  romance  that  it  was  di£Bcult  to  believe  in  its  reality.  I  rose 
from  the  little  bank  on  which  I  had  been  lying,  with  the  intention  of 
approaching  this  little  maiden  who  had  so  deeply  riveted  my  attention, 
but  my  change  of  attitude  was  only  the  signal  for  a  rapid  and  hasty 
retreat  on  her  part.  I  have  no  doubt  she  observed  me,  and  fimcying 
that  she  was  better  alone,  she  fled  from  the  spot  where  she  had  so 
recently  amused  herself.  I  was  angry  with  myself  for  having  disturbed 
her,  for  the  scene  was  one  which  would,  perhaps,  not  occur  to  me  again. 
I  was  very  curious  to  know  who  this  fascinating  young  creature  was, 
and  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  she  was  other  than  an  inmate 
of  the  wood,  for  both  her  dress  and  appearance  betokened  that  she  was  no 
town-bred  maiden. 

When  night  approached,  I  found  shelter  in  the  hut  of  an  old  shepherd 
upon  the  borders  of  the  forest.     I  arose  in  the  morning  refreshed  and  in-* 
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vigorated,  but  I  had  dreamed  of  die  beautiful  girl  whom  I  had  seen  on 
the  preceding  day ;  my  thoughts,  io  fact,  dwdt  perpetually  upon  her, 
and  I  was  bent  upon  discovering  the  place  of  her  retreat  and  becpming 
acquainted  with  her  history.  I  was  gratified  with  another  sight  of  her : 
she  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  spot,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  occupied  herself  as  usual  in  wreathing  her  hair  with 
flowers.  I  attempted  again  to  get  nearer  to  her ;  but  she  detected  my 
movement,  and  again  took  to  flight.  I  succeeded,  however,  on  the 
next  day  in  obtaining  an  interview;  and  if  I  were  charmed  by  the 
occasional  glances  I  had  caught  of  her  at  a  distance,  I  was  so  to  a 
much  greater  degree  when  I  became  acquainted  with  her  engaging  and 
artless  manners.  There  was  something  particularly  refreshing  in  con- 
versing with  this  young  girl.  She  was  unacquainted  with  we  world  ; 
she  scarcely,  indeed,  knew  that  there  was  any  other  world  than  that  in 
which  she  moved  herself;  nature  had  unfolded  to  her  her  richest  stores, 
and  each  hill  and  valley  and  murmuring  stream  afforded  her  ample 
delight  and  sufficient  matter  for  contemplation*  I  scarcely  think  she 
knew  that  there  was  such  a  place  as  town,  or,  if  she  did,  she  was  less 
artless  than  I  suspected,  and  a  perfect  adept  at  concealment.  It  was  not 
without  some  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  interview. 
"When  she  saw  me,  she  began  to  retire  as  usual,  but,  perhaps,  not  so 
precipitately  as  on  the  former  occasions.  In  her  haste,  however,  she 
ost  some  flowers  from  her  basket,  and  I  at  once  hastened  to  gather 
them  for  her. 

'^  See !  you  have  lost  your  flowers,"  I  said  to  her. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  hesitatingly,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  she 
should  wait  for  the  flowers  or  go  without  them. 

"  If  you  will  stay  a  moment  I  will  bring  them  to  you,"  I  said. 

When  I  had  picked  the  flowers  up,  I  advanced  towards  her,  and  she 
was  evidently  somewhat  assured  either  by  my  manner  or  appearance,  for 
she  did  not  offer  to  move  from  the  place  where  she  stood.  As  she  took 
the  flowers  she  smiled. 

''Thank  you,''  she  said. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  flowers,"  I  observed. 

"  Oh,  yea !  I  pluck  fresh  ones  every  day  for  grandfather." 

^'  And  tell  me,  if  you  please,  who  your  grandfather  is.** 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  very  old  man — ^three  or  four  times  as  old  as  you  are." 

"  Does  he  live  far  from  here  ?" 

"  Close  at  hand.  We  live  in  a  small  cottage  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
forest,  and  grandfather  has  lived  there  for  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years." 

*^  I  should  like  to  see  your  grand&ther." 

"  If  you  will  come  with  me  I  will  show  yon  him ;  and  although  he  is 
not  very  anxious  to  see  strangers,  I  think  he  will  not  object  to  see  you." 

''  I  should  be  very  sorry,"  I  said,  **  to  intrude  upon  your  grandfather's 
privacy,  if  it  were  not  agreeable  to  him." 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  see  you,  if  I  request  him  to  do  so." 

I  felt  encouraged  by  the  kindly  manner  of  the  child,  and  without 
forther  hesitation  proceeded  with  her  towards  the  cottage  in  which  her 
grandfather  lived.  I  was  much  amused  with  her  conversation,  and  soon 
discovered  that  she  possessed  iixtelligence  far  beyond  her  years. 
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^  I  am  fimd  efMolptoie^  and  I  hop»  he^witt' pennit  aae  ix>  w 
IDS  -wofka* 

^  I  am*  8«fe  bv  wUl)  ftnr  he  likaa  gentleBm  to  eKamino  them  J' 

It  oeeapnd  ua  only  s  few  minutea  to  leaoh  the  oottagv  of  the  old 
man,  and  hy-tfaa*  time  a  8feR>Dg  feeling  of  friendship  had  aprang^np  be-* 
tween  dua  exeeediogly  inteiealing  child  and  myael^  and  I  acaxoely  knew 
whether  to  admiie  her  more  for  her  beauty  or  her  inteUigenoe.  The 
cottage  waa  very  neat,  with  a  small  gairden  in  finnt,  which  was  bounded 
by  a  atone  wall.  A  little  iron  gate  admitted  ns  within  the  indoanre^ 
where  we  diaoofered  an  dderly  man  seated  beneath  an  overspreadiag 
tawe  in  front  of  the  house.  He  was  attired  in  good  but  sanple  garmeDti^ 
and  hn  appeaiaace  was  yenerable  and  dignified*  Sa  gmve  coantenaaee 
indicated  a  person-  who  had  devoted  averyconfliderable  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  severeet  studies.  He  was  evidently  much  surprised,  and,  I 
ikncied,  a  IMe  displeased,  to  see  me  in  tho  company  of  his  grand* 
daugntar. 

"  Dear  grandfather,"  said  the  little  giri,  running  up  to  lum,  ^thia  gen- 
deman  I  met  in;  the  forest^  and  he  has  been-  so  kmd  as  to  aooompany  me 
homeu  He  has  expressed  a  wish  to  see-some  of  your  beanlifnl.  piaoas  of 
sculpture. 

As  my  little  companion  made  the  last  remark,  I  perceived  a  smile  of 
satisfiactioa  play  for  a  roomeot  upon  the  countenance  of  the  aged  aoolptor. 
He  rose  at  onee  £pom  his  seat  and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

^'  I  will  have  great  pleasure,"  he  said,  ''to  show  you  some  of  my 
humble  efforts,  but  I  think  you  had  better  first  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ment." 

I  thanked  him,  and  would  have  declined,  but  he  pressed  me  so  earnestly 
that  I  at  length  acceded  to  his  proposal.  We  went  into  the  interior  of 
the  house,  and  a  slight  repast  was  quickly  prepared  for  us  by  an  elderly 
female,  who  seemed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  During  the 
meal  some  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sculptor  elicited 
from  me  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had  so  recently  deputed  from 
the  parental  home,  and  finding  that  I  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  pros- 
pects of  a  friture  maintenance,  he  gave  me  permission  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  him,  imtil  some  determination  should  be  come  to  with  respect 
to  my  subsequent  career.  I  believe  I  should  have  accepted  of  his  o£fer, 
were  it  not  tiiat  I  should  be  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  an  old  man, 
whose  means  were,  perhaps,  very  limited,  and  whose  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  him  almost  incapable  of  work.  I  think  he  suspected  the  reasons 
which  prevented  me-  from  acquiescing  in  his  proposal,  for  he  at  once 
said: 

''  Nay,  my  young  friend,  do  not  hesitate  to  become  oar  guest  for  a 
little  while  at  least ;  for  although  I  am  not  rich,  we  have  sv&cient  for 
our  own  support  and  that  of  any  visitor  who  may  honour  us  with  his 
company.'' 

'*Oh]  do,  snr,"  added  my  litde  friend;  ''I  am  sure  we  will  do  ail  that 
we  can  to  make  you  comfortable.* 

''  I  am  quite  convinced  of  that^^'  I  said. 
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<<  Wen,  ihen,  you  nrast  stay  with  us,"*  said  the  oU;iinn;  'Htncl'I'hflre 
no  doubt  we  w^  find  some.employmeDt  for  von  whilst  you  are  hem^'* 

I  yieUbd  ai  leagth  to  then  eatreaftiee^  ror  iui  my  poeition  they  wen 
diffianlt  to.  resisfc.  Tha»  waa»  periiapsi  aaothar  TeaBOii>  wfaieh  led  tomy 
being  so  eeaily  moved.  I  felt  a  strange  interest  in.  the  coooenis  of  these 
peo]^e»  and.  my  little  fnend  of  the.  morning  had  aoaroely  engaged  me 
more  by  her  smiling  countenance  and  winning  manners  than  the  old 
seolptor  by  hia  gmve  and  paAriarohaL  deportment.  After  oar  meal,  die 
old  man,  aoeompanied  by  his  granddaughter,  oondnoted  me  to  the 
studio,  which  was  in  a.  detached  building  at  the  baek  of  the  cottage.  I 
was  at  once  captivated  with  the  beanty  of  the  vamns  groups  and  figons^ 
cot  in  marble,  which  bunt  upon  my  astonished  vision ;  for  I  did  not  sua* 
pact  that  my  aged  friend  was  so  great  a  proBoient  in  soulpture  as  the 
works  which  I  now  beheld  would  seem  to  imply.  In  the  girouping,  the 
BMMt  cultivated  taste  was  apparent,  and  the  elegance  of  form  and  attitude 
given  to  B<Mne  of  the  isolateid  figures  at  once  awakened  my  unqualified 
admiration.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  sculptor  had  carefiilly  studied 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  and  Italian  masters,  and  had  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  art  in  the  most  minute  partionlars.  At  1^ 
further  end  of  the  building  there  was  an  object  that  greatly  attracted  my 
attention,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  it  was.  It  was  covered  so 
effectually  by  a  large  sheet  of  cloth  that  it  was  impoesihle  to  see  any  por- 
tion of  it 

**  What  is  that  yon  have  covered  up?"  I  inquired* 

*'  It  is  one  of  my  latest  works,"  icfilied  the  old  man,  '^  and  is  not  yet 
even  finished.  Indeed,  there  is  much  to  do  at  it  still.  I  will  take  off  the 
doth  and  you  shall  see  it.  It  is  my  greatest  effort,  and  has  occupied  me 
a  long  time  in  its  execution  ;  it  is  fuUy  ten  years  since  it  was  commenced, 
but  I  have  done  two  or  three  little  things  during  its  progress." 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture  I  had  ever  witnessed  was  immediately  displayed.  It  is  true,  I 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  composition,  but  the  attitudes, 
drapery,  and  countenances  of  the  figures  seemed,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
to  evince  the  most  extraordinary  beauty  of  desigpa  and  finished  workman- 
ship in  the  execution.  In  the  firont  stood  a  kiod  of  couch,  on  which  lay 
a  sleeping  child,  with  a  loose  robe  thrown  carelessly  over  it^  but  per- 
mitting a  large  portion  of  its  symmetrical  form  to  be  fully  exposed ;  at 
ihe  head  of  the  couch  there  stood  a  female  figure  witii  a  benignant  coun- 
tenance, and  who,  leaning  over  the  child  with  outstretched  arms  and 
open  hands,  seemed  to  be  shedding  over  it  an  influence  at  once  healthful 
and  soothing ;  at  the  foot  of  the  couch  stood  another  female  figure,  whose 
countenance  was  also  benignant,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  other, 
for  there  was  a  mixture  of  sternness  and  melancholy  in  it  that  gave  it 
somewhat  of  a  repulsive  cast;  the  figure  in  the  centre,  and,  as  it  were^  at 
the  back  of  the  couch,  waa  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  flowing  beard,  and 
who,  as  his  gase  was  bent  upon  the  fiice  of  the  child,  held  in  his  hand  a 
sand-glass. 

When  I  had  examined  this  beautiful  piece  of  soulptura  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  turned  to  the  artist,  and  said, 

"What  do  you  call  this  work?" 

*'  TbB  COMFOBZSBa*'* 
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«  What  is  the  subject  ?" 

<'  On  the  couch  is  a  sleeping  child  ;  the  female  figure  at  the  head  of 
the  couch  is  intended  to  represent  the  Angel  of  Sleep,  shed^ng  her 
balmy  influence  over  the  little  child,  who  has  exhausted  itself  with  play  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  couch  is  another  female  figure,  intended  to  represent  the 
Angel  of  Death ;  and  the  third  figure,  in  the  centre,  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent Time." 

I  was  in  ecstasies.  I  could  have  embraced  the  old  man.  Matchless 
conception!  Divine  inspiration !  These  were  the  Comforters,  then — 
Sleep,  and  Deaths  and  Time.  And  had  a  thought  so  palpable  not 
occurred  to  all  men  before  ?  No.  They  live— -they  suffer — ^they  endure ; 
they  have  a  vague  conception  of  the  good  and  evil  which  is  interwoven  in 
their  web  of  existence,  but  it  is  the  province  of  a  few  men  only  to  think, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  embody  their  dioughts,  so  that  they  may  become 
universal  and  recognised  truths.  The  nightingale  is  described  as  the 
bird  of  wail,  whose  beautiful  and  plaintive  notes  at  once  enlist  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  listener,  but  may  it  not  be  that  there  are  other  birds  who 
have  some  grief  rankling  in  their  breasts,  but  who  lack  that  exquisite 
melody  which  makes  it  known  and  felt  ?  And  thus  men  are  all  endued 
with  the  same  thoughts  and  feelings — they  may  differ  in  degree  and  in- 
tensity, but  that  is  the  only  difference.  The  realisation  of  the  sculptor 
was,  merefore,  what  everybody  felt  and  knew  to  be  true.  His  object 
principally  was  to  portray  those  ministers  which  tend  either  to  diminish 
or  deliver  us  altogether  from  the  evils  incidental  to  this  life.  And  what 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  position  in  which  the  Angel  of  Sleep 
was  placed,  and  what  greater  boon  has  been  awarded  to  man  than  Sleep  ? 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life ;  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds ;  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

It  was  even  so.  Oh !  who  shall  say — not  ye,  perchance,  who  have 
hitherto,  as  it  were,  lived  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — whose 
barque  has  glided  tranquilly  and  smoothly  down  the  stream  of  time 
beneath  azure  skies  and  a  sun  undimmed  by  a  cloud — oh !  who  shall  say, 
the  relief  which  the  child  of  misfortune  experiences  in  those  moments  of 
forgetfulness,  when  he  is  dead,  for  the  time,  to  the  miseries,  the  cares, 
and  the  anxieties  of  life !  And  oh  Death !  thou  pale  sister  of  Sleep,  who 
opest  the  prison  of  the  captive — who  with  merciful  hand  strikest  down 
the  decrepid  and  the  aged,  and  who  cometh  at  length  to  the  aid  of  the 
weary  and  the  oppressed,  shall  we  not  hail  thee  as  a  deliverer  and  as  a 
gracious  boon  sent  by  Heaven  to  mankind ! 

And  if  it  be  true  that  Sleep  and  Death  are  benignant  powers,  what 
shall  we  say  of  Time,  the  elder  bom  of  either?  Mighty  and  irresistible 
power !  who  wast  ere  from  vast  Chaos  the  great  Author  of  Nature  did 
create  and  fashion  this  beauteous  world — who  beheld  the  peaceable  abode 
of  our  first  progenitors  ere  for  disobedience  they  were  expelled  the  bliss- 
ful Eden — whose  vrings  brooded  o'er  the  margin  of  the  flood  when  the 
Almighty  executed  his  vengeance  on  a  sinful  world — who  hast  watched 
the  progressive  course  of  ages,  and  beheld  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  great 
nations  of  antiquity — Assyria,   Babylon,    Egypt,  Persia.     Oh  power 
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benign !  who  movest  in  thy  onward  course  alike  indifferent  to  our  joys 
and  our  sorrows — beneath  whose  touch  the  stately  temple  and  the  lofty 
fane  crumble  into  dust — before  whose  onward  march  civilisation  spread 
her  wings  and  wafts  her  blessings  from  pole  to  pole.  Oh  power  divine  I 
who  dullest  the  pain  of  the  mourner — ^upon  who^  tardy  but  stead£Eist 
wing  justice  at  length  is  borne  to  him  who  has  struggled  in  a  good  cause- 
surely  thou  art  the  comforter  and  the  friend  of  the  great  human  family  I 

This  beautiful  work  of  the  old  man  affected  me  much  more,  perhaps, 
than  it  might  have  done,  if  my  circumstances  had  been  different  from  what 
they  were.  I  appreciated  to  the  full  extent  the  idea  that  my  friend  had' 
endeavoured  to  carry  out,  and  my  own  recent  sorrows  taught  me  that  his 
conception  was  true.  It  would  be  in  vain  if  I  attempted  to  describe  the 
impression  that  this  extraordinary  work  of  art  produced  upon  me :  the 
whiteness  of  the  marble — ^the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  figures — the 
harmonising  attitude  of  each,  filled  me  with  admiration  and  astonishment. 
For  some  minutes  I  was  lost  in  silent  contemplation ;  but  when  I  had 
drunk  in  the  beauties  of  the  composition,  I  turned  to  my  aged  friend  and 
shook  him  by  the  hand. 

<^  My  dear  sir,**  I  said,  *'  this  is  a  great  work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be  the  means  of  transmitting  your  name  to  the  most  remote  pos- 

Both  the  old  man  and  my  little  fnend  of  the  morning  seemed  delighted 
that  I  held  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  work ;  the  latter  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

''  I  am  sore  if  it  pleases  you  it  must  be  beautiful,  for  I  think  you  have 
good  taste." 

<'  It  will  please  much  more  fastidious  critics  than  I  am,"  I  said. 

Weeks,  months  passed  away,  and  I  continued  to  reside  with  the 
sculptor  and  his  granddaughter.  From  a  very  early  period  of  life  I  had 
been  addicted  to  the  fine  arts,  but  my  casual  introduction  to  the  great 
artist,  and  his  own  solicitation  combined,  determined  me  to  pursue 
sculpture  as  a  profession,  and  although  I  might,  perhaps,  not  attain  to 
the  excellence  of  my  friend,  I  might,  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  enable  me  to  gain  by  it  a  tolerable  sub- 
sistence in  the  world.  There  was  the  greater  probability  of  this,  since  I 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  person  whom 
I  believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art. 

The  time  passed  away  pleasantly  and  profitiA)ly,  and  I  had  the  satis-' 
faction  of  knowing  that  I  was  making  considerable  progress.  The  little 
Myrtle  and  I  were  as  much  interested  with  each  other  as  before,  and 
frequent  sti'olls  we  had  together  in  the  neis^hbourine  forest^  where  sha 
spent  hours  and  hours  together  in  roving  iXout,  gauiering  wild  flowers 
and  wreathing  them  into  garlands.  I  had  lived  with  the  sculptor  about 
five  years,  when  a  little  incident  occurred  which  tended  to  vary  in  some: 
degree  the  rather  monotonous  life  I  had  led  during  that  period.  I  have 
previously  stated  that  I  did  not  think  that  little  Myrtle's  age  could  ex- 
ceed eight  years  when  first  I  had  the  happiness  to  meet  her;  there  watt 
a  childish  simplicity  in  eyeryihing  she  did  and  said  that  interested  me 
exceedingly — she  was  scarcely  a  child,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  hardly  attuned  to  diat  period  of  life  which  we  designate  as  girlhood. 
Her  artless  and  winning  manners,  coupled  with  her  great  beauty  and 
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ivmikfi  ignderad  her  o¥inwdiifcgly  angaging,  ami  I  lookad.  upon  bw  as  ti 
tittle  aster  thai  had  been  aent  to  me  to  vefHaoe  the  one  of  whom-  I  had 
been  depxvred  for  erer.  I  knew  not  in  what  vegiard  Myrtle  held  me^. 
naless  it  weee  in  the  tight  of  a  brother,  for  ahe  maniliBsted  at  all  timea 
Ae  greatest  affeotion  4>r'me»  and  would  fioequently  come  of  aa.  evening;. 
after  die  labooca  of  the.  day/wer»  oondsHled9.aDd  plaee:  her  haada  in. 
mine^  and'  aak  me  to  teE  her  some-  fine  story  of  samanoe  o£  my  own. 
invention.  I  invanaUy  oomptied  with  her  request^  and  she  w«e  always 
detighsed  when.  I  wonnd  np  with  %  pleasant  dhnumnent  Again,  dhnngt 
ear  strolls,  she  wenld  exhihit  the  same  artlessosss  of  manaer,.and  take 
my  hand  as  natural^  aa  though  she  had  known  me  from  ohiidhoed^  and. 
frequently,  duringp-oov  walks  in  the  fibrest,  she  would  run  off.  and-,  invito 
me  to  run  affcer  her.  AnA  many  a  good  rase  ahvused  to  give  me  round 
one  teee  after  aoodier^  but  when  I  caught  hei^.  which- 1  genemUy  in  the 
end  suooeeded  in  ddag,  I  rewaided  myself  £ar  my  teouble  by  ssBtehing. 
»  kiss  from  her  rosy  lips^  and  at  titde  liberty  o£'  that  lend  she  seemed  to 
ssgand  asi  a  matter  of  course.  I  wish  to  tiaw  that  a  feeling  such  as  that 
which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  brothee  and.  aister  subsisfeed 
between  UB. 

Abooithe  time  dt  whicb  I  ha?e  made  mention,  I  observed  a  great 
change  in  the  bearing  of  Myrtle  towards  myself;  there  was  not  that 
fienkness'— that' openness*  of  diseosiiion — ^that  aimptieity  inhetf  manner 
which  I  had  prefEmoaly  mmatkea ;  there  was  a  reasrve^  almost  a  ooldnese 
in  her  behaviour,  which  puzzled  and  annoyed  me  exceedingly.  L  was 
not  oonsdoue  of  having  giveni  her  any  offenee,  or  that  theie  was  any- 
thing in  my  conduct  which  could  call  forth  such  a  decided  change  in 
that  of  her  own. 

One  summer  evening  we  went  out  together;  we  bent  our  st^psy  as 
ttsual^  towards  the  forest.  It.  was  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  evenings  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seea;  the  son  was  fost  anking  in  the  far  west) 
hut  his  golden  rays  still  shed  a  rich  tight  over,  a  portion  of  the  soene. 
There  was  a  litde  hillock  near  to  us,  that  was  so  profusely  covered  with 
biuebells,  tiiat  you  could  scarcely  see  a  blade  of  grass.  Myrtle  had  no 
sooner  seen  it  &an  she  instantly  quitted  my  side  and  hastened  towards 
it  She  seated  herself  upon  ^e  hill,  and  commenced  pluoldng  the 
flowers  and  forming^  idiem  into  a»  nosegay.  I  quiekiy  joined  her,  and  sat 
down  by  her  side.  I  puttmy  aim  playfolly  round  her  waist  and  attempted 
to  steal,  a  kiss,  but  she  gentiy  repulsed  mew 

^<  I  have  now  grown  a  bigp  girl,''  said  she,  lookingnp  to  me  aiohly  and 
smiting,  but  stiU  bumring  herself  with  hee  flowen^  "  and  it  is  not  proper 
that  you  should,  do  ibese  thingsinew." 

'<  Oh !  what  nonsense  is  this,  Myrtle  P'  I.  said.  *'  I  am  quite  sure  you 
SEK  not  in  earnest.  Are  yoa  not  my  dear  little  sister,  the  same  aa  yoa 
alsmys  have  been  ?" 

^  I  hope  we  shait  idweys  rennin  very  good  finends." 

^  How  can  we  lemain  v«y  gaodfrieDasif  you  assume  so  numh  ooldaess,. 
aad  insist  xxgoBk  se  much.  feeBsality  between,  us  ?" 

^  I  see  nothing  to  pieveiii  ua  being  firi«id%  as  heretofore.  I  amsora 
I  hold  the  same  firieedly  foelinga  towaads  voil  which  I  have  alwa^'heldJ' 
.  '^Ha,  hair  this  is  semer tittle  fi«ak  of  youaa-^soae  little  pefaulaaey 
e£  disposition)"  I  saU;  and  I  attempted  te  eneizole  her  waist with>m9i 
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am^a*  I  badpwfiooily  dona,  but  she  pavaoted  me  aadw  datemiuMdy 
thanbefovo. 

« I  am  qoito  aerioaa,  Laqii^"  ibyiapcatod;  ^^  and  I  onoa  mon  aa^pnal; 
that  you  wm  natannoj  ia»  by  poanug %  coaria  whiak  ia  ao^Hiiaggaa 
abk  to  me." 

Witb  thaaa  woida  she  nose  bom  her  aeat;  and  qakUgr  ntind  from  *a 
nhwe  wbece  I  sat.     I  was  maoh  astonished,  and  qnite  wnahln  to  aaaoanl 


for  Aia  strange  behamonr  on  the  part  of  Myrtte.  I  ahnoat  immednlalv 
afterwards  punuied  my  way  homeward;  but,  &om  thi  rapidity  wiw 
wfaieh  it  WHS  evident  my  late  oompawon  had  walked^  I  waa  wmbleta 
overtake  her.  When  I  reaohed  the  oottaga  she  waa  absady  ther»beCo«a 
me ;  and,  aa  I  kx)ked  at  her,  I  thought  I  oonld  pereeive  a«  tear  gBaten>' 
ing  in  her  eye. 

<<  I  did  not  think  you  wonld  hftvie  left  me  to  ntnm  heme  ale—/*  I 
said ;  bat  she  made  no  reply,  bat  retired  to  her  loook 

From  this  time  that  mmiliarity  which  I  have  previously  spoken  o£aa 
snbsistinff  between  Myrtle  and  mjwM.  ooatinned  ne  longer ;  there  wna 
more  or  less  reserve  on  either  side ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  her  fiselinga 
towards  me  were  less  warm  than  before,  and  our  firiendship  eontimied 
withoat  any  abatement 

A  fow  miles  from  the  cottage  in  which  the  seulptor  resided  there  woa 
a  lai^  dty  filled  with  an  industrioos  and  enterprising  mee  of  mms; 
there  were  poeona  in  itoHrho  were  embaiked  in  eveiy  desoriptien  of 
eemmaree,  and  one  fidelin^ilone  seemed  to  aaimate  them,  and  that  was 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  which  all  other  eonsideratiolis  were  ehEgsd 
to  give  place.  Tbis^object  engaged  their  minds  firom  morning  till  nidbt, 
andevery  scheme  appeared  to  be  tried  for  its  realisation.  From  motuFca 
of  curiosity  I  walked  one  morning  through  this  dty,  and  certainly  there 
waa  no  lack  of  scenea  and  objects  peroetually  passing  before  meu  The 
tovm  itself  presented  a  snooession  ot  nanow,  filthy  streets,  denadb^ 
crowded  by  a*  raoe  q&  hon\an  beings^,  for  the  most  part  sqoalid  in  theu 
appearance,  and  dirty  and  slovenly  in  iheir  habits.  These  persona  warn 
fellow-creatures  of  my  own,  endued  with  the  same  faculties  and  foettngap 
sprung  from  the  same  original  source,  and  desdaed  for  the  sama 
immortality ;  and  yet,  what  awakened  in  them  no  emotion,  no  sense  of 
shame,  inspired  me  with  the  utmost  disgust  and  abhorrence.  And  how 
came  it  to  pass  that,  in  thia  respect  at  leasts  there  should  be  such  a 
difierence  between  them  and  me?  It  aroae-from  habit,  which,  cen« 
taaeted  in  childhood,  had  grown  wHh  them  tp  manhood,  uid  whic^  had 
beeome  an  otsential  pari  of  their  existence.  The  heated  was  quickly 
receives  the  impression,  but^  once  hardened,  it  resists  forcibly  and  auecesar 
fully  the  die  pressed  against  it.  And  so  in  childhood,  the  young  and 
active  mind  is  ever  aMve  to  new  emotions  and  influencea,  but  wh«i  it  haa 
been  paoporly  disciplined,  it  is  not  easy,  in  mature  life,  to  root  ont-  tha 
primnples  tw  have-  beM  implanted  there,  or  to*  shake  that  firmness 
vdnch  beeeoMB  one-  of  ita- leading  charaotenstias. 

Neither  the  stveetaaov  the  ianabitaata  of  thia  citj^  therefore,  peaseaaad 
any- of  thoaa qaaKfirationa whidiaMiy  be  snppased  to eaptivate a^siaceia 
lover  of  tha  finearts,  and  ona  who  bad.  adopted  »braaehrof  them«  a»a 
9iefesrion.aadmeaaao£aohBiata«ie..  Although  by  &r  tha  lai«f»r  ]  ' 
o£  thcbcity  feBsiatad.nfl  aadkataoataas  Ihare  daamhed,  thera^ 
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parts  of  it  which  wore  a  different  aspect  altogether :  then  were  terraces 
and  squares  of  elegantly  finished  houses,  with  pleasure-groands  and 
gardens  in  front,  but  these  were  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  and  successful 
men  of  the  place,  who,  either  by  mere  cliance,  or  dint  of  their  own 
exertions  and  talents,  were  enabled  to  enjoy  every  luxury  and  comfort 
thsit  ibis  life  afforded.  Their  habits  were  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  other  class  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken;  they  were  more 
polished,  more  refined,  the  greatest  cleanliness  was  apparent  both  in 
their  dress  and  in  their  dwellings,  and  it  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  suppose 
that  they  belonged  to  the  same  species  as  that  poor,  degraded,  miserable 
nee  who  infest  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  unwholesome  and  iU-ventihited 
houses — the  hot-beds  of  disease,  crime,  and  evexy  description  of  vice. 
Although  I  was  certainly  not  a  Mammon- worshipper,  I  perceived,  in 
marked  contrast,  the  difference  between  poverty  and  wealth,  and  I  could 
not  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that,  however  much  too  strong  a 
passion  for  the  latter  ought  to  be  condemned,  it  is  very  necessary  to 
guard,  80  far  as  we  are  able,  against  coming  in  too  close  a  proximity  with 
the  former. 

As  I  wandered  on,  I  observed  in  the  eager  faces  of  the  people  as  they 
hurried  past  me  (all  pressing  forward,  too  much  engrossed  with  their  own 
cares  and  concerns  to  pay  any  attention  to  those  of  their  neighbours, 
and  all  apparently  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object — gain), — I  observed  in 
the  faces  of  these  people  indications  of  the  workings  of  the  passions,  and 
the  perpetual  struggle  that  was  going  forward  in  their  minds ;  there  was 
written  upon  those  city  faces,  nlainl^  and  legibly,  fear,  anger,  jealousy, 
envy— all  those  pasdons,  indeed,  which  deform  our  nature  and  banidi 
contentment  from  the  mind.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  owing  to  some 
foolish  fancy  of  my  own,  but  I  assuredly  was  impressed  with  the  idea 
thali  the  inhabitants  of  cities  differed  materially  from  the  people  who 
resided  in  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  I  found  health,  con* 
tentment,  cheerfulness ;  in  that  of  the  former,  disease,  restless  ambition, 
sullen  and  lowering  countenances.  I  say  it  was  probably  some  foolish 
^cy  of  my  own  that  induced  me  to  take  this  view  of  the  case ;  but  if  it 
were  not,  to  what  cause  was  to  be  attributed  the  difference  between  the 
residents  of  town  and  country  ?  Was  it  that  the  smiling  face  of  nature, 
the  bracing  air,  the  sense  of  liberty  and  freedom  from  all  conventionalism  ^ 
gave  to  the  one  all  those  advantages  which  I  have  enumerated,  whilst 
the  dense  atmosphere  in  which  large  towns  are  so  frequently  enveloped 
— ^the  rivalry,  jealousy,  and  perpetual  strife  of  its  inhabitants — die  more 
artificial  existence  to  which  they  are  accustomed— deprived  the  other  of 
all  the  inestimable  blessings  incidental  to  a  more  natural  and  unso-* 
phisticated  state? 

In  the  course  of  my  perambulations,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  activity,  industry,  and  enterprise^  everywhere  apparent  in 
this  great  commercial  city.  I  found  the  wharves  Isden  with  merchan* 
disc  just  arrived  from  mreign  countries ;  I  found  large  bodies  of  men 
fully  occupied  in  removing  them.  I  found  manufactories  of  various 
descriptions  in  full  operation,  and  which  provided  employment  for  an 
immense  number  of  artisans.  I  found  every  crafl  and  trade  in  active 
exerdse,  and  all  the  sinews  and  appliances  of  art  and  indo6tr|r  stretched 
to  tilidr  utmost  capability;     I  was  mterested  and  instmcted  with  what 
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I  had  seen,  and  determiDed  to  prolong  my  stay  in  the  city  tUl  the  labours 
of  the  day  should  be  suspended.  The  night  brought  other  scenes  than 
those  I  had  witnessed  during  the  day :  the  streets  were  dimly  lighted, 
send  I  observed  men  walking  about,  and  who  were  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  life  and  property.  The  busy  population  of  the 
day  had  all  .betaken  themselves  to  other  pursuits — ^for  the  most  part 
pleasure  and  amusement.  Some  of  the  houses  I  passed  had  become  the 
resort  of  boisterous  companies,  and  music  and  dancing  were  the  great 
attractions  that  drew  people  within ;  almost  in  every  street  I  met  some 
drunkard  reeling  home  after  his  night's  debauch,  and  who  had,  probably, 
spent  the  whole  of  his  money  in  dissipation,  for  which  he  had  so 
arduously  laboured  during  the  day.  DruuKenness,  however,  was  not  oovu 
fined  to  the  male  portion  of  the  community,  for  I  regret  to  say  that 
1  saw  more  than  one  woman  in  the  same  predicament ;  and  surely,  \T 
aught  could  disgust  me  with  city  life,  a  sight  like  that  was  better  cal- 
culated to  do  it  than  any  other.  I  confin^,  it  is  true,  my  observations 
:almost  entirely  to  the  lower  and  more  squalid  parts  of  the  town.  There 
was  one  street  that  I  passed  through,  where  a  large  concourse  of  people 
was  assembled  outside  a  tavern ;  curious  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of 
it,  I  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between  two 
drunken  men,  and  that  they  were  employed  in  endeavouring  to  inflict 
bodily  chastisement  upon  each  other.  Further  on  I  descried  a  number  of 
persoq^  all  hurrying  in  one  dire<ftion,  and  I  involuntarily  allowed  myself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  tide  by  which  I  had  so  suddenly  been  over- 
taken. We  reached  at  length  a  little,  curious,  dark  street,  and  about  the 
middle  of  it  we  discovered,  upon  the  ground,  a  man  whose  cries  had 
attracted  us  to  the  spot.  He  was  bleeding  profusely ;  and,  in  answer  to 
our  inquiries,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  been  ksocked  down  by  three  or 
four  ruffians,  and  robbed  of  all  the  money  he  had  in  his  possession. 
Some  of  the  crowd  at  once  gave  pursuit  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
robbers  were  alleged  to  have  gone ;  but  I  believe  without  success,  for 
they  were  already  beyond  reach  of  pursuit  when  we  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  unfortunate  man  lay. 

I  did  not  wait  to  witness  further  sights  in  this  extraordinary  place, 
but  I  at  once  proceeded  on  my  journey  homeward.  When  I  reached  the 
cottage,  I  found  my  friends  as  ready  as  ever  to  receive  me,  but  very 
curious  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  my  long  absence.  I  explained  to 
them  evipy thing  that  had  engaged  my  attention,  and  Myrtle,  who  was 
.more  strange  to  town  life  than  I  was  myself,  listened  with  the  most 
greedy  ears  to  all  that  I  had  to  say. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  paint  my  joy,  my  contentment,  my  sense  of 
;security,  when  I  found  myself  agun  in  the  aoode  of  the  humble  sculptor. 
What  I  had  just  witnessed  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  what  I  saw 
•around  me :  here  was  contentment,  cheerfulness,  peace,  and  holy  aspira- 
tions, unmixed  with  all  sordid  views  ;  there  was  discontent,  drunkenness, 
crime,  restless  ambition,  unceasing  craving  after  wealth;  here  was  heaven 
<— there  was  heU ! 

I  would  there  were  no  dark  shades  to  the  picture.  A  year  or  two  after 
this  time^  my  aged  friend  was  deprived  of  those  resources  from  which  he 
had  hitherto  mainly  drawn  his  supplies,  and  was  left  almost  destitute  in 
the  world.     The  source  from  wliich  he  had  derived  his  small  revenue  was 
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some  'propetij  in  tt  distant  town,  wkodi,  by  the  <rrerflewing  of  the  mer 
near  whidi  it  was  situated,  had  been  destroyed.  There  remained  for  the 
old  man  bat  one  thing,  which  was  to  fall  back  npon  his  skill  as  a  sculptor, 
and  to  offer  for  sale  some  of  those  works  which  could  not  ixl  to  make  his 
merit  known  to  the  public.  It  was  not  the  lore  of  mooej,  as  I  httv» 
before  stated,  that  had  stimulated  the  sculptor  to  exertion  ;  it  was  the 
pure  lore  of  his  art— 'that  bnming  and  insatiable  derire  to  embody  tfiese 
glowing  conceptions  with  which  his  mind  was  so  often  illuminated. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Durand  to  live  in  a  day  when  the  arts  were 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  people,  and,  as  a  matter  of  eoune, 
their  professors  not  adequately  rewarded.  He  was  nearly  a  generatiaa 
in  advance  of  his  time,  and  if  he  did  hope  for  justice  and  recognidon,  it 
^  was  assuredly  not  from  his  contemporaries  but  from  posterity.  He  tdio 
is  indifferent  to,  or  independent  of,  his  own  times — who  wishes  to  carve 
for  himself  a  name  less  perishable  than  marble  or  brass— ^who  8e<4c8  to 
erect  his  monument  in  m&  own  works — ^may  write,  paint,  carve,  do  any- 
thing he  pleases  for  posterity;  but  the  man  who  has  to  provide  for  im 
daily  wants,  and  those  physical  nourishments  which  human  nature  re-> 
quires,  must  pay  his  respects  to  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  bis 
dutiful  -obeisances  to  the  people  who  flourish  therein.  And  so  it  'was 
that  my  aged  ^end  was  unfortunate,  in  that  he  preceded  his  admireis 
and  friends  by  a  period  of  about  fifty  years.  I  must  leave  this  digression 
and  return  to  the  subject.  It  became  i  question  witii  Durand  as4o  how 
he  was  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his 
little  household  as  he  had  hitherto  done.  During  the  iame  I  had  liveft 
with  him  I  bad  rendered  him  considerable  service  in  his  studio,  so  -that 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  was  a  mere  dependent  upon  his  bounty.  80  soon, 
however,  as  my  friendV  circumstances  were  dianged,  I  at  once  propoeed 
that  we  should  remove  to  the  neighbouring  city  (great  antipathy  as  Ihad 
to  it),  and  that  there  I  should  follow  son>e  pursuit  which  should  be  more 
profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense  than  the  art  which  I  had  pursued  for  the 
last  few  years  ;  and  thus  I  should  be  able  to  support  his  little  estaUish- 
ment,  and  permit  him  to  follow  his  noble  avocation  unmolested  by  any 
sordid  care  or  anxiety  on  the  score  of  pecuniaiy  matters. 

*'  ?iJo,  no,'*  said  Durand  ;  "  we  will  remain  where  we  are ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do :  we  will  journey  to  the  next  city,  and  endeavcrar  to 
dispose  of  some  of  the  worics  I  have  finished." 

And  so  we  went  to  the  next  city — ^the  very  same  of  whiA  I  have 
already  given  a  slight  account  The  citizens  directed  us  to  call  upon 
three  noblemen  of  the  place,  who  were  described  to  be  great  connoisseniB 
and  munificent  patrons  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudeville  was  the  first  we  waited  upon.  He  received 
US  somewhat  oddly. 

^  Oh — ah  I  a  sculptor,  indeed — ^very  unprofitable  pursuit,  should  thii^; 
advise  you  to  try  something  else,  ^end.'* 

"  It  is  now  too  late  in  life,"  urged  Durand,  "even  if  I  were  inclined. 
Misfortune,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  compelled  me,  for  the  first  time,  to 
seek  a  subsistence  from  that  pursuit  which  I  have  hitherto  followed  for 
my  own  pleasure.  I  have  one  or  two  works  which  I  wish  to  dispose  of, 
and  it  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  if  your  lordship  would  pay  a  vint 
to  my  humble  studio  to  inspect  them." 
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"  Welly  well,  I  will  do  lo  oae  of  iheae  dayi  ;  have    haTe  your  ad- 

MM."     And  he  boited  etiCBy,  and  left  •the«oQm« 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  maDsion  of  the  Duke  of  Aeqnetaiitt,  hut  he 
4Pat  eo  nmoh  eiigagod diacBMipg  thepleasnreaof  the  table,  that  he  lefnsed 
to.geve  OS  an  lintemew.  The  other  noblemaa  ^hom  we  called  spon  waa 
ihe  Coont  de  Bioglej,  whom  "we  found  at  ihome.  fie  gAye  us  a  recep- 
lioB,  bnt'oonminaiested  to  us  that,  Dnrandbeinp  unknown,  it  was  useless 
to  fpire  himaelf  tihe  trouble  to  coll  upon  iam. 

d>isappoisted  and  annoyed  we  retmned  ;home,  >with  misery  mnd  stanra* 
tion  vtariag  us  in  -the  face.  Theae  swas  .no  lUGelihood  of  any  good  acom- 
ing  fivom  «oiir  wit  to  the  Marquis  de  Vawdeville,  nor  indeed  did  wo 
onpeottlhat  herwoold  pay  us  a  <ri8it;  but  after -the  lapse  of  a  few  weekly 
and  contraiy  to  all  expectation,  ■  he  actually  did  fulfil  his  promise.  There 
mwm  no  satiefsction  derived  6om  it ;  he  found  innumerable  fisults  with 
'Ae-wvrks  he  inspected,  and  I  behove  wanted  .to  appear  in  onr  eyes  as  a 
Tcnr  shrewd  and  excellent  judge.  I  certainly  did  not  value  his  opinion^ 
and  1  «oiild  discover  that  my  fnend  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  Jight. 
llieie  mtm  one  ciicumstaoce  oonneeted  with  ms  visit  which  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention.  He  had  set  his  eyes  upon  Myrtle,  and  before  he  took 
his  leave,  winch  he  was  jsot  very  anxious  to  do,  he  took  several  occasions 
to  diveot  his  conversation  to  her.  I  ooukL  perceive  he  was  stnidk  with  bar 
beauty  and  intelligence,  as  indeed  who  could  ful  to  be?  I  was  sorry  to 
see  that  Myrtle  was  not  displeased  with  his  attentions— tnay,  that  eho 
appeared  to  he  flattered  by  them.  I  was  annoyed — veasd,  and  for  the 
&st  time  since  my  arrival  at  this  humble  cottage,  I  felt  my  heart  stong 
•to  thevesy  eoie.  And  wheiefiare  ?  What  was  Myrtle  to  me  ?  A  Kttb 
sister,  a  f^tle  playmate,  a  kind  friend.  I  knew  not  till  this  moment 
diat  die  was  aught  more.  I  looked  upon  lierfas  a  favourite  :pupi1,  as  apt 
torosoive  information  as  I  <was  to  impart  it  My  heart  iremhled,  and 
suddenly  I  became  conscious  of  a  new  ex istence-^every thing  around  me 
:assttKieaa<difierent  aspect,  and  I  know  that  my  happiness  was  no  longer 
•in  asjy  own  Jceeping.  And  had  I  lemained  so  long  in  ignoranoe  of 
emotions  which  only  now  awakened  me  to  a  asnse  of  my  actual  position? 
It  was  but  yesterday— >nay,  an  hour  ago— that  I  could  have  laughed  at — 
ndioukd  such  Jtk  notion,  and  even  yet  I  oould  scarcely  bring  myself  to 
believe  in  its  veality.  I  had  hidnrto  thought  Myrtle  a  child.  I  felt  now 
tiiatehe  was  a  woman  ;  and  it  was  4)nly,  so  to  speak,  when  I  saw  sttango 
hands  held  out  to  seiae  it,  that  I  became  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  a  prise  whi<^  had  so  long,  as  I  believed,  bean  within  my  own  ^rasp. 
A  new  in^ulse  was  given  (to  my  eaistence — a  fresh  motive  for  life. 

The  marquis,  before  leaving,  promised  to  call  again,  and  I  divined  at 
.«BQB.fais  object  in  doing  so.  It  waa  not  to  see  the  extraordinary  works 
of  -the  old  man ;  it  was  not  to  pay  homage  to  gemus ;  it  was  not  to 
bring  relief  to  the  suffering  and  the  needy.  No  :  he  was  fascinated — 
pleased  with  Myrtle— and  he  thought  it  a  pleasant  way  of  beguiling  a 
iadiotts  half  hour. 

^ I  am  sure  the  raarqub  is  a. handsome  man,"  said  Myrtle,. as  soon  as 
he  .had  gone,  ^' and  very  gentlemanly  in  his  manners." 

^  J  thought  you  appelu^Bd  -fescinated  with  him,"  I  said. 

^Oh!  not  in  the  least.     I  only  say  he  is  a  handsome  and  agreeable 
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*^  Could  you  love  such  a  man,  Myrtle?"  I  asked. 

**  What  a  very  foolish  question  to  put.  I  can  scarcely  judge  of  a  mtm 
from  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him." 

A  day  or  two  after  this.  Myrtle  and  I  were  roving  again  in  the  pleasant 
wood — it  was  a  delidous  summer  evening,  which  I  shall  always  remem- 
her — and  as  we  sat  or  walked  togethety  me  gentle  hreeae  watted  us  the 
most  delightful  odours  from  some  neighhouring  fields  of  new-mown  hay; 
the  increasing  shadows  of  the  ohjects  around  us,  and  the  scarcely  heard 
note  of  a  hird,  reminded  us  that  the  day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  cloae. 
My  heart  was  oppressed  and  sad,  and  there  was  an  evident  reserve  in  the 
demeanour  of  Myrtle.  I  deemed  it  no  longer  prudent  to  conceal  ray 
feelings  from  her,  and  whatever  misgivings  I  might  have  as  to  the  result, 
I  resolved  to  hring  the  matter  to  an  issue. 

*^  It  has  occurred  to  me  very  often  lately,  Myrtle,*'  I  said,  '<  that  I 
ought  no  longer  to  stay  here,  when  I  can  render  your  grandfather  so  little 
assistance  in  nis  declimng  y^ars." 

''  T  am  convinced  grandfather  would  not  consent  to  your  leaving  ns  ; 
besides,  you  have  rendered  him  great  service  in  the  execution  of  his 
works." 

**  I  have  rendered  him  no  service  at  all  adequate  to  the  obligations  he 
has  placed  me  under;  there  is  yet  another  reason,  Myrtle;  I  fear  to  stay 
longer."    And  I  looked  earnestly  in  her  face. 

'*  And  have  you  ground  for  fear  P"  she  said,  in  surprise. 

I  took  her  small  white  hand,  which  she  did  not  permit  me  to  detain 
above  half  a  minute. 

"  Dear  Myrtle,"  I  said,  "  I  will  no  longer  attempt  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ings from  you,  though  I  apprehend  you  are  already  able  to  appreciate 
them.  It  IS  only  within  ^he  last  few  days  that  I  have  begun  to  know 
myself,  and  that  knowledge  has  taught  me,  that  everything  which  I  prize 
in  life  depends  upon  you." 

As  I  uttered  these  words  her  colour  changed,  and  her  bosom  heaved 
with  excitement.  I  drew  closer  towards  her,  and  winding  my  aim  round 
her  waist,  pressed  her  to  my  bosom. 

We  determined,  after  some  consultation  amongst  ourselves,  to  remove 
the  works  of  the  old  man  to  the  city,  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public 
in  general.  Accordingly,  a  suitable  building  was  taken,  and  the  various 
works  of  sculpture  ranged  with  considerable  taste  round  one  of  its  largest 
chambers.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  the  che/HTcsuvre  of  the 
sculptor,  the  piece  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken  as  **  The  Com- 
TOBTERS."  It  was  scarcely  even  yet  finished,  and  during  the  g^reater 
part  of  each  day  the  old  man  was  still  busy  with  his  tools  in  bnnging 
his  inagnificent  work  to  a  close.  On  these  occasions  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  screen,  so  that  he  could  work  unobserved  by  the  people. 

Our  exhibition  was  unfortunate,  for  there  happened  to  be  a  large 
collection  of  wild  beasts  and  dancing  dogs  in  the  city,  and  the  attractions 
were  so  great,  that  the  proprietors  thereof  appropriated  all  the  people's 
money  to  themselves.  The  attempt  which  we  had  made  to  do  justice  to 
the  sculptor  entfuled  upon  him  a  heavy  loss,  for  the  little  patronage  he 
received  did  not,  by  a  considerable  degree,  enable  him  to  meet  the  ex* 
penses  he  had  incurred. 
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I  think  we  had  been  opened  about  a  week  when  an  event  oocucred  so 
0Qdden  and  unexpected,  that  it  took  ub  all  by  suiprise.  I  have  ahready 
0aid  that  Durand  was  still  daily  employed  dnxing  certain  hours  upon  his 
great  work.  On  the  day  to  which  I  refer,  I  was  engaged  in  showing 
some  of  our  visitors  reund  the  room,  and  explaining  to  them  the  subjects 
of  the  various  works  which  we  had  submitted  for  their  inspection.  At 
length  it  became  my  duty  to  remove  the  screen  which  ^noealed  *'  Ths 
Comforters."  As  soon  as  I  had  done  so,  a  sight  presented  itself  to  me 
which  is  stamped  for  ever  upon  my  memory,  and  is  as  vivid  now  as  it  was 
at  ihe  time  of  its  first  occurrence.  At  the  base  of  this  exquisite  piece  of 
statuary  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  Durand,  with  chisel  and  mallet  in  his  hands. 
He  had  finbhed  his  work,  for  I  know  that  on  this  day  he  was  to  give  the 
finislung  stroke  to  it,  and  Death,  in  hastening  to  his  assistance,  had  thus 
borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  own  beautiful  cepception* , 

The  manuscript  which  furnishes  us  with  the  preceding  narrative  here 
terminates.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  how  it  fell  into  my  possesion, 
but  the  circumstances  therein  recorded  are,  I  believe,  substantially  correct. 
The  city  (to  which  reference  has  been  made)  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  just 
narrated.  In  the  period  between  the  death  of  Durand  and  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  had  sprung  up  amongst 
the  people,  and  the  edifice  in  which  the  g^eat  works  of  art  were  depo* 
sited  was  the  first  object,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  conflamtion,  to  which 
the  attention  6i  the  citizens  was  mainly  directed,  and  mey  succeeded  in 
rescuing  it  firom  the  fate  with  which  it  was  threatened.  In  the  most 
conspicuous  place  in  the  gallery  stands  <<  The  Comforters,"  the  work 
of  Durand,  and  this  piece  of  sculpture  has  attracted  pilgrims  £rom  all 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  to  pay  their  homage  at  the  shrine  of 
genius. 


deAlTH  in  battle. 


The  hour  has  come  to  that  bright-eyed,  hopeful  boy— the  hour  he  has 
pondered  and  dreamt  of  so  many,  many  times :  he  is  to  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  a  tremendous  operation  pending.  He  knows  the  little 
chance  which  exists  that  he  will  see  to-morrow's  sun,  but  the  thought 
brings  no  gloom;  nay,  it  remains  but  for  an  instant,  and  comes  not 
again.  He  is  full  of  lifb,  and  strength,  and  hope,  and  anticipation.  The 
recollections  of  home,  dear,  loved  home,  but  nerves  him  to  his  task.  The 
path  before  him  leads,  not  to  death — ^no,  not  to  death,  he  will  not  think 
this — ^but  to  honoor  and  to  fame,  to  the  means  by  which  he  may  surround 
those  whom  he  loves  better  ihan  his  own  life's  blood  with  enjoyment  and 
luxury.  His  soul  fires.  Come  the  moment-*come  the  danger — come 
the  strife — and  come  the  glory  ! 

And  it  has  conke.  He  has  gone  forward.  Whose  eye  so  bright, 
whose  spirit  so  ardent,  whose  resolution  so  firm  and  undaunted?    QKiey 
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ML  on  mmj  «de ;  «•  loMnt,  h«  Aotti  tiwm  on.  fhtj  kegiMe  for  a 
moment ;  no  matter,  he  leads  them  oa  again  wiA  f^nibw  Tigwur  them 
before.  He  is  wmmded ;  no  matter,  a  kaadken^ief  round  ine  mewai^ 
and  he  is  onee  move  forwaid.  They  are  suceesefcil,  the  enemy  n  diivea 
liaok,  ihb  wi&Um  ia  aooemplished,  the  triumph  ir  won,  the  shout  mm 
through  the  xanks,  a  moment  of  nnutterahle  joy  sueeeeds,  and  l^n*->« 
landom  •shot  pieqces  his  brain,  and  he  is  in  another  world ! 

In  the  -whole  range  of  (iiought  there  is  scaroely  anything  so  strange 
md  so  appalling  as  this.  We«afe  accustomed,  erery  one  of  iis,  to  regard 
Death  with  a  ehudder,  and  mostly  he  is  Tiowed  with  intense  awe  and 
apprehension.  When  we  see  him  surely  eomingp — -when  it  is  heyond 
doubt  that  b«t  a  very  little  while  and  he  will  lay  his  ooM  hand  upon  us— 
has  there  ever  lived  the  man  who  has  not  been  obliged  to-sunmien  tohia 
aid,  to  enable  him  %>  refrain  "from  showing  the  most  al^eot  fear,  either 
every  specious  argument  by  which  he  has  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
he  simply  eeases  to  be,  or  else  every  fnctton  of  hope  whieh  may  be 
within  hnn  that  death  will  but  bring  richer  life  «nd  the  grave  a  brighter 
home  ?  Depend  upon  it  no  man  Ims  ever  yet  looked  death  (airly  in  ihe 
feoe,  thought  of  it,  and  tried  to  realiee  it  without  a  tremendous  effort. 
That  in  tl^  oase  of  the  murderer,  or  the  deeply  hardened  criminal,  dealii 
as  the  possAle  oonseqnenoe  of  an  unlawful  act  may  be  but  lightly  glanoed 
at,  and  so  imperfectly  grasped  that  it  may  exert  comparatively  hut  Ktlfte 
'deterring  infloenoe,  'we  fully  believe;  but  we  are  epeakiog  now  of  those 
eriw,  haviag  a  hope  of  something  beyond  death,  have  a  wholesome  ^fear 
of  the  period  of  its  approaeh,  or  who  at  the  least-— ^rhethcnr  tiieir  feith  he 
mneh  or  little,  or  they  have  no  faith  whatever — ^view  him,  neverlhelsm, 
as  a  daric  and  doubtful  foe,  a  myetenous  and  fearful  adwForaary.  All  of 
theae--<ihe  <}hrtstian  who  meekly  bows  his  head,  the  eceptic  who  i^eots 
to  sneer,  the  disbeliever -who  attempts  to  look  defiant--<all,  within  theas, 
feel  a  sickening  fear  when  the  g^reat  truth  first  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
that  the  hour  is  actually  at  hand  when  to  them  the  mighty  secret  shall 
be  made  known,  and  the  vast  mystery  of  an  unexplored  eternity  be  un* 
veiled  before  them. 

Now,  if  there  be  something  so  tremendous  in  this  change,  that  in  calm- 
ness and  in  quietude  every  source  of  courage  is  obliged  to  be  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  to  enable  men  to  bear  them  nobly  through  the  final  contest,  is  it 
not  a  thought  painfully  intense  that  of  the  fearful  suddenness  with  which 
the  stricken  wnrrior  passes  hence  ?  The  deep  peace  of  the  dying  chamber, 
the  fervent  prayer,  the  murmumd  hope,  are  soavce  euffioient  to  eustsan 
the  most  prepaid  Christian  «(rfdier  through  the  last  desperate  struggle. 
It  is  amid  the  yell  of  the  battle-field,  in  a  scene  where  man's  worst  pas^ 
abns  are  displayed  in  their  most  awful  blaokness ;  it  is  while  enrses  ore 
lending  the  air ;  it  is  at  a  moment  when  everything  around  would  •seem 
almost  to  be  emulating  in  horror  the  dire  ezhHntien  of  lost  -80018  whtoh  is 
to  come  hereafber.;  it  is  in  an  instant  when  there  is  nothing  further  £rom 
Ills  own  recoUeotion  than  the  ozistence  of  an  eternal  world ;  it  is  irfien  -his 
•own  hands  have  just  ceased  to  shed  blood,  and  when  his  own  heart  revels  in 
die  destrnolion  which  he  has  wrought ;  it  is  when '  mad  excitement  has 
mined  a  perfect  mastery  over  him,  when  every  thought  and  every  feeling 
js  laAurated  with  eartluy  hope,  when  ^e  fecolties  S  mind  and  body  are 
atiheir.ulmost  atram,  and  oneovorwhelmiag  idea  alone  is  present^ithe 
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lattk  4m  vtekcftjj  <n  nHM,  of  faonoui'  >  ■Coaty  without  the  faiBtflst  warnings  ot 
an  mtHKD^  jMepirotion,  the  whole  soene  dianges,  and  in  place  of  the 
guy  boltle-oeld,  and  the  rights  and  aounds  of  the  deadly  straggle,  tfaara 
•addenly  Btarts  before  this  world's  warrior  the  boundless  regions  of  Ae 
onhnowa  world,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Grod  of  AIL 

And  not  alone.  Rising  from  the  blood-stained  field,  multitudes  of  dia- 
enobadied  spirits  aknoet  jostle  (if  the  ezprssrion  be  allowable)  in  theb 
apwwd  flight  In  company  with  the  meek  spirit  which  has  gentW 
quitted  some  worn  tenement  far  arway,  in  company  with  the  devoot  spirit 
basaithad  fbath  amidst  faintly- mmninred  prayen  of  priest  <and  relative,  in 
eoaopaa^  with  the  infcint  spirit  scarce  received  ere  parted  with,  the  bold, 
kct,  ftvious  spirits  of  the  dauntless,  reckless  soldiery  ascend  to  the  mighij 
flurarion  wherein  all  are  to  be  gathered. 

How  touching  it  was  to  read  ^e  description  of  -fthe  di£Ferent  attitndaa 
in  which  the  dead  were  found,  and  the  different  aspects  they  were^ 
after  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  Some  were  kneeling,  and  had  their  arms 
atastehed  out,  as  though  appealing  against  a  blow — ^the  fatal  blow  whidi 
aaadeied  them  insensible  to  another.  Some  looked  dark  and  snUen* 
These  mostly,  we  are  told,  had  been  bayoneted,  and  had  dwd  with  a 
learfiii  f>ang.  Othcfs  (where  the  bullet  had  brought  instantaneous  death) 
bore  a  calm  and  tranquil  appearance,  as  thou^  the  destroyer  had  ifant 
Mitly  touched  them.  Again,  if  we  Ick^  at  the  ages  of  those  killed,  and 
find  fio  many  of  them  ranging  between  eighteen  and  thirty,  a  period 
^rhen  the  Kfe-blood  runs  eo  freely  and  so  boldly,  when  naturally  there  is 
lilile  ^bought  of  death,  and  so  much  of  the  sunshine  and  joy  of  existence, 
does 'not,  for  the  monfient  at  aU  events,  every  feeling  merge  in  the  bitter 
■waA  «nd  lanieBtatien  over  the  foul  work  thus  done  ? 

And  iHdiat  is  all  this  for  ?  It  is  horrible  to  think  that  anything  under 
^Mttvan  could  give  rise  to  so  intolerable  an  eril  as  war.  There  is  no 
vadaeming  feature  about  it,  there  b  no  point  of  view  in  which  it  can  be 
legvrded  otherwise  dmn  as  an  unmitigated  curse.  Look  at  it  how  you 
may,  it  is  a  picture  without  the  faintest  gleam  of  light  or  cheerfulness. 
Take  other  mighty  ills.  The  disastrous  confiagration  :  it  is  a  calamity, 
'hut,  as  a  aetKiff,  its  consequence  generally  is  the  building  better,  hand- 
-aoner,  more  convenient  accommodation  than  that  destroyed.  The  fifll 
'epidemic :  its  raging  wakens  ns  to  many  deficiencies  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  health  which  we  heretofore  have  overlooked  or  lighity 
■trsntod.  But  tpar  brings  not  one  solitary  advantage  ;  it  brings  scarcity, 
naisery,  bereavement ;  it  is  another  name  for  suffering  and  woe.  It  may, 
naveimeless,  be  a  necessary  evil,  and  they  may  be  quite  guiltle«  who 
•nndartake  it  having  justice  on  their  side.  We  are  fearful  that,  delightful 
as  the  notion  may  be,  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  voice  of  the 
world  at  large  will  be  so  against  war  that  for  any  two  nations  to  prooeed 
to  such  extremity  will  be  impossiUe.  We  have  no  faith  in  the  propomtion 
'tfiat  suah  an  end  can  be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  need  to 
be  careful  that  we  have  a  thorough  intense  feeling  of  the  monstrous  erila 
and  the  terrible  calamitieB  which  war  inevitably  involves~ay,  both  to 
the  victorious  and  the  vanquished.  We  have  fancied,  in  regard  to  the 
war  in  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  that  foolish,  puffed-up  notions 
have,  equally  with  proper  pride  and  sense  of  justice,  prompted  the  cry  of 
<<  War  to  the  knife."     There  is  a  class  of  people  who,  incapable  of  judg« 
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ing  the  merits  of  any  qaestion,  or  weighing  .ihe  policy  of  any  acfeion»  aie 
sure  to  advocate  the  most  vehement  course  and  most  momentous  proceed- 
ing. The  blockhead  dislikes  argument  amazingly;  it  troubles  him.  The 
knocking  down  an  antagonist  is  to  him  a  clear«  intelligible  course,  and 
(as  the  idiot  is  sure  to  be  boastful  and  presumptuous)  a  safe  and  sure 
method  of  permanently  settling  a  dispute.  The  wise  and  really  courage- 
•ous  man  will  not  avail  himseUP  of  this  last  potent  but  dangerous  ami- 
-ment  so  long  as  there  shall  remain  a  chance  of  his  tongue,  rather  than 
Jbis  arm,  convincing  his  adversary  and  bringing  him  to  reason. 

It  is  a  very  unfortunate  feature  in  this  war  that  we  seem  quite  at  issue 
amongst  ourselves  as  to  the  precise  object  we  want  to  gain,  and  as  to  the 
means  by  which  we  may  secure  even  the  vague  prindple  upon  which  we 
mostly  are  agreed.  When  we  read  the  discusnons  in  the  House  of  Com* 
anons,  we  positively  sigh  as  we  think  of  the  effect  which  their  perusal 
must  have  at  St.  Petersburg.  Take,  for  instance,  the  debate  of  the  16th 
<of  July,  when  Lord  John  Russell  rendered  his  '^  explanation"  as  to  the 
:Strange  discrepancy  between  his  language  before  he  unburdened  himself 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Gibson,  and  after  he  had  unburdened  himself.  Of  course, 
-we  axe  not  here  about  to  enter  upon  an  examination  or  criticism  of  the 
funhappy  inconsistency  to  which  Lx)rd  John  has  pleaded  guilty.  But  one 
Temark  we  would  attach  even  to  this  brief  paper  upon  anoth^  subject^ 
that  it  does  seem  a  really  dreadful  thing  that  Lord  John  could  treat  the 
.subject  of  war  or  peace  so  lightly,  that  although  in  close  consultation 
with  other  eminent  and  able  meui  he  had  formed  a  decided  opinion  that 
upon  a  certain  basis  peace  might  be  secured,  yet  when  he  found  this 
opinion  rejected  in  other  quarters,  he  felt  no  difficulty,  saw  nothing 
improper,  in  turning  himself  into  a  mere  advocate,  and,  dropping  his  own 
views,  urging  voci^rously  the  very  opposite  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
.other  judgments.  This  is  a  course  of  proceeding  which  might  be  pal- 
iiated  m  the  case  of  a  Beer  Bill,  or  a  Dog-cart  Bill,  but  in  the  case  of  an 
:awful  war — in  the  case  of  a  question  of  such  fearful,  overwhelming  mag* 
jiitude  as  that  of  the  struggle  now  pending — can  there  be  any  denial  to  the 
assertion  that  there  was  a  course  pointed  out  to  the  statesman  by  his  duty 
to  his  country,  by  his  duty  to  God,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  dared  .to 
disobey? — ^the  duty  of  standing  forward  boldly,  and,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  consequences,  declaring  that  such  was  his  conviction,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  avow  it. 

The  multitude  of  brave  men  sleeping  their  last  sleep  before  Sebastopol, 
although  dead,  yet  speak :  '^  We  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  We  nuuie 
the  sacrifice ;  we  were  told  our  country  needed  it,  and  we  did  not  hesitate. 
Wives,  thildren,  mothers,  sisters — t/e  tell  the  sacrifices  we  did  make. 
But  a  sound  comes  to  us  that  all  the  while  it  was  even  doubtful  for  what 
object  we  were  fighting !  Was  it  then  all  a  sham — was  it  a  hideous  con- 
,fusion — ^have  we  died  for  no  real  purpose  ?  If  so,  we  say  to  you— to  you, 
our  riders — it  was  indeed  the  Russian  bullet  which  slew  us,  but  you  were 
our  real  murderers." 
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THE  LAST  VISIT  TO  THE  TRYSTING-PLACE. 

BY  MARX  C.  F.  MONCK. 

Once  man  1  see  before  me,  as  it  was  in  years  gone  past, 

The  farue  beside  the  river  where  we  met  and  parted  last ; 

Then  as  now  the  heaven  was  glowing  with  the  pale  stars'  dreamy  light. 

And  the  flush  of  sunset  hiding  in  the  mantle  of  the  night. 

I  hear  the  ceaseless  ripple  of  the  water  flowing  by. 
And  the  rostle  of  the  ash-boughs  giving  back  a  low  reply ; 
I  see  the  faint  lights  gleaming  from  the  distant  homes  of  men. 
But  I  hear  not,  and  i  see  not,  as  I  heard  and  saw  them  then. 

I  start  not  forth  expectant,  as  the  branches  flutter — now 
The  ni^ht-wind  brings  no  balm  to  quell  the  throbbing  of  my  brow; 
Hope  IS  dead,  and  memory  sadly  pauseth  by  our  trysting-tree, 
Qrieving  vainly  over  records  of  the  love  that's  lost  to  me. 

Thou  mayst  tread  that  path  again,  Lina,  in  evening's  misty  li^ht. 
From  the  grass  thy  passing  footstep  may  brush  the  dews  of  m^ht; 
Thou  mayst  stand  beneath  the  lime-tree,  listening  to  the  dropping  rain. 
But  the  stqi  that  sprang  to  greet  thee  once  thou  shalt  not  hear  again. 

The  trees,  the  quiet  starlight,  and  the  blue  stream  gliding  on. 
Are  so  many  dumb  memorials  of  a  faith  that's  past  and  ^ne. 
Dumb !  they  have  a  thousand  voices  shrieking,  moaning  in  mine  ear — 
"  Get  thee  baek,  forgotten  outcast,  why  thus  weep  and  Jii^r  here  P' 

What  avails  it  now  that  fortune  with  rich  ^am  hath  crowned  my  toil  ? 
A  stranger  and  an  alien  stand  I  on  my  native  soil ; 
On  my  hearth  the  weeds  are  jg^rowing,  and  my  love  hath  turned  away 
from  the  visions  fondly  cherished  in  her  truthful  girlhood's  day. 

'TwBS  for  this  my  gold  was  hoarded,  for  this  I  prayed  for  life. 
When  the  dead  were  heaped  around  me  in  the  cattle's  fiercest  strife ; 
'Twas  for  this,  to  doubt  and  dan^  an  unflinching  front  I  kept ; 
TMs  1  dreamed  of  when,  at  midnight,  I  beside  the  watch-fire  slept. 

Oh !  the  headlong  rush  of  passion ! — oh !  the  madness  of  a  trust. 
That  never  paused  or  doubted  till  its  hopes  were  in  the  dust ! 
Though  the  present  knew  but  sorrow,  ail  the  future  years  were  bright. 
And  an  angel's  face  smiled  on  me  from  the  dreams  that  blessed  the  night. 

Why  did  want's  rough  erasp  affiright  thee  ?    Better  death  than  loveless  life ; 
Sweeter  were  the  grave  s  cum  slumber  than  the  heart's  rebellious  strife. 
Lina  1  Lina !  yet  a  little  hadst  thou  borne  and  braved  thv  fate, 
And  my  hand  nad  found  and  saved  thee,  but  I  came  too  late— too  late ! 

All  too  late !    I  am  no  woman  who  hath  tears  at  will  to  shed. 
Yet  I  would  the  waves  I  baffled  were  now  rolling  o'er  my  head ; 
Would  that  I  had  perished  struggling,  with  my  red  sword  in  my  hand. 
And  my  bones  lay  with  my  brouiers',  hleachix^  on  the  desert  sand. 

Time  and  toil  and  pain  have  changed  me,  but  methinks  life  has  no  change. 
To  make  thy  voice  and  features  to  me  things  new  and  strange ; 

Yet  tfy  heart  sent  back  no  echo  when  I  s^e— I  know  not  what 

Well  for  both  or  all  the  present  in  that  instant  were  forgot. 

And  I  stood  before  thee  calmly,  with  a  stranger's  careless  smile, 
^Hiough  mv  heart  was  tempest-shaken,  and  my  sight  mw  dim  the  while. 
Mine  DAS  been  a  life  of  trial,  wild  and  troubled  from  tne  first ; 
Yet  that  brief  and  voiodeas  struggle  was,  of  all,  the  last  and  worst. 
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Wert  thoa  happy  I  ooald  aoon  thee;  bat  to  see  thee  as  thou'rt  now; 
With  the  langaor  of  a  joyless  life  upon  thy  shadowed  brow. 
And  thy  dimmed  gace  fixed  and  absent,  as  if  every  thonght  w«n  cast 
Where  the  wrecks  of  love  lie  buried  in  the  ocean  of  the  past- 
Yet,  I  see  the  restless  fever  that  lighted  np  tiiv  cheek. 
Yet,  I  feel  the  wasting  sorrow  which  thv  uulea  form  doth  speak. 
They  may  call  thee  now  another's,  bat  I  know,  rememberea  tones 
Come  and  haimt  thine  ear  at  midnight,  when  tiie  owlet  hoots  and  moans* 

Thy  thoughts  are  with  me,  Lina,  with  thy  happy  childhood's  gnida, 
With  thine  earliest,  truest  lover  lingerins  fonoly  by  thy  side ; 
The  old  haunts  around  thy  homestead,  where  we  were  wont  to  be. 
Ask  day  by  day,  and  hour  b{  hour,  why  wert  thou  false  to  me? 

Would  it  were  not  so,  mj  lost  one  I  No  selfbh  bve  is  mine-~ 
I  could  hold  my  own  gnef  lightened,  were  peace  and  gkdness  thine; 
But  I  know  I  am  remembered—- love  Ijke  ours  hath  no  decay — 
What  wiUi  life  is  twined  and  nurtured  out  witb  life  can  pass  away. 

When  the  silvery  monmur  mista  were  rolling  onward  to  tiie  wes^ 
Hand  in  hand  we've  watched  the  plover,  screaming,  hue  us  fiom  her  neat 
When  the  dew  lay  on  the  meadows,  and  the  lark  was  singing,  deal; 
Many  a  bn^^t  and  balmy  dawning  in  the  summer  of  the  year. 

We  have  watched  the  flittiiig  swaUowa  o'er  the  gjandng  water  \ 
And  the  light  doudahadows  rolling  o'er  the  long  and  ^ky  gnaa. 
Seen  the  solitary  heron  standing  on  the  mossy  stone. 
And  iht  early  £her  singing  in  ms  little  boat  alone. 

Where  the  lilies  crowd  the  narrow  bay  amid  the  sighing  reeds, 
Forth  has  dashed  the  startled  wild;duck  through  the  tangled  water-weeds^ 
And  we  stood  and  watched  her  pinions,  and  her  arched  neck  change  and  gleam. 
As  she  led  her  half -fledged  younglings  to  the  broad  and  glassy  stream. 

And  when  twili^t  gathered  slowiv  o'er  the  finahed  and  gorgeous  afy ;. 
When  the  land-rail  craiked  in  the  noUow,  and  the  ghostly  bat  went  by; 
When  the  moon,  like  a  lamp  of  pearl,  rose  high  alrave  the  wood. 
Silent  in  our  joy's  great  fulness,  on  this  spot  we  two  have  stood. 

But  I  dream— I  rave— I  wander !  I  have  now  no  right  to  dwell 
On  aught  belonging  to  the  time  that  I  have  loved  so  well ; 
I  must  go  ere  strength  be  weakness — ere  sorrow  change  to  sin : 
Be  the  past  a  page  unwritten — ^now  the  future  must  bq;in ! 

For  as  quickly  as  the  swallow  skimmed  across  the  summer  tide, 
As  swiftly  as  the  shadow  swept  ak)n||[  the  ^en  hill-side. 
As  the  golden  clouds  of  mormng  vanished  m  the  perfect  day, 
So  from  me  have  passed  the  promises  of  happiness  away. 

Time  hath  taught  me  bitter  lessons,  life  hatii  borne  me  nsuseons  frmt : 
I  trained  the  spreading  branches,  but  a  worm  was  at  the  root  ;• 
I  made  myself  an  idol,  but  it  crumbled  from  its  shrine : 
The  star  I  looked  on  vanished,  and  I  saw  its  light  decline. 

How  canst  thon^-^he  pure,  the  trothfel-'-fflake  thy  daily  life  a  lieP 
School  thy  lips  to  answer  softjv— teach  thv  breast  to  hi^h  its  sigh  ? 
Oh  how  canst  thou  calmly  suffer  that  another's  lips  press  thine  r 
Canst  thou  call  another  *'  husband" — ^the  name  that  should  be  nunc  P 

I  will  put  a  world  between  us,  I  will  find  a  foreign  home. 
Where  no  woman's  voice  shall  reach  me,  no  woman's  step  shall  come ! 
Think  me  dead,  or  think  me  faithless  to  the  vows  that  onoe  I  swon^ 
Bat  until  we  meet  in  heaven  thou  shalt  see  my  fece  no  more! 
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▲  HnrxoBT. 

V. 

A  DBCLABATION  AHD  ITS  COKSSQUEKCES. 

Wb  muft  be  cootenty  ibv  atime^  to  diind«.oir  attaotba  betju^ea  tlM 
shores  af  the  Mersey  and  Abbey  GraDgSi 

Liverpool  is  itself  one  of  the  marvels  of  a  century  whieh  has  iachided 
the  noblest  triumphs  of  peaoe  as  well  as*  of  war ;.  and  yet  there  are  oumy 
of  the  iDhabitants  of  thai  grsatseaiKNrt  who  seem  hik  to  adoMwIedgo  it  as 
their  home.  If  you  meet  them  at  a  fiuhionahle  weteing-fdaeey  thev  come 
**from  IxmoaMrer  Their  tone,  in  reienuBg*  tO'  the  past»  is,  <^  wmen  we 
lived  in  Lancashire"  Liverpool  may  be  meant,  ana.  Lancashue  be  its 
aiSas;  yet-  theee  is  no  pkoe  in  Smnpe  where  tfaese  iaao  mnoh  of  whidi 
a.man  may  be  justly  proud  as  in  LiwrpeoL 

The  greRtseahmarta  of  former  ages  nafvepecUed,  or  aseehangbg  only 
towards  decay ;  while  livsrpool  is  stall,  m  we  hawa  ever  komm  it»  a 
spreading  hive  of  vigovoos  intelleet,  over  wlneh  litemture  has^aiao  shed  a 
gxese,  for  it  ha»  had  ili^  Carrie  and  ite  Roscoe. 

It  has  an  energy,  too,  that  never  tires.  li  has  not,  like  Holland, 
gained  tuxitery  from  the  sea ;  but  it  hae  achieved  the  eosdy  triumph  of 
ftMnaing  prieetess  acres  into  havens  of  security  and  r^rase  for  the  fleets 
from  every  clime  which  oome  laden  to  its  crowded- port 

Yet  m  must  not  bkmetthese  demersof  their domioile.  Bight  opinions 
aie  slow  in  their  progresa ;  and,  even  in  this  &ir  realm  of  England, 
there  stilt  aie  seme  shallow  minds  by  whom  any  one  oontaminatod  by 
trade  is  regarded  as  an  iiiferiev;--a*  porition  in  which  the  viritom  of  a 
fJMfaionabie  watering-plaee  would  not  willin^y  be  pkeed. 

And  now  to  Abbey  Grants; 

16  was,  there,  »  wet  day  in  autumn.  The  highway,  like  Cowper^s  rose, 
was  '*  just  washed  by  a  shower ;"  and  ae  Mrsi  Pigott  and  her  daughter 
sat  at  wosk  in  one  of  the  reoeases  of  Ihe  windows^  not  a  living  creature 
passed  to*  intwrupt  their  converaation  or  their  thoi^ipfats. 

'*  I  can  soanely  believe,"  said  Helen — ^^  and  yet  Mm.  Frampton'a  maid 
told  Ann  Fowler  that  she  had  it  from  Mr.  Peeiy  faknsdif— but  still  I  can 
searaefy  believe,,  that  Henry  could  have  asked  Sic  Jonah  Foster  to  use  his 
interest  against  Bkke  Whitmoie." 

"And  why  not  r 

"  And  why  not/  my  dear  mother  ?  Were  not  Henr^  and  Bkke  old 
friends  ?  aaa  did  not  Blake^give  my  broth«r  a  letter,  whieh  was  oertoinly 
the  meaoft  of  plaeing  him  in.  the  sitna*i0n  by  which  he  at  present  ohiefly 

**  You  m&y  be  oeitain,  Hekn,  that  as  for  as  ikai  is  an  obligation, 
Henry  will,  some  time-  or  other,  disehaige  k-;  and  you.  haw susSy  not 
yet  to.  learn  that  those  boyish  oempuaonships  are  soarsely  te  be  reymlfld 
#e^  friendships.  Blake  Whitmosa  k  of  aa  inisriar  grade  in  sesieip  to 
Henry,  and—" 
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*<  Inferior !  Blake -Whitmore  T  exclaimed  Helen,  widi  a  warmth  that 
she  rarely  betrayed;  ''there  is  no  one,  mother,  to  whom  Blake  Whitmore 
is  inferior  in  all  that  makes  a  human  being  estimable." 

"Do  not  allow  yourself,  my  dear  child,"  said  JJifrs.  Pigott,  **to 
think  so  much  or  so  myourably  of  Blake  Whitmore.  Tour  brother  u  of 
opinion  that  you  have  attracted  the  admiration  of  Sir  Jonah  Foster; 
and  only  imagine,  Helen,  in  what  a  station  such  a  connexion  would 
place  us.'' 

''^I  should  be  sorry  to  suppose  that  Henry  is  right,"  replied  Helen, 
<<  eyen  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  it." 

"Why,  dear?" 

"  Because  Sir  Jonah  is  a  selfish,  unprincipled  man  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
single  thought  or  pursuit  in  which  we  could  sympathise.'* 

"  But  consider  how  mudi  it  would  do  for  Henry." 

"He  has  done  nothing  for  Henry  yet;  or,  if  Mr.  Peeiy's  stoiy  be 
true,  he  has  only  aided  him  to  do  wrong." 

"  But  Henry  thinks  that  his  ultimate  views  in  life  almost  entirely  de^ 
pend  upon  Sir  Jonah.  Tou  know,  Helen,  that  to  open  a  brilliant  career 
for  my  son  is  the  only  earthly  object  that  I  care  for.  And  I  am  sure  that 
you  would  not  be  the  cause  of  disappointing  us." 

"  If  your  happiness,  moiher,  required  it,  I  could  sacrifice  myself  as 
many  others  have  done.  The  histoxj  of  domestic  life  tells  me  that 
woman  rarely  chooses  her  own  path.  It  is  marked  out  for  her,  and  she 
must  tread  it,  cheerfully  or  wetuily,  as  she  may.  But  I  must  confess  that 
I  see  no  immediate  necessity  for  such  a  sacrifice  ;  and  I  would  rather 
not  think  it  possible  that  it  could  ever  be  required." 

"  Look !"  said  Mrs.  Pigott,  not  sony  to  change  the  subject,  *'  how 
brightly  the  sun  is  coming  out !  The  rain  has  made  evetytiung  beau* 
tifid ;  and,  as  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  be  the  better  for  a  litue  exer* 
cise,  let  us  walk  as  &r  as  the  edge  of  the  common." 

They  were  induced  by  the  fineness  of  die  evening  to  go  much  fiuther, 
and  even  considerably  lieyond  Barton's  cottage. 

The  individual  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Blind 
Barton  was  an  old  sailor,  who  had  been  ahnost  entirely  deprived  of  sight 
while  on  the  coast  of  AMca.  He  had  returned  home  with  no  means  of 
supporting  himself  except  a  small  allowance  from  the  Merchant  Seaman's 
Hospital;  and  had  scarcely  arrived  in  England  when  his  vrifs  died, 
leaving  him  an  only  child  to  provide  for  and  protect.  The  cottage  he  at 
that  time  lived  in  was  required  for  some  local  improvement,  and  Barton 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  it.  He  often  said  that  he  would  never 
occupy  another,  and  his  present  dwelling  was  principfilly  scooped  by  him- 
self out  of  the  soft  sandstone,  and  fronted  with  turf  and  day.  It  was 
kept  scrupulously  clean  by  frequent  coats  of  whitewash;  but,  except  a 
single  room  which  was  entirely  lined  with  plank,  it  was  a  mere  hovel. 
StiD,  with  its  covering  of  ivy  and  of  roses,  it  looked  well  in  a  painter^s 
sketch-book;  and,  as  it  stood  near  one  of  the  roads  which  led  across  the 
common,  the  passer-by  often  paused  to  admire  it.  Soon  after  he  had 
finished  his  humble  abode  he  became  quite  blind ;  and  his  daughter 
Bessie  and  himself  were  chiefly  supported  by  her  skill  as  a  lace-maker  and 
embzoideress. 
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At  Ibi.  PijSoH  wd  W  daughter  pamd  ih»  cottage^  on  letanung 
Komewardi,  Sir  Jonah  Foster  came  out  of  it;  aiid»  as  if  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  deodive,  "  What  could  ever  have  possessed  a  man,'*  said  die 
hanmety  ''  even  though  blind  and  poor,  to  live  in  such  a  dog-hole  as  that  ? 
I  have  just  been  asking  him  if  he  could  tell  me  anything  of  Jim  Darrell 
and  his  associates.  They  rob  me  of  more  game  thim  would  feed  a  whole 
court  of  aldermen.'' 

Mn.  Pigott,  afiFeoting  to  believe  that  this  had  really  been  the  object  of 
his  visit,  eagerly  responded  to  the  remarks  which  followed,  on  the  wicked- 
ness of  poachers,  the  inefficiency  of  the  laws,  and  the  cruelty  of  depriving 
a  man  of  wealth  of  anyihing  so  essential  to  his  oomfert  ana  happiness. 

'^  But  they  are  encouraged,"  continued  Sir  Jonah;  **  there  are  people 
who  go  about  the  country  paying  their  fines  and  taking  them  out  of 
prison.  One  of  these  persons  took  a  fellow  out  of  Ilbury  gaol  the  other 
day;  and  when  I  wrote  to  him  to  know  why  he  had  interfered  in  a 
eounty  where  he  had  no  property,  the  only  answer  he  could  give  me  was 
that  tDe  man  had  a  wife  and  nine  children,  and  that  if  he  remained  in 
prison  they  must  rither  starve  or  go  to  the  Union.  I  thought  it  rather 
mipertinent*" 

'<  I  think  so  too^"  said  Mrs.  Pigott 

^^  We  have  some  of  these  persons,*'  continued  Sir  Jonah,  ''  even  vnpoia 
the  bench — ^I  mean  in  the  commianon  for  the  borough— a  kind  of  miKtia 
magistrates.  There's  Mr.  Camp,  for  instance,  the  retired  draper.  When 
a  poaching  esse  is  brought  he£ore  kim^  if  it  appears  a  oad  one,  he 
requests  somebody  else  may  hear  it ;  and  if  it  should  admit  of  any  doubt 
he  is  sure  to  disimss  it  But  he  is  an  extraordinary  fellow  altogether.  Did 
I  ever  tell  you  what  he  said  of  my  old  friend  Sir  John  Howard — or  I 
might  almost  say  to  hiin,  for  he  was  in  the  next  room  ?  It  was  capital. 
We  had  met  at  the  Union  to  choose  our  chairman  for  the  year ;  and  the 
Vicar  of  Plumstock  rose  to  move  the  leappmntment  of  Sir  John,  saying 
that  he  thought  him  a  most  fit  and  proper  person.  '  And  i^'  said  Camp, 
rising  immediately  afterwards,  *  do  not  think  him  a  fit  or  proper  person ; 
&r  one-half  Ihe  tune  he  occupies  the  chair  he  is  asleep,  and  the  other 
half  he  is  in  a  passion*'— Pretty  well  to  have  been  said  by  a  retired 
diaper  to  a  Howard  1" 

^^  It  seems  incredible^"  said  Mrs.  Pigott. 

"  Tet  it  is  as  true,"  said  Sir  Jona^  <<as  the  &ct  that  I  have  pro- 
longed an  agreeable  walk  till  it  is  much  later  than  I  could  have  supposed." 

Sir  Jonah  took  lus  leave  of  Mrs.  Pigott  at  the  door  of  Abbey  Grange; 
and  waving  his  hand  to  Helen — a  fenuliarity  which  brought  the  long* 
departed  crimson  to  her  cheeks — ^he  said  he  would  have  the  honour  of 
cauine  upon  them  the  next  morning. 

'^Hever  the  hand  of  God  has  written  legibly  upon  the  human  face, 
that  man,"  said  Helen,  <<  is  a  villain." 

''For  Heaven's  sake!  mv  child,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Pigott,  "in  what 
strange  book  have  you  found  sudi  notions  as  these  ?" 

*'  &  the  book,  mother,  which  tells  us  that  the  rattlesnake  gives  us 
warning  of  our  danger.  We  seldom  so  wrong  from  ignorance.  It  is 
CUE  own  My  and  wickedness  wluch  lead  ua  astray." 

«I  fancy,  Helen,  that  these  are  some  «f  Mr«  Blake  Wlutmare'a 
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kj  Ae  lioai»  fMM  iMeaoMg  w«B  it  «B  «i  dbeie ' 
BMsAle  to  be  imfaappj,  Ad  fBOtW  «Bd  ^ttoghter  weiei^^ 
uigBeilliittlHMe;  ind  dMrewMa  Wrf  <»ldpwtiMferi 

Bekn  pwyed  to  1w<hii>g>fcen»dthrcwgli  the  JiBeAiei^ 
wene  BonofBdiBg  ker;  %iil<eiia  was  one  ot tkose  i 
court  domestic  martjidom  by  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  { 
Itie  haMAaees  er  ihe -viMiee  of  ilMwe  armnd  dien. 

BwW  iIm  aez*  morakg  iir  Joeah  Foster  was  trae  ie  his  i  . 

We  lUMre  heail  a  tAsniky  «rhe  has  inuFeUed  iBnch  evar  ^4 
EviMpe^  expiess  a  befirf  Aat  sasie  faluahie  edwdie|ioil  «eiii 
nni^ht  lurro  been  demenstvated  by  a  eellectio&  ef  the  ^iffinwt  kinds  of 
g^noefhrtmd  ^rfueli  he  had  sEiet  with  in  yarious  placee  from  Iioliaiid4a 
Bohemia,  it  wastrat  difieah,  hesaid,  testmose  w)^  Aekinddiatv^ 
made  in  Amsterdam  should  also  be  madem  Sdiabufe^h;  bat  it  was  ksa 
easy  to  eaplain  why  that  which  was  made  at  Niueiimi^ehoald  also  bo 
mode  upon  the  bordors  ef  North  Wales— as  oar  wkomvj  MeeUeetiaaia 
abaudantly'  iJoeUly— and  se  ef  ooien* 

In  like  manner  a  very  edifying  paper  might  be  written  on  the  diffepsait 
modes  in  which  men  have  declai^d  themseWes  to  the  objeet  ef  their 
affeetiens. 

At  a  lemete  period  ^ Engfish histefy,  ^in  Ae  days  iidMii Ikeie  wtae 
bodies  m  the  land,*  a  eaptam  <tf  hvasaie  aseiely  said  earelssrfgr  at  the 
end  ef  a  <|aadr31e^  ^'Faany,  girl,  will  ^  many  me  f*  and  left  the  asst 
to  be  aeeonmlished  bjr  fiiendB  anid  soliettors. 

Bir  Jonah  made  nis  deokrafeioii,  at  tiie  dose  ef  kia  pvoouaad  tisk^ 
dropping  upon  one  knee  on  the  stone  floor  of  iiie  entvanoe-haU  at  Abbey 
Gno^ ;  and  having  disbaidened  honself  of  his  leelings^  he  kiaied  Hhie 
miFe^ting  hand  of  Helen,  and  hastKy  departed  as  if  he  had  been  com* 
quitting  a  crime— and  he  eodid  net  have  dtosen  a  mode  of  departure  nmre 
pfoper  for  the  oeeaaion. 

As  the  fc^owing  morning  was  warm  and  biighty  the  easement  bsfctci 
whieh  Helen  sat  was  thrown  open ;  a&d  when  ffir  Jonah  Foster  lode 
past,  he  accosted  her  cardessfy,  saying  that  he  k»ew  Ae  way  to  Ae 


stable-yard^  and,  as  they  had  no  man,  he  would  put  up  his  horse  1 

He  had  not  the  slightest  notion  iihat  any  one  te  wh(»n  ke  kad  offered 
hk  hand  and  fertane  eevdd  tlnnk  of  refusing  tfiem ;  and  takiog  his  seat 
by  Miss  Figott,  ^  I  had  long  been  anxious,  he  said,  *^to  tidl  you  lAat 
my  fe^Dge  were."* 

^  I  wish,  S^  Jonah,  tihiat  you  had  never  done  so." 

"  Helen !"  he  exclaimed,  m  inmiense  amaaement,  '^  what  can  yo«  pea*» 
sibly  mean  ?" 

^'  I  mean,  sir^  thai  if  your  feelings  towards  me  ave  those  of  offeotion, 
I  regret,  on  many  accounts,  that  I  cannot  return  them* 

«  And  why  not?" 

^<  Because  we  can  never  be  united.*' 

<<  I  do  not  see  that.'' 

^  Never,  except  in  misery  and  disappointment,"  said  Helen.    ^  Tkena 
is  no  sympathy  between  vs— nethmg  tiiat  could  shed  over  oar  anion  < 
the  mosl^^taat  hope  ^  happkfcoso.* 
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*'ikm  1 1»  wodewtaid,  iSLen,  IJhat,  trfber  ill,  yo«  n^^M  me?" 

'''I  wetftd  «r^it  in  more  evMious  langoi^,  Sir  lonhli ;  bmt  I  hmt  no 
tfkermeanif^,    I  vepeit  tbut  oar  maaa  w  imfouXU.^ 

Sir  fonA  FcMrtefTose  from  his  seat,  ttnd,  wMi  A  rfigM  bchr aimI  eon- 
Yulsed  features,  left  the  room. 

<<  Helen  I**  said  Mrs.  Pigott,  as  Ae  liflBtilj  eame  in,  ^yM  ^en't  know 
wkat  you  nre  vouty  or  bow  ft  may  afiJBet  ns  an. 

<<IfeeI  that  I  haye  done  right,"  replied  her  ^mghter;  'Iwft  I  am 

Jltated  and  imirriT,  and  yon  most  let  me  lye  m  my  own  room  fay  the  rest 
tfieday.^ 

When  Sir  JoDsli  had  retfioautiBd  his  horse,  he  entered  a  lane  brtind 
Ahbey  Grange,  which  led  to  his  own  residence. 

^  why,  what's  the  matter  widi  lite  man?"  said  an  trfdftrmer,  who  was 
coonng  mflie  like  road  from  one  of  the  fieWh ;  ^what  Ae  Dkkimr  Anes  he 
mean  by  spiirrrog  his  horse  and  pditnig  at  its  head  iMdiat  way?  Itrander 
how  he'd  like  to  be  brought  before  him^lf  for  eruelty  to  a  brtfto  ammal. 
fie  kas  ified  many  a  p9or  man,  as  Jknow,  far  lesumemtkai.  Bat  Aem 
youB)^iu§6ees  have  one  law  for  themsdres  aod  another  for  l^m  as 
comes  before  them.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  neyer  seed  the  «9e  of  medunff 
a  man  what  he's  not  fit  for." 

And,  while  the  fanner  was  soHoquning,  Sir  Jonah  continued  spurring 
his  horse  and  nervomdy  twitching  its  bridle ;  and  it  was  more  by  itti  own 
fiiirtrinet  than  by  nis  gnraauce  that  it  took  him  to  nie  entranee^gatis  of 
Knight's  Carey. 

'Aere  is  anoAer  of  the  personages  of  obr  hidtofy  of  irkmi  we  hare 
far  some  time  lost  s^ght. 

TL 


Blake  Whitmobe  had  left  his  father's  house  with  a  heavy  heart. 
It  is  said  by  an  anonymous  poet  that  {here  is  not,  in  the  k>ng  catalogue 
of  kmran  msseiy, 

A  pain  severer  than  the  pang  we  feel 

When  friendship  fails,  or  love  seems  doomed  to  die ; 

and  the  exile  from  Stoke  felt  its  trath  at  that  mmneat  as  deeply  as  if  it 
had  been  ezpramed  with  all  the  gnioe  and  vigour  of  the  matt  gifted  hard 
of  whom  lo^al^  ever  made  a  farareate. 

But  his  miM  was  too  well  disoiplined  to  aflowthe  mere  important  woxk 
of  life  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  baffled  afiPection.  His  fadings  were 
deap  raftkar  than  violent ;  and  though  he  had  keen  ooaopeUad  to  dumge 
his  soene  of  action,  ke  was  as  detenmuaed  as  ever  to  oorsue  tiie  career  of 
persevetiiy  indnstiy  whadi  he  kad  long  am^ed  out  far  kanael^ 

He  took  widi  him  only  one  lettsr  cl  introdnetioo,  and  tbat  was  froaft 
his  father  to  Mr.  FaixfieU,  hie  agent  in  London,  whoefa  he  lost  no  time  in 


Like  aii  men,  and  parfieofaniy  LoaAoa  nan,  devoted  to  their  aAiiv, 
Mr.  Fairfield  kad  an  impatieiioe  of  unprofitabfe  ooatetMUion  doriaff  the 
homefbamsB.  - 
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«I  we^  llr.  WUtmoro^"  he  saki,  '^th«t  you  hare  plans  hdan  yoa 
wtiieh  will  requiie  tome  oonsidttrfttioii.  Idtiie  in  a  room  above  (pointing 
to  d&e  ftnt  ftwr)  at  six  o'clock,  and  if  you  will  partake  of  my  plain  fiu^ 
— a  mutton-chop  and  half  a  botde  of  port— I  shall  be  most  hi^y  to 
see  you." 

Mr.  Whitmore  aeoepted  die  invitation* 

"  WeD,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  '<and  what  ace 
your  prospects  in  London  1** 

<<Nothmff  very  clearly  defined,"  reidied  Blake,  <<  except  that  by  de^ 
voting  mysdf  to  my  profession,  of  which  you  are  aware,  I  believe,  that 
I  am  not  altMether  ignorant,  I  am  determined,  if  possible^  to  do  more 
than  mdce  a  fivin^." 

Their  oonversatiOQ  ran,  almost  imperoeptibly,  over  a  variety  of  legal 
and  general  subjects  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Fairfield  was  evidently  greatly 
pleaMd  with  his  young  guest :  as  much,  perhaps,  with  his  modest  finmk- 
qess  as  with  his  extensive  information. 

At  last,  after  a  longer  pause  than  usualt  during  which  a  sadness  came 
over  his  features,  *' Are  you  the  only  son,"  askea  Mr.  FaiifieU,  <'of  my 
old  oomspondent?'' 

<<  The  only  child." 

*<I  wish,  Mr.  Whitmore,"he  resumed,  '^that  I  had  myself  such  a  son. 
I  had  once,  but  he  was  taken  from  me  about  two  years  nnce*  I  can 
q)eak  of  it  with  calmness  now,  but  it  was  a  bitter  gnef  at  the  time,  and 
I  feel  that  I  shall  never  recover  it*  The  prindpal  weip^ht  of  this  concern 
is  becoming  too  much  lor  a  mind  which,  like  mine,  has  becm  shattered 
by  domestic  affliction,  and  looking  forward  to  my  dear  boy  as  my  future 
partner,  I  had  formed  no  other  connexion.  The  young  men  about  me 
are  steady  and  honest,  but  they  have  no  talent.  You  say  that  you  have 
nothing  distinctly  before  you.  Will  you  relieve  me  of  a  share  of  my 
labours  ?  And  it  shall  be  upon  a  footoig  which  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  regret" 

Blake  Whitmore  thought  that  a  more  favourable  opening  could 
scarcely  have  presented  itsdf ;  and  assuring  Mr.  FairfieU  how  deeply  he 
felt  gratified  by  his  confidence  and  good  opinion,  and  how  welcome  he 
Imew  the  intelhgence  would  be  to  his  ftther,  he  at  once  assented  to  the 
proposal. 

**  And  where  are  you  staying  ?"  inauired  Mr.  Fairfield.  "  We  shall 
now  have  much  to  talk  over ;  aind  you  had  better  come  for  a  time  to  my 
house.  I  expect  my  carriage  here  in  about  half  an  hour,  and,  before  it 
arrives,  Bicfattrd  can  take  a  note  to  the  inn  for  the  delivery  of  your 
poitmantean." 

Mr.  Fairfield,  as  we  ought,  perfaa^  to  have  told  our  readers  sooner, 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  solicitors  in  London ;  and  in  addition  to 
his  clients  in  tiie  City,  occasionally  transacted  business  for  some  of  lgng« 
land's  oldest,  as  well  as  newest,  notnlity.  He  resided  at  Wanstead.  His 
wife  had  died  of  consumption  some  years  previous  to  the  time  before  us ; 
and  his  chfldren,  inheriting  her  malady,  had  followed  her  to  the  gtave^ 
with  the  exoeption  of  ^'oiis  cnfy  daughter^  whose  complexion  gave 
fearful  indications  that  she,  too,  was  doomed  to  the  same  fate* 

BUdLC  Whitmore  found  their  dweUmg  one  of  those  pleasant   -ahnost 
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lordly— residences,  wUoh  an  improyed  taste  in  aicbitecture  and  decora- 
tion, and  what  has  been  pedantically  tenned  an  increasing  '<  hortulan 
/Mttfibit,'*  have  recently  called  into  frequent  existence*  They  were  then 
more  rare* 

His  daughter,  Ellen,  appeared  somewhat  suiprised  at  the  sodden 
addition  wmch  had  been  made  to  thrir  domestio  cirde ;  but  she  was. 
pleased  with  Mr.  Whitmore's  conversation ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be 
otherwise  with  himself. 

Being  so  much  alone  during  her  father^s  absence  in  the  City,  she  was 
an  insatiate  reader  of  the  literature  of  more  countries  than  her  own ;  and 
she  found  that  their  guest  was  funiliar  with  her  most  favourite  woriu. 
She  also  saw  that  he  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  her  in  procuring 
books  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  ^^  the  Row,"  as  well  as  in  mastering 
their  contents  ;  and  the  conversation  of  the  family-party  was  continued 
much  later  dian  usual. 

In  the  morning  he  joined  her  in  the  conservatory. 

*^  Are  you  fond  of  gardening,  Mr.  Whitmore  ?"  she  inqmred,  as  she 
turned  from  her  occupation  to  address  him. 

"  So  much  so,  that  I  assure  you  the  necessity  of  abandoning  it  was 
one  of  my  greatest  regrets  on  leaving  home." 

**  And  what  are  your  fi&vourite  flowers  ?" 

**  That  is  a  wide  question,  Miss  Fairfield.  We  have  now  such  endless 
varieties,  and  of  such  extraordinary  names,  that  even  had  I  made  a 
choice^  I  might  not  find  it  very  easy  to  explain  it.  Take  it  altogether — 
its  own  various  beauties,  and  the  associations  with  which  the  poets  have 
invested  it,  I  still  like  nothing  better  than  the  rose.  I  am  siraid  that 
yon  will  think  I  have  a  very  common-place  taste." 

<<  Then  I  should  think  the  same,  and  witii  much  more  reason,  of 
my8el£  But  I  do  not  think  so  of  either  of  us.  To  say  nothing  of  Shak- 
speare— -who,  as  I  have  somewhere  read,  has  mentioned  it,  including 
ms  sonnets,  nearly  a  hundred  times — ^we  are  reminded,  either  by  our 
recollections  or  by  quotations,  that  our  smaller  poets,  from  Waller  to 
Cowper,  have  paid  it  the  tribute  of  their  verse.  Its  praises  would  fill  a 
pleasant  volume ;  and  in  my  mind  it  is  mingled  with  some  of  my  earliest 
and  dearest  recollections.  The  yellow  rose  which  is  trained  above  our 
heads  was  planted  by  my  poor  mother." 

*<  I  am  glad  that  you  do  not  forget  Waller,"  said  Whitmore.;  ^^ those 
beautiful  verses  are  one  of  the  most  graceful  lyrics  we  possess." 

**  Remember,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,  calling  to  them  from  tiie  breakfiMt* 
room,  ^*  the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  as  usual  at  half-past  eight.'' 

The  assistance  given  to  him  by  Blake  Whitmore  was  a  great  comfort 
to  Mr.  Fairfield ;  and,  on  their  return  one  evening  from  m  City,  Ellen 
told  her  fietther  that  she  had  not  seen  him  look  so  well  for  many  months. 

There  were  no  feelings  between  herself  and  thev  guest  but  those 
of  mutual  esteem ;  and  time,  therefore,  moved  easily  and  pleasantly 
along. 

A  few  evenings  later,  they  were  talking  as  usual,  when  Mr.  Fairfield 
said:  ^^I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  conversation,  but  we  must  have  no 
more  of  your  German  *  Sagen*  and  *  Gediehie*  this  evening.  I  have  to 
ask  Mr.  Whitmore  to  cive  me  his  attention  to  something  S  m<»e  con* 
sequence.    Amongst  vie  matters  (he  continued)  about  which  I  have 
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whkkh^BlmmwffHmBds  and  the  fMrtiot  ■■•  to  ijpp«Mr  brfwe  tiM  adn* 
complication  of  aocoimts,  which,  at  one  time,  it  would  have  betA  a  akat- 


comptication  of  accounts,  which,  at  one  time,  it  would  have  betA  a  i 
aura  te  me  to  duentagle;  hut  oiy  head  wili  net  befRit  no«>  aad  I  wish 
jo«^  JMb.  Wbitaara^  to  gJM  it  yevs  best  abtontiaa.  I  do  null  bmni  thai, 
70U  flhflMid  ipmUkk  to*Bi|^ht.  We  wiU  take  tbi;  papen  te  iewiLviili 
U8  in  the  morning ;  but  I  am  desirous,  in  the  mcMi  wbibi  to  fuk  jam 
vyenlbe  giKrauad." 

'' Ai^  will,  perhaps^  laa9«  them.wkh  vom  tUe  ^mvmg,''  aiidWUbDiorau 

Xh» aibilmtor,  to  whose  sole  awaxd  die  oaae  had  been  nhrsti^  wa&a 
Buveaatile  harenet,  who,  at  that  tiine^  taok  rather  a  eoaapkaQns  part  ia 
pditioi.  The  parties  met  en  the  daap  appointed,  aod  at  die  end  e£  m 
week  it  waa  decaded  in  faroar  of  Mr.  Faiifield'a  client,  muck  to  the  xaliaf 
of  the  worthy  solicitor's  mind  and  oonsdence. 

A  daj  or  two  afbrwania  thearhitratar  paid  hkut  a  Tiait  at  his  affioai 
.   "Fr»]F,FaiiAeld,''8aidhe,''wfao]athe  gendamaaivdhoco^ 
case  which  was  brought  be&re^  am  the  other  daf  ?" 

'<  He  iathe  aua,"  pepMed  Mr.  Faiifiald,  ^'ofone  oC  mj  ooraaapoiida&ta 
in  the  country,  and  I  may  soon  hare  to  annoqpae  him  to  you*  aa  laj 
partner." 

^  He  ia  a  Tavy  eitiaordinary  panaa.  I  never  heard  a  aaae  ao  aUy 
atated;  every  cucumstaaoe  <^  iaspoitaoae  faroaght  oat  so  farciUy  and 
distiadkljFs  the  aooeunts  so  dearly  explabad— not  in  the  taduucaL  laiip 
gaage  of  a  penon  who  had  been  a«eH«toaied  to  keep  th«BM-HHL  the  ooa* 
tavy,  it  was  evident  he  had  not;  but  their  intrioanias  waia  so  aiasptified 
that  the  most  stupid  little  urehin  at  your  daughtei^a  inftnt-sohool  nught 
have  nodwstood  them.  These  wene  alao^  aa  yea  kiu»aR,  aome  dificnlt 
peioti  of  lam,  and  some  questiona  dependent  npoo  the  oommaicial  hiv  of 
fiwieign  oeuntries ;  and  he  was  fiamUiar  with  them  all.  Than  hie  Ian* 
guage  waa  ao  good;  ao  sensible  and  unaffeeted;  hia  vioioa  so  mnsiaaJlir 
eleafu  lb  waa  a  pleaaure  to  ait  and  listan  to  him.  Instead  of  a  wtak,  k 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  eaae  would  have  ooenpied  a.  fbctnight ; 
hilt  hia  olaamess  shortened  it,  and  the  best  of  it  ia  that  both  partiea  ana 
poatty  wdl  satiafied.  They  are  not  bad  fellowa;^  bat  dm  hadzMrked 
themselves  into  such  a  state  of  mutual  dialiks,  diat  till  tner,  had  haaad 
die  eivcumatanoes  explained  by  another  p«rsoEB,.diey  wouUT  naidiap  of 
them  believe  anything  which  the  oth»  had  stated*  I  waa  glad  ati  dia 
raaidt^  fiir  you  recollect  that  whea  our  honeat  fitiend  Andeaaaa  deUvOTed 
his  award,  on  a  former  ocoaaion,  to  this  same  Mc.  Maalitigate,  dia 
Seotehaian  told  him  (widi  the  stDong  native  aoaent  whidi  we  Londoners 
awka  ouxaelvM  xidiouloua  by  attempting  to  imitate)  that  ^he  mmid  anfy 
S€f^  ii  was  a  emsei  imquitam  dieiwmr  Tou  dboold  haaai  seen  dUL 
iriaderson's  look!"  And  here  Sir  Thomaa  laogphed  vithi  a  deep,  dch 
laugh  that  an  Ethiopian  aarraader  might  have  envied. 

'^  I  am  glad,"  said  Mr.  Fairfield,  '<  that  my  young  friend  baa  plaaaad 

<< Pleased  met"  xeplied  Sir  Thomaa;  ''he  anifirHied  ma,  for  I  had.  m 
\fm^.  eon ver^adoa.  with  him  aftsrwards  on  odier  aulyaidft    Aaa  Ua 
navioueigood?" 

«'  His  frdter  ia  aaeliditOKat  Siohe  DottanalL" 
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^iadtilat— ghltoWiBttoiia>  afa^JAn?  W«Uy  I  ]ike  ti^  m  a 
man  stand  up  for  lus  profcsMUr"     , 

''i.did  M«  enotij  mma  Odill''  Hid  ICn.  Fairfidd^  ''bat Mr.  Whit- 
more's  fietther  reaUy"  i>  a  irary  ntpactaUe  man,  th<Mi§^  not  fwv  wealtliy." 

^  AiMlaD«^  «y  frattidy  to*  eoaia  to  Ifae  pdiii^''  Msonad  Sir  Tiwuias; 
^^  I  know  that  your  time  has  its  price,  and  I  db  ndt  imh  to  sea  a  chaigi 
mfmtJkuAlmiaf'Via^^m^  Thiayovng' 

man  JvtM'TafanUafbv  1m  pretM*  situatioiu    I  see  a  bsUiiaiit  ajpettiDg 
fivbMi^    HeiaiiMprapaMforthaW/' 

''Ishould  su£Ee»  aiwb  in  king  deniired  o£  Itts  assislaaoe^''  said  Mc; 

<*  As  tvtlMt)."  Mpliad  Sir  Thomas^ ''  it  w^mld  be  easier  to  find  a  peieoa 
who'  eouU  efiei6n%  superiotend  jfieur  basineasy-  than  to  find  a  man  So 
Mfcebf  aa  Ma^  Wluteuxaa  to  be  ol  serviae  ia*  the  way  I  eoittetaplate» 
BsBMlBSy  Joh%  yam  and  I  have  known  eaeb  other  too  kyng:  to  admit  of  my 
heliniaay  tiiat  yen.  wwdd  stead  in  the  wvjr  of  any  young  man's  adMnoe- 
ment     Let  us  speak  to  Mr.  Whitmore  himself/' 

JfeiUsfirid  sang  his  belL  ''TellMr.WhitmoM-4£  he  is  disengaged 
<-«-4ialr^Baa;wi8h  to  see  him." 

'^Ishonld  uot  think,  my  old  firiend,''  resumed  Sir  Thoma%  '<  that  I 
wvB-doing  yott  a. eary  great  disaerviee,  if  I  could  persuade  you  to  relink 
quish  your  practice  altogether.  Yoa»  do  not  require  it ;  and  I  sometunes 
many  that  lAa  annietiet  aae  too  moeh  lor  your  health.  Why  not  try  a 
eomnlbte  ehanga  of  seane  and  climate?  Your  daughter,  whom  I  love 
maB(Ui«-H»wlio^  indeed,  does  not? — would  also-  bene&  by  it;,  and,  with 
Aa  mftrmation  she  peaseases,  I  do  net  know  any  one  who  would  so 
gMMyenjof  a  tour  thorough  Qemany  and  Italy  as  ske  would.  I  enjoyed 
ia  nyaelf ;.  though  I  went  there  as  ignorant' of  languages  and  the  aits  as 
Ukyoong  elephant.  But  I  did  not  like  tbew  wiaes^I  never  didn-there's 
no  substance  in  them.     Only  fit  for  boys  and  young  ladies." 

Siv  Themes  was  iatemipted  by  the  entrance  of  Bkke  Whitmore ;  and 
4n  diseuBsfen  aa  to  his  fotunv  caaeer  being  again  entered  upon,,  he 
ndantted  diat  if  die  proposal  had  Mr.  Eaisfi^!s  sanotioa^  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  to  himself. 

▲  haefy  raflectionhad  made  Mr*  Fairfield  think  favourably  of  the  aug- 
geation  aa  to  Ua  own  change  of  pbn&. 

^Then  left  him,"  said  &  Thomas,  ''commence  hia  terma  at  Lioeoln-'s 
inn*  as  soon  as  poanUe.  And  if  yon  should  e?er  haw  occasion  for  the 
assistance  of  your  banker,  recollect,  Mr.  Whitmore,  that  yon  can  dmw 
upon  the  old  firm  of  wluch  I  am  still  a  partner.  You  see,  Fairfield,  t&at 
I  am  not  forgetting  to  secure  a  new  customer." 

^  There,"  smd  Mr.  Fairfield,— «<  I  must  forbid  the  banns.  Mr.  Whit- 
more has,  in  me,  an  older  though  not  a  better  friend  than  yourself." 

''  We  shall  not  dispute  that  point,"  replied  Sir  Thomas ;  particularly 
as  we  have  already  had  discussion  enough  for  to-day ;  and  I  uunk,  John, 
that  ours  has  not  been  an  ineeguitous  decision.'' 

Though  th0  worthy  baronet  had  repeated  this  gentle  joke  to  Mr.  Fair- 
field some  fifty  times,  and  to  his  friends  in  general  some  hundreds,  he  took 
his  departure  with  a  hearty  laugh,  which  continued  as  he  passed  through 
the  outer,  or  clerks'  office ;  nor  ceased  till  he  found  himself  in  Bishops- 
gatcHitreet 
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*^  Old  CalipaBh  seems  in  good  hmnoar  to-day,'*  said  Mr.  Nib^  laising 
his  head  finom  the  desk  as  Sir  Thomts  went  out. 

«  He  has  eveir  right  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Hartley,  *^tot  there  is  no  one 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  who  does  so  much  good." 

*^  That  opinion,  or,*'  replied  Mr.  Nib,  ^*  depends  a  good  deal,  I  pie- 
some^  upon  one's  politics." 

**  I  do  not  see  what  politios  have  to  do  with  it,"  rejoined  Mr.  Harliqr* 
And,  relapnng  into  silence,  they  resumed  their  monotonous  labonnL 

While  the  future  was  thus  bri^hteninfl^  befeie  Blake  Whitnune^  the 
inhabitants  of  Abbey  Grange  ware  in  mu<£  diseomfart 

A  few  days  after  Sir  Jonah  Fostw's  last  annoying  yisit,  a  notice  had 
been  stuck  up  in  the  office  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Hayman,  announcing  that 
Abbey  Grange  was  to  he  let,  '^possession  to  be  had  on  Lady-day  nest;'' 
and  when  a  stranger  called  to  look  at  the  house,  so  little  were  its 
inmates  prepared  for  such  a  visits  that  their  maid  Charlotte  insinuated  a 
suspicion  of  his  having  most  probably  come  there  with  felonious  designs 
upon  the  diver  ^oons. 

After  the  interchange  of  one  or  two  letters  between  Henir  and  Sir 
Jonah,  the  notice  was  removed ;  Mr.  Hayman  assuring  Mrs.  Figott  that 
it  was  entirdy  a  mistake,  and  scolding  his  derk  severehr  in  her  presence 
for  having  committed  it.  Had  she  turoed  round  as  she  left  the  wee,  she 
might  have  seen  them  smiling  at  each  other. 

It  was  reported  by  some — though  Mrs.  Freelove  would  never  admit  it 
to  be  true — that  Sir  Jonah  had  said,  as  he  sat  bedde  her  at  her  dinner* 
table>  that ''  he  could  remove  the  Pigotts  from  the  ndghbourhood  like  se 
many  paupers."  Whenever  she  was  hard  pressed  to  confirm  it,  she  urged 
that  she  was  now  upwards  of  seventy;  ana  though  well  and  active^  thank 
God,  that  her  hearing  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  If  any- 
thing evil  was  said  of  a  neighbour,  it  was  always  observed  that  her  deaf- 
ness became  worse. 

But  evil  words  have  an  amanng  povrer  of  vitality.  Mrs.  Figott  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  very  unoonSbrtable  feeling;  and  she  again  ex- 
pressed her  earnest  wishes  to  her  son  that  thqr  should  leave  Abbey 
Orange. 

He  begged  her,  however,  to  bear  with  its  inconveniences  a  littie  longer 
—if  only  for  another  year ;  he  assured  her  that  the  continuance  of  their 
present  relations  with  Sir  Jonah  was  essential  to  his  future  views; 
and,  with  a  mother^s  fondness  or  folly,  she  reluctantly  yielded  to  hia 
representations. 
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SKETCHES  OP  QEBMAN  STUDENT-LIFB. 

BT  STUB  LLOTD. 

One  of  the  first  pomtB  that  strikes  an  Englishman  as  remarkable  in  the 
oondition  of  the  German  students,  is  the  extraordinary  freedom  accorded 
to  them,  and  the  slight  apparent  control  exercised  oyer  them ;  but  a 
point  still  more  extraordinary  is  the  slight  abuses  that  arise  ^m  such  a 
uberty.  This,  hoiveyer,  can  be  easily  aeoouoted  for  by  the  ftct  that  they 
have  a  code  of  honour  amongst  themselyesy  which  is  intimately  bound  up 
with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  practice  of  duelling.  This  is  the  secret 
charm  by  which  they  regulate  their  constitution,  and  in  chiyalrous  £uhion 
oetde  dissensions  of  eyery  description.  Moralists  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  once  banish  duelling  from  these  uniyersities,  and  with  one  blow 
you  put  an  end  to  the  romantic  life  of  the  students*  Let  not  the  reader 
of  these  few  pages  suppose  that  the  object  is  to  introduce  German  prac- 
tices into  our  own  uniymties,  or  to  mdce  inyidious  comparisons  between 
them — such  is  by  no  means  die  intention ;  they  are  ratner  written  with 
the  yiew  to  guying  a  few  slight  hints  of  information,  and  to  state  at  the 
aame  time  some  peculiarities  and  points  of  difference. 

The  privileges  of  the  German  student  are  numerous  and  important 
He  is  almost  superior  to  the  law,  cannot  be  arrested  in  any  case  for  debt, 
and  in  a  criminal  cause  can  only  be  tried  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
uniyersity  judges  who  has  his  court,  prison,  and  all  other  appurtenances. 
Tradesmen  are  compelled  to  ^ye  crrait  for  necessaries  as  fr^r  as  a  certain 
amount,  and  up  to  a  certain  tmie ;  within  which  period,  if  application  be 
made  to  the  uniyersity  authorities,  the  money  is  paid  from  a  fund  set 
apart  for  that  purpose ;  but  in  defiixiit  of  this  application  the  money  is  irre- 
coyerable.  One  consequence  of  this  is,  naturally,  that  vary  littie  credit  as 
given,  and  young  gentlemen  are  compelled  to  £spense  with  such  luxuries 
as  tiiey  would  pro&bly  consider  necessaries,  were  unlimited  credit  siyen. 
One  piece  of  extravagance  every  student  must  plead  guilty  to— that  is, 
his  pipe.  A  handsome  meerschaum  is  considered  quite  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment ;  and  frequendy  so  much  as  five,  and  even  ten  pounds,  are  given 
by  them  for  the  article.  To  a  German  his  pipe  is  his  friend-*-«  very 
constant  one,  toa  When  not  makmg  use  of  it— which,  by  the  way,  only 
occurs  when  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping,  and  often  in  the  last  case*— he 
hanffs  it  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  wartment,  making  a  sort  of 
tutelaiy  ddty  of  it.  His  apartment  is  furnished  in  a  very  rough-and- 
ready  style  :  a  few  chairs,  of  a  very  common  description,  and  a  table  form 
the  principal  luxuriea  of  the  estamishment.  A  carpet  is  a  rarity  among 
them. 

Perhaps  diere  is  no  dass  amongst  whom  such  romantic  friendships  are 
founds  wad  it  is  usual  to  have  tl^  walls  decorated  with  portraits  of  all 
friends,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  in  groups,  taken  from  duelling 
reminiscences,  or  from  scenes  of  die  '^Kneip,"  or  drinking-room.  As 
these  *<  Kneips,''  or  *^  Commerces,"  form  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  Ufe  of  a  student,  some  descrif^on  may  be  given.  It  may  sound  some* 
what  curiona  that  in  universities  societies  should  be  permitted  to  exist 
which  are  formed  for  no  other  apparent  purpose  than  duelling  and  drink* 
mgn    The  only  defence  one  can  mAke  ib,  that  the  duelling  is  not  with  a 
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yiew  to  any  serious  consequence,  nor  the  drinking  witii  a  Tiew  to  intoxica- 
tion ;  nor  does  anj  very  serious  result  arise  in  either  case  :  a  few  slight 
flesh-wounds  in  the  one  esse,  and  in  the*  other  no  rery  gnat  intoncation, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  yenture  on  aay  more  potent  liquor  than  heer. 

These  drinking-houts  are  generally  held  in  rooms  set  apart,  which 
belong  to  duieniut  '^  corps,  or  sodeoes,  respectively.  We  snail  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  mode  in  wm<^  lihey  are-  fermed.  In 
the  orduuny  Kneip  none  hot  members  are  adwitted^  or  rather  no  member 
oPairr  other  eoips;  as  it  i»  not  against  rule  to  introdnce  a  stnoger^  or 
'""Thtn^r/'as  tney  designate  all  who  are  not  members  of' a  uniyeraii(j^ 
«ther  as  professenr  or  student  fa  their  eyes  an  emperor  or  a  long  iff  a 
'"Pbilister,*  equally  widi  t&e  landlord  of  the  tavern  where*  they  hold 
Adr  revels.  We  will  now  imag^e  ourselves  one  of  the  fbrtonate 
xavited,  and  as  soon  as  our  eyes  have  been  ensblbd  to  penetrate  tie 
aasckey  proceed  to  give  some  sort  of  descriplion  of  Ae  scene. 

At  a  long  table  are  seated  a  number  of  young  men,  in  every  descim* 
tbn  of  di<es9  and  undress  (as  many  are  stripped  to  tileir  fAirts),  the  only 
nmrormity  appearing  to  consist  in  ifie  cap,  anv  a  general  detBramatioii 
tk>  amuse  tilemaelVes.  A  president  and  vice-president  stand'  at  eitber  end 
of  the  tid>le,  unlike  ihe  rest  of  the  company,  dressed  in  dm*  Ml  unSbrm 
of  the  corps,  which  is  sometimes  very  splendid.  They  are-swmd  is  ftnad^ 
and  have  the  maintenance  of  order  and  tlie  infliction  of  the  fines,  which 
are  usually  in  the  '^  cuppa  magistra"  line.  The  crnantsty  of  beer  coi»- 
soned  on  these  occasions  is  quite  incredible.  Thirty  or  Ibr^  laige 
ghisses  is  not  an  unusual  quantity;  and  instead  of  calling  for  more 
giasees,  they  save  unnecessary  treufole  by  having  numerouB  fiyrmidfeihle 
casks' brought  to  table.  One  is  expected  to  drink  at  all  times  when 
diaHenged,  and  tiie  challenger  has  the  option  of  saying'  whetiier  it  la  to 
be  a  whole  slass  or  not  In  tiie  former  case  it  must  bo  emptied,  and 
turned  upside  down  on  the  table,  on  pain  of  having  to  dnnk  mox«,  or 
bmng  obliged  to  pay  tiie  penalty  of  a  fresh  cask.  Above  the  din  of 
ermything  i»  easily  heard  the  clash  of  the  presidentfs  sword  on  tiie  table, 
whidi  enforces  silence  on  the  most  unruly.  Each  person  is  previded 
with  a  book  contbining'  the  fhvourite  songs,  and  tiie  music,  dome  of 
these  songs  are  very  beautiful,  and  as  every  Gemnm  is  a  musician,  tite 
eflbct  is-  sidmirable.  These  songs  are  kept  up  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes 
or  so  threughout  the  evening,  commencing  at  about  six,  and  (hiiriiiMg 
indefinitely  in  tiie  morning.  They  are  always  accompanied  by  an*  exf 
oeHlent  band;  stationed  in  an  adjoining  apartment^  who  cany  on  during 
tho  intervals  a  species  of  counter->-Kneip  of  tiieir  own. 

^  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  entertainment  takes  place  shtmt  ndi^ 
night.  It  consists  in  a  ceremony  in  which  tile  purpose  of  these  societies 
seems  to  be  depicted,  that  is,  the  practice  of  duelling.  What  we  are  now 
^bscribing  may  seem  absurd,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  in  words  the 
^;mfioanoe  of  what  can  be  hardly  appreciated  but  by  a  student.  The 
fresident  ha^np-prevbusly  cUuriied  his  sword,  and'  having  called  fir*  tile 
emg  which  i«  the  accompaniment  of  the  ceremony,  ail  stand  ap$  wh9% 
the-presidisnt  and  vioe^residtat  sttanding  on*  the-  vacatecP  c&on,  begin* 
mi^at  the^top  of  the  table,  take  the-  cap  from  eaoh  enest  and^  run  it 
though  wtth  the  sword;  until  tiiey  have  thua  vinted  all  thr  goest^  and 
haw^aH titeioapa' stmng on tbe awards;    Eacfrxn tttm*trtBHr<£iam«ed>iiL 
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VmhStj  aad  widt  Ao  cao^in U^nslt drida  to  (ii&  koMi  d  Mamiaad, 
r  tiwr  to  be  a  an^«  amaker  of  tbe  oooppa^  ssd  to  pwrnrie  IIm 
pof  diestodent    Th»  cm- av^retiKBed  Id  the  flame  aider  by  the 
•  and  Uf  TiM^  tiie  8ong  Drag  kept  «p  ABoag^eirt.  TUs  ib  : 


omitted  during  a  Ktieip,  and  as  they  occur  at  least  onee  dxning  a  imekg 
the  eapfl  leseinbie  mTee  rather  diaa  oovmogs  for  die  headL 

it  nwiid  be  difieuit  to  explain  iril  iMs^  and  one  canonlyeay  these  aie 
ylenfcf  of  move  abend  and  lass  hannleH  eereaKmies  in  the  wond«  Liit 
are  imitedi  feme  of  the  pdndpd  elements  in  Ciennaaatndenlhi^  The 
eap^  the  enp,  tiie  song,  aad  the  sword  are  brought  into  pretty  eloee 
eontectr  Eaeh  eorpa*  hiie  on  difoent  appointed  days,  once  or  perhapa 
twice  a  year,  a  grand  ^*  Commenie.''  On  these  oceaaions  Aey  tfatene 
the*  town^  in  Ml  dressy  widi  swords  drawn  and  oolovrs  flying,  nhile  a  him 
banei  of  beer  is  borne  in  frost  After  traversing  in  thia  way  some  of  m 
paineipai  tharoaghfiares,  they  betaketJiemsehcS)  by  TanooB'  modes  of  loeo«> 
araifton^  to  aome  appointed  place  at  a  certain  diatanoe  from*  ike  tow% 
eaaied'  aeoording  to  the  ^ftciktiea  of  oommunioation.  It  ir  neoeaaary  to  go 
atnae  diatanoe  &om  the  town,  aa  the  authmibies  might  be*  obliged  to  taSv 


notice-  of  their  orgies  if  oonducCed  within  the  prednots  of  the  unifevaity. 
These  fbatirities  last  for  two  or  three  days,  according^  as  the  money  may 
be forthooming.  There  is  a  generalfinul  inade  up  by  the  corps  for  diese 
eceasbna,  and  plaeed  in  the  hands  of  a  treasmres.  Dmnng  their  ainy  it 
le  a  conatant  scene  of  drinking,  singing,  te«,  the  eenamcmy  of  the  cape 
being  gone  through  every  night.  No  baggige  ia  taken;  ao  that  at 
the  end  of  the  satomalia  ttieir  sitoatioii  may  be  more  readity  imagined 
than  deseribed.  On  their  return,  ikte  streets  are  paraded  in  the  same 
fiuhion^  at  least  by  those  who  can  waik^  the  incapable  bein^  bonne  on  die 
shoolders  of  the  capable.  The  barrel  of  beer,  now  empty,  is*  again  home 
inlaon^  the  band  plays^  and  die  scene  finiahes  1^  a  retum*  to  m  Eneip* 
iQomi  It  ie  a  curioua  scene,  but  so  common  among  them  aa  to  paaa 
inthout  nrnch  notiee,  and  the  little  accompaniment  of  dmnkennesa  ia 
forgotten. 

St  ia,  perhaps,  generally  imagined  that  because  there  are  conatant  duels 
tafcing  place  amongst  these  stmlents  that  they  must  be  s  very  <]uanBU 
.semenaee.  This  is  a  mbtake.  Perhaps  there  ia  no  claas  amongst  wfaieh 
nM»e  geod'  fellowship  and  good  temper  can  be  found.  IHiere  ia  oertainj^ 
»  passion*  for  duelling,  but  as  it  seldom  leads  to  any  serious  rea«lt»  it  la 
not  of  so  much  importance  aa  might  be  supposed.  They  look  u{>oa 
daeUing^aa  a  paetime— pretty  much  in  the  same  light  aa  thatin  wiueh' 
wifr  regard  a  game  of  cricket.  Ordinarily  speakiog,  then  is  no  real 
quarrel  between  the  oombatents.  Sometimea  a  sham  quarrel  is  got  up^ 
merely  to  save  appearanoeS)  net  that  they  are  veiy  Mtmolar  on  that 
aoere.  The  preeident  of  each  corps  ia  expeoted  to  Keep  Hats  of  ibm 
memhers^  and  to  be  tolerably  weU  acquainted  with,  tbmrcapafaifitiea  and 
atMeof  preparation  for  fighting:  The  namea  of  those  wtio  are  rsadjrte 
if^t  are  then  sent  to  another  oonw^  and  the  praendent  of  that  bod^  writer 
epposite  taeaoh*  namea  man  of  hia  own  oaips,  who  he  liiittksis  hke^tv 
anike'a  good  matoh.  A  day  is- then  appointed,  bmkS  a  nmnher  ef  fighti 
Hdtt  pJaee-  one  after  tike  ottier.    The  pmotfee  is  foihidden  by  the  «»- 


thmitfa^  and  sli^t  paniahmento  are  inflieted,  genemily  eatmnted  i 
iiig^tPtbe  nature  of  the woonda :  however,  aa  the  umvenftgrpolioe  fiadifr 
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•nswen  their  purpose — ». «.  their  pockets— heUer  to  hold  thrir  t<mgoefl, 
infonnatioa  it  seldom  given.'  The  oomhats  are  held  generally  in  ihe 
midst  of  some  wood,  in  a  spot  qnite  removed  from  any  tiioroagfafive, 
whilst  on  all  sides  persons  are  kept  on  the  watch  to  give  immediate  alarm 
in  case  of  intrusion. 

We  will  now  suppose  ourselves  arrived  at  the  ground.  There  are 
perhaps  a  hundred  young  men  present  Some  are  lying  on  the  grass, 
some  sitting  in  trees,  but  all  accompanied  bv  the  eternal  pipe.  Msny  oJF 
them  have  a  huge  cow's  horn  almost  encirdmg  the  body.  This  is  not  to 
blow,  as  the  reader  may  imagine;  no,  they  )iave  too  much  musical  taste 
to  desecrate  the  air  with  anything  half  so  hideous.  It  contains  Iheir 
beer,  and  is  in  pretty  constant  request  both  amongst  the  combatants  and 
the  spectators.  The  swords  are  sharp  only  at  the  end  for  about  three 
bches,  but  for  that  length  they  are  like  raaois,  and  the  slightest  tou^ 
will  cause  the  blood  to  now  profusely.  There  are  always  suigeons  on  the 
spot  to  bind  the  wounds  immediatei^,  and  they,  from  constant  practice^ 
become  so  expert,  that  wounds  which  might  in  other  hands  turn  out 
troublesome  prove  only  trifling.  There  are  various  descriptiotts  and 
degrees  of  duel  amongst  them.  Always,]  except  in  an  extreme  case,  the 
neck,  body,  and  arms  are  bound  with  stufled  leather,  not  unlike  our 
boxing-glove  material ;  the  head  b  sometimes  entirely  bare,  but  some- 
times covered  withacw  with  a  strong  beak,  which  protects  the  head  and 
temples.  The  expert  despise  the  use  of  the  cap,  and  it  is  generally  only 
used  by  beginners.  The  coverings  of  the  arms  are  very  thick,  and  tolerably 
heavy ;  so  that  in  the  intervals  of  the  contest  it  is  necessary  to  have  sup- 
porters. To  each  combatant  a  second  is  given,  who  acts  also  as  umjnre^ 
settling  any  disputed  point  by  an  appeal  to  the  referee^  who  stands  near, 
watch  in  hand,  to  regulate  the  time.  The  seconds  are  provided  with 
swords,  and  stand  dose  behind  thcnr  respective  prindpab ;  so  dose,  in* 
deed,  that  they  are  apparentiy  in  as  much  danger  as  the  combatants. 
They  are  sometimes  slightiy  scratched,  but  are  too  old  hands  at  the  game 
to  allow  it  to  occur  often. 

Let  us  imap^ne  the  6ght  now  about  to  beg^.  The  opponents  regard 
one  another  mcedly,  but  without  exchanging  a  word.  Coat,  waistcoai^ 
neckdoth,  and  cap  are  laid  aside,  and  in  lieu  of  these  is  donned  the  duel- 
covering  deseribea  above.  The  seconds,  meanwhile,  measure  the  ground, 
and  mark  with  chalk  the  line  beyond  wUch  neither  combatant  can  pasa. 
As  it  is  not  mtended  that  tiiey  should  injure  one  another  very  much,  the 
seconds  have  the  power  by  turns  of  staying  the  contest  after  a  few  passes. 
They  are  rardy  permitted  to  make  more  than  two  or  three  cuts  at  one 
anotner,  and  always  when  a  blow  is  struck  they  are  stopped. 

We  will  suppose  the  contest  to  have  commenced,  and,  aner  a  few  rounds^ 
a  slight  wouna  to  have  been  inflicted.  It  is  nothing,  a  simple  scratch, 
but  we  face  is  covered  with  blood.  The  wounded,  however,  considers  he 
has  not  reodved  satisfaction,  and  the  contest  is  allowed  to  oontinue  at  in- 
tervals of  the  same  deecription,  until  the  referee  dedares  the  time  to  be 
expired.  This  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  according  as  agreed 
upon  previously.  The  intervak  are  a  minute  in  duration.  Eadi  second 
ean  stop  the  fight  when  he  pleases,  but  is  immediatdy  expected  to  give  a 
reason.  These  reasons  are  merely  an  excuse  to  prevent  too  much  mis- 
dief.    Sometimes^  however,  they  lead  to  dispatesnetween  the  friends  of 
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the  lespeetiTe  comb&tants,  and  oocarionally  to  a  Mneral  miUe  among  tbe 
spectators.  At  the  end  of  the  fight  thej  shake  hands,  and  dl  animonty 
is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end»  They  then  wash  their  faces,  and,  after  having 
their  wounds  dressed,  if  not  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  return  and  become 
spectators  of  the  other  fights  which  are  taking  place. 

One  curious  circumstance  may  be  mentioned  with  respect  to  the 
wounda— ^nz.,  that  the  eye  is  never  touched  or  injured  in  any  way ;  a 
fact  arising,  of  course,  mm  the  extraordinary  sensibilily  of  tliat  organ. 
Cuts  are  inflicted  on  all  ndes  without  injury  to  the  orb.  Many  fight  in 
spectacles,  and  have  them  oc&inonally  dashed  to  pieces,  but  it  is  rare  to 
hear  of  an  instance  of  loss  of  sight  from  this  cause.  Noses  are  cut  off, 
ears  slit  across,  and  even  the  tongue  damf^oped.  They  take  a  sort  of 
pride  in  the  number  of  their  scars,  and  this  feeling  is  unhappily  encouraged 
by  the  fair  sex.  Here  they  have  no  fear  of  losmg  their  beauty.  In  fiact, 
an  ugly  man  may  pass  muster  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  received 
a  good  seam  across  nis  physiognomy.  These  duels  take  place  nearly  every 
day  during  "  Semester,"  or  term,  sometimes  ten  or  a  doien  together,  so 
that  they  are  no  novelty,  and  a  stranger,  or  rather  a  non-participator 
in  the  passion,  would  weary  of  such  scenes.  Evexy  student-duel  does 
not,  however,  end  in  the  innocent  manner  deseribea  above;  but  mortal 
combats  are,  perhaos,  quite  as  rare  amongst  them  as  amongst  ourselves. 
Occasionally  they  fight  without  bandages,  or  have  recourse  to  pistols. 

No  duels  are  allowed  between  members  of  the  same  corps,  on  pain  oi 
expulsion.  These  corps,  or  sodeties,  of  which  the  distinguishine  mark  is 
generally  a  peculiar  cap  and  ribbon,  were,  and  are  still  to  a  oertam  extent, 
formed  of  different  nations  of  Germany  respectively.  The  names  would 
imply  this — ^Prussian,  Westohalian,  Saxon,  Hanseatic  (firom  the  Hanse 
towns),  &o.  Some  have  a  political  tendency,  as  the  '^  Allemanen,"  formed 
indiscriminately  fiK>m  natives  of  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  whose  politicsl 
object  is  to  restore  the  ancient  empire  of  Germany.  A  movement  was 
made  in  this  direction  in  the  jy^ear  1848.  The  principal  objects,  however, 
of  these  societies  is  the  practice  of  duelling ;  all  others  are  subservient  to 
this.  The  symbol  of  full  membership  of  a  corps  is  the  ribbon,  and,  on 
first  admission,  this  is  not  given  untd  a  probation  of  at  least  a  year  is 
gone  through.  It  gives  a  very  dUHnguk  air  to  the  wearer :  as  some 
resemble  the  ribbons  of  the  great  European  orders  of  merit,  and  it  has 
occurred  not  unfrequently  to  the  bearers  of  these  to  be  mistaken  for 
persons  of  great  distinction.  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  principal 
object  of  these  corps  is  duelling :  it  should,  however,  be  stated  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  students  do  not  belong  to  them,  among  whom 
'  the  practice  is  very  much  disapproved  of,  and  is  only  resorted  to  in  ex- 
treme cases.  These,  of  course,  form  the  more  stumous  portion  of  the 
university.  Whatever  professors,  parents^  and  guardians  may  consider 
the  objects  in  sending  vonng  men  to  universities,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
a  very  large  portion  or  the  students  themselves  imagine  that  they  are 
places  of  amusement,  and  that  the  best  amusements  this  life  can  sfford 
axe  duelling  and  convivial  meetings.  Before  the  commencement  of  each 
<<  Semester,'^  and  during  the  vacation,  some  few  of  the  oldest  -members 
of  each  corps  come  up  to  tout  among  the  fireshmen,  or  ''  Foxes,"  as  they 
are  called,  for  new  members.  The  first  question  they  ask  **  Mr.  Verdant 
Green"  is  as  to  his  opinion  about  fighting.    If,  &anul  of  papa's  prohi- 
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kitrai,lie  ihinU  ^ecKne,  tfeyariwraiir  to  ammne  hu  lerapk^  ; 
eiacd  lum  in  ilMir  floni)  as  .ttfeer  'mSl  hsve  notldnff  to  4o  inAi  umm  i 
doMtigbt 

ItMons  «o  Im  die  piifikge  of  Ji  «hidni,  bodi  Jd;  kone  «  well 
abroad,  to  haveperfeot  Hbertgr  ag  to  eofltame,  and  to  hB?6  A  sort  < 
to  don  ovoEythuig  ihat  is  afaanrd  and  oxtnMvdiMtfy.  Tlie  'GonMns^ 
lioweiW»  have  ilaa  airantage  over  ourBoIyoD  tfaey  maJBe  momttilwndri  of 
tbemaelm  at  oa»Ah  of  the  prioo  thttk  wo  do.  With  regavd  to  tbe 
idalm  €1^0080,  it  say  be  rtated  that  a  itadeat  in  Qema^,  witk 
seventy  powda  per  jeanHn,  is  abeot  on  aiilt  with  a  atndeat  at  Oxfaed  or 
Camkdwe  nilk  an  iaoaane  of  tkvee  bmared.  Upon  tUa  Aaj  maaagt 
teMvawitbaUiheordiaaiyooaifarfeSQflilB.  Dae  good  laaaon  fcadns  k, 
lihat  tkey  oan  boy  liieir  paomons  in  iirbatOFer  market  tfaey  pleaae^  ean 
lodge  wheiefwr  it  auy  eait  tfaeno,  and  ai»  not  in  any  way  pknidenNL  by 
colkge  offifliak.  A  gxeat  deal  bas  been  aaid  aboofe  the  extramgaaee  of 
yooBg  man  in  onr  nniTeE8itiei»  bat  nnti^  iaaaMnae  lefionaa  take  pbue  in 
ihe  oeflages  thwminlves— t^.  in  tiie  Byeteai  pvsaed  by  tetors  aad  preai- 
dents,  te«-— no  gseat  laaprovemeni  in  tbu  napect  em  be  nuMie.  We  will 
just  heee  meatien  a  litde  fEusfc  in  lUvntzatieQ  of  oar  nmaric  At  a  eaciaaB 
ooUegie  of  <' Oxbeidge^''  ef  wfakk  a  high  dignitary  Gf  the  Ch■Rl^  a  nun 
of  laxgo  priiarhe  fbrtane,  was  ibe  maafcer^  and  who  rardy  honeured  the 
plaoe  by  his  paeanMe,  the  article  oaak  waa  softd  to  the  atadeote  atenacdy 
doable  the  psioe  it  eonld  be  pvrohaaed  in  dM  town.  Thia  was  called  the 
maater^s  penfaiaite,  and  die  atadents  being  oompeUed  to  take  it  ficwn  this 


aelMeeted  oeal-neRflbaBt,  enabled  kim  to  add  aoooo  haadseds  ayear  to 
his  mcome.  It  is  ahaeat  naedfess  to  mention  haw  ear  atadents  ava  oom- 
pJetely  in  the  power  of  diairbedaukker  and  scents,  aaortof  eonqmetbdng 
entered  into  betsneen  diem  and  thear  n 


maafcewj  that  as  loa^  as  they  are 
allowed  perfioet  liberty  to  pifiage  and  planderaa  muck  m  l£y  pleaae^  die 
young  e«ntlemen  shall  not  be  mpeitedif  dimr  have  slept  ont  withoat  the 
paaeaation  of  preTioaaly  *<  aoaking  diw  bed^'^te.  It  is  uselea  to  anake 
prisoners  of  yoang  men ;  they  mQ  break  oot^  and  the  mam  liberty  they 


get  the  less  Mkely  they  are  to  dbnae  it.  Here  it  may  be  aa  well  to  state 
a  point  vdu^  is  wellknowny  tiz^  widi  reipeet  to  the  moraitty  of  the 
stodents  of  Germai^  diat  die  pafiset  liberty  accorded  to  them  is  not 
abuaed.  They  haire  laws  made  aaooiMt  themselves,  which  e&et  what 
all  the  proctors  and  "boBdogs"  in  ue  woiid  ooald  not  bring  ahoot. 
With  respect  to  onr  fiorced  attendance  at  lectaxos^  diapeb,  ezamiaataons, 
ht^  it  may  be  said  that  ^<  EEe  who  wishes  to  learn,  will  learn  always,  but 
he  who  is  compelled-Hseldom."  How  often  does  one  hear  from  a  atodent's 
mouth^-''  There  is  no  nse  in  learning  this  or  that ;  one  will  not  be  asked 
anydiing  about  it  in  the  eommination.''  One  great  difficulty  Ibreigners 
eipezienoe  in  associating  with  Geemaa  students  is  their  language.  It  is 
qmto  peculiar  to  diem,  aad  has  a  secret  power  which  binds  togedier  the 
whole  student  dam  firaim  Kiel  to  Freiborg,  and  from  Bonn  to  Konigsberg. 
<<Bnr8ch"  is  the  name  they  apply  to  themselyes,  uid  for  a  true,  hearty, 
good-humoorad  friend,  in  no  cbss  wiU  be  fiiond  one  sapenor  to  die  free 
"BurseL" 
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DIARY  OP  A  riBST  WINTER  IN  ROME— 1854. 

BT  'FLOBXlinA. 

The  AAoEOliair-Tbe  lAtenm— Man  of  theRaBvrrootion^Tciutkdei  Pellegiiiii— 
Two  Aneodotas— The  EnTiroiiB  di  Borne— 'Booca  di  Papa — Maria— Heme 
Scenes. 

I  vowjesome  soy  aeeoant  of  the  Easter  oeremomee. 

All  Rome  momiki  to^y^ae  mourned  tbe  Vixgin  before  tke  cioflB  of 
Calvary.  It  is  Good  Friday,  and  an  awful  gloom  hangs  over  the  dty« 
Every  one  loolcs  ead  and  melaiidiol^,  an  ineessant  tolling  of  hellfl  strikes 
the  ear,  the  atveets  mb  tihronged  wiih  erawds  pressmg  into  the  chniohfis, 
which  a«e  £Ued  with  wordafipera,  who  kneel  before  the  denuded  altaiB 
and  darkened  duines  with  every  outward  semblance  of  sorrow  4md 
xepeataaee.  ^'Assume  a  virtue  if  you  hare  it  not,"  aays  Hamlet.  At 
least  the  yecy  sight  is  edifying,  as  bringing  foiNaUy  to  one's  mind  the 
saoated  amNareasKy  in  v^oh  aU  ChnBtiuiis  j<ttn. 

DoKipg  the  mass  in  the  Sistiae  Chapel,  the  Pooe-<*leav]ng  bos  crimson 
sUpf>ers  emhraidered  with  a  esots,  and  divesting  ntma^  of  his  cope  and 
nutro  dgfleondii  from  his  throne,  and  adraanes  towwdfl  the  cruafis  on 
the  altar,  whieh  is  veiled  in  Uaok.  Three  times  he  bows  in  adoration 
be£oM  the  symbolic  imaffe  of  the  Redeemer's  passion,  then  prostrating 
himsetf  at  the  foot  of  £e  cross,  he  jm«KB&j  kisses  the  pieroed  feet, 
wfaacfa  are  partia%  uneerored,  whilst  the  whole  dioir  intone  the  beautifol 
duunt,  Vemtty  ad$remu8,  Thaee  timea  is  this  oenemony  repeated,  the 
harmony  asoBSidiii|^  eaeh  time  m  a  higher  key,  until  at  the  eondusion 
the  entire  igne  on  iiie  cross  is  expoMO.  These  i8.»dsamatie  yet  deeply 
tonehbg  pathos  in  this  rite,  calculated  to  eoaqpat  the  kidilerence  of  the 
moot  cafions  PMestant,  and  to  make  the  most  caaokas  Csrtifaolic  tremble. 
In  the  aftemoon  the  Tei^fam  aseveiMMtsd  for  the  thial  and  last  time,  to 
the  aane  vain  and  inDererent  auditory.  At  its  oonduaian  I  went  into  St. 
Peter's,  where  the  Fofe  soon  after  appears  to  adore  the  relics.  An 
immense  esowd  was  assembled.  AAer  a  while  the  Guaxdia  Clvica,  in 
their  handacRne  unifemns  of  bfau^  masched  \m  the  uava,  forming  a  passage 
£»  the  oouri^  the  Swiss  Goard,  and  tibe  Guardia  Nolule.  Last  of  all 
appeared  Pius,  always  eaha  and  benignant,  but  looking  excessively  heated 
aod  fatigued.  WImb  he  had  reach^  the  front  oi  the  Confessional  (the 
tXHBtb  ef  the  Apostles  before  the  altar),  he  knelt  at  a  desk  prepared  for 
him;  then,  taking  m  his  hand  aprii^ed  form  of  prayer,  the  re&s  were 
exposed  from  tbe  gallery  over  the  statue  of  San  Y eBomca,  illuminated  for 
the  Qoeaaion.  When  tlie  ceremony  was  oonduded,  the  Holy  Father  rose, 
drew  off  his  spsetades,  pnt  them  in  the  pocket  of  hiasuperb  vestment, 
and  letired,  loUewed  hy  his  sumptuous  eourt,  glittering  with  crimson  and 
goU.    This  eeremony  did  not  impress  me  at  alL 

Saturday. — To-day  I  went  with  H  to  the  Latenm.  He  was,  as 
usualy  instructive  and  entertainine^  sod  ei^r  to  explain  the  devout  sig- 
oifieaBce  of  all  we  saw.  He  eiplamed  to  me  that  tiie  flnrrioesof  this  day, 
commemoratiQg'the  resamction,  are  anticipated,  so  as  not  te  be  celebrated 
at  midnight,  as  was  the  custom  m  the  primitive  Chusch.  "  The  whole 
senrioe^"  said  k%  "  still  si^peses  the  time  as  being  ni^iL    A  mumne  of 
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tbe  higbest  aiitiqittnan  interest,'*  added  he,  '<  is  to  be  fixnid  in  the 
Catholic  system  of  symboUsm,  which  has  i^iopriated  from  every  source 
the  imagery  and  typical  fonns  most  pregnant  and  most  beaotifiiL  In 
the  mystic  significance  of  our  ceremonies  we  are  canied  back  to  ages 
when  nistory  only  preserves  imperfect  records,  to  the  wild  mydudogy  of 
the  Norih,  the  profound  mysticism  of  the  East,  to  intellectaal  Greece 
and  victorious  Rome,  each  and  all  recalled  by  many  of  the  external  asso- 
ciations of  the  Catholic  ritual;  for  the  Churoh — like  the  sun,  which 
absorbs  all  other  light — ^in  appropriating  those  truths,  has  sanctified  them 
to  the  loftiest  and  hoHest  purposes.*^  I  need  not  add,  that  H—  is  a 
devout  Catiiolic. 

In  tiie  mean  time  we  arrived  at  the  Lateran,  where  an  immense  num- 
ber of  white-robed  young  priests  were  assembled  round  the  high  altar, 
this  being  the  day  when  aU  the  clergy  are  expected  to  communicate ;  the 

relics  of  St.  Paul  are  also  exposed.     H ,  however,  hurried  me  away 

to  the  old  Baptistery,  near  the  Basilica,  in  order  to  obtain  a  place  for 
witnessing  the  christening.  This  circular  building,  which  is  not  laige, 
was  densely  thronged,  the  spectators  being  arranged  on  raised  seats  round 
the  central  portion,  octagonal  in  form,  and  supported  l^  marUe  pillars, 
where  the  large  alabaster  yase  stands,  used  as  a  font  by  C<mstantine,  and 
in  which  Riensi  is  said  tohaye  bathed  before  assuming  knighthood.  The 
heat  was  so  intense  it  required  some  resolution  to  keep  our  seats.  At 
last  the  procession  appeared,  preceded  by  incense-bearers  and  deacons ; 
then  came  the  officiating  cuxtinal,  in  splendid  yestments,  and,  following 
lum,  the  two  candidates  for  baptism — one  a  Jew,  out  of  the  Ghetto, 
a  sullen,  morose  sinner,  who  looked  capable  of  committing  murder  or 
sacrilege  for  the  value  of  a  scudo ;  the  other  a  young  negro  girl,  as  black  as 
ebony,  her  bare  woolly  head  of  cropped  hair  giving  her,  but  for  her  white 
drapery,  much  the  appearance  of  a  boy.  There  was  something  gentle 
and  devout  in  her  countenance  and  bearing,  singularly  contrasting  with 
the  stolid  insensibility  of  her  companion,  who  stared  round  at  the  com- 
pany vrith  audacious  eyes,  in  a  most  unedifying  manner.  Much  interest 
had  been  excited  by  the  negro  girl,  who  was  brought  as  a  slaye  from 
Africa  to  Leghorn,  where,  becoming  a  Christian,  she  escaped  from  her  pro- 
prietors, and  was  redeemed  by  that  excellent  fraternity  the  Trinitarians, 
ever  on  the  watch  at  these  seaports  to  help  and  protect  the  vranderer,  the 
orphan,  and  the  slaye.  Mr.  D — d — tn,  the  once  eloquent  London 
preacher,  who  has  now  become  so  zealous  a  convert,  and  Madame 
Lenani — her  queenly  beauty  giving  her  all  the  appearance  of  a  dignified 
young  Roman  matron — were  the  sponsors.  The  cardinal  and  die  others 
grouped  themselves  yexy  picturesquely  round  the  central  vase,  and  the 
ceremony  began.  Water  was  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  two  neophytes ; 
by  one  it  was  received  with  sullen  indifference,  by  the  other  with  a 
deyotional  fervour.  Her  black  head  was  reverently  bowed  in  earnest 
prayer,  and  she  looked  so  deeply  affected  by  the  conffict  of  emotions,  that 
I  feared  every  moment  she  would  fiiint. 

As  soon  as  the  rite  at  the  Baptistery  was  concluded,  H-  ,  who  had 
been  quite  touched  at  the  earnest  piety  of  the  poor  negro  ^rl,  hurried 
me  off  vrithout  the  loss  of  a  moment  to  St  Peter's.  Service  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  choir  when  we  entered,  the  altar  was  hung  with  a  black 
yeili  the  low,  lugubrious  chanting  telling  of  mourning  and  desolation,  the 
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Chindi  yet  Ijing  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  lamenlang  her  BebTcd.  Bat 
at  a  given  signal  the  most  magic  transition  from  gloom  and  misery  to 
xejoicmg  was  efiected.  At  the  moment  the  Gloria  in  ExcMi  was 
intoned  the  organ  hurst  forth  in  a  rapturous  piean  of  triumphant  hari 
mony ;  the  veil  before  the  altar  was  withdrawn  with  a  loud  crash,  display* 
ing  a  maffnificent  tapestry,  representing  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord; 
the  pascal  candle,  an  enormous  torch  placed  beside  the  altar,  biased  forth ; 
the  deep-toned  bells  of  St  Peter  rang  out  a  joyous  peal,  resnonded  to  by 
every  belfry  in  the  vast  city ;  and  the  cannon  of  the  Castie  of  San  Angelo 
boomed  solemnly  above  the  brazen  music,  echoing  through  the  city. 
What  a  rapturous  burst  it  was  no  words  can  tell ;  nothing  could  exceed 
the  overwhelmtng  effect  of  that  exiting  moment,  when  the  Old  World 
rose  as  it  were  to  new  life,  as  her  Saviour  emerged  from  the  tomb.  A 
thrill,  an  electric  shock,  passed  over  tiie  whole  congregation;  happiness 
and  devout  joyfulness  beamed  in  every  face ;  loving,  earnest  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven,  every  knee  bowed  in'  solemn  thanksgiving,  while  the 
exulting  strains  of  the  loudly-pealing  organ  seemed  to  carry  up  the  soul 
in  a  bright  stream  of  harmonious  ecstasy.  The  Gloria  was  followed  by 
the  grand  HaUdujah^  chanted  by  the  full  force  of  the  beautiful  dioir; 
and  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  the  vaults  and  arches  and  sculptured  cupolas 
of  the  sacred  space,  visible  through  the  clustered  columns,  opening  in 
long  vistas,  gorgeous  in  colouring,  beyond,  actuall;^  seemed  to  quiver 
and  shake  with  tne  triumphant  chorus  of  earth  rejoicing  over  her  risen 
Saviour! 

There  was  not  a  single  Eng^  person  beside  ourselves  present;  all 
was  simpaiiea  and  harmonious— 

A  holy  shadow,  soft  and  dear, 
Of  chastened  sympathies. 

The  mass  ended,  every  one  turned  to  the  other,  wishing  them  a 
^'buona  pasqua;"  the  canons  advanced  towards  the  o£Eusiating  cardinal 
with  the  same  salutation,  die  priests  repeating  it  again  to  the  canons  and 
to  each  other;  beautiful  flowers  made  their  appearance,  and  were  handed 
among  the  clergy  from  fnend  to  friend  with  me  same  soul-stirring  salu* 
tation.  We  passed  out  into  the  mighty  aisles  of  the  vast  Basilica,  where 
thousands  were  saluting  each  other  witii  a  like  holy  greetinc>,  and  again 
bright  flowers  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  An  air  of  jubilee  was  on 
every  hce ;  the  altars  and  the  shrines  were  now  uncovered,  the  sombre 
veils  had  vanished,  the  golden  lamps  before  the  Confesdonal  were  again 
lighted ;  cannon  still  roared  in  the  distance,  musketry  sounded,  military 
music  came  floating  through  the  entrance ;  the  bells  rang  on  in  joyous 
peals,  for  the  new  year  had  beg^n,  the  sacred  year,  when  Jesus  rose, 
*'  our  triumphant  holiday,^'  and  it  was  meet  and  fit  tiiat  earth  and  all  her 
children  should  rejoice ! 

In  the  evenmg  we  went  to  the  Triniti.  dei  Pellegrini,  a  confraternity 
founded  by  that  most  holy  man  San  Filippo  Neri  for  those  pilgrims  who 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  indulgences  conceded  by  the  Church 
during  the  Holy  Week,  ad  linUna  apoHolorum,  Each  day  during  the 
Holy  Week  hundreds  of  men  and  women  arrive,  and  are  entertained  in 
separate  portions  of  the  large  building  for  three  days,  free  of  all  charge ; 
aol  every  evening  tiie  lay  members  of  the  association^  including  all  the 
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MmU'iwM  of  eitheff  aez  in  lUmie,  Msexnfale  lisre,  ynA  &e  p^xiiiifl^  fsel^ 
and  iiAenivaraB  ftttend  on  tliem  st  snpper* 

We  sfloendefl  an  interminftble  staircMe  on  the  women's  side  c^  fte 
Innlding,  atuted  in  one  of  the  doaest  of  the  network  of  narrow  streets 
m  Ae  neiffhhomiiood  of  the  THber,  near  the  Famese  Palace.  On  entei> 
ing  the  amte  of  apartmenta  devoted  to  llie  pilgrtmsy  fight  and  fife,  hoalle 
and  aetiTfty  borat  npon  na;  many  female  pugrimai  ptde,  dnafly,  and 
&tigued,  were  seated  on  forms,  or  leant  against  the  walk,  staring  inr 
qmringlj  at  Ae  norel  scene,  lliey  were  generallj  of  die  veiy  poorest 
daas,  imt  looked  neat  and  clean,  habited  in  the  romantic  medievu  dress 
with  which  ballads  and  legends  inrest  all  pilgrimsT  llie  dark  grey  or 
black  robe,  l3ie  large  cape  sprinkled  wifh  codcleshells,  the  broad^biimmed 
hat  of  straw  or  ^H,  sandaled  shoes,  with  a  gourd  by  llieir  side,  and  a  loi^ 
fltalf  beside  tiiem.  There  is  something  positively  poetical  about  «  dress 
Ast  awakens  so  many  romantic  associations.  Many  Tiaton  were  present, 
passing  fhnn  room  to  room,  while  the  sisterhood  or  the  convent  attached 
to  the  fBmale  ^vision  of  the  confraiemiti,  in  their  dresses  of  grey  serge 
and  wlnte  cowls,  gHded  about,  contrasting  well  with  Ae  noble  iadieSy 
members  of  the  institution,  in  curious  costumes  of  red  and  black,  quite  as 
strange  and  medieval-looking  as  the  pilgrims  lliemselves.  What  lovely 
faces  I  saw,  what  aristocratic  features,  brilliant  eyes,  and  dasacal  heads ; 
the  dignified  bearib^  of  conscious  rank  and  beauty  toned  down  for  tiie 
oeeasion,  bat  still  inhereilt  in  the  noble  damsels  who  passed  to  and  fro  on 
their  mission  of  charity,  spealdnj?  kind  words  to  the  way-weaiy  pOgrim. 

Af^  a  time  a  great  crowd  of  visitors  had  collected  in  a  long  gallery, 
where  behind  a  railed-in  space,  on  either  side,  the  tables  were  spread  wt 
supper.  Here  we  waited  uitil  the  press  would  allow  of  our  descending 
to  the  apartment  where  the  feet  were  washed.  An  old  lady,  tiie  Countess 
Marescalchi,  emerged  from  the  crowd,  leading  forward  her  niece,  a  lovely 

girl,  affianced  to  the  wealthy  Marchese  D y  whom  I  had  observed 

continually  dancing  and  talking  with  Ihe  Prince  of  Prussia.  *'My 
niece,"  said  tiie  countess  to  my  friend  Madame  Leazani,  who,  habited  in 
the  lay  costume,  stood  near,  *'  vuol  far  qualche  opera  di  misericordia 
(she  wishes  to  perform  some  work  of  chwity) ;  may  she  assist  ?"  To 
which  Madame  Lezzani  assenting,  the  beautiful  girl,  smiling  and  blushing, 
was  arrayed  in  tiie  prescribed  dress  of  black,  with  great  red  sleeves  and 
apron,  and  led  away  below  to  wash  dirty  feet,  as  happy  as  a  queen. 
After  a  due  proportion  of  scuffling,  crusning,  and  pushmg  (for  many 
English  were  present),  we  also  descended. 

In  the  lower  room  sat  between  fifty  or  eatj  most  miserable-looldng 
pilgrims;  seated  on  high  forms  round  the  walls,  they  really  looked  in  the 
last  stege  of  dust — their  feet,  their  legs  begrimed  with  travel-stains.  To 
my  tinnking,  these  appeared  ten  times  more  wretched  tiian  those  I  had 
seen  above,  but  it  might  be  the  strong  light  thrown  on  them  from  the 
lamps  above  bringing  out  all  their  soils  in  his^h  relief.  Their  feet — ^but  I 
win  spare  your  feelings  by  not  fiirfher  mentioning  them — ^rested  on  the 
edges  of  wooden  tubs  of  hot  water  placed  below  each,  their  stockings^  or 
shoes,  or  sandals  were  laid  beside  them,  the  noble  ladies  knelt  by  the  tuba 
on  Ihe  bare  brick-fioor,  their  white  arms  uncovered,  thdr  beauteous  heads 
howed  down  waiting  the  siCTal  to  hegin.  When  aU  was  ready^  a  cardinal 
in  fuH  dress  appearod,  and  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  read  a 
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maitiinikmgBMA  e$gw  Aiudety  to  labour  right  hard  oa  fthe|MUBtof  |he 
ladies  was  never  seen.  I  passed  round  aad  saw  them  woKkingndlh  njgiit 
good-will,  their  white  hands  and  arms' dabhliag  in  the  dirty  WBt^t,  and 
contrasting  very  strangely  with  the  sunburnt  skia  of  the  poor  nOMen, 
who  seemed,  on  the  whole,  quite  shocked ;  others,  however,  loddqg  «ii  it 
in  its  proper  light  as  an  act  of  devotion,  repeated  ps:^«c8  and  etroaas; 
«oaiA  endeavoiued  to  uaat,  aad  were  Jiot  pemuUed  by  the  pvetty 
ladies,  who  would  do  all  themselves;  and  some  sat  ^(^umg  fltolidl|;,  4»fM^ 
•ooaae  with  astaniAment  at  aU  they  saw.  The»e  was  the  Bosigliosi,  the 
lumghtiast  iprinoess  in  Borneo  hard  at  work,  a  little  oo«Oiaet<»f  gold  just 
lisihleinherooal-Uackludr;  and  the  MaivJiflfla  O— ,  the  most  ■oaloBp 
•of  English  oottverts;  and  the  sweet  luide-eleot  whom  I  had  seen  above  so 
MBzious  to  assist  No  one  oaa  desciibe  the  moe  and  gentleneH  with 
windi  she  perfiwmed  her  revolting  duty :  idiea  she  had  satisfied  hsr 
eoosaenoe  by  a  most  vigorous  wash,  she  stooped  down,  Idssed  die 
pflgiim's  feet,  drew  on  the  coarse  stocki^gs  and  the  ehunsy  dirty  sboe% 
and  then  rose,  the  poor  contadina,  evidently  quite  touched  by  hsr  gieait 
beauty  and  kindness^  inv<Jciag  an  audible  Uessing  on  her.  *'  £  un  vero 
4aigdo  di  belt^  una  santa  diI>io,''  added  the  woman,  loud  enoqgh  £» 
others  to  hear,  who  all  instantly  turned  their  headi^  making  the  gneious 
faride  blush  redder  than  roses.  Oh,  well  be  it  with  thee  thw  fsir  bode  an 
4xnning  years,  and  may  the  blessing  invoked  on  thy  yoo^g  head  by  the 
poor  pilgiim  be  Aronicled  in  the  courts  of  heaven! 

I  can  give  no  account  of  the  service  on  Easter  Snoday,  liar  I  was  too 
unwell  to  attend  the  high  mass  at  St  Peter's.  Truth  to  tell,  I  am  glad 
^thee3Kuse,fi>r  I  hate  to  describe  wbiat  everybe^  has  seen.  Tnsteadj  I 
will  note  down  two  anecdotes,  one  ancient  and  classical,  the  other  aedsm 
and  goss^ing. 

In  ^  reign  cf  Paul  IIL,  near  the  church  of  San  "Vitale,  a  traasam 
was  found  in  the  vineyard  o£  a  certain  Signoia  Orasio  Muti  by  his  vig- 
aacolo,  or  head  labourer,  consisting  of  a  great  quantity  of  gold  pieces  and 
SMmy  valuable  leweb ;  the  vignarolo's  honesty  not  being  proof  against 
each  a  temptation,  he  decamped  wiA  the  treasure.  Signoie  OnEuoe, 
going  to  his  vineyard  and  not  finding  his  man,  looked  everywhere  for 
him.  The  man  he  could  not  find,  for  no  man  was  there,  but  he  found 
what  much  suxpiised  him:  an  open  hole,  co{^ier  vessels,  and  shivered  ams 
ef  antique  workmanship.  Guessing  what  had  occurred,  he  caused  farther 
search  to  be  made,  and  came  on  more  gold  coi^i;  so,  bek)g«fully  conwced 
of  die  fnaud  pradased  on  him,  lie  gave  notice  to  all  the  bankers  and  gold- 
smiths of  JOiome,  that  any  one  coming  with  aadent  coin  to  ehaage, 
rot  jewels  to  seU,  should  be  arrested.  It  hafyened  at  this  time  tluft 
MiAael  Aj^gekn,  then  lesidiag  in  Bome^  sent  a  servant  of  his,  callsd 
Urbino  (a  great  favourite,  and  almost  a  companion  of  the  grsat  maestro, 
mentioned  m  his  li&^by  Vasari,  who,  however,  gossip  as  he  is,  does  not 
give  us  this  adventure),  to  change  some  money  little  in  use  at  that  tune. 
The  banker  seeing  lihe  coin,  and  lecc^leoiin^  the  late  oocuarenee,  never 
for  amoment  doubted  but  that  he  had  cai^mt  the  iiae£,  and  UrUno,  to 
Usanoommon  suKprise,  was  taken  prisoner.  When  lie  was  examined  as  ^ 
:  Ae  money,  he  replied,  **  That  he  had  had  it  boat  his  master,  M^hpAl 
Angelo.''    The  judge,  a  man  of  uncompromising  resolution,  at  once 
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cnrdered  him  to  be  imptuoned.  Thit  was  done^  and  iihe  Colossua  of  Art 
was  consigned  to  a  gaol.  When  he  was  produced  for  examination  he 
was  asked  his  name;  he  replied : 

<<  Miohael  Angelo  BnoiiarottL'' 

<<  From  what  coontiy  ?** 

"  Floranoe/' 

*'  Do  yoa  know  Signore  Mati  (dumb)  ?** 

<'  How  would  you  have  me  Imow  the  Mutiy  if  I  do  not  even  know 
those  who  can  taik  f*  replied  the  painter,  in  a  very  ill  humour. 

In  the  mean  time,  eertun  cardinals,  having  heard  of  the  afiair,  sent  in 
haste  to  the  judge  to  order  his  immediate  liberation.  But  the  judges 
although  forced  to  obey,  retained  poor  Uibino  some  days  longer  in 
prison.  As  to  Muti,  he  heard,  after  a  while,  that  his  vignarolo  had  been 
seen  at  Vemoe ;  so  he  set  off  straight  to  that  city,  wh^  he  found  that 
his  wily  servant  had  presented  the  medals  and  the  jewels  to  ihe  council, 
who,  in  return,  had  made  him  a  citizen,  with  an  ample  allowance ;  and, 
although  Muti  proved  his  prior  n^ht,  and  instituted  a  suit,  the  Signoiia 
kept  the  treasure^  and  only  paid  his  expenses  hack  to  Bome. 

jLady  Coventry,  who,  some  said  (Mrs.  Grundy  especially),  had  enjoyed 
herself  in  her  day,  when  she  was  old  and  frail  set  up  her  tent  in  the 
Eternal  C&ty,  where  she  lived  like  a  real  princess.  By  some  chance  she 
rented  the  mamificent  Barberini  Palace,  the  place  where  the  lovely 
Cenci  lives  en^uined  in  the  picture-gallery.  How,  or  why,  or  where- 
fore, those  haughty  magnates  oondesoendea  to  let  their  vast  ancestral 
palace,  I  cannot  tell;  but  certain  it  is  they  did  so,  and  that  for  many 
years  her  ladyship  Hved  there  like  a  fairy  queen.  She  was  of  ex- 
tremely diminutive  stature.  She  gave  dmners  to  artists,  who  con- 
descended generally  to  patronise  1^,  in  consideration  of  the  grand 
banquets  they  enjoyed  in  the  old  feudal  halls ;  she  had  many  gentiemen 
friends,  but  no  femab  ones;  she  had  a  suite  of  attendants,  servants, 
maestri  di  casa,  pages,  women,  men,  and  boys — like  an  Eastern  Beg^um; 
and  she  had  also  a  scopatore— a  humUe  sweeper  of  those  gilded  saloons, 
a  common  Italian  canaglia,  who  seemed  to  have  as  mudi  connexion  with 
his  be-satined  and  be-jewelled  littie  mistress  as  I  with  Hercules.  Never- 
theless, strange  things  do  happen,  and  it  is  on  the  countess  and  the 
scopatore  that  my  tale  hangs. 

She  was  given  to  purchasing  ornaments,  bronies,  cameos,  antiquities, 
articles  generally  of  ^*  ^'^[<>!^  '^^  virtue,''  with  wluch  the  sumptuous 
apartments  were  adorned.  Well,  all  at  once,  one  tlung  was  lost,  and  then 
another,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  things  never  turned  up,  but  had  fiuily 
walked  off  and  vanished.  My  lady  threatened  the  maestro  di  casa  that 
if  the  articles  were  not  reproduced  she  would  sweep  her  palace  of  all  her 
dofnestics  as  dean  as  the  tramontana  sweqw  the  £Euung  leaves  in  autumn. 

'*  Sua  eccdlenza,"  said  the  man,  *Wou  are  not  the  only  sufferer;  we 
also  have  been  robbed  of  clothes  and  of  various  things." 
*^  Whom  do  you  suspect  ?"  asks  the  lady. 

*'  Why,  to  tell  the  truth,  signora,  we  all  suspect  Rocco.^ 

Who  was  Rocco?— 4]ie  great  little  lady  had  never  heard  the  name  of 
this  her  obscure  attendant.  Rocco  was  the  humble  sweeper  of  the  marble 
floors  of  miladi's  palace.    Of  course,  he  was  instantly  to  be  dismissed : 
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Rocoo  was  to  goy  and  he  went;  miladiy  in  her  satin  bondoiry  never 
wasted  a  thought  on  the  lamp  of  cky. 

One  night,  not  long  after,  Ladj  Coventry  lay  in  bed-^iliowed,  as  such 
dames  are^  in  dainty  lace  and  fine  linen— between  waking  and  deepbg, 
in  a  half  dreamy  stale  of  conscious  unconsciousness,  when  she  heara  the 
handle  of  her  door  turn.  In  a  moment  she  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  A 
figure  entered,  bearing  %  light— bearing,  too,  something  bendes,  gleaming 
in  his  hand. 

*<  Who's  there  ?"  screamed  my  lady, 

''  Bocco,"  replied  a  hollow  voice. 

In  an  instant  the  truth  flashed  across  her  nund :  Boceo,  the  scopatore, 
was  there^  come  to  have  his  vtndeOa  ;  he  had  penetrated  into  the  interior 
of  the  palace  he  knew  so  well,  and  was  going  to  murder  her  I  Now,  the 
little  lady  was  not  wanting  in  spirit*-uie  was  no  coward — so,  when  she 
heard  this  ominous  answer,  she  first  seized  the  bell-rope  beside  her, 
and  then  darted  out  of  bed  towards  a  door  opening  mto  a  corridor 
opposite.  As  she  rushed  out,  Rocco  bounded  after  her,  and,  with 
murderous  haste,  dutehed  her  by  the  night-clothes  in  the  passage.  Find- 
ing herself  within  his  gripe,  she  flung  herself  against  him  like  a  cat  to 
protect  the  most  vuhierable  part  of  her  person,  where  a  blow  would  have 
been  certain  death ;  she  clung  to  him  with  die  agonised  hold  of  terrified 
despair,  incoijwrating,  so  to  say,  herself  on  him.  A  death-struffgle 
ensued-^the  wiry  little  countess  and  the  strong  scopatore.  The  hght 
wUch  he  held  was  extinguished,  but,  ere  it  fell,  the  weapon  he  held 
gleamed,  and  she  saw  it — a  moment  m(»e,  and  she  felt  it  ploughing 
the  skin  in  the  back  of  her  neck,  blow  after  blow,  quick  as  uiey  could 
falL  The  more  he  stabbed  (and  many  wounds  were  inflicted)  the  tighter 
she  clung  to  him,  for  she  knew  he  would  murder  her  if  he  could.  As  they 
straggled  she  fell  against  a  table^  and  he  lost  his  hold ;  at  the  same 
moment  the  steward — ^who  had  heud  the  bell  ring,  but  had  stopped  to 
put  on  his  clothes — appeared  with  a  light.  Rocco  rushed  back  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  too  quickly  to  be  caught,  and  the  poor  little  countess 
was  picked  up  deluged  m  blood,  and  wiui  two  of  her  teeth  (perhaps  they 
were  false,  eni  lo  sa  f)  knocked  out. 

By  earliest  dawn  information  was  given  to  the  police;  an  immense 
sensation  was  excited.  A  peeress  to  1m  stabbed  in  ner  own  palace — in 
her  bedroom— to  be  dead,  or  dying — ^the  assassin  to  have  escaped ! — 
all  ibis  was  tremendous;  every  engine  was  set  to  work  to  discover 
Bocco;  every  hole  of  the  Eternal  City — and  the  holes  where  the 
wretched  and  the  criminal  congregate  in  squalid  poverty  were  many  and 
horrible — were  ransacked.     At  last,  poor  devil  Bocco  was  unearthed  and 

Sut  in  prison ;  further,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for 
fe.  The  man  had  the  presumption  to  send  to  the  countess  for  money 
while  she  lay  in  her  bed  healing  of  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted.  And 
she  actually  gave  him  money.  Tes,  the  naughty  litUe  countess,  whom 
ladies  were  too  virtuous  to  visit,  sent  tiie  assassm  money  to  cheer  his 
weary  hours  in  the  loathsome  prison.  Blessing  on  her  kmd  heart  I  ^  Poor 
Rocco  never  went  to  the  galleys ;  he  died  u  prison,  and  with  his  last 
breath  begged  the  pardon  of  his  generous  mistress. 

She  soon  got  the  better  of  her  wounds,  whidi  were  but  flesh-cuts,  and 
lived  to  teU  Uie  story  oS  **her  awn  tmtrder/'  as  she  called  it»  as  she  sat 
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lefl«Qg-kM^sm^y4^aiel  bdaniL  She  tott  it  wdft,  and  it  iM  < 
a  good  anecdote.  Now  she  is  dead,  die  litde  eormkmi,  and  alt  ik^ 
femaina  of  her  ate  a  pair  gf  tixrp  hn^  acn^^tuied  in  naildfl^  anumviiieiit 
of  T«]8^>  IB  tha  eevaer  el  a  eertam  stadia  uador  the  Aalaw  of  Ae  pnilacn 
wheie  sfte  floariabed.  Bat  them  is  a  ragistev  in  tha  good  aagel^a  hook 
Ijbat  shal  not  he  forgollen  m  that  solatna  &y  of  vedtonii^,  whoB  A» 
huaaMo  scepatovo  and  ^  daioty  comitoBa  riiaU  stand  together  hefbf«  Ike- 
Great  Judge.  The  register  written  in  that  hook  shall  cover  a  multtfcada* 
of  sinSy  and  poor  Rocco's  dying  hlessiag  shall  witness  loudly  in  her  &voar 
— the  poor,  vain,  naughty  little  countess  with  the  noble  ibirgiyiiig  soul ! 

I>Bl^hlM  as  is  the  elunate  of  Rome,  its  Toiy  asildaesB  raiiiders  it  soex- 
dee^Bi^ly  enerratii^aBd  edMnntiBg,  that  after  a  rasidenoe  of  nx  or  sevonr 
months  die  delnlitBtod  oonstitiition  requires  a  ohaofie.  But^  question  ia* 
whereto-^?  Aqueirnotsoeasily saawered.  PeraapsBokjegecvtyinth^ 
woiid  was  ever  more  m  want  of  suhurhaa  reso«ree»*-a  want  arising  froaa 
the  vast  eateatof  the^esolate  €ampagna»  clasping  the  city  <mi  all  sidaa  wklfr 
VB.  arid  girdle,  where  not  a  house  is  seen,  nei&er  maa  nor  beast  thrtring^  oa 
diat  unwholesome  so«),  .with  its  deadly  night  ozhalatioBS,  so  penueionB  ior 
suiMDer  aa  to  drive  the  very  cattie  firom  their  pasturaa.  One  must  joanMy' 
aixteen  long  miles  to  Alhano,  or  L'Arieia,  or  Frascati,  before  aaythn^  iar 
the  shape  of  smnmer  quarteio  appears.  "Whait  weary  pilgrinBageo  I  madaf 
what  hornhle  dens  (aJl  the  property  of  princes)  did  I  belM^ !  It  wa» 
positiv^  sickeofmg-  to  walk  through  them.  Each  time  I  letaraed'  hoaie 
Biore  and  more  disgusted.  At  last  we  heard  of  quite  unexceptioDaUe 
aparteenfts  at  Rocea  di  Papa,  which  we  fixed  upon  at  oiiea  The  Roeea^ 
sees  distincth^  from  Rome  to  the  right  of  Frasoati,  is  a  regidar  eagle's  nesC^ 
perrifeed  ob  tae  highest  range  of  the  Alban  Hills,  formings  so  ehaiacteristao 
a  feature  is  every  view  of  the  Roman  Campagaa ;  the  summit  of  Montv 
Cavi,  crowned  by  its  white  convent,  akme  rises  above  it  At  a  diatanoB 
tile  phioe  looks  unattainable,  except  by  an  aerial  ruhray,  or  a  balloon ;  Imfr 
we  shall  see.  The  air  ia  the  purest  in  die  naghboarhood  of  Rome ;  it  ia 
(dose  to  the  Alban  Lake,  and  the  sea  breeaea  oome  swesping-  ovcrita 
woods  with  a  defieious  coolness.     Now  verrom. 

We  have  reached  our  vileg^atura,  and  are—  Bat  I  maat  tell  tilings 
in  order.  At  four  o^ctock  we  ordered  the  eaniage,  oar  luggage  having 
pvecedsd  us  in  a  most  primitive  cart  drawn  by  two  great  oaen.  Aa  I 
descended  the  steep  stairs  leadii^  from  our  rooms,  al  seeofsflfe^  to  tha 
oticot — those  regular  Roman  stairs,  filthy  and  abominable  in  spite  of 
zemoaatraaces — ^and  feoked  into  the  recesses  of  the  interior  eortila  (a 
plaee  which,  ia  London,  would  infattibly  be  pounced  on  by  te  saaitary 
eommisaioacro  by  reason  of  its  varied  and  most  potent  smells),  I  lealljp 
felt  qmte  sentimental,  andeould  not  bear  the  idea  of  tumiar  ray  badton 
wonderful  Rome  evoi  fer  a  temporary  absence.  BM  Ais  weakneaa 
jMied  to  Ae  antidpatioiis  of  the  zund  beaaty  and  hisloiic  reeoUeotiona 
n  store  fer  me  on  the  Alban  HiMs ;  so^  wafting  aa^  adieis  to  the  alatriy 
KaciaB  HiO,  and  giving  a  salute  to  the  dome  of  St.  Fetei'a  and  1m 
CoHseum,  we  paasra  out  by  tlie  Lateran  6ata^  The  Campa^^  pasnd^ 
w»  naoaat  the  lower  spurs  of  the  AJbaa  Hills^  towards  Gsotta  Fanala.  A 
&ir  and  pleasant^  scene  ejieas^  eisdtivation  reappaaasi  ttieaa  ave  oiliva 
gtoimda  beariag  rich  proaaiaeof  frvit,  and  great  viaeyagA  doping  down 
OB-A»saaay  sido  of  the-  valJBys*  towaida  guahing' iitiaBiiihiln> 
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as  oUnaiiifld  town  high  on  a  iwrfliiig  tumaoAj  9xA  Ahove,  -Amtk  pn^, 
Mndifiiiljffy  ac8  ibm  hilU  whidier  w«  axe  joomayiog^  ahodtiag  stvaiglit  uf^ 
wUy  Um  bkn  aky,  miLdly  noAlIowed  hy  the  appc<»ch  of  aveniag^  No«r 
inl  aco  ab  Gcotta  Foixata,  a  small  Tillage  orastefiiig  filiallv  xmwd  «a 
inuBMiie  mrtellBted  monertery,  a  finidal  jpile  that  frowas  dofim  eyes  a 
tac£j  meadow^  hiokea  hj  noble  ayenues  of  anoieiit  elms  flfcratchiag  firoia 
lie  solid  portaL  Withu  that  mooasteiy  are  Donunichiiio's  glooooi 
frescoes ;  but — ^pazienza^  not  a  wozd  of  description — we  mast  veaeh  the 
BoocOi  The  pooc  hoc8e%  hot  and  weaiy,  zest  for  a  moment  before  the 
Ostoi^  a  hx^ily  where  fleas  abound,  and  salame  would  be  dressed 
ssnmming  in  oil — ideas  which  alarm  us  so  much  we  do  not  descend ;  so 
an.  old  man  comes  hobUing  out  with  a  wicker  bottle  in  his  hand,  and 
asks^' K  the  EcoaUenzaa  will  not  drink?"  <«  No^  they  won't*"  So  off 
ha  limpi^  wishing  us  a  '^buon  yiaggio"  with  as  much  earnest  imetioa  as 
if  >wa  were  hound  for  the  moon  oa  AstiJfo's  Hippogrifo.  The  honne 
haviag  reoovered  their  wind,  we  proceed^  plunging  into  cayeinous  lanes^ 
along  soads  broken  by  such  sheets  of  seek  they  must  haye  lain  theia 
fflnoe  the  days  that  Ascanius  founded  Alba.  But  if  the  roads  are  rouoh^ 
haw  lovely  is  the  matted  tangle  of  flowers  and  moss  on  the  high  baiuE% 
the  dematifl^  the  yine»  and  the  fiur  conyolvuhis^  wreathing  eyery  stone 
and.  bxaach  with  yezdant  gailands !  How  delicious  is  tiie  air  sweetened 
with,  the  moist  earthy  scent  of  abundant  nature  edialing  her  rkhness ! 

This  road  is  interminable ;  it  becomes  wone  and  worse,  and  wa  Mtmai 
to  amk  deeper  and  deeper  between  the  zocky  banka  ^^  If  we  dbould  meet 
aaything — only  &ncy  V*  No  sooner  are  the  words  out  of:  our  m^uth^ 
thasy  tanang  a  sharp  angle,  a  piLe  of  loaded  carts  appear,  bearing  dowa 
on  us.  Now  what  is  to  be  don&  ^  Haye  the  grace  to  stop,"  criee  our 
Jehih  The  driyas  respond,  <<  Si^  n;  all  is  well.'  Yon  shall  pass." 
(Tha  Italians,  when  not  provoked,  are  so  polite.)  And  after  unheardrof 
excrtsans  in  tha  way  of  talking  and  screaming  (for  noUung  can  be  dona 
here  without  an  immoderate  amount  of  palaver — and  if  the  ItaHaas  doaft 
whiitka  like  the  American^  they  talk  as  much)^  tha  oxen  and  the  carts 
aie  diBgged  to  one  side,  and  Jemi,  smacking  his  whip,  proceeda  Whsi^ 
we  did  emei^  from  those  deep  lanes  we  found  ourselves  in  a  bonndleaa 
foasst  of  splendid  ehesnuta— a  rare  old  wood— whUe  around  rose  laSty 
BMnmtaina  veiled  wUh  the  same  kaly  covering.  Evening  shed  asouM 
soft  trats,  deepeoing  the  shadows,  and  dimminsptfae  vistas  threi^h  those 
aaaiant  tceee^  theb  silvery  trunks  catehing  the  last  r^rs  of  the  departing 
ann,^  aatiJBg  in  the  leddanuig  waaFes  of  the  blue  Med&enaaean.  But  af 
all  most  beautiful  was  the  broom,  which  £c»med  a  golden,  underwood 
gkriona  to  behold.  On  the  rising  hillsy  in  the  wooded  efaasma,  deen  ia 
tha  valleys,  waved  the  g^ded  shmbs,  forming  masses  of  colour  that^ 
Hewding  wkh.  tha  bri^t  giaen,.  was  danliag  in  its  burnished  splandoittv 
A  steep  ascent  lay  before  us ;  a  little  opening  in  the  overamhing 
lang^  dttdosed  the  koeca,.  high  on  the  topsoost  mouatain<-peakr--a.  grey 
pijMterious  pile^  looking  down  despifeBfiiUy,  as  if  meekinff  eor  effnta  tq 
Hadtit.  It  positively  koks  as  distaat  aa  it  did  from,  tibe  Campaya. 
fibw  tha  poor  honea  strive  to  piiK  the  ouris^  up  thai  ancHafla  hiU  I 
A|id  SQ^  tiMymost,  for  ahMady  ths  staes  are  appearii^,  andthedarii 
nvNld  glooma  and  daaBS  axaaad  as  lUta  a  dreamy  visieab*  l^  a  groUa 
WideOMtaaAalittlashriiMhaahaeaBBieedtothaMadennai  than  iv 
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a  fndoxe  of  b«r  bearing  the  Jesos-diild;  a  lamp  hwna  dimly  before  it, 
and  sheds  its  flickering  gleam  across  the  road ;  flowexs  aie  placed  near  in 
broken  eons,  and  a  bi^g^t  carpet  has  been  spread  of  the  yellow  broom* 
flowers  in  nononr  of  the  Vixgin-mother.  As  we  proceed,  slowly  enoogh 
now,  for  it  is  ahnost  dark,  some  one  snggssts  robbers^  whidi  makes  us 
all  moomfortable ;  but  as  no  one  likes  to  own  |it,  a  dead  silence  ^asoee. 
At  last  we  stop  ;  we  are  come  as  far  as  the  carriage  can  take  ns,  and 
must  walk  up  to  the  house — I!  coti  bwma  noUe  ! 

Early  ibis  morning  I  threw  open  the  green  shutters  and  looked  out 
Neyer  can  I  forget  Sie  thrill  of  rapturous  delight  with  which  I  beheld 
that  glorious  burst.  The  very  universe  seemed  l^ng  at  my  feet ;  and  I 
thought  of  Satan,  and  the  exceeding  high  mountain  from  whence  all 
the  Inngdoms  of  the  world  were  shown  to  the  Redeemer,  and  wondered 
if  a  vaster  horizon  opened  before  them.  Oh,  it  was  magnificent! 
Words,  descriptions,  can  do  but  stint  justice  to  Aat  majestic  union  of 
woods,  green  and  golden,  melting  lovingly  into  plains,  which  in  their 
turn  mdt  into  a  city  backed  by  mountains,  blenaing  in  the  dim  aerial 
distance  with  the  ocean,  in  its  turn  dissolving  into  the  heavens.  Be* 
aeath  me  lay  the  boundless,  measureless  Campagna — a  soft  desert,  waving, 
undulating,  billowy,  recavinff  every  impress  of  the  pasnng  clouds,  now 
daricened  with  vast  masses  ot  shade,  like  huge  floating  chimeras,  now 
dancing,  daxsling,  in  the  burning  sunshine— Hin  earthy  main,  changebil 
and  fitSil  as  its  prototype  the  sea.  There  were  the  yellow  com-&lds, 
the  emerald  pastures,  the  wilderness  of  barren  grass,  burnt  up  and  cal- 
cined, while  here  and  there  a  sombre  tomb,  a  ruined  tower,  or  columned 
Tilla  form  an  inl^  point.  Beyond,  raised  on  a  stately  mountain^tenaoe, 
lay  Rome — that  great  and  unutterable  Sphynx*word  the  last  judgment 
only  shall  unfold— ^throned  on  her  seven  legendary  hills  ;  here  and  there 
a  bright  spot,  a  glistening  point,  revealing  some  stately  portico,  or  dome, 
or  obelisk — yet  all  vague  and  undefined  as  that  Etemi^  to  which  her 
existence  is  so  mysteriously  linked. 

To  the  right,  where  the  mighty  prairie  fades  into  the  cloudy  distance, 
abruptiy  rises  Monte  Soracte — Apollo's  andent  home— 4one  and  solitary, 
its  cbasmed  sides  and  the  connectmg  heights  daricened  by  the  Cimmerian 
forest,  leading  the  eye  on  to  the  graceful  chain  of  the  Sabme  Hills, 
where  the  ridi  purple  and  roseate  rays  of  the  setting  sun  ever  love  to 
linger.  To  the  left,  a  line  of  silver  straggles  through  die  plun,  twistine 
and  windbg  like  a  glittering  serpent,  the  sacred  Tiber  flowing  on  towar£ 
Ostia,  where  it  meets  the  ocean,  belting  the  land  with  a  broad  aone  of 
asure,  beautiful  as  the  magic  cestus  of  Venus.  Oh,  the  heavenly 
breezes  that  came  wafting  to  me  from  its  waves,  fresh  and  cool  as  the 
breaih  of  morning  I  Well  was  it  witii  me  in  this  beauteous  solitude, 
where  all  nature — land  and  sea  and  air— danced  and  rejoiced  before  me^ 
sympathising  with  my  delight. 

Nearer  at  hmd  lay  Grotta  Ferrate,  Marino,  and  Castello,  domed  and 
oriental-looking,  cresting  the  topmost  headland  of  the  Alban  Lake^ 
whose  dark  waters  open  deep  below.  Behind  me  uprose  the  oonioai 
height  of  Monte  Cavi,  a  diadem  of  andent  trees  waving  before  the 
white  convent  on  its  summit ;  while  lower  down,  on  the  <^ponte  side,  a 
broad  defile,  once  the  Latin  Valley,  rips  asunder  llie  heights  of  anrieot 
Tusculnm,  now  fertile  and  veidant  with  die  gaidttis  of  Fvaicati.    Ai  1 
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giiied,  images  of  fabolovu  and  bistorie  Rome  floated  before  my  eyes-^ 
yizgil,  Horace,  quaint  old  lify,  cocurdy  Tacitus,  and  Intter  Suetonius 


» bere,  no  shadows  of  antiquity,  but  reid  liying  men.  On  this  land  they 
had  lived,  on  these  mountains  ihey  had  sung,  on  those  plains  the  heroes 
whose  deeds  they  had  immortalised  had  fought  and  conquered — elassio 
history  lay  like  a  book  befinre  me,  its  most  thrillinp  annals  palpable  to 
my  senses,  to  be  read  in  these  fair  lines,  these  descuate  yalleys,  and  yon 
boundless  expanse ! 

We  are  somewhat  settled  in  our  new  home,  which  English  readers 
would  think  passings  strange.  A  great  gaping  door  opens  from  the 
street  (big  enough  to  accommodate  a  carriage  and  six)  into  a  boundless 
passage  or  hall,  a  cross  between  a  dungeon  and  a  cellar,  where  the  horses 
stand,  and  the  boys  enjoy  a  game  of  mora,  tm,  ducy  trey  sempre  Tistesso. 
Stone  stairs,  very  rarely  swept,  mount  to  a  kind  of  Babel  altitude  up 
Tarious  stories,  each  story  being  considered  a  house,  and  treated  accord- 
ingly, having  its  door  and  bell.  On  the  first  piano  (story)  some  Italians 
are  enjo3ring  the  yileggiatura,  dividing  their  time  between  sleeping  and 
eating,  the  latter  operation  bring  announced  by  a  most  potent  smell  of 
garlic ;  tiieir  windows  are  always  closed,  and  they  scarcely  ever  descend, 
so  they  must  have  a  dead  lively  time  of  it  fiut  I  forget,  something  does 
occupy  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  natives.  A  contessa,  brown  and  dried 
up  as  a  walnut-sheH,  after  having  passed  a  life  of  divertimento^  and  made 
much  scandal  in  her  day,  has  become  a  widow,  and  now  receives  the 
tender  addresses  of  a  certain  young  marchese  of  the  Guaidia  NoUle,  as 

rr  as  fob,  and  as  extravagant  as  the  Prodi^.  When  his  purse  is  light, 
mounts  and  rides  to  visit  his  ancient  Phyllis,  who,  with  rapturous 
welcomes,  gives  him  no  end  of  money  and  love.  Both  &vours  received, 
the  gallant  knight  rides  again  to  Rome^  leaving  the  venerable  contessa 
inconsolable  until  next  time  (which  soon  comes)  when  the  young  rascal's 
pockets  want  re-lining.     Telle  est  la  vie  mtme  an  fond  des  fbr^ts  I 

We  rusticate  above  in  rooms  unconscious  of  carpets^  but  with  fine 
scagliola  floors,  otherwise  in  a  plain  and  primitive  manner.  Sometimes 
there  is  meat  for  dinner,  sometimes  brown  bread  and  eggs ;  at  other 
times,  thanks  to  our  Mercuries  the  carbonari  from  Albano  and  Frascati, 
we  also  revel  in  the  Egyptian  flesh-pots. 

Besides  our  own  servitii  there  is  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous  crowd 
always  loitering  about  First  and  foremost  Maria,  a  stalwart  contadina, 
with  the  fresh  ruddy  look  of  a  rustic  Hebe.  She  carries  all  tiie  water 
used  in  the  house  in  a  gpreat  brass  vessel  on  her  head,  and  carries  it  nobly 
(widi  the  air  and  step  of  a  water-nymph),  from  some  unknown  depths, 
where  the  stream  oozes  from  the  rock,  up  those  long,  long  flightSj  of 
stairs.  Maria  flaunts  about  in  a  red  handkerchief  floating  from  her  hoiwl, 
her  hair  pierced  by  a  silver  arrow — long,  and  sharp,  and  danfl;eron»— « 
weapon  sne  can  use^  too^  if  occasion  require,  for  a  dark  devil  hirks  In 
Mana's  flaslung  eyes ;  round  her  neck  are  long  strings-  of  coral,  giving 
her,  as  connected  with  die  brass  vessel  and  the  water  generally,  a  nJemaMl 
character.  On  Sundays  and  iesta  days  Maria  puts  on  a  smart  red  petti« 
eoat,  witii  green  ribbons,  and  a  gorgeous  pair  of  purple  stays,  trimmed 
with  a  profusion  of  white  lace  draped  about;  she  has  rold  ear-rings  and  a 
cross,  wfaidi  may  be  taken  off,  but  die  coral,  I  bdieve,  she  steeps  in. 
There  are  dailc  stories  about  Ihtk,  othenrise  a  kind,  genial  soul;  ever 
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geady  withrhac  uprtiing  mule  and  hautj  **  Stia  Uiit^  siy onu*^  Sfaaia 
viaaned.  tt  a  l9«itte»  fr  spMM  of  oacciatoie,  who  divides  hia  time  betwaffo 
waaicriDg  in  tlM-feBaaianddnikiDg  in  tha  SpaceiocliyiiM>,fiBon.«iittiea 
iiwaa"UBeaal9mo£  aa  aftanManf*  to  ntum  homa  dead  dnmk^  and  toi 
haatMa^draadMl^ 

.  Maiu»^rii»wMra.  ooodmLjf  gjzl,  aadmiglith^^ 
an  nalMippj  hankeffing  aft«s  tfaia  nnworay  Nimiod^  bora  it  moekij  fiar. 
some  time.  She  bore  his  blows  in  silence,  shedding  sad  and  bittar  teasi 
evtt  bar  biightad  Idvra^^-i^ier  trae  and  honest  love.  But  she  was  an  ItaEan; 
hat  £Mrav^bk)od  flowed  in  her  veins»  and  desire  for  th^  ''-yendetta"  laiked. 
hke  »  ^oony  spint  at  her  haact-struig&  Co&tinned  insult  and  LO-oHiga. 
worn  out,,  littla  W  little^  her  loTa  t  that  brilliant  orb,  whieh  inmdiatas  and 
gilda  a  wrnnanVEfa,  sat  to  nae  no  move,  and  the  dark  shadows  of  pitehj 
BJghfc  oambiiBj  gloomey  night— -stole  over  bar  spiiiU  She  would  has» 
veagaanoa— vangeanca  on  tha  man  who  had  00  iMsely  ill-uaad  bar* 

The  opfMBtDsity  was  not  kng  wanting.  Ferdinando  soon  staggeaed. 
into  their  wretebed  hovel  royally  drunk,  and  flung  himaelf  upon  the 
nnplial  ^^^^^{AmgUeef  tha  only  bed  they  possessed).  Maxia,  in  ominooa 
aSanaa^  had  waited  his  ratnm }  she  rose,  and  taking  her  wooing  impla^ 
manta — naadka  and  arissow,  the  weapons  of  our  saK  bequeathed  to  ua  bjf( 
ihe  wise  Sfiaacva — she  sat  down  beaUe  the  bed  on  whieh  lay  rapt  ia  a^ 
haotial  alaep  h«r  debased  bvaband,  and  began  to  sew.  Yes,  to  aaw^ 
atitrhing  the  two  sheets  firmly  and  saeurely  toffediec:  bet  hand  did  not 
taemUa,  but  thosv  was  a  deadly  look  inher  elaak  eyea  all  the  while, 
pregnant  o£  wnL  She  sewed  until  Ferdinando  was  entirely  endoaMl  as  ia 
a  net ;  then  aha  rose— -the  eyea  flashias^  a  still  daskar  fixe—and  pre^ 
ceeded  te  aaaitain  eoaner  whore  he  kepthis  guns,  and  sticks^  andkni«aa> 
Bar  hand  UH  intintKrely  on  a  big  stiletto  hmfoi  but  it  tsemblad  a  htdOv 
and  was  withdrawn.:  ns  pansedj  then  firady  dotehed  die  kogest  and 
die  heanest  bludgeon  then,  widv  which  aha  strode  off  to  the  bed  wheae 
hae  haahand  la^  bound  firm  and  &st.  A  satanic  smile  came  orer  her 
free  as  she  raaaed  the  heavy  stiek  and  dealt  biok  a  porteatooa  bbw^ 
amidol  and  aaodier  fisll  from  that  indignant  woBaan»  dealt  wilh.  die^ 
mifbt  of  leipe,  and  rage,  and  yeageanoe,  and  a  heavy  sense  of  wxon^ 
mitil  the  drunken  man,  suddenly  sobered  by  the  pain,  wxithed  and 
fnayad  ia  agaajs  ai  he  1^  weltering  in  hie  fafeod.  Hie  piteoaaeries 
and  groans  aaoaawi  the  neighboara^  whe  eame  bursting  in^  they  shrank, 
haak  apiialkd  at  the  c^tiy  sight,  £or  Maiia,  wild  wkh  evii  poKioHB, 
fliDod  hka  asL  aaanghig  Fury  ov«r  her  haabaad,  remonnleaa^  nnaBxad*. 
maddened.  She  was  seiaedfinom  behind,  and  die  weapon.  £braed  firoukher 
grasp ; — roealkd  to-faenel^  she  swooned  away.  Her  husband,  when  ex.- 
tritatnd  frees  the  dbaets,  wae  all  but  dead  *,  montha  passed  era  he  leao- 
feoAf  aeoaMd  and  hombled  man,  who  shrank  awf^  froaa  Maria likaa 
haatsn  eob.  Pawait  y  fareed  them  stitt  to  live  under  the  same  booC^  hut 
dM^  never  spoke.  When  we  eame  ayear  had  pasaed^  and  Maria  lookad 
jviaaL  and  happy :  she  had  ocmquaied ;  and  but  for  a  aaitaia  dark 
flashing  of  baa  eye^.  I  eaold  net  have  bdieved  sa  diaa  a  tal& 

Wehave a fiisMaid  behind  the  viUa— more  liheen. Fjigiiah one  than, 
anp  I  have  seen  in  Italy— and  I  love  it  £m?  the  sake  of  my  nur^-eff  fathaii* 
Wd..    Iheaaaae  pant  stMka  of  firewood,  and  peubi}^, anil 
in  aaaaah  of  isate,  whsab.  dM|^  ] 
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&kt  CODM  Aomn  from  tfce  vooda  £ar  ihar  wmiaag  firad,  and  dog* 
tbat  lie  all  day  asleep  in  the  sun.  Bat,  after  all,  it  is  not  Engtish,  fiar. 
doma 'comes  qniet  Jfibie^  the  seraa^-man^  towards  ^m  Ave  Mai!i%  in 
Ae  plfwifit  ewuDg*  tima^  fblkwad  hy  a- troop  of  gre j  oxen  ndtib  nigfafy 
kortu^  and  steings  of  ranles  hden  with  wood,  and  honea  canTmg  oa 
their  haob^  la  piied^up  riieaores,  the  sweetljr^esDted  hajr  firom  the  iippec 
postasBS  on  Haninfaars  Camp  ;  not  to  Uaget  ike  hill^-side  tetnioad  widi 
'vines^  and  the  long  Pecgc^  (aihonr)  draped  with  joong  grapes,  nadsr 
which  m^  sistera  pk j  at  fioeet  in  dia  shade,  and  the  sonod  of  the  law 
AmoA  fimn  dbe  moBosteiy  below^  in  the  wood,  aa  the  monks  meet  £» 
awning  pay 61. 

Bail  am  not  yet  ibttodtieed  yon  to  half  the  humoon  of  one  loekr 
home^  to  yMth  the  houses  are,  aa  it  were,,  chained,  somediiDg  aAer  d^ 
ipumoer  of  PrDmstheua.  There  are  Maiia's  children,  who  gaJiier  ahoob 
the  dooc%  and  roIliB  the  dost,  or  sleep  on  the  have  atonea — ^hardy  littla 
wivtriies^  aa  ignonnt  of  aoap  as  of  algebra.  Luigi,.  the  yomigesi,  haa 
hia  mother's  eyw^  that  gleam  like  two  coals — a  seal  little  beauty,  &^  and 
waodf  and  graeaful  as  a  yoimg  Cupid,  if  he  wem  only  cleaned  from  tiba 
dint  ooatnated  during  his  two  years'  life;  He  is  always  to  he  aean 
feuiishing  a.laige  taUa-hnife,  threatening  instant  ^iia-cte-as  whes  he 
setts  from  the  top  of  a  certain  flight  of  stmrs  to  tke  botton^-'-a  fiwt  he 
coatmea  to  perfooii  many  times  every  day,  amid  huncotationa  and  ciias 
fior  mamma,  and  piteous  appeals  to  all  at  band^  aa  he  points  to  his  haad^ 
doippntily  anrassWv  of  the  pain  he  feds  there.  His  great  dsii|(ht  is  to 
lit  in  the  midrt  of  the  cooics  and  hens  and  the  daree  misanthropic  gossc^ 
who  some  ciowrdkigroaQd  him  with  an  unwarrantahle  fmedom^  peehkig 
at  the  morsel  of  bread  he  is  munching — a  liberty  he  rep^  by  kstily 
sananduK.  and  flingmg  at  tfamn  bis  tafaMcaoife,  with  a  look  and  action 
nerfecttyHeiGideBa;  He  would  swear,  that  urchin,  if  lie  could  speak. 
nasi  flea  tmoeUin^  down  the  steps,  he  has  an  immense  pseffieetion  fbv 
laatar,  which  evil  passion  led  him.  vagid>andBsing  the  other  4tvr  iatoths 
ItBsei  to  the  town  foitain,  where  he  waa  afterwards  disooveved  with  his 
head  dowmimurds^  and  his  heels  in  the  air,  ahnost  drowned.  Graat  was 
that  indimriaon  of  Maria,,  whoy  administering  a  reTinfying  thump,  hsid 
him  m  »a  same  position  in  the  air  until  all  uie  water  bad  escaped  from 
his  month,  when  die  bsonght  him  home  emnifiled  up  in  her  apron  lika  a 
4aad  rabbit.  Bat  neat  day  he  was  vafiantiy  fightmg  with  the  dosA  ^ 
SBBBS  davil-me^sasa  litUe  imp  as  eV^r^  with  IhoeegieaBiiiig  ^ras  undmr  his 
jwiowF  cudua 

Ualeas  strayed  into  the  finest,  or  on  soaae  aquatic  ezcntsioB^  ha  has  ■ 
pleasantanoagh  fi&  of  it  with  his  little  sister,  whom  he  beats  a  usfawrtj, 
mdess  has  young  aunt  Fflsmehs  a  tall,  wdl-lafouTed  laas  who  oomsts 
ssaeafifteaa  saaMBOs^  and  casries  loads  of  beicha  on  her  head  all  day  to 
the  kboKDM  bebw  lepmning  the  wall-*-4oea  not  catah  himiaaquist 
aoraar,  vAmi  she  fhilanot  malieioudy  to  adananister  her  praatisal  apinioai 
•fihiaeeadaetaad  psiacifJeB  with  soA  eae^stis  arguBBapts  in  the  shape 
sf  htows  as  cansa  peov  Laigi  to  wake  the  deepest  echoes  o£  the  Boeek 
A  wicked  little  soul:  is.  filoamia^  and  quka  up  to  any  nisahief;  htk  wm 
agreeable  holocaust  to  Loig^'s  feelings  is  shortly  offered  by  Maria,  who, 
rushing  down  at  the  noise^  beats  her  sister  in  return,  sending  her  off- 
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inahiDg  her  a  thousand  acddents  and  milU  diavoU^-Ao  eauy  brickf  tm 
herhwL 

Not  to  be  fingotten  ifl  our  landlady,  the  Sosa  Nona,  ahuge,^  bulky 
woman,  of  some  forty  years  old,  who  amuses  her  leisure  by  dnoldng  me 
good  vino  tincero  all  day*  indicating  her  diurnal  pastimes  by  a  oertain 
unsteadiness  in  her  legs,  and  a  misty,  vague  expression  in  her  eyes,  when 
^e  descends  into  the  yard  to  take  the  air  after  the  sun  has  set^  a  gaudy 
handkerchief  on  her  head  fljring  like  a  fla^  from  tfaie  topmast  in  the 
evening  breeze.  She  grunts  out  a  few  inarticulate  words,  quite  unintel-> 
ligible  to  anv  one  but  the  fowls  and  the  diseonsolate  geese,  eTsr  on  the 
search  for  their  native  element,  who  all  flock  around  her  in  a  jojoos 
chorus,  and  jump'on  her  head  and  shoulders — a  deKoate  attentioii  she  quite 
appreciates,  and  rewards  with  some  corn,  settling  down  finally  near  Ae 
hen4iou8e  door  into  a  state  of  drowsy  unconsciousness,  and  frdntly  calling 
at  intervals  for  Rosa,  her  maid*-whose  care  it  is  to  tend  the  saidea  nnes, 
and  hind  the  delicate  tendrils  to  the  supporting  caaes — rao  at  lengdi 
comes  to  fetch  her  home.  Her  husband,  L  ,  the  nomveau  ricAe,  is  & 
study  in  lus  line.  He  began  life  as  a  shepherd,  and  either  by  finding  a 
treasure  on  Monte  Cavi,  or  emgiouslj^  cheating  his  employers,  has 
made  an  immense  fortune,  bought  the  viUa  in  which  we  li?e,  and  lands 
and  woods,  and  flocks  and  herds,  and  become  a  grand  signore,  without 
the  wildest  notion  how  to  spend  or  to  enjoy  ms  m<mey,  except  by 
grinding  and  oppressing  the  poor.  He  has  skulked  about  for  weeks  to 
escape  being  murdered,  in  the  woods,  by  &ose  he  has  injured,  doaens  of 
men  havine  sworn  to  take  his  life ;  as  in  the  republican  days  of  Roman 
freedom,  tiie  patrician  youth  vowed  to  cut  on  their  country's  foe,  the 
Etruscan  Porsenna. 

Such  is  the  home  circle  in  our  vileggiatura.  Outside  is  a  street  mount- 
ing up  in  an  almost  perpendicular  line  towards  the  topmost  mass  of  rock, 
piled  like  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  where  a  few  ancient  troco  oeathed  and 
worn  by  the  winds  of  centuries — ^wave  over  the  remnants  of  a  fortress, 
once  the  pnxperty  of  the  Orsmi,  but  now  a  fiudo  of  their  deadliest 
enemies,  the  Colonna ;  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Calabria  in  1484,  by  the 
Caraffeschi  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  afterwards,  the  now  desolate  and 
remote  ruin  has  often  resounded  to  the  thunder  of  artillery.  The  rock  on 
which  it  stood  was  originally  formed  by  vast  deposits  oE  lava,  near  what 
was  once  a  great  volcano :  the  vilhu^  now  perches  on  the  outermost  lip 
of  the  ancient  crater ;  the  ground  (he  banks,  the  rocks,  all  are  lava, 
blue  and  calcined  as  when  emitted  fh>m  the  boiling  {»t  that  once  rent  ihe 
sides  of  the  Alban  Mount,  flinging  dire  destruction  around.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  medieval  citadel  the  Duomo  squeexes  itself  in  on  the  top  of 
the  single  street,  its  deep  melodious  clock  giving  time  to  the  whole 
village,  and  reminding  us  that  if  we  lie  still  and  dream— fileasant  dreama 
on  distant  mountain-tojps,  as  did  Endymion — ^the  busy  worid  rushes 
onwards,  eager,  feverish,  impetuous ;  that  battles  rage,  and  nadons 
mourn  in  heavy  tribulation ;  that  destruction  is  abroad ;  and  that  deatii  and 
joy,  nestilence  and  love,  each  rule  the  passing  hour  on  that  woild 
stretehed  beneath  our  feety  while  we  alone  are  at  rest. 
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BT  SIB  NATHANISL. 

I. — ^Philab^tb  Chasles. 

Amobo  the  critical  essays  with  which  the  French  press  teems^  we 
English  take  natorallj  a  spemal  interest  in  those  which  relate  to  our  own 
literature.  These  are  a  nnmerous  dass,  and  the  demand  seems  likely  to 
increase  the  vate  of  sapply.  To  allude  to  a  few  writers  in  this  depart- 
mmit:  lliereb  M.  AruiurDudleyy  who»  indie  Revue  des Deux  Mandesy 
has  eritidsed  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  '^  New  Timon/'  and  the  poems  of 
Aleiander  iSmith  the  romantic^  and  of  Matthew  Arnold  the  classical; 
and  the  literary  merits  at  large  of  Thomas  Moore  and  of  Charles  Dickens. 
M.  £.*D.  Fofgoes  has  initiated  hb  conntrymen  in  a  laxge  course  of 
English  Mk$  hUreSf — now  taking  for  his  theme  the  <<  Mount  SoreF  of 
Mrs.  Marsh,  now  the  '*  Hochdaga"  of  Mr,  Warburton^-^anon  turning 
the  pages  of  (ee  spirUuel  badaud)  Mr.  Titmarsh's  '<  Irish  Sketch-Book»^ 
and  aiuilysm^  the  subtle  beaaties  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  guessing  at  the 
enigma  meanings  cf  Robert  Browning,  and  doing  his  best  by  the  subtleties 
of  Shdley,  and  the  whims  and  oddities  of  Thomas  Hood,  and  interpreting 
the  natural  supematoralisms  of  Nathaniel  Ebiwihome,  and  the  strange 
▼agaries  of  Edgar  Poe^  and  the  equivocal  tendencies  of  ^'  Sir  Edouard's" 
iJicre^  and  the  ciosses  of  Mrs.  Norton's  Stuart  of  Dunleath,  and  the 
autoUographical  mystifications  of  George  Borrow ; — ^M.  Eugene  For9ade 
has  introduced  to  ms  countrywomen  l£e  romances  of  Chanotte  Bronte, 
and  analysed  for  his  conntxymen  the  History  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
Warburton's  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert;— M.  John  Lemoinne  has  dis- 
cussed the  memdrs  of  Lend  MdmesDury,  and  of  Beau  Brummel ; — ^M. 
Merim^  (and  others)  Grote's  History  of  Greece  ;-^M.  Gustave  Planohe, 
not  a  few  of  our  noyelists,  includixu:  ridding  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  of 
our  latter-day  dramaturgee^  Matunn  and  Fanny  Kemble  ;--M.  L^on  de 
Wailly,  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeaze,  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare's  prede- 
cessors, and  the  lyrics  of  Robert  Bums ; — the  life  and  times  of  Bolinsp- 
lm>ke,  and  the  umbratic  career  of  Junius,  have  been  minutely  treated  by 
M.  Charles  de  R6musat,  who  has  also  given  a  "  study"  of  that  favourite 
subject  £ot  Fteneh  Uudes^  Horace  Wdpole; — M.  Milsand  has  discoursed 
on  the  poetical  charms  of  Campbell,  of  Tennyson,  of  Westland  Maiston, 
of  Mrs.  Browning,  of  Edmund  Reade,  and  of  Henry  Taylor, — Talfourd*s 
plays,  Bulwer  Lytton's  epic,  and  Carlyle's  Latter-day  ramphlets ; — M. 
M(mt6gnt  has  interpreted  die  Christian  Socialism  of  Charles  'Kbgsley's 
novels  and  pamphlet  and  the  writinffs  of  Margaret  Fuller,  and  has 
appraised  the  pretensions  of  Carlyle,  and  his  friend  John  Sterling,  and  the 
humours  of  Sam  Slick,  and  the  aspirations  of  Longfellow,  and  the  orades 
of  Emerson.  But  of  all  writers  who  have  thus  taken  upon  them  to 
fiMfiiliarise  French  readen  with  English  literature^  and  its  American  off- 
shoots, M.  Philu&te  Chades  enjoys  probably  the  repute  of  pre-eminence ; 
so  dilieent,  so  persevering,  so  minute,  and  so  miscellaneous  have  been  his 
researdies  into  our  literary  doings,  from  Elizabethan  days  downwards. 
Seven  years  he  spent  on  our  shores,  and  made  of  them  [seven  years  of 
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plenty ;  reaping  large  harvests  of  our  native  lore,  and  laying  them  up  for 
the  tune  to  come. 

In  many  a  paMge  he  sets  ftboot  disabodng  hi$  osMS^mfla  el  corrent 
fallacies  on  their  part  concerning  English  authors.  Efe  does  it  with  a 
becoming  consciousness  of  superior  knowle^e,  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  our  real  claims  and  characteristics,  '<lfan^  persons  in  France,"  he 
says,  ''  are  still  persuaded  that  Dr.  Toung  is  a  great  poet,  and  that  there 
once  fived  a  oertiun  sublime  bard  of1;he  nameof  Osmhi*''*  &e  mn  teach 
them  a  little  better  than  ^buA,  «nd  does  «o.  filpeaking  ^  Fioidh  taasia- 
tionBof  Shakspeave,  after  Ae  Letonmeur  type,  heeayai  *'I  oSMttthat 
IVaoee,  Italy,  and  Spain,  who  have  read  Shalo^eare  tnoidated  in  this 
manner,  have  no  Imowledge  of  any  two  pages  of  ShakBpeaze."^  Again : 
<*  Franee,'^  says  he^  compassionately,  ^  reads  '  Pamela'  and  drnka  largdiy 
of  Toung.  France  is  ignorant  that  Young  made  money  by  his  tears,  that 
he  Aared  in  ihe  wgies  of  Mary  Wordey  Montague  «Bd  of  Whartoii,  and 
that  he  was  Hie  most  mercenary  of  whming  mendicaDts;  or,  again^  tiiat 
Richardson  combined  in  his  own  person  a  great  deal  of  the  TkrM^  with 
a  little  of  the  Avare,  Generous  and  deluded  France  admme  whatever 
eomes  from  England."}  This  misphced  generosity,  tboB  anuaUe  delu- 
sion, M.  Chades  has  the  means  and  the  will  to  correct. 

His  crilacal  remarks  on  our  beHes  lettres  extend  over  a  wide  eia&ee. 
He  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  and  to  the  purpose,  about  tSkriton,  the 
aatirical  laureate  of  Henry  YIII.-— about  Skakspeare'e  predeeessore, 
contemporaries,  successors  in  the  dramatic  ait; — ^fae  passes  sentence  ^on 
Dryden  and  Nat  Lee,  on  Swift,  8teme,  Fidding,  Walpole^  and  oar 
er^DteenA  eentuzy  fiteratnre  in  general,  while  most  of  the  leading  names 
of  the  nineteenth  also  pass  under  his  review.  With  Sir  Walt^  Scott 
he  wa?  personaUy  acquainted,  during  ins  sojourn  amongst  us,  and  eordial 
though  discriminating  is  his  admiration  of  the  great  novelist— of  his 
Shakspearian  faculty  of  discovering  vice  latent  in  virtue,  and  of  virtue  in 
vice — liis  power  of  analysing  and  vivifying  the  characters  at  once  of  a 
fierce  Balfour  of  Buriey  and  a  sublimely  simple  Jeannie  Deans — ^his  dis- 
passtonate  views  of  diverse  forms  of  Hfe— his  freedom  from  exa^eradon, 
pretence,  and  rhapsody — ^his  purity  of  moral  tendency,  his  heolthfu], 
hracbg  freshness  of  thought  and  style.  Byron  he  accounts  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  age's  sufferings,  vanity,  Inttemess,  enxrai,  misery,  impo- 
tent passion,  aimless  and  hopeless  violence,  inappeasable  dieoontent, 
morbid  excitement  followed  by  depression,  and  feveridh  irritability  acoom- 
panied  by  disgust.  <^  He  was  a  coxcomb,  haughty,  vicious,  pretentioiis, 
prejudiced,  and  bragging  about  some  faults  from  which  he  was  actually 
'fr^ee  ;  a  dandy  and  a  scoffer,  capricious  and  resentfbl*^— **  a  great  mah 
rather  in  point  of  style  than  of  thought,  a  master  in  diction  and  cokHir- 
ixig;  like  Rousseau,  able  to  condense  into  one  word  that  laBs  I^  a 
thunderbolt  the  power  and  anguish  of  emotion*' — ^whiie  his  ^^  morality*' 
may  be  called  the  ^  r6sum6  of  Hume's  and  Bayle's ;  its  only  corolbay , 
fluieide."  As  Sfaakspeare  had,  as  it  were,  summed  up  tiie  nnd^e  ages, 
imd  announced  modem  analysis  ;  as  Moli^  had  iamimtaRsed  tlie  good 
sense  of  the  bouigeois  classes ;  as  Voltaire  had  represented  the  Amdi 

*  <*I)uG^edelaLaD^eAnglai8e.*  f  Aid.    fIL 

t  *"  Lei  V^^yageurs  Anglais  dans  les  Mom  de  Paris.'' 
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ixancl,  armed  fbrihe  destmcfion  of  Ae  oHea  urnkl;  eo  it im  raeerved 
for  Bpan  to  "  expresB  in  sabfime  yenoB  iJie  aortal  throee  of  dmlmtknif 
destroying  itsei^  and  stn^^gfiog  for  new  HfefiMm  anrnd  itS'efwn  ruins— ^ 
of  passion,  self-deyourtng  and  self-aeenrsed— of  social  refinraaeot  espinng 
to  saTage  QTe — of  Earope,  proud  of  her  past  ifliile  aibjuringit^-^if  tbat 
despmring  imbeHef  whidi  rain  would  l)ebeve,  «nd  iSaak  iaspoteat  imA 
winch  becomes  immersed  anew  in  doabt.^ 

Shelley  and  Keats  are  also  treated  of  at  some  lengA,  the  latter  with 
maiiced  ability  and  fine  critical  insight  ProfiBSWr  Wikon  (oalled  by  IL 
Chasles,  Doctor  Wilsoo,  which  is  a  mistake,  and  moreover  Doctor 
Robert  Wilson^  which  is  another*)  is  pronounced  neidier  lihe  purest,  nor 
the  most  concise,  but  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliBBt  writers  of  the 
day:  a  less  doubtful  opinion  dian  that  Diderot  and  Je«n  Ptol,  flteme 
and  <7hades  Nodier  seem  to  have  contributed  in  ferming  Us  Tari-eolonred, 
sparkling,  ranturous  style.  What  Frenchman,  some  may  ask,  can  pos^ 
sibly  relish  Christopher  North  ?  M.  Chafes  is  no  stndtJaeed  FVeneh- 
man  of  die  old  regime,  in  his  fiterary  tastes ;  and  he  avows  a  genuine 
ssest  for  tins  Scottish  vieiHard  tree-blcmc  et  trh^wrty  and  even  fiyr  the 
wild  work  of  criticism  pursued  in  the  Noctes.  True,  this  dfthyaunbie 
and  vagrant  way  of  playing  the  critic  is  not,  he  adlows,  witiioat  its  risks  ; 
but  neither  is  the  high  and  dry  school.  After  ail,  he  reminds  hie 
brethren,  Diderot  is  the  survivor  of  Fr6ron ;  Haditt  and  Coleridge  are 
authorities,  while  the  didactic  writers  of  their  age  are  ignored.  ^  I  pre- 
liar,"  he  pootests^  '^  that  cradk-hrained  book  of  Caiotte's,  or  one  line  even 

*  M.  Cfaaflles  we  should  doubt  to  be  a  Frenchman  at  all  if  he  ^M  not  now  and 
then  make  a  dm  in  En^ah  orthography  or  onomatology.  But,  by  eomparisoa 
with  others,  he  is  on  the  whole  smgnlariy  ftee  from  mistakeB  fai  tiua  matter.  Hia 
utmost  erroiB  generally  extend  no  farther  than  the  kmd  iastanoRd  above,  where 
one  of  our  glorious  Jofana  is  turned  into  a  Doctor  Bob— or  tlian  some  sligfat  alter- 
ation, addition,  or  omission  of  letters:  thus  Gowner  is  spelt  Cooper,  Spenser  ie 
Spencer,  Jeffiey  is  Jeffreys  (not  always,  however,  nieogh  Southey,  wtw  called  him 
Judge  Jeffrey,  would  have  loved  to  have  it  so),  OoQier  is  Collyer,  Sir  Thomaa 
More  is  turned  into  Thomas  Moore,  Shaftesbury  becomes  Shaftsboiy,  &c.  Two 
of  James  the  Second's  female  victims  on  the  Bloody  Assuse  are  called  mistrias  Lye 
and  mistriss  Grant,  whom  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  recognising  as  Alioe 
Lisle  (*<  tbe  Lady  Alice'O  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt  Abraham  Hohnes  too  is  tuned 
into  h  mafor  Hobner,  andf  Percy  Kirke  into  U  eohnel  Kerk,  But  eren  trivial  etrors 
of  this  kind  seldom  occur;  and  of  tiiem  some  are  periiaps  imputable  to  the  printer. 

But  to  those  wlio,  being  familiar  with  Shakspeare,  are  Airther  blessed  with  an 
ear,  a  memory,  and  a  nervoas  system,  it  is  disagreeable  to  And  M.  Chasles,  when 
professedly  quoting  Gentle  Willy's  ipdssma  verha^  pervert 

"  With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head" 
into  the  soiTy,  scraggy  ghost  of  the  ghost's  line, 

*^  With  all  my  sins  on  my  head." 

'Nor  do  we  relish  M.  Chasles's  new  reading  of  a  celebrated  saying  of  Doglferrfs 
— (by  the  way,  a  great  favourite  with  M.  Chasles,  who  expresses  special  admira- 
tion for  ce  mamstrat  avbakeme,  ban  petit  juot  de  paix^  excdunt  hammey  qui  se  nornme 
Do^fien^;— adding,  of  the  man  who  woidd  fain  have  been  written  down  an  U8s» 
H  a  demne  ks  antagoukmes  de  Kant)  i—The  phrase  in  question,  as  Shakspearef^s 
countrymen  read  and  relish  it,  is,  ''most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured:"  but 
oh,  what  a  falling  off  is  there  in  M.  Chasles's  version!^"  Le  Dogberry  de  Sfaak- 
speare  ....  dinut»  employant  sa  phrase  ordinaire  (!),  qu'elle  est  fiiMt  exeeUent 
and  not  t0  he  eMhtredr  rL'Angleteiie  au  XTX*  si^le,  p.  895.)  As  a  zealous 
phiMngian,  alone^  we  might  have  expected  M.  Chasles  to  catch  at  the  **  tolerable* 
and  "  not  to  be  endured*  of  the  original. 
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of.  thftt  doctor  Mathanawm,  who  ia  without  common  aenae^  to  the  atale 
aid  sterile  seriouanesa  of  La  Harpe."  ^  One  of  oar  critic'B  brethren  in  the 
eraft,  M.  Ch.  de  Mmm^^^  conridera  him  to  be  in  fact  more  than  half  an 
Engliahman  in  hia  reflectionsy  opinions,  judgments,  tastes,  and  modea  of 
thought ;  all  of  which,  he  (the  critic's  critic)  says,  have  been  fimned  in 
England,*  adding  that  M.  Chasles  not  only  <'  abounds  in  English  phraaes 
and  turns  of  speeish,"  but  is  characterised^  by^  '<  that  sort  of  taate  com- 
pounded of  the  analytical  and  the  imaginative"  by  whichy  in  IML  de 
Ilaiade'a  opinion,  an  essayist  of  London  or  Edinburgh  may  easily  be 
recognised. 

For  his  '<  Studies,''  literary  and  political,  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  M.  Chasles  discbums  an^  other  title :  they  are  not  biographies, 
he  says,  nor  pictures,  but  *'  Studies"  only.  In  an  age  of  greater  mm- 
plicity  he  would  have  called  them  ^  Essays,"  or  *^  Discourses :"  but  these 
titles  he  considers  sacred  to  bygone  ages,  and  to  be  reserved  for  such 
masters  as  a  Madnave^  a  Bacon,  or  a  Montesquieu.  The  sketches  col- 
lected under  this  head  he  ma^  be  thought  to  have  arranged  in  a  rather 
forced  unity ;  his  leading  subiect,  for  instance,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
having  died  yeara  before  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  while  Sir 
William  Temple  (another  ^' study")  missed  it  more  narrowly  (but  then  a 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  in  space,  and  as  a  half-century  m  time),  and 

*  In  the  volume  on  Men  and  llanners  in  the  Nhieteenth  Century,  M.  Chasles 
dwells  wiUi  interest  on  his  early  life  in  London,  ''in  a  little  room  near  Hyde 
Park  and  Grosyenor-square."  He  recals  with  raptore  the  days  passed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Serpentine,  with  Bjrron's  last  poem,  or  Scott's  new  romance.  The 
first  balls  at  which  he  ever  ^assisted"  were  ^  those  of  Orosvenor-Bquare."  He 
formed  acqnamtance  with  several  men  of  renown.  Jeremy  Bentham  was  one  of 
themr-*'  that  La  I'ontaine  lunong  philosophers."  M.  Chaides  was  *'  touched  1^ 
his  evident  sincerity,  but  dissatisfied  wiUi  his  doctrines,  the  offtpring  of  nuu 
teriaUsm  and  arithmetic."  Coleridge  (firom  Jerry  to  S.  T.  C— what  a  transi- 
tion!) was  another:  the  voung  Frencmnan  pilgrimised  to  Highgate,  and  fonnd 
the  old  man  eloquent  in  the  act  of  addressing  a  roomfVil,  in  a  voice  manly,  mellow, 
musical:  **  the  softened  lig^t  of  his  gaae  and  the  strong  and  rounded  ccntomn  of 
his  face  recalled  the  physiognomy  of  Fox  with  more  of  tranquillity,  that  of  IkOra- 
beau  with  less  of  tnrbolenoe,  and  that  of  M.  Berryer  with  a  more  abstract  and 
dreamy  cast  Like  these  three  eminently  gifted  men,  he  possessed  the  power  of 
sympathy,  the  orator's  chiefest  quality."  S.  T.  C's  discourse  on  this  occasion 
included  a  learned  and  richly-coloured  analysis  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  Greece. 
Anon  he  reviewed  all  the  explanations  ofi'ered  by  metaphysics  of  the  problem  of 
Life— expounding  Hartley's  vibratory  theories  (once  his  own),  and  treading  with 
bold  step  on  Berkley's  enchanted  ground ;  then  again  commentmg  (was  Slia 
there?)  on  the  fantastic  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle;  quoting  ore  roinda 
some  choice  passage  fWun  our  old  divines,  and,  with  bowed  head,  firom  the  Para- 
dise of  Dante.  In  subsequent  interviews,  Coleridge  "condescended,"  siy^sM. 
Chasles,  '*  to  point  out  to  me,  in  several  conversations  which  were  at  the'  same 
time  m(mologue$  and  dithyrambet,  the  captal  features  of  his  vast  system."  M« 
Chasles  leaves  him  with  the  character  of  being  ^  a  sort  of  mystic  Diderof*— -<<the 
Novalis  of  England." 

To  Charles  Lamb  our  essayist  was  introduced  by  Yalpy.  On  a  June  evening 
in  1818,  Carlagnulus  walked  into  Yalpy 's  darksome  study — **a  swarthy  elderiy 
little  man"— of  whom  ^'you  could  at  first  see  nothing  but  the  head,  then  a  pabr  of 
large  shoulders,  then  a  delicate  trunk  (torse),  and  at  last'  two  legs  fantastically 
thin,  and  indeed  hardly  perceptible.  He  had  a  green  umbrella  under  his  arm, 
and  a  very  old  hat  came  over  his  eyes."  Le  bon  Lamb  !  *^  Intelligence,  sweet- 
ness, melancholy,  andgaietv,  seemed  to  gush  in  torrents  firom  his  extraordinary 
countenance."  Ce  bon  Lamb  M.  Chasles  describes  as  a  sort  of  La  Bruy^re,  Addi- 
son, and  Sterne— whom  no  Frenchman  will,  nor  ought  to  attempt  to^  translate. 
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WiUutoL  III.  only  witnessed  its  first  streaks  of  dawn.  But  M.  Chasles 
fegards  Shaftesbury  as  the  man  whose  hand  indirectly  formed  and 
moulded  our  middle-class  society  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Shaftesbujry 
he  seems  to  consider  blindly  overlooked,  or  stupidly  underrated,  by  our 
historians.  Hume,  lingard,  HaUam>  he  says,  scarcely  touch  in  their 
histories  on  the  name  of  this  mysterious  state-craftsman :  the  name  only 
occurs  here  and  there  in  their  pages,  without  explanation,  and  without 
relation  to  the  events  of  which  he  was  the  animating  spirit :  as  for 
Clarendon  and  Burnet,  the  former  meets  Shaftesbury  only  with  the 
veproaches  of  an  angered  foe,  the  latter  (a  solemn  blunderer)  treats  him 
well  or  ill,  just  as  it  suits  the  temper  of  his  pen ;  and  Rapin  himself 
though  attached  to  Shaftesbury's  party,  by  no  means  unravels  all  the 
manceuvrings  of  his  leader.  M.  Chasles  endeavours  to  bring  out  the 
iihancellor's  figure  in  bolder  relief;  he  dwells  on  his  achievements  as  a 
political  a^tator,  reformer,  and  conspirator ;  on  ]^  making  of  protestant 
Anglicanism  the  pivot  of  our  nationaJ  polity,  and  preparing  the  nation  for 
the  new  representative  8}'stem ;  the  Test  Act,  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the  con* 
solidated  authority  of  the  Grand  Jury,  the  alliance  of  commercial  interests 
with  '<  Anglicanism,"  the  powerful  cohesion  of  the  party  which  drove  out 
James  II.,  and  gave  victory  to  William  III.,  and  supported  the  new 
dynasty  on  the  throne  during  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, — ^these  he  traces 
directly  to  Ashley  Cooper,  the  man  who  secured  for  his  country  the  boon 
of  Habeas  corpus^  who  continued  the  work  of  Cromwell,  and  prepared 
the  work  of  William  III., — Cromwell  having  sketched  ita  outlines  in  the 
midst  of  public  storms,  and  William  completing  it  in  the  cabinet  and  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  brief  survey  of  Sir  William  Temple  is  to  be  noticed  a  protest 
against  the  notion,  that  literary  genius  involves  and  implies  practical  or 
{>ublic  talent.  Mr.  Carlyle  proposes  Bums  as  Great  Britam's  best  possible 
premier.  Napoleon  himseLP  declared  that  he  would  have  made  Corneille 
a  minister  of  state,  had  the  grand  old  Pierre  lived  under  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.  Now,  M.  Chasles  bids  us  examine  literary  genius  under 
some  of  its  ascertained  practical  aspects ;  to  observe,  for  example,  Dante, 
who,  transported  with  wrath  and  revenge,  can  only  curse,  not  conspire ; 
Machiavell],  who,  a  consummate  master  of  every  kmd  of  ruse^  cannot  hit 
upon  one  to  procure  him  bread  to  eat;  Bacon,  who  could  give  such 
admirable  advice  to  James  I.,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  convicted  of 
peculation ;  Shakspeare,  who,  after  making  his  fortune  in  town,  did  not 
so  much  as  become  alderman  or  mayor  of  his  own  native  Stratford ;  and 
Corneille,  without  a  crown  piece  in  his  old  age,  and  getting  his  stockings 
mended  at  the  comer  of  a  street.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  felicity 
or  appropriateness  of  M.  Chasles'  illustrations,  his  argument  deserves  a 
nota  oene^  in  these  latter  days,  and  by  readers  of  latter-day  pamphlets. 
In  the  foregoing  names  he  recognises  intelligences  which  had  absoroed  in 
meditation  the  capacity  of  active  life,  whose  thmking  powers  had  usurped 
every  other  human  faculty,  noble  existences  whose  very  superiority  was 
prejudicial  to  their  secular  interests,  like  those  over-subtle  gases  employed 
by  science,  but  which  our  lungs  do  not  inhale.  **  I  can  fancy  Corneille 
made  Bonaparte's  minister  I  What  a  pretty  number  of  mistakes,  over* 
flights,  scmples^  distractions!  The  Emperor  would  have  been  gbd  to 
exchange  him  for  the  lowest  of  his  clerks,  upon  whom  he  could  dq»end 

Attg.'^yoii,  ciT.  ko.  ccccxti.  2  h 
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IhrUK  BJiapbOTalMauof  ajuwmj,  iiiiMiii ■■■,  mmlmsHaty/'    Tke 

fifeoT  l^mpleorMia  hdl  tort  liir  m  iotwii  ia  4km  pyfwi,— JJL 
Chulet  ^impKMraiB"  it  mj&oMa^y* 

Well  wMthpeensa],  too,  are  the  npn  on  Sor  Robert  Walpok  i 
Age,  on  Cfaeeterfiflid,  on  Edmmd  Bvka,  and  otiben,  fonaiog  inooi 
a  move  gvaphic  4nd  cobegont  aoomint  of  our  last  eeotafy  politioBr  i 
aneo,  and  aocial  oooiditiOD,  tban  can  oasilj  be  fband  ia  aoy  snaiiar  gniee 
— £•  lucid  in  anangementy  eo  nattec&l  ia  aabetaaoe;,  ao  liaelj  tn  i 
aioii«*-4B  oar  oim  nteratim. 

Of  ShakBDeeve  and  ins  Tiaies,  M.  Gbaslae  hea  aaada  a      ^ 

tenoWf  wiikli  die  maea  of  readen^will  piefer  to  the  aaoce  graive  aod 
adber  pages  of  Gkiiaot  on  the  same  thente.  TlMce  is  a  large  amooai  of 
infomation  and  illastntbe  detail  faronght  togedier  in  dieae  li  vefy  ahafitMra. 
Hie  author  has  skimmed  off  Ae  cream  of  CoUier's  roBcawhes ;  he  die* 
oomaea  &miliarly  on  t|ie  actora  and  dxaasatista  of  Efiiabethaa  dsfB ;  he 
eritaases  Webster  and  Ben  Jonaon  at  some  length ;  he  has  an  ingeoioas 
eaaay  touching  Ihe  inflnenoe  of  Mocvtaigae  on  Shakopoare;  he  pleaaaEdJj 
■iligiesuiu,  a  prcpat  of  Faktaff,  into  a  companaon  of  die  fiitka^t  irith 
Panurge  and  Sandio,  and  thenee  into  an  ezamiiiatiaa  of  ibe  tjipts 
bowffhmM  and  the  t$fpe9  hurletqttu  of  the  sizteenA  eentury,  indadiag  an 
analysia  of  the  writings  of  Skekon ;  he  passes  judgmeat  on  Shakspeare's 
tianslaitorB,  Gennan  and  Fxondi  (and  the  jodgmentis  jnat,  bodi  in  pria* 
dple  and  in  aj^Hcation) ;  and,  again,  he  presents  a  sptfsted  9omp  ^mU  of 
a  peifonnanee  at  the  Gldbe  Theatre,— the  account  of  vMA  limnat  have 
cost  him  as  much  pains  to  write,  as  it  will  cost  the  leader  litlile  to  read — 
for  it  is  as  full  of  matter  as  an  egg  is  of  meat,  and  as  palatable  aad  eaaj 
to  digest 

M.  Chasles  scouts  the  notion  of  regarding  Shakspeare  aa  eome  monster 
of  genius — some  rude  Titan  of  power  and  paasion.  He  piotuies  him  a 
sceptic  poet,  a  calm  and  sometimes  e?en  cruel  obaerrer,  Another  to  Hon- 
taigne,  moved  by  a  somewhat  ironical  tnty  for  mankind  and  a  profbnnd 
contempt  for  the  whims  of  fortune,  which  exalt  or  crush  them.  Instead 
of  a  coarM  peasant,  gifted  witii  some  genius,  aad  sublime  by  accident, 
he  sees  in  Shakq>eare  a  melancholy  and  firmly4mb  mind,  a  man  of 
elegant  manners,  the  fiiend  of  the  noble  Southampton,  in  £nroar  with 
Queen  Elixabel^,  bat  solitary  in  the  midst  of  bumng  crowds,  amon^ 
whom  he  passes  without  becoming  one  with  than  ;  isolated  by  the  aery 
originality  of  a  plastks  organisatioD ;  endowed  at  once  with  a  platoaie  and 
tender  elevation  of  soul,  a  formidable  diear-aightedneas,  and  a  fading  of 
compassion,  not  untouched  with  irony,  for  the  preteoaioBS  and  puerilities 
of  lus  fellows. 

Ben  Jonson,  our  critic  styles  tiie  Hdbein  of  iihe  draasa.  Nomr,  he 
affirms,  was  a  high  degree  of  talent  jomed  to  so  entire  an  afasenoe  of 
poetical  spirit.  Jonson  *^  not  cmly  ignores  but  rejects  the  ideal."  His 
genius  is  essentially  and  pre-eminentiy  prosaic.  '*  Do  not  anppoae,  hov« 
ever,  that  he  has  composed  no  good  Teraes :  that  were  to  wieng  hktu 
Not  Moli^  has  written  tirades  moro  remarkable  for  good  sense  and 
sa<aM,  not  Mathurin  R6gnier  has  drawn  characters  with  more  outtii^ 
truth  than  certain  passages  of  the  English  poet  He  has  been  as  aae« 
cesflful  in  the  serious  epistle  aa  fioileau,  in  drinking  or  in  loFO-aongs  aa 
Maltre  Adam  and  Chanliea.    la  oeeaaianal  paasagea  of  Vo^Mme,  a  safad 
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tonoot  ^  ^uwgetic  mtii  tsdent  Terafficatafm  mthes  onwards,  charged  at 
«iwe  wifli  leannng^  with:  memorials  of  antiquity,  wilih  vigoraoB  satire,  and 
wsA  Md  eoime  effect.  But  the  emotions  which  recia  Ae  soul  to  its 
ooonee  <tf  mstenee,  the  eiprcssion  of  the  {^asdons,  the  development  of 
fsharaeAer  trader  Ae  mfluenee  of  the  Ioto  tiiat  transforms,  of  the  deToti(m 
that  purifies,  of  the  ambition  fhat  elevates  ihem,  are  not  to  he  found  in 
Ben  Jonrnn.  Hie  ^kyor  of  iiie  ideal,  as  the  Germans  have  it,  is  not  open 
for  him.  It  is  tm  eaith  -Aat  he  collects  lus  treasnzes ;  to  earth  he  himself 
belongs.  So  soon  as  he  would  soar  above  it,  wings  fidl  him.^'  His  art 
deak  with  the  £nKtestic  in  actual  1%;  he  is  a  close  observer  of  the  ridi- 
«idoiB ;  he  writes  comedies  on  eccentrics  after  La  Bruyere's  fashion.  But 
-he  misses  giring  life  to  his  humorists — for  his  mind  was  cold,  his  observa- 
tion was  deficient  in  -Kveliness ;  science  occupied  his  days  and  his  mghts ; 
he  did  not  even  lay  out  the  laboured  plan  oi  his  drama  until  he  had  first 
prepared,  as  a  necessary  preliminary^  a  heap  of  Greek  and  Latin  quota- 
tions. *^  He  paints  man  as  Holbem  reproduced  him,  with  his  wrinkles, 
his  fmrows,  warts  and  ail.'*  Hay  never  Frenchman  do  less  lustice  to,  or 
show  feebks*  appreciation  of,  our  rough  and  tough,  grim  and  gru^  blufT 
and  burly  old  Ben ! 

Faasing  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  other  *^  articles"  on  English  litera- 
ture, old  and  new, — t>n  the  writings  of  Locke,  the  prosaic  re^ism  of  De 
Foe's  fiotions,  the  laboured  sentiment  of  Richarason's,  the  satirical 
humoer  of  FieIdiDg*s,—- «n  Johnson's  didactic  weighty  Hume's  historical 
credit,  the  novels  of  Fanny  Bumey,  the  speculations  of  Godwin,  the 
opera  omnia  of  Sovthey, — passing  by,  not  without  special  reluctance,  our 
critic's  review  of  Macaulay's  History,  and  again  lus  comments  on  the 
writings  generally  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
L.  £.  L.,  and  Sheridan  Snowies,  rf  the  Brownings,  the  Howitts,  Tenny- 
40Q,  Leigh  Hunt,  Carlyle,  R.  H.  Home,  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton,  Sir  T.  K. 
Tatfourd,  Lord  Lindsay,  R.  M.  MHnes,  Dr.  Pusey,  Sewell,  &c.,  &c., — 
we  must  bestow  a  few  lines  on  his  volume  devoted  to  America,  its  mate- 
rial, moral,  and  bookish  aspects,  retrospects,  prospects.  Its  most  recent 
litenitmre  is  too  recent  for  his  notice ;  but  of  its  ^<  classics"  he  speaks 
freely. 

Washington  Irring  he  calls  a  somewhat  timid  copy,  on  silk  paper,  of 
Addison,  Swift,  and  Steele  :  ^'  all  that  he  writes  glows  with  the  gentle, 
pleasing  sheen  of  watered  silk  ;" — *'  the  velvety  and  golden  dream  which 
enchants  him,  gives  a  delicious  illusion  to  the  days  of  yore,  and  makes  of 
him  the  Wouvermans  of  Anglo-American  literature."  Fenimore  Cooper 
is  pronounced  the  most  conscientious  of  notaries — giving  an  inventory  of 
the  scene  before  him,  in  terms  more  exact  than  a  sherifPs  o£Boer  would 
use — ^rehearsing  the  slightest  particulars  connected  ^th  an  action,  while 
the  action  may  be  said,  Hibemio^,  to  be  at  a  stand-etill— revealing  the 
play  of  the  passions  with  a  meehanieal  punctuality,  and  a  scrupulous 
etitfhois  drawing  characters  which,  compared  with  those  we  meet  in 
real  life,  are  as  flowers  preserved  in  an  herbal  to  the  flowers  of  the 
meadow — ^anatomising  without  idealising,  for,  "  enemy  of  the  ideal,  he 
is  like  a  chemist  or  mechanician,  who  must  render  a  fiiU  aoconnt.^ 
Bryant  is  likened  to  Klopstock,  on  the  score  of  contemplative  gentleness 
and  gravity — both  poets  opening  to  you  arcades  of  verdure  which 
shadow  slow  and  still  waters.     In  ^ngf(^low's  verse  you  feel  the  aUding 
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moarnfulness  of  the  mighty  sounds  and  shades  of  the  illimitable  prairie 
and  the  aboriginal  forest.  Herman  Melville  is  declared  more  truthful 
than  Bougainyille,  who  changed  Tahiti's  groves  into  Pompadour  saloons; 
than  Dideroty  who  uses  yoluptuous  Bougainville  to  colour  and  adorn  his 
own  sensual  materialism ;  than  Ellis  or  Earle,  who  are  one-aded  mis- 
sionaiy  advocates,  and  wanting  both  strength  and  style.  Sam  Slick  is  a 
first-class  favourite  with  M.  Chasles.*  This  Connecticut  Clock  Pedlar, 
he  says,  is  an  excellent  and  clever  fellow — ^not  clever  in  our  (French)  way, 
which  is  an  old  sort  of  cleverness  turned  rather  stale  and  rancid,  withered 
by  its  transformations  and  passage  through  colleges,  Rome,  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  some  thirty  ages  of  affiliation ;  but  a  cleverness  native  and 
naive,  that  comes  from  experience  as  comes  the  spark  from  the  flint, — 
vivid,  abrupt,  penetrating,  unwordy;  the  cleverness  of  a  republican 
Panurge.  There  are  chapters  devoted  to  Anglo-American  travellers,  to 
the  private  manners  of  Jonathan,  chez  luty  to  the  '' mechanism  and 
strategies''  of  party,  and  other  trite  topics,  interesting  enough  from  a 
transatlantic  point  of  view  to  deserve,  as  the  Etudes  have  obtained,  a 
translation  on  Uncle  Sam's  behoof,  but  rather  passe  reading  for  a  less  in- 
terested people  on  this  side  the  water. 

So  much  of  our  space  has  been  spent  on  what  M.  Chasles  has  con- 
tributed to  the  illustration  of  Old  England's,  and  New  England's,  letter- 
press, that  a  sorry  relict  is  left  for  the  notice  of  his  miscellaneous  etudes 
on  topics  French  and  Spanish,  German  and  Italian.  The  ''Life  and 
Works  of  Aretino"  is  a  discreditable  subject,  creditably  treated.  Aretino 
was  a  graceless  scamp  on  the  largest  scale,  who  was  bom  in  a  hospital 
and  di^  in  hb  own  palace.  He  was  a  mercenary,  selfish,  foul-mouthed, 
foul-hearted  sensualist — pen-and-ink  scoundrelism  embodied — literary 
blackguardism  incarnate :  yet  Francis  I.  honoured  him,  Ariosto  called 
him  divine,  Charles  V.  chatted  with  him  as  a  crony ;  he  was  the  friend 
of  Titian,  the  confidant  of  John  of  Medicis,  the  pensioner  of  several 
doughty  Italian  princes ;  he  was  himself  richer  than  a  prince,  he  defied 
the  thunders  of  the  Seven  Hills,  he  had  more  than  the  insolence  of  a  con- 
dottiere,  he  was  more  admired  than  Tasso,  he  was  more  renowned  than 
Galileo.  Whence,  M.  Chasles  inquires,  whence  came  his  power  ?  What 
was  it  that  he  represented  ?  And  the  answer  is,  that  he  represented  the 
press.  Bom  at  a  moment  when  this  new  force,  taking  the  world  by 
surprise,  almost  sufficing  to  make  mad  the  g^ty  and  appsd  the  free,  was 
momently  developing  itself,  growing,  becoming  truly  formidable,  he  was 
the  first  to  perceive  its  vast  capacity  as  an  organ  of  aggression,  insult, 
and  slander.     He  saw  in  it  potentially  a  lever  whereby  to  lift  the  world, 

*  Sam*8  vocabularj,  the  slang  of  Yankee-dom,  is  especially  attractive  to  one  so 
fond  of  philological  research  as  M.  Chasles— whose  studies  in  this  department  are 
not  the  least  valuable  or  interesting  of  his  multifarious  labours.  Witness  the 
detailed  examination  of  the  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mother  tongue 
(**  Variations  de  la  I.<angue  Fran^aise  depuis  le  XVI*  Sieole,"  &c. :  Etvdea  sur  U 
seitteme  Sihcle  en  France),  and  his  essay  on  the  Genius  of  the  English  Langasge 
(Etudes  swr  la  LUt&atwre  et  Us  Mceitrs  de  VAngkterre  au  XIX*  Sihle,  pp.  3-^29). 
frequently  there  slip  into  his  pages  some  agreeable  allusions,  en  passant,  to  illua- 
trative  points  in  philology,  showing  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  that,  in  pursuing 
his  oiher  <*  Studies,"  he  is  never  unmindful  of  what  Mr.  Trench  caUs  the  *'  Study 
of  Words." 
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to  put  aa  it  were  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  out  of  course.  A  brilliant 
picture  is  set  before  us  of  this  profligate  adventurer  in  his  Venetian' 
palace,  surrounded  bj  substantial  luxuries  and  besieged  by  hollow  flat- 
teries :  we  see  him  gazing  Hstlessly  from  his  grand  balconj,  sbaded  by 
silken  draperies,  and  perAimed  with  orange-blossoms,  on  die  Rialto 
beneath  ;  perhaps  with  Titian  at  his  side,  both  contemplating  the  taper 
gondolas,  the  puatial  domes,  or  the  receding  lines  of  the  airy  perspective. 
There  is  a  crowd  on  the  staircase.  Orientals  gorgeously  attired,  obse- 
quious Armenians,  an  envoy  from  the  King  of  France,  painters  of  renown, 
young  sculptors  athirst  for  fame,  women  fascinated  by  the  great  name  of 
Aretioo,  priests,  valets  de  chambre,  monks,  pages,  musicians,  soldiers; 
most  of  them  charged  with  presents  to  the  great  man ;  one,  with  a  ^Iden 
vase;  another,  with  a  costly  picture;  a  third,  with  a  purse  lined  with 
ducats ;  others,  with  a  robe,  or  a  mantle,  or  a  doublet,  or  a  velvet  collar, 
or  some  choice  piece  of  jewellery.  Scattered  through  the  hall  in  lavish 
disorder  we  may  see  superb  carpetings,  mosaic  marbles,  antique  perfuming- 
pans,  swords  m  silver  scabbards,  pistols  with  ornamented  stocks — all 
lying  about  in  confusion — a  discordant  heap  of  curiosities  culled  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  ages,  according  to  the  caprice,  the  taste, 
or  the  fortune  of  the  donor :  not  an  item  of  the  dazzling  sum  total  has 
Aretino  purchased,  all  are  presents.  In  a  noble  porphyry  urn,  sumptuous 
fabrics,  gold  and  silver  brocades,  are  mixed  up  with  antique  medals  and 
academic  diplomas.  A  beautiful  bust  of  white  marble  in  a  niche,  crowned 
with  laurel,  seems  to  summon  you  to  adoration ;  you  approach,  and  it  is 
— Aretino.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  the  same  head,  full  of 
character,  but  of  a  character  impetuous,  unbridled,  hateful,  ignoble,  is 
reproduced  wherever  you  turn,  now  in  numerous  pictures  of  every  size, 
now  in  medals  of  bronze,  or  gold  and  silver,  hanging  Irom  the  tapestries 
of  embroidered  crimson  velvet.  The  face  is  that  of  a  Faun,  not  a  philo- 
sopher. You  look  out  for  his  library ;  he  is  without  one.  But  if  a 
banqueting-room  will  do  instead,  you  may  regale  yourself  passing  well. 
A  few  years  ago,  Aretino  was  a  penniless  vagabond — ^wandering  hither 
aod  thither,  homeless,  nameless,  but  never  hopeless :  the  pontificate  of 
Leo  X.,  which  gave  promise  of  a  fine  harvest  to  artists,  adventurers,  and 
intriguants,  allured  him  to  Rome;  there  he  became  the  artist-pope'0 
valet,  and  though  he  had  nothing  else  than  his  impudence,  his  fortime 
was  made ;  he  learnt  the  art  of  asking  favours,  of  flattering  and  talking 
scandal,  in  short,  the  whole  curriculum  of  valet  science ;  he  learnt  how  to 
beslaver  his  patrons  in  fulsome  sonnets,  and  to  scribble  scurrilous  rhymes, 
dirty  and  degrading,  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  Leo  is  tickle<l,  and 
remunerates  his  spiriluel  valet.  Leo's  cousin  that  is,  successor  that  shall 
be,  Clement  VII.,  is  also  tickled,  and  sends  this  Figaro-Pasquin  a  steed 
and  a  purse.  Aretino  is  fairly  launched ;  he  sails  with  the  stream,  and  a 
prosperous  voyage  he  makes  of  it,  if  to  become  opulent,  and  defiantly 
powerful,  and  infamously  famous,  be  prosperity.  At  this  day,  indeea, 
nothing  of  his  remains  but  his  name ;  and  that  name  is  infamy.  He  lived 
for  and  to  and  in  the  present:  "he  despised  the  past,  as  a  thousand  of 
his  letters  prove ;  he  despised  the  future,  and  the  future  points  at  him  the 
finder  of  scorn ;  women  turn  aside  when  his  name  is  pronounced — the 
richest  of  libraries  are  without  a  copy  of  his  works."     What  are  those 
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workf?    TrealuetoailieTiramli^ 

on  St*  Tkomu  Aquiaag ;  diabgaas  on  liuonyi  on  gaauD^  «n  tto  eowti;. 
8oiinet8>  laimqyttit  poema^  oompUmentavy  vansiy  iFenet  oC  borlM^M^ 
bufiboaery,  bnupgaiodo^  blaokouaidkBi,  aad  hwttlinow ;  Qomriiai,  o«€P' 
tngedy  of  boldconception  and  eflfoetive  colowug^  mnd  bttoet  beyovd 
number  and  bevond  endonaoa.— As  an  instnMthre  and  aniaaatod  rltair 
of  tha  1^  be  cuagraoad  and  inflnancad»  thia  sketeb  by  IL  Chaalea  haa  ao^ 
mean  literary,  moral,  and  bistorioal  valoa.  Sevoely  as  be  leriewa  tib 
career  of  auch  a  acapegcaee,  be  £u1b  not  to  dwell  on  any  tokaa  be  am 
bave  diflcoTered  of  a  soul  of  gpoodneM  in  a  thing  ao  evil;  the  eaiaoda 
relating  to  Feriaa  Riccia,  the  fiuthlesa  girl  wliom  the  xeprobate  teaoad  aA 
death'a  door  once  and  again,  if  narrated  with  tooebing  eloqaeaca^  ^boag|b 
withoat  sickly  aentimentaliaiay  or  the  apologttie  paUialiYea  aaggaatedby 
a  morbid  sympathy. 

In  the  '*  Studies"  of  Gernum  liteiature,  a  conspicuoiia  ohasiar  ia^da* 
▼oted  to  Wieland  and  his  contemporarieat  Wiekuid  ia  treatea  as  umfmh 
aonatbg  Germany's  brilliaat  edeoticism,  juat  aa  Goethe  duea  ita  aerieaa. 
pantheiam;  he  belonged  to  an  epoch  of  transition ;  al  one  slag»  of  laa 
career,  he  was  an  aseetie  like  Bodmer  (with  whom  ha  aded  in  ceiawmai 
with  Haller  and  Klopatodc,  in  the  Gottsehed  fend),  a  quiatiat  Uka  Fca£* 
Ion,  and  a  theoaophist  like  St  Martin;  at  the  next,  a  sceptic  k  la  Ydlaiia: 
be  who  had  censured  the  philosophy  cl  Plato  aa  too  sweet  and  aaaaplttaaat^ 
became  a  proselyte  of  £{Mcunis,— and,  after  opposing  Gletm  and  d%is, 
Anacreon,  Pindar,  and  Horace,  took  to  imitating  Chaalieii,  Chapella,  aad 
Grdcourt.  Having  dreamed  his  dream,  be  would  now  lire  his  Ui»:  of 
the  dreamy  he  had  had  enough,  reality  now  aedocad  him.  His  oaa  stUl 
popular  work  ''Oberon,"  M.  Chaales  aocounts  a  sort  of  rettua^  of  Us 
characteristic  qnalitiea  as  an  author— the  wareiiag  flaetuatioB  of  Ua 
naive  eclecticism;  his  leannng,  radier  elegant  than  deep;  lua  nnia^wa* 
aioaed  spirit  of  song;  his  diild-like  fondness  for  ihe  wonderful;  Ua 
hesitation  (maintuned  without  sense  of  pain)  between  tlua  and  that  phL* 
losopbical  theory ;  his  art  of  style  borrowed  aa  to  rhythm  aad  eotaiar 
from  Greece,  and  France,  and  Italy^  aad  Ei^gland,  and  Spmni  Us  irony^ 
frr  from  profound  or  subtle,  aad  more  like  acareaa  than  a  woaad 

Jean  Paul  is  lovingly  depicted,  though  with  an  air  of  efibrt— ^  tho«g|U 
the  critic  were  depressed  fay  the  conviction  that  his  laad^n  neither  bad 
been»  were,  nor  were  about  to  be^  readers  of  Richter.  M.  Chaalea  oaaa 
upon  a  time  transited  the  <*  Titan'' into  Frencb  ;  buthe  teUaiw,  ^'libaa 
not  had  twenty  readers."  So  in  England,  there  are  goodly  numbeia  who 
are  wrought  up  to  an  eathaaiaatic  intereat  about  Jean  Paul,  bv  Mr.  Caiv 
lyle^s  essays  on  that  Only  One ;  but  the  membera,  we  appreaend,  who 
cultivate  acquamtance  with  the  great  humorist  luaaiBelf,  are  a  very  aeleet 
circle  indeed  M.  Chaaks  tries  to  awaken  a  becoming  interest  in  hia 
charaiier,  and  curioaity  aa  to  hisatyle— that  chaos  of  pareatheaes,  ellipaaaj 
and  latent  meanings  that  carnival  of  thought  aad  laaguaga,  that  laby * 
rinth  without  aa  Ariadne's  thread,  that  mingl^mangle  of  impraaliMUa 
events^  impossible  geography,  uaaoeountable  character^  of  qaofeatioa% 
inteijections,  exdamationsy  pans,  epigrams,  inuMr^ent  episodes^  abrufft 
discords,  measureless  digreniona,  merciless  divarications.  Jeaa  Eaad 
wottkl  resemble  Rabektts,aaya  M.  Chasles,  but  that  the  infiuiliae  aafvaC^ 
the  idyllic  simplicity,  the  tender  sympathy  of  the  German  author  are 
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_  «t  tiie  ffmk  «gm»'oC  tbe  utotiidi  ctninKT.^    He  calk  him 
tte  pt^.hia»ori«A»  l)n»  ateU  lawinmfltu  tha;tomn«iriniiiHt  nwiauatti  oC  our 

Qofldttkefegaidaae  out wbo^ geiMroof  myouih,  gufferad  ia  geiuu^ 
as  well  Bs  character  from  that  religion  of  Self,  and  that  more  than  ft^pik 
dootauMof  Miitheifflie  indiflBwmee  and  impaBsibk  calm^ which  giaw  aaon 
him  ia  middle  life  and  old  aga.  A  Vokaue  in  t(we  aad  infliiepco,  ■■oat 
mot  so.  militanl,  violent^  lil^^ioiis  as  the  Frendimui-^moKe  fruitful  ia 
Misa8»  aad  wtih  Ughev  power  to  organise  them — ^lesa  seotanaa  aad  pre- 
jadieed.  *'  Yoltaiie  beloagsd  to  aa  age  of  fightiqgs  and  destruction» 
Goethe  oama  imaiediately  a&er»  on  the  border  of  a  more  reasonable  Bg^ 
an  age  iflii  passioDai%  more  deeuroua  of  moderation  and  peaee^  rather 
eaamoured  of  the  impartial  than  susoeptible  to  the  £uiatical.'*t  Goethe 
is  emphatically  the  artist— universal  artist,  plastio  creator^  working  as 
artist  («mipn|t>  ia  the  aoUest  senae  of  the  word,  with  the  elements  pre- 
seated  hy  his  aad  the  world :— a  poet-pfailos^iher,  artistHoAMarver,, 
ayathetie^maiyst;  the  fiist,  alike  ia  dale  and  geaius,,  of  the  pantheistic 
poets  of  nwdem  Europe* 

Spain  has  furnished  M.  Chades  (and  us  through  him)  with  some 
pleaeaat  oeci^tioa.  He  shows  how  the  Spanish  genius  all  at  oooa 
usurped  an  exclusire  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
aad  was  propagated  ia  Fxaaee  by  a  few  reputable  imiiaiemr$^  such  aa 
the  miaister  Antonio  Perea  at  the  court  (»  Henr^  IV.,  and  the  peefc 
Haxino  ^at  the  Hdtol  de  Rambouillet.  Marino  is  delmeated  with  care  and 
partiaalarity ;  a  neisonage  challeaging  intersst  ia  France,  as  the  once 
lion  of  the  Rambouillet  coterie,  and  indeed  called  by  M.  Chadee  the 
^literary  dictator  of  Europe/'  filling  the  same  ** brilliant  place  that 
Yoltaiie  and  Goethe  were  to  occupy  at  a  later  day :"  his  writings  making 
up  a  heterodox  medley  of  the  languishing  voluptuousness  of  Venice  aad 
the  AraWan  inventiveness  of  Spain;  jmning  a  dick-daek  of  words  to 
smwrens  phraseology,  aad  extravagant  simUes  to  subtle  conceits;  baft 
ledeeattag  all  these  ^lults  by  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  dictioa4  aad 
%  strange  fertility  of  imagiaation*  Frivolity,  says  the  critic,  is  the  cha- 
racter, the  stigma  of  Mariao's  writings;  he  is  a  poetical  trifler,  without 
truoa  or  limit  to  has  trifling,  without  passion  or  elevation,  seriousness  or 
giaadeur.    But  he  is  shown  to  have  communicated  a  twofold  impulse 

•  Nor  isBichter's  iioi^,  so  freth  aad  free-hearted,  akin  to  that  of  Swift  aad 
Voltaiie.  **  If  we  followed  out  to  the  end  the  logical  chain  of  tkmr  ideas,  if  we 
believed  blindly  in  Voltaire  and  Swift,  who  show  us  the  world  as  a  prison  filled 
witii  slaves  who  are  kilUng  one  another,  there  is  but  one  course  we  could  take  : 
asmoly,  to  get  away  with  all  possible  haste  ftom  such  a-den  of  lebhsrs.  I^no 
saeh  despair  does  Biehter's  satire  drive  us.  Hs^  in  his  child-like,  lyrical  nsisMi 
tioi^  sees  man  in  multiform  aspects;  he  sees  in  him  angel  and  flend»  idiot  and 
aenios,  worm  of  the  earth  and  bright  intelligence,  object  of  pity  and  of  laughter; 
he  bids  you  weep  for  him,  rally  nim,  compasskmate  him,  despise  him,  pardon 
him.  In  this  respeet,  Biohter  i^pieiiches  asar  le  Oerrantss:  with  both  tkeie  is 
aaahseaosofBograsBd  of  hatmd,  aa  abuadaace  of  smiles  aad  teaisi  thegais^ 
of  both  springs  from  aa  ii^^enuons  wensiblli^.  Never  suppose  th^  scorn  their 
heroes;  they  love  them  t^erlv;  in  their  mockery  is  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
fi^*— C^ASLBS:    Efuda  tur  rAlUmagne.     (**Le  Xyrisme  daas  le  Bomsn,'' 
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to  the  autlion  of  France.  la  his  time>  one  parfy,  eonristing  of  Cyioio^ 
Balzac,  Scarron  and  Rotrou,  &c.,  inclined  to  an  imitation  of  the  Spanish; 
another,  headed  by  Voiture  and  Darf^,  preferred  Italian  models :  bothy- 
ihcD,  were  fain  to  allow  authoritj  to  a  poet  who,  like  Marino^  was  Italian 
and  Spaniard  in  one. 

A  noticeable  section  of  the  same  volume  concerns  the  comico-romantie 
adventures  of  Gozzi,  who,  towards  the  close  of  last  century,  managed  to 
revive  for  a  season  this  style  of  drama,  half  Spanish,  half  Venefian.  fiia 
life  is  as  curious  as  his  works;  and  they  are  of  a  kind  which  Italy  no 
longer  relishes,  and  the  memory  of  which,  says  M.  Chasles,  is  fostered 
by  Germany  alone,  that  conn  try  ever  enamoured  of  the  fantastic;  as  in 
fact  it  is  the  dramatic  tales  of  Gozzi,  full  of  faery  and  adventures,  wlucb 
served  to  inspire  Tieck,  Hoffmann,  Lenz,  and  the  whole  school  of  Goeihe, 
in  their  productions  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  *^  Studies"  illustrative  of  life  and  literature  in  early  and  medieval 
Christendom,  combine  the  results  of  much  hard  reading  with  the  attrae-* 
tions  of  a  picturesque  style.  A  surprising  amount  of  information  is  often 
conveyed  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  in  the  easiest  way ;  insomuch  that 
some  readers  of  the  lighter  sort  may  incline  to  flatter  themselves  that 
there  if,  after  all,  a  rcwal  road  to  learning,  and  that  they  are  travelling^ 
by  it,  right  royally.  In  a  note  to  his  essay,  entitled  **  The  Interior  of 
Guttemberg's  Workshop,"  the  last  in  the  series,  M.  Chasles  remarks  that 
it  *'  would  require  a  volume  to  establish  all  the  facts  and  all  the  assertions'* 
of  his  text.  The  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  other  essays,*  and  is 
indeed  a  main  characteristic  of  his  authorship,  which  is  distinguished  by 
tact  in  summing  up,  in  presenting  a  clear  digest  of  multififtrions  topics,  a 
lu<nd  compendium  of  widely-ranging  details.  It  applies  to  the  review  of 
Josephus — whom  M.  Chasles,  considerably  to  our  satisfaction,  regards  as 
an  unprincipled  knave,  a  selfish  parasite,  a  heartless  renegade ;  and  treats 
accordingly.  It  applies  to  the  notices  of  St  Cyprian,  St  Jerome,  and 
Sidohius  Apollinarius, — to  the  historical  survey  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the 
claims  of  which  to  modern  respect  and  gratitude  are  shown. to  have  been 
unjustly  depreciated, — and  to  the  essays  on  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  the 
rise  of  the  Christian  drama  and  the  modem  romance,  the  career  and 
writings  of  Dante,  and  the  character  of  Neo-Platonism  in  its  Italian 
development.  It  will  apply  moreover  to  the  leading  chapters  devoted  to 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome ;  particularly  to  the  preliminary  essay  on  the- 
phases  of  literary  history  and  the  intellectual  influences  of  race ;  and  in 
various  degrees,  to  the  sketches  of  Euripides,  the  character  and  influence 
of  Cicero,  Virgil,  his  life,  genius,  and  translators,  Woman  in  ancient 
Greece,  &c., — the  last  including  an  excursus  in  honour  of  Hypatia, 
whom  M.  Chasles  styles  an  Alexandrian  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  vun, 
pretentious  Anna  Comnena. 

But  it  is  time  to  dose  these  hasty  notes  on  our  lively  and  suggestive 
essayist  One  of  our  Quarterlies  has  called  him  a  tedious  writer,  who 
can't  find  time  to  write  with  brevity  and  point.  This  will  hardly  occur 
to  nine  readers  out  of  ten  as  an  accurate  report  of  his  style.  That  style 
is  vivacious,  spirited,  eminently  French.  It  is  that  of  a  man  who  would 
rather  be  daring*  than  dull,  flighty  than  ponderous,  paradoxical  than 

*  Bather  daring,  and  eminently  French,  is  such  a  passage  as:  "  Jamais  le  pof  te 
par  excellenoe,  Dieu  qui,"  &c.-Je«ne»e,  J-c,  de  Marie  Stuart,  p.  81. 
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«place. '  He  is  fond  of  a  dashibg  epithet^  a  graphic  simile,  a  bold 

comparison.  Burke  he  calls  the  Peter  the  Hennit  of  a  new  cnisade 
s^niBt  Tepuhlicaa-  France,  •  He  descries  a  sort  of  Talleyrand  bourgeois 
in  that  Franklin  "  whom  Europe  accounted  a  new  Spaortacus."  Lodce 
he  calls  the  Sieyes,  Shaftesbury  the  Mirabeau,  of  their  time.  Itiohard« 
son's  Laveiace^  he  dubs  the  *^  Satan  of  private  life,"-^and  the  Grandison 
noyel  ^'  a  kind  of  *  Imitation  of  Jesus  Cnrist'  for  the  use  of  Grentlemen»" 
Knox,  attacking  Mary  Stuart  from  the  pulpit,  is  a  Bossuet^Marat. 
Shakqieare  is  a  Moliere-iBschylus.  Johnson  is  ^'  a  walking  dictionary, 
a  moralist  in  folio."  Shelley  '^  a  dithyrambic  Spinozist.'^  And  so  on. 
Knowles's  play,  ^^  The  Wife,  reminds  him  of  one  of  Boucher's  pictures, 
where  yoa  make  no  complaint  of  the  trees  being  nainted  sky-blue  and  the 
cottages  yiolet  to  correspond ; — it  is  a  fiction  embroidered  upon  silk,  and 
passingly  well  shaded.  Panurge,  Pantagruel,  and  Gargantua,  making 
sport,  *^  in  their  colossal  facetiousness,"  remind  him  of  a  herd  of  seals  at 
day  in  the  North  Sea«  The  Rockinghams  and  Butes  whom  he  reads  of 
m  Horace  Walpole,  remind  him  of  a  select  society  of  mommies,  enyeloped 
in  their  old  intrignes  as  if  in  faded  wrappings  which  exhale,  as  one  mlroUs 
them,  a  churchyard  odour.  Shakspeare's  marvellous  skill  to  turn  to 
account  any  subject  he  took  in  hand,  reminds  him  of  that  Spanish  painter, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  who,  having  neither  marble  to  cut  nor 
Madonitil  to  worship,  withdrew  a  billet  from  his  hearth,  and  made  of  it 
a  Blessed  Virgin — Eic*y  efusdem  generis. 

M.  Cfaasles  is  not  what  is  emphatically  styled  a  reflective  writer-— 
which,  in  the  view  of  the  commonalty,  is  often  synonymous  with  a  prosier, 
twaddler,  and  sermoniser  extraordinary.  But  though  he  does  not  stop 
by  the  way  to  indulge  in  long  intervals  of  "  reflection,"  he  does  reflect  as 
he  goes  along,  and  occasionidly  drops  a  fragment  of  thought  en  pOssant, 
which  you  may  stoop  to  pick  up  without  prejudice  to  the  '^  cause  of  pro- 
.  grass."  With  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  manner  of  them,  we  wind 
up  our  accounts,  but  too  irregularly  kept,  for  the  present  mondi. 

*^  The  finest  book  in  the  world  is  but  an  incomplete  fragment  of  human 
thought,  a  confused  reflection  of  the  man  who  conceived  it.  It  is  like 
the  ruin  of  a  rmn.'^f 

Again :  '^  The  greater  a  man's  superiority,  the  more  are  the  diffi- 
culties presented  to  the  vulg^  eye  by  the  complexity  and  eccentricity  to 
which  tnis  very  superiority  gives  rise.  Manners  and  outward  appearance 
are  a  criterion  of  cnaracter  to  a  few  experienced  observers  only ;  they  are 
frequently  more  awkward,  weak,  and  ridiculous  in  the  superior  man  than 
in  die  common-place  one.  You  might  have  lived  with  Cervantes,  Moli^re^ 
or  Montesquieu,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  loas  Montesquieu,  Moliere, 
or  Cervantes  you  were  with.";]: 

Again :  ^^  Nothing  can  be  more  childish  than  to  discuss  the  abstract 
merit  of  aristocracy  or  of  monarchy ;  it  were  as  much  worth  while  to  dis- 


*  Loodace  he  elaeirhere  describes  as  less  a  man  of  the  world,  or  brilliant  rake, 
than  a  systematic  seducer:  ^  a  Cromwell  playing  the  part  of  Lauzun;  a  Mephis- 
topheles  turned  into  a  Faublas." — Etudes  Politiques, 

t  Les  Yoyageurs  Anglais,  &c    §  Y. 

}  Etudes  sor  Walter  Scott,  &c.    §  H. 
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mmk  €g  little,  afcnrJay  t>  thi  clkMite,'^ 

**•  Steiy  widi  atteatioii  eiitjp.  gpnfc  moU  er%  sad  jwt  mft  i 
ofalBrve»  OB  tho  on  nkf  a  psrant  kb«,  a  dominant  tbongk 
nwglii  with  all  olfasr  idoM^  mnlates  lika  d»  bfeod  ia  dsa 

a9oiafc]FV  aaimataa  it  wilh  ifta  om  lifo^  and  ioipaba gmenk  ima , 

odl  tb0  otbar,  a  coiMtAiit  opposttbo  filled  to  ooonterManee  daft  domaMb* 
in^inflaaieeaDdio  leatoeean  e^piiEbrium;-— alawof  reaalM^kaevilaUb 
SM  eprhiringi  Now-a*>da7»  that  soeietj  lias  oittoan  aiBlk)p  fcr.  ila 
finndaitieiir  the  taarralliMia  begms  to  leemne  itt  rights.  Whea  dahaaad 
BoaM  eane  to  draan  oaly  oi  Inzory  and  debaachery^  atoicism  ftotUmmt 
iftaaaitendootiiiMa.    Pfetronjaa  and  Thraseaa  wage  f  owtaaniw  aiiaj i!*t 

An  ingeaiena  and  iastraottYe  ooeapanMttof  the  livaa  and  wMag^^Am 
ItaEaa  Folei^o  {BUrBn.  Coetak,  am.  1491--1544),  iJiaFrawfa  Bdbtlaifl, 
and  oar  Eag&h  Skehoa,  saggeats  the  xeieelMo,  that  ^' iarhialarir^  as  i^ 
case  oi  litenij  stodiea^  synebramam  aloae  ean  sobstitate  light  Ibrdarlmesa^ 
diiecaoBfMu»tii«  anatomy  ol  naliottal  Hlerataraa  dinipatea  aU  ofa 
What  appeared  iselated,  aaexpeeted,  and  withoat  aaaigBBye  oai 
henoaiea  natural^  naeaoaoMry,  and  geaetaL  No  longer  haTO  wato  do  i 
phenoaaeaa  withoat  ankeeedeats  sad  witlioiit  coffilativca,  hfA  wA  abed^. 
a£  fitata  wfaidi  harmoaiae  ia  one  gieat  aystena  aad  eaplain  its  aatant  aaia 
its  tandaBey.''t 

^'  I  am  unfortunate  enough,"  says  M.  Chaeles,  on  oeeasioia  of  tha  death 
of  C&knranao  de'  Medicis^  ''not  to  sea  tha  least  proof  of  Tirtae  er  genios 
ia  the  esteeai)  the  tears^  the  affeotioa,  the  legrets  of  aseii.  Nero  was  aa 
mmit  depkwed  aa  Maaeas  Anrelius.  Cartouche  waa  deeply  bewailed  by 
Ua  ha^ands.  The  brigaads  of  the  Grand  Dmbk  (G.  de'  Mediai«) 
laMntod  the  Grand  Diabk.^ 

Again:  **  Reatored  aaewaiehe  have  always  in  histQiy  a  fries  and  ecpa^ 
^fosal  look,  whatever  may  be  theb  spirit  and  address.  A  lesloratioa  is 
generally  brought  oat  by  fittle  exeept  the  entfansiaam  of  Tory  weariainsj 
and  repentance  for  having  purchased  a  trifling  advantage  at  a  serious  loss. 
Can  anything  be  nKNre  sad  than  the  aedamation  of  a  people  addf  caring'  its 
prince :  *  Take  me  again  ;  I  aaa  tired  of  govening^  ssyaslf ;  thia  tead^ 
of  yours  knocks  me  up'?**!! 

Hemaricing  that  posterity  baa  overiooked  the  erasltiee  of  Ai^foatas, 


aacanae  Virgil  has  given  mm  a  plaee  among  the  etara,  and  tfmt  tha 
fraiWaa  of  Loda  XIV.  have  been  dignified  by  the  vecees  of  Botkaay^ 
and  the  £oUiea  of  Fiaaris  I.  traasfomed  to  ovr  eye  by  Margamt  aad 
Maiot^-— and  die  eriaaes  of  the  Medieis  forgotten  in  the  ^oges  shoaatad 
OB  thaas  by  Bembey  Pulri,  IV)litia%  and  their  fettows, — M.  GfaaaUa 
^oalMphises  principalities  and  powers :  ^^  Beware  of  erobfottia^  yanr-^ 
selves  with  the  masters  of  the  pen  and  the  pearil,  O  ye  who  govern  tha 
varid;  your  smeeess  may  depend  upon  yonrs^ves,  or  apen  cireumatapaso ; 
year  leaown  depends  upon  them  alone.*1F 

•  Be  I'Histoire  d' Angleterre.    §  Y. 

iDfaoMs  Hitteriques  de  ShakipeaM.  )  IMd.  }  V* 

L'Ardlin^  aa  Vie  et  aes  <£avTes.    4IV. 
'<LeComtede  Shaftesbury.**    fill 
De  I'HiBtoire  d'Angleterre  et  de  quelques  Hlstorieaa  Aas^Ulii    flBL 
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You  could  see  ai  a  fiist  glance  thai  it  waa  only  a  tenpononr.  1m4* 
cbamber— a  drawiag^iooiB  ooBTertediato  ooa,  ta  aec?e  tona  ipeelal  ooea* 
sioD.  Its  carpet  was  of  superior  richnsasy  foe  Fiaooe ;  ita  diain  and  aafi^ 
handsomely  carved,  ware  covered  with  emhossad  purple  v^et;  ita  inadow- 
curtaioSy  of  white  flowesed  mualiD,  wese  aurmouBtecl  by  parple  velvet  and 
glittering  yellow  Gonuces;  and  fine'  paintings  adorned  the  waUs.  Iha 
bed  alone  seemed  out  of  place.  It  waa  of  plain  .mah(^0aafv»  a.FrmKhbadt 
without  cartainsy  and  waa  planed  in  diooomer  which  made  the  anglei  be- 
tween the  two  doors^  one  of  which  opened  on  the  corridor^  the  ouef  tm 
the.  adjoining  rooni»  a  lai^,  magn&cent  drnwing^rooa^  fiimished  en 
9uite  with  the  one  iu  which  the  bed  was* 

.  On  a  couch,  drawn  helbcethe  fire,  lay  a  young  |^rl,  once  of  greai 
beauty,  but  now  fallen  away,  white,  and  wasted.  She  panted  for  bMaih 
as  she  lay,  and  was  evidently  very  near  the  gravei.  You  need  not  batold 
— for  yon  have  met  her  before — that  it  was  Adeline  de  Caatelh  Her 
dark  lm> wn  eyes^  still  retaining  the  sweet,  mournful  axpiesaion  which  had 
ever  characterised  them,  were  fixed  on  the  fire  wilh  aneanest»  uaobang^ 
ing  gaie,  proving  her  to  be  deep  in  thought.  The  siok-nurse  sat  near 
the  SQ&,  and  Louise,  the  lady's  maid,  was  busying  hanel^  alteiing  the 
position  of  the  pillowa  of  the  bed. 

<'  What's  gone  with  the  other  pillow  ?"  she  called  out. 

'^li's  un&T  madenunBeUe,"  replied  the  nurse.  ^'You  can't  have  it 
till  she's  moved  into  bed." 

*'  1  think  I  will  go  now,  nurse,"  interrupted  Adeline^     '*I  am  tiied» 
and  you  have  heaped  so  many  thuigs  upon  me  that  I  fiseL  smothered* 
The  fire  is  very  fierce." 
.    '^  Shall  I  move  the  so£a  further  away,  mademoiaalle  ?" 

*'  No," replied  Adeline,  "get  me  into  bed.    It  is  near  sesren.'' 

Tha  nurse  called  Louise  to  assist  her,  and  whilst  they  were  reosonM^ 
her  sitting'up  clothes,  Adeline  suddenly  fell  back,  af^pasently  without  lift 
or  motion. 

"  She  has  fainted,"  screamed  Louise. 

"  She  is  taken  for  death,"  whispered  the  nurae* 

Lowae  flew  into  a  fit  of  anger  and  tean,  abusing  the  nnrse  fior  her 
hard-hearted  ideas.    But  the  nune  was  right. 

.  '^  You  had  better,  summon  the  family.  Mademoiselle  Lenise,''  penisfesd 
the  nnrse,  *^  and  let  thedoctoca  be  sent  ta  Though  they  can  da  nothiBig 
for  her,  poor  young  lady." 

"  She  has  not  fiantecC"  wlusnered  Louise.    '^ She  iaconaeions." 

*^  No^  no^  it  is  no  fainting-nl/'  waa  the  brief  anawer.  '^  I  have  seen 
more  of  these  thmgs  than  you  have.     She  will  rally  a  little,  I  dare  jay." 

No  one  went  to  bed  that  night  at  Signor  de  CSastella's  :-it  waa  a  general 
scene  of  weeping,  suspense,  and  agitation.  All  the  funily  gatfaeicd  at 
intervale  in  i^Bibawing-roomf  and  Mary  Carr  says  that,  to  thtf  heuiv  ^ 
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yvnA  remembrance  strikes  upon  her  heart  with  a  ohilL  The  huahed 
silence  reigning  in  the  room  ;  the  teacups  and  saucers  on  the  table^  used, 
and  waiting  to  be  used  again,  for  tea  was  made  three  or  four  times 
throughout  the  night ;  the  shaded  light  of  the  two  wax  tapers ;  the 
stony,  rigid  look  of  M.  de  Castella  ;  the  violent  emotion  of  his  wife ; 
the  nalf-ope^ed  door,  leading  into  AdeUne's  room ;  the  dim  form  of  the 
nurse,  or  of  Louise,  passing  and  repassing  it,  as  Ihey  moved  noiselessly 
about  the  chamber ;  with — worst  remembrance  of  all ! — the  low  moans 
and  laboured  breathing  of  her  they  were  attending,  which  came  distinctly 
to  the  ear  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Adeline  asked  to  see  her  father.  He  remained 
with  her  about  twenty  minutes,  shut  up  with  her  alone.  What  passed  at 
the  interview  none  could  tell.  Did  she  ask  forgiveness  for  the  rebellion 
she  had  unintentionally  been  guilty  of,  in  loving  one  whom,  perhaps,  she 
ought  not  to  have  loved  ?  Or  did  he  implore  pardon  of  her,  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  condemning  her  to  misery  ?  None  will  ever  know. 
When  Signer  de  Castella  lef^  the  chamber,  he  passed  along  the  corridor, 
on  his  way  to  his  cabinet,  with  his  usual  measured,  stately  step,  but  there 
were  traces  of  emotion  on  his  face— they  saw  it  as  he  strode  by  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  Mary  Carr  opened  the  door  between  the  two  rooms, 
and  went  in,  knowing  that  Adeline  was  alone,  and  she  gathered  a  little 
of  the  interview.  Adeline  was  sobbing  wildly.  She  had  heard  the  last 
words  of  impasnoned  tenderness  from  her  much-loved  father — ^always 
deeply  loved  by  her ;  tenderness  that  he  would  never  have  given  vent  to 
in  tne  presence  of  a  third  person,  or  under  any  circumstances  of  less  ex- 
citement :  but  when  these  outwardly-cold  natures  are  aroused,  whether  for 
anger  or  for  tenderness,  their  emotion  is  as  that  of  the  rushing  whirlwind. 
Adeline  had  clung  round  him  with  the  feeble  remnant  of  her  strength, 
whispering  how  very  dear  he  had  always  been  to  her,  dearer  far  than  he 
had  ever  suspected :  the  tears  streamed  ^m  her  eyes  as  she  said  that  the 
only  regret  she  now  had,  in  leaving  life,  was  that  she  must  part  fix>m  him 
and  her  dear  mother.  And  that  parting  was  dose  at  hand — never  to  be 
broken  till  the  great  Judgment  Day. 

About  ten  oQock  the  same  morning,  Dr.  H was  sitting  by  the 

bedside  (old  Dr.  H ,  not  the  young  man  who  had  mostiy  attended 

her),  when  Adeline  suddenly  asked  him  how  long  she  was  likely  to  live. 
Her  father  was  standing  by,  and  Madame  de  Castella,  whose  strength 
was  completely  subdued  by  grief,  was  kneeling  down,  her  head  resting 
on  the  bed. 

The  doctor  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  he  answered  cheeringly. 

^'  Do  not  deceive  me,''  said  Adeline ;  '^  you  have  seen  me  to  be  quite 
^^econdled  to  the  approach  of  death :  how  can  I  wish  life  prolonged,  in 
ibis  state  of  weakness  and  pain  ?  Shall  I  live  till  evening  ? — ^till  to- 
morrow morning?  Longer  than  that  I  should  think  to  be  impossible." 

*'  All  things  are  possible  with  God,"  replied  the  surgeon. 

'<  I  know  tiiey  are,"  she  murmured.  ''  But  He  has  not  reduced  me 
to  this  extremity,  to  restore  me  again.    Ptay  tell  me — ^is  this  my  last  daj 

«It^it ''    He  hesitated. 

"  It  is,  you  would  say." 
^  *^  It  may  be,  I  was  about  to  answer.    But  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear 
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chiU»  I  cannot  apeak  with  .certainty.  At  these  times,  we  are  often 
deceived  in  oar  opinion  :  the  closing  strength  is  so  vacillating/' 

**  It  is  of  little  moment,  after  all,''  she  nghied*  **  It  can  he  but  a 
qnestion  of  a  few  hours.  I  tmst  I  shall  retain  my  consciousness  to 
the  last" 

The  day  grew  later.  The  nurse,  for  the  twentieth  time,  was  arranging 
the  uneasy  pillows,  when  Suaanne  went  in,  to  tell  her  to  go  to  dinner, 
taking  herself  the  nurse's  place,  as  she  in  general  did,  during  her 
absence.  Adeline,  though  comparatively  free  from  pain,  was  restless  to 
an  extreme  degree,  as  many  persons  are,  in  dying.  When  not  dozing, 
and  that  was  rare^  she  was  never  still  for  two  minutes  together,  and  the 
pillows  and  bedclothes  were  continually  misplaced.  Scarcely  had  the 
nurse  left  the  room,  when  Miss  Carr  had  to  lean  over  her  to  put  them 
straight. 

**  Who  is  that  ?"  inquired  AdeUne,  in  her  hollow  voice,  her  face  being 
turned  to  the  wall.  She  detected,  probably,  the  difference  of  touch,  for 
in  this  the  sick  are  very  quick. 

**  It  is  I — Mary.     IV  urse  is  gone  down  to  her  dinner." 

She  took  Miss  Carres  hand,  and  held  it  for  some  time  in  silence.  '^  I 
have  been  wanting — all  day — ^to  speak  to  you — Mary — but  I — have 
waited."     She  could  say  now  but  few  words  consecutively. 

"  What  is  it  you  would  say,  dearest  Adeline?" 

"  Who  is  in  the  room  ?" 

**  Susanne.     No  one  else." 

*<  Tell  her  to  go.     I  want  you  alone." 

'*  She  does  not  understand  our  language." 

''  Alone,  alone,"  repeated  Adeline.     "  Susanne." 

The  lady's  maid  heard  the  call,  and  went  to  the  bedside. 

"  Help  me  to  turn  round,  Susanne.     I  have  not  strength." 

With  some  difficulty  they  turned  her,  for  they  were  not  so  handy  at 
it  as  the  nurse.  Adeline  then  lay  looking  at  them,  as  she  panted  for 
breath.  Susanne  wiped  the  cold  dew  from  her  pale  forehead,  and  some 
tears  finom  her  own  face. 

''  Leave  us  alone,  Susanne,"  she  uttered.  ^*  I  have  something  to  say 
to  Mademoiselle  Mary." 

"  Stay  in  the  next  room,  within  call,  Susanne,"  whispered  Miss  Carr 
to  the  servant.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  dearly  as  Maiy  Carr  loved 
Adeline,  she  experienced  an  indescribable  awe  at  being  left  alone  with 
her.  She  did  not  stay  to  analyse  the  sensation,  but  it  must  have  had 
its  rise  in  that  nameless  terror  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  young,  attaches 
itself  to  the  presence  of  the  dead  and  dying. 

*'  I  am  about  to  entrust  you  with  a  commission,  Mary,"  she  panted. 
«'  You  will  faithfully  execute  it?" 

«  Faithfully  and  truly." 

"It  is  to  Aim." 

"Mr.  St  John?" 

And,  stretching  ont  her  white  and  wasted  hand,  she  pointed  to  her 
writine-desk,  which  stood  on  one  of  the  inlaid  tables,  telling  Mary  where 
to  find  the  key.  "  There  is  a  secret  spring  in  the  desk,  on  the  right, 
as  yoa put  in  your  hand,"  she  continued ;  "press  it" 

With  some  awkwaidness,  Mary  Carr  did  as  she  was  desired,  and 
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nJoe,  a  fiMT  diM  Amiw^  aodl  flooM  l«ttef%  dM  ed^  oHiek  *ifor& 

^^Tfapw  tfaeJtoweri m  Ae fee,**  mmammnBi  hMiimt^,  ''mdpatill  the 
vBifeiA  a  pwoely  and  aed  k  upb** 

<'  How  the  notes  are  worn,  Adeline !"  exclaimed  Mary.  "  One  wovld 
dunk  then  tarentr  7«M  old.'' 

^*Ye$,**AetMt  '' till  I  took  to  jb  j  fad  I  canM  them  Aere,^  tirad»- 
ii«  her  bamai.    ""^  Hhj  are  kb  lettexs.'' 

''Tm  doaoiiirith  toread  tlien  agiin, kefam  I eaeloee iihem f  was 
Mue  Canr'a  fiotfl  qneetkiiL 

Adeline  auide  a  imtmu  of  dlweiit*  ^  It  is  seme  weeks  moe  1  read 
them,''  ahe  kaaatked.  **  I  hare  not,  of  Jate,  dared  to  eafl  «p  the  feriinge 
ihey  would  exoite:  it  is  fitting  that  gnNrermatlBn'BhoridoooDpj  me.  I 
have  endeayonred  latterly  not  to  think  of  these  worldly  tluDgs^  not  to 
think  d  Amm,  and  I  ^onao^  always  eontrol  -my  thoughts.  It  may  be 
wmag — weam  ta«ght  it  is-^so  to  loye  a  feligw  creature  as  I  hare  lof«d 
him ;  that  such  love  is  due  only  Above.  Tet  I  have  asked  myself  some- 
times where  sudi  wrong  or  error  Iies»  and  hew  Avoid  it?  We  did  not 
place  in  oar  hesrts  this  stnmge  power  so  to  love.  Othen,  periisps,  may 
have  Ami  dGoeUogs  mere  onder  oomsMuid,  bat  I  know  that  I  have 
struggled  agunst  laine  in  vain.  Day  and  night,  sleepiBg  and  waking,  has 
he  been  present  to  me,  ffllisig  up  my  heart  to  the  eaclusioa  of  ail  disc.  I 
could  not  help  this,  or  lessen  it :  I  tried,  but  ih»  power  to  do  so  h^  not 
with  me.  Since  he  left,  I  would,  at  times,  have  givea  much  to  forget  it 
all,  to  forget  my  misery,  to  foigst  him:  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
forget  myself  and  my  own  eaastsBoe.  May  I  be  fargiven  tins  sin,  tod 
all  else." 

''You  will  aot  kek  agmn  at  «ks letters,  ikmr*  vsMnned  Miss  Garr, 
who  had  liotonad  paiofnUy  to  her  impsdod  speeoh. 

"  No ;  that^  .at  least,  is  in  my  power  to-avod:  xnd  I  am  nesr  death." 

Miss  Carr  speedily  made  no  the  packet,  and  was  about  to  seal  it. 

''  Not  that  seal,''  ssid  Adelme.  «'  Take  my  own  ;  the  small  one,  tliat 
has  my  initials  on  it.     Mary,  do  you  think  I  coidd  direct  it  ?" 

'<  Vou  dtreot  it  1"  ^ckimed  Miss  Cair,  m  sorprae.    ''  I  don't  see  how.'' 

**  If  you  could  raise  me  up — and  hold  me — ^it  woaid  not  take  mor6 
than  a  minute.     I  want  to  wiiifte  the  direetion  myseli'' 

''LetmeealiSMame.'' 

**  No,  no,  I  willhave  no  one  eke  hsre.  Put  Ike  ktter  he£ore  me  on  a 
book,  and  try  and  nase  me." 

It  was  aoooaplished  a£faer  some  trouble.  Marj  Oorr  was  nervous,  and 
feared,  besides,  that  the  raising  her  vp  might  do  some  injury :  but  she 
knew  not  how  to  resist  Adeline's  beseeching  looks.  She  supported  her  up 
in  bed,  and  held  her,  whilst  she  wrote  his  name,  ^Fndenek  St.  John.* 
No  ^<  Mr.,"  no  '*  Esquire ;"  and  written  in  a  trembUnr,  straggling  hand, 
bearine  not  any  resemblance  to  what  Adeline's  had  been,  in  health. 
Mary  laid  her  down  again. 

^' You  wiU  be  returning  to  Londoa  after  m^  death,"  die  panted.  ''He 
is  there.    Seek  an  interview  with  him,  sad  give  it  to  hsm  with  your  own 


^  I  will  do  so,"  answered  Mary  Cair;  '<  I  promise  it,  Adeline,  by  out 
abse  and  loBg  &ieaddup»    WlMitriiaUIaaytokimfKNnymi?" 
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''What  ring?"  exclaimed   Mary  Cair,    suiprisedy   even  at 

BflKt» into  curionty.     ''Tbeiing  you  wearu  De ia Chane's  eqgaffe- 

ftlHUg,"  she  ^OBitiniMd,  iodoQ^  down  at  ibe  plauiwclet  of  gold,  uat 
was  oaly  kopt  «&  Adelue'a  ffliagiatod  finger  by  tlM  smallor  giwrd,  mom 
to  pfotect  it« 

She  shook  her  iMadftebly.    <<  J7e  will  kaow." 

«'Wkat«lae,Adeliiier 

''  Tell  him  my  heart  was  fiuthfiil  to  him  onto  death,  as  it  ever  was  in 
lilb.    NoiUngMcoe." 

"  Why  did  yoa  not  write  to  Um?"  asked  Uaiy  Cacr— '<  a  last  lottec*' 

*<Ho  night  net  have  oaiod  to  reeave  it/'  she  answeved,  hollowly. 
"  There  is  another  now." 

The  do»  of  the  aftefMXw  oame  oo.  The  none  was  Atiag  in  her 
chair  on  one  side  the  fireplace,  Louise  see-sawed  herself  backwaids  and 
£arwasds  upoo  another ;  Mary  Cair  was  standing,  in  a  listless  attitude, 
before  the  fire,  her  elbow  lodging  on  the  mantelpieoe,  whilst  Rose  Dariing 
wsas'sittingan  akwstool,  half  asleep,  her  head  costing  against  Adeline's 
bed.  In  the  next  room  were  heard  low  muBmiirii^  of  ooBveiiation :  it 
was  M.  4ie  Castella  talking  with  one  «f  ihe  medioal  men.  Adeline,  just 
then,  was  qwet,  and  appeared  to  be  doring. 

^'  1  say,  la  guie"  began  Louise,  in  a  low  whiqier,  ^'  is  it  trae  that 
tnadfflnoiHelle  Mked  old  H  this  moniag  how  kog  she  should  live  ?" 

The  HUSO  nodded. 

'*Cikkn  enfiuitr  apostropUsed  LoMse,  through  her  tean.  '<And 
what  did  he  say?" 

"<  What  shoidd ho  sav?"  retorted  the  mine;  '<he does  not  know, 4y[iy 
noio  than  wo  do.    And  if  he  did,  it's  not  Ukely  ho  would  let  it  out." 

"What  do  yo«  think?" 

The  nurse  shook  her  head,  rose  horn  her  seat,  and  bent  orer  the  bed 
to  look  at  Adeline,  who  was  lying  with  her  &ee  tunied  away. 

"  She  sleeps,  I  think,  nurse,"  observed  Rose,  looking  up^  with  her 
own  eyes  halt  olosed. 

"  I  suppose  she  does,  mademoiBeUe.  I  oan't  rightlv  see  her  £sce ;  it  is 
hidden  by  the  dothes.  But  if  she  wese  not  asleep,  ahe  wouldn't  remain 
so  quiet." 

^*  I  heard  *  word  dropped  to-day,"  eried  Louise^  in  a  mysterious  rmce, 
as  ihe  nurse  rsaumed  her  ohair. 

"What  word?" 

But  there  Louise  stopped,  puned  up  hor  mouth,  and  dried  her  eyes, 
which,  for  the  last  fortw^ht  or  so»  had  been  generally  overflowing. 

^  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  sometluiig,"  said  the  nurse. 

^  I  don't  know,"  soliloquisttl  Loinse,  aloud.  "  It  fluyn't  be  trae,  jund 
I  am  sure,  if  it  should  turn  out  not  to  be^  Z  shouldn't  choose  to  say  aay- 
thiw  about  it.     So  I  had  better  hold  my  tongMS." 

Bfow  the  mast  efiectual  way  to  induce  Louise  rwi  to  hold  her  tongncb 
wias  to  exhibit  no  curiosity  as  to  anything  she  might  appear  dispeeed  to 
oaauMmioateu  The  anrse  knew  this,  and  fcr  that  nsason,  probably,  ssit 
silent.    Aftar  a  dbil^  Louise  bsigan4^gaia. 
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*'  Bat  it  oaa  do  no  htm  to  mentioa  it  amoDgst  ounelTes.  It  wu 
SoMDne  told  me,  and  of  coune  she  must  have  gathered  it  from  madame. 
She  Baid — ^you  are  sure  Mademoiselle  Adeline's  asleep?"  broke  off 
Louise. 

**  She's  asleep,  fast  enough,"  cried  the  nurse ;  -^'she  is  too  quiet  to  be 
awake."  And  Louise  resumed,  in  the  hushed,  peculiar  tone  she  had  been 
using:  it  sounded  awfutlj  mysterious^  taken  in  conjunction  with  her 
subject,  through  the  space  of  that  dying  room. 

*<  Susanne  winks  that  mademoiselle  will  be  exhibited." 

''  What?"  ejaculated  the  nurse,  aroused  from  her  appearance  of 
apathy. 

*^  Qu'elle  sera  expos^e  apr^  sa  mort"  (I  prefer  to  give  this  sentence 
in  the  language  in  which  the  conversation  was  carried  on.) 

**  What  in  the  world  do  jou  mean?"  demanded  Rose,  from  her  sleepy 
posture. 

**  That  Mademoiselle  Adeline  will  hold  a  reception  after  death,  made- 
moiselle." 

*^  Louise,  what  do  yon  mean  ?"  persisted  Rose,  rainng  her  head,  and 
opening  her  half-dosed  eyes  to  their  utmost  width. 

But  Mary  Carr  had  taken  in,  and  understood,  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words;  she  was  more  eenerally  acquainted  with  French  manners  and 
customs  than  Rose:  and  as  her  eye  caught  the  reflexion  of  her  own  face 
in  the  large  pier-glass,  she  saw  that  it  had  turned  of  a  ghastly  whiteness. 

**  You  don't  follow  this  fashion  in  your  country,  mademoiselle,  so  I 
have  learnt,"  whispered  the  nurse,  addressing  Rose.  "  Neither  is  it  kept 
up,  here,  as  it  usea  to  be.  We  scarcely  ever  meet  with  a  case  now.  But 
I  have  heard  my  mother  say — she  was  a  sage-femme,  mademoiselle,  as 
well  as  a  garde-malade — ^that  when  she  was  a  girl  there  was  scarcely  a 
young  gentlewoman  of  cood  family,  who  died  unmarried,  but  what  held 
her  reception  after  deatti.  And  in  my  time,  also,  I  have  seen  many 
splendid  exhibitions." 

"  Oh,  nurse,  nurse,"  shivered  Mary  Carr,  "  don't  talk  so." 

<<  What's  the  matter,  mademoiselle  ?"  asked  the  woman,  gazing  at  Miss 
Carr.     «  You  look  ill." 

*^  I  feel  sick,"  was  Mary  Carr's  faint  answer.  ''  I  cannot  help  it  I 
think  what  you  are  talking  of  is  horrible" 

'^  Do  explain  what  it  is  you  are  talking  of,"  interrupted  Rose,  im- 
patientiy,  all  her  drowsiness  gone.     <^  Nurse,  what  is  it  all?" 

^*  I  will  tell  you  one  instance,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  woman,  *^  and 
that  will  explain  the  rest  My  aunt  was  housekeeper  in  Madame  Marsac's 
family.  She  was  a  widow  with  three  children,  and  lived  in  a  gprand  old 
ch&teau  near  to  our  village.  The  eldest,  Mademoiselle  Marsac,  was 
married  to  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  heA  gone  away  with  him,  the 
Siunts  know  where,  but  a  long  way  off,  for  it  was  in  the  time  of  Napoleon^ 
and  we  were  at  war  with  half  Europe  then.  Young  Maisac,  the  only 
son,  was  a  captain  in  the  same  regiment;  he  was  also  away,  with  it;  and 
MademoiseUe  Emma  was  the  only  one  left  at  home,  and  madame  her 
mother  doted  on  her.  A  fine,  blooming  young  lady  she  was,  with  a 
colour  like  a  rose :  you  might  have  taken  a  lease  of  her  life.  But,  poor 
thing,  she  fell  suddenly  ill.  Some  said  she  had  taken  cold,  otben  thought 
ahe  bad  eaten  something  that  did  her  harm^  but  an  inward  inflammation 
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came  oo,  and  ahe  was  dead  in  a  week.  Madame  was  nearly  crazed,  and 
my  aunt  said  it  was  pitiful  to  hear  her  shrieks  the  night  after  the  death, 
and  her  prayers^  to  the  Good  Virgin  to  he  taken  with  her  child.  But 
madame  s  sister  came  to  the  ch&teau  with  the  early  light,  and  she  forth- 
with gave  orders  that  poor  Mademoiselle  Emma  should  be  exhibited." 

<<  Do  go  on,  nurse,"  pleaded  Rose,  whose  cheek  was  getting  as  white 
as  Maiy  Carr's,  the  woman  having  stopped,  in  thought. 

*'  I  was  but  a  little  child  then,  mademoiselle,  as  you  may  suppose,  for 
it  was  in  1812,  but  my  aunt  sent  for  me  up  to  the  chftteau,  to  assist. 
They  did  not  keep  many  servants ;  my*  aunt  had  only  one  under  her,- 
besiaes  the  old  gardener,  for  Madame  Marsac  was  not  nch ;  so  I  was  nut 
to  do  what  I  could.  My  faith  I  I  shall  never  forget  it :  it  was  the  first 
thing  of  the  sort  I  had  seen.  They  dressed  the  corpse  up  in  rich  white 
robes,  as  if  for  her  bridal,  with  flowers  and  jewels,  and  white  gloves  and 
white  satin  shoes.  And  then  she  was  placed  upright  at  die  end  of  the 
grand  salon,  and  all  the  neighbouring  people  for  miles  round,  all  the 
rich,  and  as  many  of  the  poor  as  could  get  admission,  came  to  visit  her. 
My  aunt  slipped  me  into  the  room,  and  1  was  there  for,  I  should  think, 
five  minutes.  It  had  the  strangest  effect !  That  dressed-up  dead  thing, 
at  one  end,  and  the  live  people,  all  dressed  up  in  their  best  too,  and 
mostly  looking  white  and  awestruck,  coming  in  at  the  other.  There 
was  a  long  table  going  down  the  room,  and  they  walked  once  round  it, 
looking  at  her  as  they  passed,  and  going  out  in  silence.  I  don't  think  it 
was  the  thing,  mademoiselle^  for  that  aunt  of  mine  to  send  a  timid  young 
child,  as  I  was  then,  to  .see  such  a  sight f  but  she  was  always  indulgent 
to  me,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  treat.  I  could  scarcely  keep  down  my 
terror  whilst  I  stayed  in  the  room,  and  I  am  sure  I  must  have  looked  as 
white  and  shocking  as  Mam'selle  Mary  does,  just  now.  I  did  not  dare 
to  go  about  in  the  dark  for  long  afterwards,  and  I  could  not  overget  the 
feeling  for  years.  Though  I  have  seen  many  such  a  sight  since,  none 
have  stayed  upon  my  memory  as  that  first  did.  I  did  not  seem  to  see: 
much,  at  the  time,  either:  I  never  looked,  but  once,  to  to  that  part  of 
the  room  where  the  bridal  robes  were." 

'^  But  why  dress  them  in  bridal  robes  ?"  questioned  Rose,  breathlessly. 

*'  As  a  symbol  that  they  are  'going  to  be  the  bride  of  Heaven.  At 
least,  that  is  the  interpretation  I  have  always  put  upon  it,  mademoiselle," 
answered  the  woman. 

"  The  first  one  /ever  saw,"  interposed  Louise,  jealous  that  the  nurse 
should  have  all  the  talking,  <<  was  a  young  priest  who  died  at  Guines. 
Stay — I  don't  think  he  was  quite  a  pnest»  but  would  have  been  if  he  had 
lived.  His  name  was  Theodore  Borne.  He  died  of  an  accident  to  his 
hand,  and  they  made  him  hold  a  reception  after  death.  I  have  never 
seen  but  two  beside  him.  One  was  the  sister  of  the  Count  Flessit,  a 
lady  about  forty,  but  she  had  never  been-  married ;  and  the  other  was  a 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  couple  who  kept  a  general  furnishing  shop, 
hired  out,  and  sold  furniture,  and  that ;  aihd  a  mint  of  money  they  had 
made.  Wasn't  she  dressed  out,  that  girl !  She  was  an  only  child,  poot^ 
thing,  and  they  spared  no  money  on  her  reception.  Her  veil  was  real 
Brussels ;  and  her  dress  was  half  covered  with  Brussels  lace,  and  littl* 
sprigs  of  orange-blossoms,  and  bows  of*  white  satin  ribbon.  Susanne 
never  met  with  the  custom  till  she  came  to  these  parts :  she  says  they 
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oOTerfaHod  of  it,  wlMndneonesfieoBiijaii  beyond  Ban^    llatTheo- 
doioB«mo        "* 

At  tins  mameat,  AUSob  utimL  hovMB  toiigat  itoppod  ai  imi  as 
if  H  had  been  shoi  duoi^  and  the  none  made  a  qwt  nak  to  ib»  side 
of  the  bed.    She  iraa  awake^  and  waalad  her  mouth  moMtened^ 

A»  the  none  yms  putting  down  the  tea  and  the  teaapoon,  Dr,  H— , 
who  had  been  tattdng  in  die  other  room,  caaie  in  to  look  at  AdeBse 
befoxe  he  quitted  the  hoow.  She  was  qnite  •ennfale,  and  aaid  ahe  felt 
more  eaay.  In  the  bostle  of  his  leaving,  the  nvse  going  out  ta  attend 
him  to  the  staircaaa^  Adeline  pot  out  her  hand  and  to«&d  Maiy  Cferr, 
who  was  now  standing  by  the  hed.  Her  roioe  was  iraj  fiiant,  ana  Tbry 
had  to  lean  doae^  to  hear  what  she  said. 

«<I-^wa8  not  asleep-^6Q  Lonise  snd— Hot  I  heard  it  Maij! 
do  not  let  it  be  done." 

ADss  Carr  felt  mneh  distroiaBd.     She  knew  not  what  to  smr. 

**  I-*-I  am  sure  nothing  wifl  be  done  that  yon  do  not  wisn,  Adeline, " 
she  stammered.     **  I  think  it  most  haye  been  a  mismidiension  on  the  * 
partoflmise.    Shall  I  speak  to  Madame  de  Castdkr 

^Noi  now.  When  I  am  dead— you  will  see  if  they  are  msiking  pre- 
pamtioaB — speak  to  mamma  dieo.^ 

^  Do  not  let  this  distreai  yon,  Adelme^*'  proceeded  Mary,  widung 
Louise  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  before  she  had  introdnoed  so 
nnfittin^  a  snbject  in  Adefine's  hearing*  ^Bdy  open  i^  eveiy  wish  of 
joors  wdl  be  sactedly  respeetsd." 

''It  does  not  distress  me;,"  was  thefteUe  reply.  '<  Bat  I  wonid  rather 
be  left  in  peaoe,  afWr  deadi.'* 

Madame  de  Castella  had  been  conteyed  to  her  bed-diamber  an  hour  or 
two  preTioosly,  for  her  hysterical  grief  dEstuzbed  Adeline^  and  Agnes  de 
Beaufoy  remained  with  ner  sistsr,  endeavonrinff,  by  persoasions  and  re^ 
mottstranoes,  to  keep  her  there.  Old  Madame  de  Maufor  was  expeeted, 
and  a  little  befoie  fire,  M.  de  Castella  went  to  the  rauway  statwn  to 
receire  her.  During  hie  abecnce,  Rose  and  Mary  were  in  the  dnwing- 
room,  when  the  old  servant,  Silva,  came  in  with  a  letter  on  a  salver. 

*^  Poor  qui?''  demanded  Mary. 

**  Poor  Mademoiselle  Boas  Darling,''  re^onded  Ae  M  man. 

Boee,  who  was  sitting  befoie  the  fire,  with  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
took  the  letter,  without  tuming  her  head  to  look  ai  it,  and  Arew  it  on 
the  table. 

''That  worrying  Mary  Anne!  There's  no  end  to  her  letters:  and 
they  are  nothing  tait  proey  lectnres  of  admonition.  If  they  think  I  am 
going  to  answer  all  she  chooses  to  write,  they'll  find  their  nustake.  LP 
mamma  made  it  a  condition  for  a  donbk  allowance  for  me,  I  wouldn't 
doU." 

^*It  is  not  your  sistei^s  handwriting,''  observed  Mary  Carr,  when  Rose 
had  conduded  her  tirade. 

fiose  condescended  languidly  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  the  episde. 
''Why,  I  do  believe  it  is  m>m Frank r  she  exolsuned,  snatchmg  it  o«t  of 
Mary^  hand.  '''What  can  he  have  to  write  aboot?  Periiaps  gfand- 
mamma's  dead,  and  has  left  ns  all  a  fortune !    But  it's  a  red  seaL" 

And,  breaking  the  red  seal,  she  skimmed  hastily  over  it 

"QoodHeavensI  hewsingdar!    Ibuy!  Maiy!" 
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Ifitf  Cfltr  lodted  ai  hn  in  woador.  Her  eoontenanbe,  whioh  had 
been  pale  all  day  with  anzietj  and  the  previous  night's  watching^  ww 
now  glowing  with  colour  and  excitement. 

^'  He  18  coming  to  Boulogne  f  How  pisfling  strange !  Mary^  eaa  it 
be  some  unknown  sympathy  that  attracts  him  mther  at  this  honr  ?" 

"Your  brother?* 

''  He !  Do  you  think  his  coming  here  could  put  me  oat  l&e  this  ? 
Whan  an  innocent  yoa  are,  Mary  Can:  I    It  is  Mr.  St  John.    Doliifteii. 

*'  *  Mt  BXAit  BoflBy— -Our  dear  and  Tenerablegiaadmothery  whom  may 
all  good  aagds  preserve  l-^thongh  her  long  life  docs  keep  us  an  imrea* 
sooable  time  o«t  of  our  own— -entmsted  me  with  a  missbn  oonoeming 
you,  upon  my  coming  to  London  two  days  aga  She  had  made,  or  pwr- 
ohasedy  or  in  some  way  prepared  for  you,  a  splendid  article,  bot  whether 
it  is  intended  to  represent  a  purse  or  a  hag,  I  am  unable  to  say,  bttng, 
in  my  uninitiated  opinion,  too  large  for  we  one,  and  too  smau  for  the 
other.  A  magnificent  affiiir  it  is,  redolent  of  gold  and  silyer  beads  and 
siunii^  silks,  and  it  was  Imed  with  her  usual  Cfaiistmafl  present  to  you. 
Being  in  a  ^neroos  mood  myself,  I  slipped  in  another  hning,  knowing 
your  partiahty  for  feathers  and  laces,  and  every  other  sort  of  tmmpecy 
which  costs  numay.  This  cadeau^  duly  prepared  for  transportation,  and 
directed  for  you,  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Nino^  I  brooght  to  town,  and 
was  to  hate  handed  over  to  a  quondam  sdioolfeUow  of  yoon,  Miss 
Singleton,  who  was  retnmimg  to  Boulogne.  Now  you  have  fiequently 
honoured  mie  by  saying  I  have  a  head  that  con  retain  nothing,  and  in 
this  instance  certainly  3ie  bag  and  the  commission  slipped  dean  ont  of  it. 
In  packing  my  oarpet-bag  this  morning,  premtfatocy  to  starting  for 
Ireland,  £w  whidi  daleetable  spot  of  the  globe  I  am  bound,  what  should 
I  come  upon  but  this  unlucky  parcel.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  called 
a  Hansom,  and  galloped  it  to  Miss  Sineleton'li  address,  invoking  bless- 
ings on  my  forgetfiilaess  all  the  way«  l^o  go.  Miss  Singleton  add  tiie 
Axehdeaeon  htid  started  for  Boulogne.  I  was  walking  down  Brook- 
street,  on  my  retem,  wondering  what  I  should  do  with  the  money,  and 
who,  amongst  my  &ir  ftiends,  in  Ireland,  woiidd  come  in  for  the  bag; 
when  I  nearly  ran  over  Fred  St.  John,  or  he  over  me,  coming  out  of 
Mivart's. 

<<  <  <'  Why  where  have  you  been  bnxied  ?*  said  I. 

«<  <  <<  At  Castle- Wafer,  for  the  h»t  month.  And  I  am  off  to-morrow 
fior  Paris.     Any  oommands  ?^ 

<' ' ''  I  should  just  think  I  had)  if  your  route  lies  through  Boakgne." 
And  forthwith  I  delivered  to  him  the  unlucky  parcel  and  its  history. 

** '  So  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is.  Rose,  that  yon  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive your  bag  Mfe  and  sound.  Not  so  sure,  though,  as  to  the  day,  for 
St  John  is  proverbially  uaceriain  in  his  movements. 

'<  *I  hope  your  fnend  Mademoisdle  de  Castella's  health  is  improving. 
I  would  beg  my  remembrance  to  her,  but  have  no  doubt  I  halve  long 
«nce  gone  out  of  hers.     She  has  my  best  wishes  for  her  recovery. 
*^ '  Affectionately  yours,  dear  Rose, 


*'  Whiikt  news  fior  Adeline !    Get  out  of  ihe  way,  Mary  Carr.'^ 
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<<  Rofie/'  said  Miss  Carr,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  <' it  will  hot  do'to 
teU  her." 

'<  Not  tell  her  r  exclaimed  Rose. 

<<  She  is  resigned  and  quiet  now.  Let  her  die  in  peace.  News  of 
him  will  only  excite  and  disturb  her." 

"Don't  talk  to  me!  Let  me  go!"  for  Maiy  had  laid  hold  of  her 
dress  to  detain  her. 

"  Rose,  you  are  doing  very  wrong.  She  is  almost  in  the  last  agony. 
Earthly  hopes  and  interests  have  flitted  away." 

'^  You  don't  understand  these  things,"  rejoined  Rose,  with  a  curl  on 
her  lip — *'  how  should  you  ?  Has  she  not,  for  months,  been  yearning  to 
see  him — ^has  not  the  pain  of  his  cold  neglect,  his  silence,  his  absence, 
hastened  on  the  grave— and,  now  that  he  is  coming,  you  would  keep  it 
from  her  ?  Why  I  tell  you,  Mary  Carr,  it  will  soothe  her  heart  in 
lying." 

She  broke  from  Miss  Carr  impetuously,  and  went  into  the  bed-chamber.! 
Adeline  unclosed  her  eyes  at  her  approach.     What  Rose  said,  as  she 
leaned  over  her  and  whispered,  Mary  Carr  could  not  hear ;  but,  even  in 
that  last  hour,  it  brought  the  red  hectic  to  her  faded  cheek.   How  wildly 
and  eagerly  she  looked  up ! 

''But it  is  too  late,"  she  sighed,  in  a  troubled  whisper — ''it  is  too 
late :  I  shall  be  gone.     If  he  had  but  come  a  day  earlier  !** 

She  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  remained  silent.  The  next  words  she 
uttered,  some  time  afterwards,  were  to  Miss  Carr. 

"  Mary— you — ^that  which  Lomse  was  saying  to-day " 

"  Yes.     I  understand." 

"  If  mamma  wishes  it— do  not  prevent  it.  I — ^I — should  like  him  to 
see  me — ^the  wreck  I  am.  And  then  he  could  come — you  would  bring 
him." 

Rose  assented  eagerly,  before  Mary  Carr  could  speak. 

"  And,  otherwise — if  he  had  not  l>een  here — I  have  been  reflecting — 
that  it  would  answer  no  end  to  oppose  my  mother — what  can  it  matter  to 
me  then  ?  If  I — had  a  child — and  she  died — it  is  possible  I  might  wish 
the  same.     Don't  interfere.     But — ^j'ou  will  bring  him  .*" 

"  Dearest  Adeline,  yes,"  cried  Rose,  "  if  he  is  to  be  found.  I  promise 
it  to  you  solemnly." 

"  And  now— dear  fiiends  of  my  girlhood,  Rose !  Mary !"  she  breathed, 
holding  out  her  hands,  "  I  have  but  to  say  farewell.  All  things  are 
growing  dim  around  me.  You  know  not  how  grateful  I  have  been  for 
your  care  of  me.     You  will  think  of  me  sometimes  in  after  life." 

The  pause  that  ensued  was  only  broken  by  Rose's  sobs.  Mary  Cairns 
aching  grief  was  silent. 

"Remember — ^you  especially.  Rose — that  life — though  extended  to 
YOU  loneer  than  mine  has  been— will  not  last  for  ever — ^but — there  is  one 
beyond  it.  -  That  will.  Endeavour  to  inherit  it.  Will  you  not  kiss  me 
for  the  last  time  ?" 

Oh  what  aching  hearts  those  were  that  beat  against  the  coverlid,  as 
they  leaned  over  her ! 

"You— will— come — to  me — in  heaven." 

They  were  the  last  words  either  of  them  heard  her  utter. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Louise,  with  a  solemn  faoe^  foil  of  mighty 
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importance,  threw  the  corridor-door  wide  open,  and  whispered  something 
to  the  nurse.  The  latter  jumped  from  her  chair,  thrust  it  behind  her, 
and  dropped  down  upon  her  knees  where  she  stood. 

«  Wlmt  in  the  world  has  taken  her?''  ejaculated  Rose  to  Mary  Carr. 
"Don't  you  understand?"  was  Mary's  hurried  answer,  drawing. Rose 
after  her,  and  escaping  to  the  drawing-room. 

They  saw  it  through  the  open  door.  The  line  of  priests,  in  their  white 
robes,  coming  up  the  stairs ;  the  silver  crucifix  borne  before  them ;  the 
"BonDieu"  sacredly  covered  from  observation.  Louise  sunk  on  her 
knees  in  the  passage,  as  the  nurse  had  done  in  the  room,  and  they  swept 
past  her  with  solemn  step,  towards  Adeline's  chamber,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left.  They  had  come  to  bestow  absolution,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith— to  administer  to  her  the  Sacrament 
of  the  dying. 

Adeline  had  expressed  a  hope  that  she  should  retain  her  consciousness 
to  the  last,  and  she  did  so.  Tney  could  perceive  it  by  her  eyes,  though 
speech  had  left  her.  She  died  in  peace,  her  friends  and  relatives  gathered 
round  her  bed.  By  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night  all  was  over. 
'  How  am  I  to  describe  the  next  dt^  ?  I  cannot  tell.  Louise  was  quite 
right,  and  the  corpse  of  Adeline  de  Castella  was  to  hold  a  reception. 
The  following  day  afterwards  it  was  to  be  interred. 

It  was  whispered  in  the  house,  that  Signer  de  Castella  was  greatly 
averse  to  it,  but  yielded  the  point  to  his  broken-hearted  wife.  She  was 
French  all  over,  and  clung  to  French  customs.  It  was  a  negative  soothin? 
to  her  wild  grief  to  know  that  before  her  beautiful  and  idolised  child 
should  be  hidden  in  the  dark  grave,  the  world  would  look  upon- her,  once 
more^  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  dress  and  earthly  life. 
'  Before  mid-day,  a  messenger  from  Madame  de  Nino  came  to  see. Miss 
Darling.  '  It  was  Julie — of  Squire  Daw  memory.  She  bore  in  her. hand  a 
packet,  which  Rose  had  no  difiBculty  in  divining  to  be  the  one  her  brother 
wrote  about  >  And  she  also  whispered  a  demand  from  Madame  de  Nino, 
"  What  time  may  she  come  to  see  poor  Mademoiselle  Adeline  T*  The 
news  of  the  "  reception"  had  travelled  there,  it  seemed.  ' 

*^ It  begins  at  two  o'clock,"  was  Rose's  short  answer;  ''Madame  can 
come  at  any  time  between  that  and  five.  Julie,  who  brought  this  little 
parcel  to  Madame  de  Nino's  ?"  * 

"  A  tall,  handsome  Englishman,"  replied  Julie.  '^  It  was  I  who  an- 
swered the  gate.     He  asked  for  you,  mademoiselle ;  and  when  I  said  you 

were  not  with  us  now,  but  visiting  in  the  town,  he  left  it  with 

How  stupid  I  am !"  broke  off  the  girl ;  '<  I  forgot  to  give  you  this  card ; 
he  left  it  for  you,  mademoiselle." 

Rose  scarcely  glanced  at  the  card.  She  knew  beforehand  it  was 
Frederick  St  John's. 

'^  Did  he  say  where  he  was  stopping — ^at  what  hotel  ?** 
<'  He  said  nothing  else,  mudemoiselle.     But  just  left  the  parcel  and 
card  with  his  compliments.   It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  this  morning." 

*^  And  now  that  I  know  he  is  in  the  town,"  remarked  Rose  to  Maxr 
Carr,  after  Julie  was  gone,  ''  I  shall  go  out  and  try  to  find  him.  Will 
you  come  ?* 

^'  I  don't  much  like  going  to  hotels,  inquiring  after  gentlemen,"  hesi- 
tated M188  Carr. 
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"  We  nwt  do  1BSDJ  things  iimt  we  'doa't  Hke*  in  Aif  Hfe,* 
dUy  snewered  lUwe,  shnigg^ng  her  ehonhkn;     *'  Da  j<m  fetr  d»  hotels 
would  eat  you  ?'* 


"^No;  nor  Mr.  St.  John  either,''  was  Mnry's  sonMwfant  imteUe  re* 

A.    <'  Bat  it  is  not  ^te  the  Iftnir  for  us  to  do,  Bom." 

*'  I  promised  that  poor  girl  I  would  fetch  him  to  see  her,  if  these  were 
a  posaUntitT,  and  fetch  Urn  I  will,"  was  Rose's  inqmative  rejoinder. 
^  1 OD  need  not  oome ;  I  can  go  bj  myodf  as  wtdl  as  with  jon.'* 

*'No,''  said  Mary  Carr,  ^if  you  must  go,  I  shall  aeeompanj  you." 

**  Then  don't  make  words  about  it,*  snapped  Rose. 

The  pteparatioQs  were  complete,  or  nearly  so,  befos^  Aey  went  out  om 
ibeir  ssareh  of  Mr.  St.  John.  The  preparations!  The  kig«  salon,  the 
room  next  to  the  one  in  which  she  died,  was  laid  ont  lor  the  Tisiton,  a 
barrier  being  carried  down  the  middle.  The  door  between  the  two  rooms 
was  closed  and  fastened,  and  Adeline  was  piaeed  against  it^  upright, 
standing,  nearly  feeing  the  door  by  whieh  the  visitors  would  enter-^stnod- 
ing  as  if  waiting  to  reosive  them.  I  cannot  tdi  you  bow  they  fixed  aod 
supported  her;  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  dstails,  and  I  do  not  wisL 
Mary  Carr  looked  in,  once,  to  the  bed-chamber,  while  they  were  dressing* 
her:  the  nnrse  was  standing  belbre  the  vpright  oorpse,  snraorting  it 
against  her  shoulder,  her  own  head  tamed  asUe  front  i^  and  the  Iwis- 
dresser  sidbd  behiad,  dressing  its  luur.  It  was  isvaHfav  work,  ealKng 
fath  revolting  ideas,  sad  Mary  tamed  sick  as  she  palled  tSs  doer  hefei 
her  and  the  sight.  She  was  foroed  to  lean  snnaet  the  wall  ftri 
meaeents,  to  recover  from  the  fittntnese  that  haastolsn  esrer  bar. 

^  What  hotel  do  you  mean  to  try  r  she  ia^nred  of  Rose  as  they 
went  out 

«<IehaB  kythem  all  in  eoeeesskm  hot  what  FH  fiad  him,'' w«» the 
<<  We  will  go  to  the  Hotel  dai  Bains  fint:  he  is  prohaUj 


Rosey  when  they  reached  it,  walked  boldly  into  the  ywd. 
standing  tiiere,  with  a  napkin  on  his  arm. 


<<  Monsieur  de  Saint  John,"  began  Ros^  *^  est4l  dseswiJn  iei?" 

*^  What  did  you  please  to  say,  miss  ?*  retuiaed  the  man,  in  English, 
eindenlly  not  aaderstanding  her. 

^'Oh,"  said  Rose.  *«l8  a  gentleman  of  the  hmo  of  fit.  Jehu  tftoppiag^ 
hese?^ 

^  I  believe  he  is,  miss ;  I  will  inqoiTe,''  replied  the  waitei^  tnsinag^ 
towaids  the  <'  bureau."    Rose  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 

^  Mr.  St.  John  is  stopping  here,  ladies,"  said  the  man,  retunnag,  with 
a  key  in  his  hand.  '*  He  arrived  this  morning,  by  the  FoUcestoae  hoat^ 
and  he  leaves  to-night  for  Paris.     He  is  out  just  now." 

<<  Out !"  cried  Rose  impatiently,  not  expecting  this  frnstratisn  to  her 
wishes,  "  Where's  be  gone?" 

^Wl^,  ladies,  it'squiteimpossiUeforns  to  know  where  aB  oar  visitors 
go  to  in  ihe  day,"  remonstrated  Ihe  man.  **  Many  of  then  an  only  in 
at  oseal^tines." 

^  We  want  to  see  Mr.  St.  John  on  most  urgent  bueinees,"  parasted 
Rose — "  business  that  admits  of  no  delay.  If  you  oould  but  give  me  aa 
idea  where  to  find  him  ?" 

^  I  am  very  sony,  miss,  I  wish  I  could.     He  may  be  on  the  pier,  otf 
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1m  wutBf  be  gone  over  ta  Gap&nire,  or  lie  nuijr  have  mJIcad  «p  to  ihe 
eoIwMB— «11«  plaoes  Ytry  wide  •pert    If  you  would  like  to  goto  ok  room 
end  wait,  kdief,  I  have  bcooght  the  kmr.     It's  only  oo  the  fint  floor/' 
^ynmUs  to  be  done,  Mavy  Carr  T  aud  Bet%  atempiog  her  loot  is 


«« DoB't  aik  ■ae,''  rttnmed  Jbry ;  <"  do  af  70a  pfeafe.  It  is  your 
Piped  Hiooj  joot  miiie/' 

Bmo  hesitated,  looking  at  the  man,  tiien  at  the  key,  then  at  Maiy 
Cair.  Would  she  have  gone  to  hie  room  ?  There's  no  knowing,  for  at 
that  memeBt,  who  shoakTtnm  into  Uie  yard  with&lig^t,  qoick  tiu^  but 
Mr.  St.  Jc^  Umseli 

Hot  chaQged-*not  a  whit  changed.  The  laaaB  high,  amtocimtie  bear- 
ing ;  the  same  distinguished  beauty  of  form  and  &ce ;  the  same  attmc* 
titemamien,  possessing,  for  all,  so  irresieiiUe  a  fosoinatioik 

Rose,  in  a  somewhat  confused,  anything  but  an  explanatory,  greeting, 
said  she  had  come  to  request  his  aeeompanying  her  for  half  an  hour,  on 
tesisMSs  ef  iaapertanee ;  and  in  another  moment  they  were  all  walking 
dsrwn  the  stseet  tegetheis. 

'^  I  think  if  yon  had  oome  in  a  &w  minntes  later,  you  woold 


yeur  apartments,''  asid  Bose  to  him.  *^  At  least,  myseK 
Mary  Carr  was  shocked  at  the  bare  idea  of  our  going  into  the  hotel-yarl 
to ioqinre  for  yen:  I  suppose  she  would  have  run  anray  had  I  gone  to 
vnitin  yoar  room.^ 

He  kngM--^  old,  k>w,  niincal  fawgiL 

*<  If  yoA  have  any  interest  At  comt,  Mr.  St  John,  pedhaps  yon  eonld 
get  Maiy  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of  honour,"  went  en  Beie.  *^  She'd 
shine  in  that  Ime,  being  such  a  stickler  for  prudery  and  etiquette.  JEUi 
jeor  tcBgns^  Meiy :  yen  know  yon  am." 

*^  I  Aongfat  you  were  both  to  have  xetnmed  to  England  bcfone  this^** 
he  intetmated. 

'<  WedudlbethereiBafewdaye  now,"  answeted Sese.    '' Aseyon 


gos^g  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Parts  ?" 
<<  I  thrnk  not,  in  Aais,"  he  obasrv< 
before  I  get  ba^  to  London.    My  oU  veving  love  of  travel  has  eome 


<<  thooa^  it  may  be  eome 
revuMT  love  of  travel  has  < 


upon  me,  and  I  think  I  shall  gratify  it  A  friend  of  mine  leaves  Paris 
JHKt  week,  on  his  way  to  ezplMe  the  Holy  I^nd,  and  I  feel  indined  to 
neoomaany  mm." 

^'  Why,  you  may  be  away  a  year  or  two  at'that  inter   eflaiaaed 

BOSB. 

«"  And  probdbly  shall.  But  I  have  not  finally  made  up  my  annd.  If 
I  don^  go»  a  few  vreeks  will  see  ase  bade  in  £n^aad." 

*^  It  does  not  look  as  if  he  were  ujpon  the  point  of  maniage  with  Sarsh 
Bsaafldeic,"  thought  Bose  to  herselL  For  a  wondei^  she  ^  not  make 
itniiuustiun  to  him. 


But  not  a  word  of  inqwiy  from  ham  after  Adeline!  And  yet,  a  few  months 
lafore,  they  had  been  on  the  nearest  and  dearest  terms,  bnt  >  few  hours 
removed  from  the  closest  tie  that  can  exist  in  this  vrorld— that  of  man  and 
vrife.  Oh,  the  ehsDffee  diet  take  plaoe  in  this  transitory  vrorid  of  oorsl 
Me  was  dead,  sleeping  well  after  life's  fitful  fever,  and  he  was  walking 
thers^  in  aU  the  pomp  and  pride  ofexistenoe^  haughtily  incB£Feeent^  never 
:  eo  for  as  to  adc  whether  she  was  msnied  to  aaodier,  or  whether 
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And  so  they  reached  ike  reudence  of  Signor  de  Castella,  and  entei«d 
the  court-yard,  St  Joha  unoonsdous  where  he  was  going.  It  must  be 
remembered  he  had  never  gone  to  the  house  but  once,  and  then  it  was 
at  night,  and  in  Sir  Sandy  Maxwell's  carriage.  The  hall-door  was  placed 
wide  open.  Silva  stood  on  one  side  of  it,  bareheaded,  anotber  servant 
opposite  to  him,  and  as  the  various  visitors  passed  between  them,  ihey 
bowed  to  each  group  in  silence.  It  was  the  manner  of  receiving  them. 
Mr.  St.  John,  talking  with  Rose,  advanced  dose  to  the  door,  but  then  he 
caught  sight  of  Silva,  and  drew  badk.  The  old  man  looked  at  him  with 
a  pleasant  look :  St.  John  had  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  Castella 
servants,  and  just  then  Mary  Carr  left  them,  and  ran  up-stairs. 

<'  Why  have  you  brought  me  here  ?"  demanded  Mr.  St  John  of  Rose. 
"  This  is  Signor  de  Castella's !" 

<'I  have  not  brought  you  without  a  motive,  Mr.  St.  John.  Pray 
come  in  with  me." 

<^  You  must  excuse  me,"  he  said,  very  coldly. 

^<  I  cannot,"  answered  Rose.  "  Do  you  think  I  should  go  dancing 
after  you  to  all  the  hotels  in  the  town — as  I  should  have  done  had  I  not 
found  you — shocking  Mary  Carr  and  the  waiters  out  of  their  notions 
of  propriety,  without  an  urgent  motive?  Come  along :  we  are  obstruct- 
ing the  entrance." 

'  Mr.  St.  John  indeed  saw  that  a  group  of  several  ladies  were  gathered 
dose  behind  him,  waiting  to  go  in.  He  stepped  inside  the  hall — ^he  had 
no  other  alternative — and  so  allowed  them  to  pass.  They  moved  noise- 
lessly towards  the  broad  staircase  ;  but  he  drew  aside  with  Rose. 

"  Rose,  this  is  beyond  a  joke,'*  he  said.  ''Why  £d  you  bring  me 
here  ?     I  will  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  Indeed,"  she  murmured,  clasping  her  hands  in  agitation,  and  laying 
them  on  his  arm,  in  her  fear  lest,  after  all,  he  should  escape  her,  '^  this 
is  no  joke.  Do  you  suppose  Mary  Carr  would  lend  herself  to  one ;  and 
she  came  with  me.     Pray  come  up-stairs  with  me,  Mr.  St.  John." 

'^  You  forget,"  he  b^an,  in  answer  more  to  her  evident  exdtement 
than  to  her  words,  <<that — ^putting  aside  any  objection  I  may  experience 
— ^my  presence  here  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  family." 

"  You  will  not  see  them,"  she  replied.     ''  I  affirm  it" 
'    **  Who  are  all  these  people  going  up  the  stairs  P*  he  said,  looking  on, 
in  amaaement,  as  more  groups  were  silently  bowed  in  by  Silva.     *'  It 
seems  like  a  reception-day." 

''It  is  one,"  said  Rose;  "nevertheless,  the  family  do  not  hdd  it. 
There  comes  Madame  de  Nino !  she  is  directing  those  strict  eyes  of  hers 
towards  us,  and  I  shall  catch  it,  for  standing  whispering  with  you.  Do 
come,  Mr.  St  John." 

"  I  cannot  understand  all  this,  Rose.  These  visitors  flocking  to  the 
house,  while,  you  say,  the  family  are  not  visible.  Why  do  th^  come 
then  ?     Why  do  you  insist  so  earnestly  on  taking  me  ?" 

"  There's — there's — a  show  up-stairs  to-day,"  stammered  Rose.  "  That 
b  why  they  come.     And  I  want  you  to  see  it" 

"A  flower-show ?"  said  Mr.  St  John,  somewhat  mockingly. 

"  A  faded  one,"  murmured  Rose,  as  she  took  his  hand,  and  drew  him 
towards  the  staircase.     His  manner  was  hesitating,  his  step  rductant. 
'    At  the  head  of  the  stairs  they  met  Mary  Carr.     She  placed  in  his 
hand  a  small  sealed  parcel.     **  A  commission  was  entrusted  to  me  yester- 
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day,  Mr.  St  Jolm,"  she  obsenred;  *^\t  was  to  deliver  this  into  your  own 
bands.  I  did  not  think  so  soon  to  find  an  opportunity  of  executing  it. 
I  have  also  a  message—" 

'<  Which  you  will  give  him  presently,"  interrupted  Rose. 

<<Whois  this  from?*'  exclaimed  Mr.  St.  John.  He  glanced  at  the 
seal,  '^  A.  L.  de  C. ;"  he  turned  it  rounds  and  looked  at  the  strange, 
sprawling  address. 

''  Not  a  very  elegant  superscription/'  he  observed  carelessly,  as  he 
slipped  the  parcel  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  ''  I  don't  recognise 
the  handwriting." 

"  Yet  you  were  once  &miliar  with  it,  Mr.  St  John." 

"Oh,  never!"  answered  be.     "Not,  certainly,  to  my  recollection.'' 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room.  Rose,  feeline  sick 
and  terrified  at  the  thought  of  what  she  was  going  to  behold,  laid  a 
hand  on  Mr.  St  John,  as  if  doubting  her  ovm  capability  to  support 
herself. 

"  Are  yon  ill?"  he  inquired,  looking  at  her  pale  face. 

'^  A  momentary  £untness,"  she  murmured.     "  It  is  going  off." 

It  was  to  the  right,  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  as  they  entered. 
li  I  But  they  could  not  see  it  distinctly  or  for  a  moment  together,  as 
they  turned  to  follow  the  crowd,  so  many  persons  were  pushing  by  them 
just  there.  Mr.  St.  John,  who  was  taller  than  most  persons  present, 
obtained  a  more  distinct  view  than  Rose. 

"  Who  is  that — standing  yonder — receiving  the  company  ?"  he  asked, 
hastily.     "  It  looks  like        no ;  it  cannot  be.     Is  it  Adeline  ?** 

"  Yes,  it  is  Adeline  de  Castella,"  replied  Rose,  under  her  breath,  her 
teeth  chattering.     "  She  is  holding  her  reception." 

Adeline  de  VasteUa,  Did  the  name  strike  oddly  upon  Mr.  St.  John  ? 
But  if  it  did,  how  then  came  he  not  to  ask  why  it  was  not  Adeline  de  la 
Chasse? 

"  You  have  deceived  me,  Miss  Darling,"  he  said,  in  a  severe  tone ; 
"  you  assured  me  the  family  were  not  here.     What  means  all  this  ?" 

"  Th^  are  not  here,"  whispered  Rose,  whose  face  and  lips  were  now 
as  white  as  those  of  the  dead. 

"  Not  here  I     There  stands  Adeline." 

"  Yes,  true ;  Adeline,"  she  murmured.  "  But  she  will  not  speak  to 
you.     You — you  will  pass  and  look  at  her;  as  we  look  at  a  pcture.'' 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,  Rose.  Not  speak  to  me?  how  can  she 
help  it,  if  you  thus  compel  me  to  approach  ?" 

"Trust  me  for  once,  Mr.  St  John,"  replied  Rose,  as  she  seized  his 
arm,  for  he  would  have  turned  back.  "  Adeline  will  not  speak  to  you — 
she  will  not,  as  I  live  and  breathe." 

Partly  from  the  difficulty  of  retreating,  for  they  were  in  the  line  of 
advance,  not  in  that  formed  for  returning,  accormng  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  room,  partly  in  compliance  with  Rose  Dariing's  agitated 
earnestness,  and  partly  yielding  to  his  own  curiosity,  which  was  be^uning 
intensely  excited,  Mr.  St  John  continued  his  way,  ever  and  anon  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  rigid  form  opposite,  before  which  all  were  filing. 

"  Rose !"  he  exclaimed»  involuntarily,  "  it  cannot  be  Adeline.  And  yet 
itis  like  her!     Who  is  it?     fFhat'uii?    How  strange  she  k>oks !" 

"  She  has  been  ill,  you  see^"  shivered  Rose,  "  and  is  much  attenuated. 
But  it  is  Adeline." 
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Jhtj  wm  Mttrly  oj^iriA  her,  uid  Bom,  m  her  lerrar,  not  htmag  jet 
iuid  tolMk«tth*f^gbi,ehiB|^tathetfm  of  Mr.  6t  John.  He  was 
ga»ng  on  her — ^Adeline,  and  hifl  fiMse,  never  ^frjvmj,  had  tomel  of  a 
yet  puer  hue  ihaii  eonmeD. 

Oby  the  rich  and  %ommg  robee  in  whieh  they  had  dedrod  her!  -white 
wttim,  covered  with  eoctly  hoe ;  white  ribbons,  white  flowers^  emytlnng 
about  her  white ;  the  festire  attire  of  a  bride^  adorning  Ae  upright  dead, 
and  that  dead  worn  and  wasted !  A  narrow  band  c^T  white  satin  was 
passed  tightly  under  the  chin,  to  prevent  the  jaw  flailing,  but  it  was  partly 
nidden  by  the  hair,  and  the  wreath  of  flowers,  and  the  reH  ihat  floated 
behind  her.  Never,  in  health,  had  more  beautiful  ringlets  been  seen  on 
AdeKae  Am  they  had  set  forth  now,  to  shade  those  l^Ilow  dieeks;  but 
aH  the  richness  of  her  dress,  and  the  flowing  hair,  eodd  not  conosal  the 


P^hastlincssof  the  fSmtures,  or  soften  Aeflzedstaxe  of  the  gland  eye«  Tet» 
m.  the  oentoar  of  the  hat,  there  was  something  s6Il  meoipresrivefy  beau- 
tiful. To  a  stranger  entering  the  room,  unsuspecting  the  truth,  as  Mr. 
St  John,  she  looked  like  one  feerfony  ill,  feaifully  stnnge ;  and  how  was 
Mr.  St.  John,  who  had  never  heard  of  die  custom,  to  mine  the  truth  ? 
Sid  the  idea  occur  to  him  that  Adefine  was  standing  in  the  veory  spot 
whsve  he  had  first  met  her,  a  year  befmP  Did  the  strai^e^  gloomj 
strike  ominously  upon  him,  putting  one  in  mind  of  a  fiuKral  or  a 
tKaBai 


lyhwHn-slBle,  laAer  than  a  gay  reoentioo  ? 

ab.  St.  John  went  dose  up,  and  halted  in  frsol  of  her;  Sees  by 
him,  shaking  irom  head  to  feet.  Forgetting,  prohaMy,  iriiat  Rose  had 
said,  that  sIm  would  net  raeak  to  him,  or  eke  obeying  Ae  impulse  of  tfie 
memeat,  hemedmaically  hdd  out  his  hand  to  AdeSne;  huttherewasno 
answering  impulse  on  her  part. 

He  slmd  rooted  to  the  spot,  his  eyes  rnnaiag  rapidly  over  her.  ^Ihej 
gianoed  down  en  the  fleunees  of  the  rich  laoe  dress,  Aey  wandered  up  to 
her  face — it  was  the  first  dose,  full  view  he  had  obtained  of  it  He  saw 
tfeee^  rigid  features,  Ae  unaiistakahle  stare  of  the  glassy  eye;  sbkI,  with 
a  rushmg  seasalMi  of  sickening  awe  and  terror,  the  terrible  truth  burst 
■pen  his  bsain. 

That  it  was  not  Adeline  de  Castella,  but  her  coma  whidb  stood 
there. 

He  vns  a  strong-^nmded  man-*a  man  Httte  giipieB  to  betray  his  feelings^ 
or  to  eoffer  Ibem  to  escape  beyond  his  own  eontool,  yet  he  staggered,  aow» 
'  est  the  wall  by  her  side,  and  fsU  down  in  a  if«Btnig-fit.  Kose, 
Qcd  for  the  consequences  of  what  she  had  done,  burst  into^teans  «Bd» 
ling  down,  began  to  rub  his  hands. 
^Open  the  windows  give  some  «r  here,"  caAsd  out  fittle  Monsieur 
Durante,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Ostrohove  to  see  the  sight 
^  Hsm's  a  gentleman  in  an  attadc  of  apo^bzy.'^ 

^Nothing  of  the  sort,''  returned  an  Englishman,  who  made  one  of  Ae 
eeaBfaay ;  ^<  he  has  fainted,  thalfs  all.  There's  no  oaoBe  for  darm,  young 
lady.  I  snppose  he  osme  in,  not  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  see^  and 
dto  shock  evespoweted  hkn.     Bee:  he  revives  abeady.** 

Consdansness  came  to  Mr.  St.  John.  He  rose  dowly,  shodt  Imnsel^ 
in  a  shudderitt^ofi^  and  with  a  laet  wild,  yearning  gtence  at  tiw  dead, 
fell  into  the  fane  of  the  retreaters.  But  ft  was  Miss  Carr  who  now 
dsAssned  hiaiu  It  had  oecurred  to  her,  that  if  she  fsfled  to  give  Adeline's 
last  message  then,  she  might  not  speedily  find  another  epporteinty. 
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''  The  address  on  the  packet  was  io  her  handwiitrng,  Mr.  St.  John/* 
she  whispered ;  **  she  wrote  it  yesterday,  hut  a  few  hoars  before  she  died. 
She  cha^g^  me  to  say  that  eTerything  is  there,  except  the  ring,  which 
has  neyer  been  off  her  finger  since  you  placed  it  there,  and  will  be  buried 
with  her;  and  to  tell  you  that  she  had  been  eyer  faithful  to  you;  as  in 
life,  so  unto  death." 

Mr.  St  John  listened,  and  nodded  in  reply,  with  the  abstracted  air  of 
one  who  answers  what  he  does  not  hear,  touching  unconsciously  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  where  lay  the  parcel.  He  then  passed  od,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  ceowd,  who  were  making  their  way  from  the 
room  and  from  the  house. 

''He  is  a  fine  young  man  though,'*  exclaimed  M.  Durante,  looking 
after  St.  John  with  eyes  of  admiration.  *'  But  he  is  yety  pale :  he  has 
scarcely  recovered  himself." 

'^  To  think  that  he  should  have  dropped,  short,  at  seebg  a  corpse,  just 
as  one  might  drop  a  stone^  a  fine,  strong  man  like  him  V  responded  a 
neighbouring  chemist,  who  had  stepped  in  to  have  a  kok  at  the  recep- 
tion.    <<  Qu'ils  sont  didle^  ees  Anglais,  daP 
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0  WiNB  of  the  MooniaiD,  Ifuid  of  the  MquhImsi,  hsHrl 

1  have  a  prayer  to  whisper  in  thine  ear; — 
Hush,  pine-tree,  bosh  1    Be  silent,  sycamore ! 
Cease  thy  iinld  wiring,  ash-tiee,  old  and  hoar ! 
Mow  softly,  8tKan!r--4tty  Tdee  » faint  with  Isar— 

0  Wind  of  the  MMiiiaiii,  Wind  of  the  Mflontain^  hear ! 


In  thete  cakj,  br  the  lowlasid  shore. 

Pale  grows  the  eneek,  so  rosy-fresh  of  yore. 

Woe  for  ikb  dbildr— ^e  fair,  uithe-hetfted  di3d— 

Onee  tl^  glad  pkynate  on  the  breesy  wild  I 

Hush,  pme-tre^  huah  l-^^orr  Toiee  is  faint  with  fear— 

O  Wm  of  the  Moontam,  Wind  of  the  Moantam,  hear ! 

Pale  grows  the  cheek,  and  dim  the  snnnj  eyes, 

And  the  voice  falters,  and  the  huighter  cues. 

Woe  for  the  child  I    She  pines^  on  that  sad  ahore^ 

For  the  free  hiUa  and  hi^p^r  akiea  of  yore. 

Hush,  river,  hush  I — mj  voice  is  faint  with  fear-* 

O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Kountain,  hear ! 

0  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  thou  art  swift  and  i 

Pollow,  for  love's  sake !  though  the  way  is  kng. 

Pollow,  oh !  follow,  over  ML  and  dak. 

To  the  far  dty,  in  the  kwland  vale. 

Hnsh,  pine-tree,  hush  I*— niy  vdee  is  fosnt  with  £ear— 

O  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wiwl  oC  the  lib«itain»  hea» ! 
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Kiss  the  sweet  lips,  and  bid  the  laughter  rise — 

Flush  the  wan  cheek,  and  brighten  the  dim  eyes; 

Sing  songs  of  home,  and  soon,  from  grief  anapain» 

Win  back  thy  playmate,  blessed  Wind,  again! 

Win  back  my  darling — while  away  my  fear — 

0  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  Wind  of  the  Mountain,  hear ! 

n. 

DUMB  ORACLES. 

Sib.  Amobxt,  the  Poet,  sang,  one  day. 
His  lady's  praise— a  veiy  earnest  lay. 
Sir  Amoret  sat  beside  his  mistress'  leet, 
Singinff,  and  when  his  ditty  was  complete 
Lookea  up  for  guerdon  to  ner  witching  ejres. 
In  hope  some  loying  look  would  be  his  prize. 
But  tne  fair  Bosamond,  with  dainty  smile. 
Patted  her  lap-dog,  Ghloe,  all  the  while. 
And  heedlessly,  with  pretty  yea  and  nay. 
Talked  of  the  weather  and  the  hist  new  play. 

On  the  morrow,  poor  Sir  Amoret  again 
Sang  forth  his  lady's  piaise—a  feryent  strain. 
He  wrote  it  down  on  paper  smooth  and  neat. 
And  laid  it  lowly  at  the  fair  one's  feet. 
But  presently  returned,  with  eager  ken, 
Quite  sure  that  he  should  reap  ms  guerdon  then. 
Alas !  there  lay  the  page  so  deftly  written. 
Twirled  in  a  ball  t'  amuse  a  fayourite  kitten! 

Sir  Amoret  went  into  the  deep  wood's  shade. 

And  "  sang  to  the  stillness" — and  the  greenwood  made 

Sweet  answer  to  his  harpings,  tone  for  tone,  ' 

And  sigh  for  sigh,  and  plaintiye  moan  for  moan, 

TiU,  soothed  and  comforted,  he  tuned  lus  strings. 

And  lightly  hiughed,  and ^sang  of  other  thii^. 

Beware,  dumb  Oracles !  look  forth,  and  see 
How  Nature  giyeth  guerdon,  full  and  free, 
.To  all  her  singers.    Hark !  the  little  stream 
Goes  chiming  down  the  dell,  and  from  their  dream 
Wakes  up  the  grasses  and  long  reeds,  that  lie, 
Dew.-peaned,  but  tremble  and  make  swifl:  reply. 
Hark !  how  the  South-wind  murmurs  through  the  pines 
In  the  hot  summer,  when  the  day  declines ; 
And  how,  through  leaf  and  spray,  steals  answering  speech. 
Like  the  sea's  surging  o'er  a  sandy  beach. 
Hark  I  when  the  cloud  gives  forth  its  yoice  of  wonder. 
And  rolls  athwart  the  chasms  its  solemn  thunder. 
How  echo,  leaping  from  its  torpor,  fills 
All  the  deep  hollows  of  the  eternal  hills ! 
Quick  speech,  and  qtdck  reply— no  scorn,  no  chill 
ladifference,  no  dead  slumber— manifold 
The  Toices,  but  each  yoice,  in  sympathy, 
Yields  to  its  kindred  yoice  unchecked  reply. 
Beware,  dumb  Oracles ! — ^when  silence  grew 
In  shrines  of  old,  the  votaries  became  few; 
And  Poets  weaiy  when  they  make  their  moan 
To  hearts  of  steel  and  deities  of  stone. 
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THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY: 

OB,  ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  THE  MAKNEB8  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  OUR  6RAI7D- 

FATHERS. 

Br  Alexander  Andrews. 

POLITICS  IN  THE  EIOHTSSNTH  CENTURT.  , 

Wb  haye  already  hinted  at  the  intensity  of  political  feeling  in  the  last 
century,  which  carried  partisanship  from  the  coffee  and  chocolate-house 
to  the  theatre,  and  even  the  inner  recesses  of  the  lady's  chamber,  and 
induced  the  zealous  beauty  to  proclaim  her  principles  by  the  position  of 
the  patches  of  oourt-plaister  on  her  face,  and  by  the  seat  which  she  took 
at  the  playhouse. 

In  the  discussion  of  some  question  of  state,  fathers,  Bratus-like, 
sacrificed  their  children,  tradesmen  neglected  their  business,  and  friends 
fought  and  slew  each  other.  But,  a^r  all,  the  coffee-house  was  the 
arena  of  political  discussion.  Addison  mentions  '^  the  inner  parlour  of  the 
^  Grecian,' "  as  the  resort  of  a  knot  of  furious  politicians,  who  weighed 
eyery  measure  brought  forward  in  parliament,  canvassed  every  notice  in 
the  GazetUy  and  doubted  the  efficacy  of  every  treaty  that  was  signed. 
In  1724,  we  find  the  ''  Cocoa  Tree,"  or  «  Ozinda's,''  distinguished  as 
the  resort  of  Tory  politicians,  and  the  <'  Saint  James's"  for  its  Whig 
frequenters.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  century  this  rage  was  in 
nowise  abated,  for  Goldsmith,  in  the  <'  Citizen  of  the  World,**  writes  : 
'*  An  Englishman,  not  satisfied  with  finding  by  his  own  prosperity  the 
contendincf  powers  of  Europe  properly  balanced,  desires  also  to  know  the 
precise  value  of  every  weight  in  either  scale.  To  gratify  this  curiosity, 
a  leaf  of  political  instruction  is  served  up  every  morning  with  tea  ;  when 
our  politician  has  feasted  upon  this,  ne  repairs  to  a  coffee-house,  in 
order  to  ruminate  upon  what  he  Has  read,  and  increase  his  collection ; 
from  tiience  he  proceeds  to  the  ordinary,  inquires  '  What  news  ?'  and 
treasuring  up  every  requisition  there,  nunts  about  all  the  evening  in 
quest  of  more,  and  carefully  adds  it  to  all  the  rest.  Thus,  at  night,  he 
returns  home,  full  of  the  important  advices  of  the  day :  when,  lo !  waking 
next  morning,  he  finds  the  instructions  of  yesterday  a  collection  of 
absurdity  or  palpable  fidsehood.  This  one  would  think  a  mortifying 
repulse  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  yet  our  politician,  no  way  discouraged, 
hunts  on,  in  order  to  collect  fresh  materials,  and  in  order  to  be  again 
disappointedL'* 

In  the  days  of  Swift  we  may  find,  from  the  very  cautious  character  of 
his  correspondence,  and  the  equivocal  and  often  hieroglyphical  language 
of  his  friends  in  writing  to  him,  as  well  as  from  frequent  direct  allusions 
to  tiie  fact,  that  the  public  post  was  not  held  sacred  during  these  times 
of  hot  nartisanship,  out  that  the  correspondence  of  parties  supposed  to 
be  at  all  of  different  views  from  the  government  was  repeatedly  inter- 
cepted and  opened.  This  system  appears  to  have  prevailed  alike  through 
the  successive  administrations  of  Gcfdolphin,  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and 
WaI|[K>le  ;  discreditable  and  repulsive  to  our  English  feelings,  it  was, 
perhaps,  tolerated  more  easily  tnrough  tiie  very  intensity  of  the  passion 
for  politics,  which  disposed  both  parties  to  recognise  tiie  rule  diat  all 
schemes  were  justifiable  which  led  to  the  desir^  end  in  this  trial  of 
Btreogth — tiie  impeachment  of  tiie  one  or  the  other  party's  minister. 
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We  miut  bear  in  mind  thaty  ihroaghout  the  oentory,  there  was  a 
continual  supply  of  fbod  for  this  passion  to  fted  upon.  Twelve  years 
had  but  elapsed  at  its  commencement^  sinoeareyolationi  entiBeLyalteting 
the  dynasty,  and  settling  the  constitution  on  a  surer  religious  and  poli- 
tical basisy  and  which  iSfected  the  destiny  of  the  country  so  materially 
that  it  required  some  time  to  adjust  matters  on  the  footing  which  was 
deemed  to  be  the  adbft  to  the  natioii,  and  stifi  loogisr  to  reconcile  men's 
nuods  to  the  new  order  of  things — to  soften  down  aapnritis^  and  to 
oUkento  pvqudioes;  people  bad  hardly  ascertained  whnt  relormf  tfaqr 
were  to  expect^— what  libnties  were  to  be  given  to  dient.  Hm  tb 
desdi  of  two  successive  sovereigns  withoirt  issue  rendered  aaether  Amigb 
in  the  line  of  monardis  inevitable,  and  the  Hanoverian  SBOoessiaiL  w^a  afc 
length  fixed  upon.  This  caused  a  protracted  struggle  beiweea  ibm  old 
Stuurt  party,  who  saw  a  prospect  of  returoiog  to  powsr  wiien  Aane  eat 
on  the  ttuNxne  without  issoe  and  left  it  %  legacy  for  contentiott,  and  the 
partisasifl  of  the  new  line,  which,  settled  by  arms  in  1715»  was 
renewed  with  great  enetgy  in  1745.  Another  fraitfal  eowee  of 
sion  was  found  in  the  continued  foreign  wars,  and  imx  beinc  al 
throughout  the  century  involved  in  £i^tttee  with  the  migfaes  _ 
coorts.  The  ^lent  writings  of  WiUdbs,  Junius^  and  flampww  Feny^ 
helped  to  keep  the  flame  ahve,  and  the  grsater  efforts  the  ^ovenoneni 
made  to  reduce  it  by  adopting  rigorous  pcooeedings  against  tliosewriten, 
the  fieffc«r  it  burned  the  attorney-general  and  vm  |wlges  were  measly 
pouring  water  upon  burning  oiL  'urn  dispale  with  oar  revoked  cokaasB 
m  AsMrica,  ana  their  subsequent  saooesBfiil  straggle  for  independeoce^ 
dirided  the  nation  into  two  Mffties;  and,  fiaaUV)  toe  oentury  closed  open  a 
stale  of  anarchy  and  oontusion  whioh,  bxasloag  oui  vnth  the  Freaoh 
lUvolutum,  had  mead  eptdemically  over  almost  die  entire  cantiaeat» 
leaving  it  doubtftil  when  or  when  it  would  be  stemmed,  and  leaving 
Eaglimd  engaged  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to  restore  the  distributioa  6^ 
power  which  had  been  so  wildly  i^eety  for  the  better  seoarity  and  peaee 
of  Europe.    This  was  a  period  mil  adapted  to  draw  out  great  r  ' 


men  from  among  the  heterogeneous  mass  coUeeted  in  parliament,  aai 
BoUngbroke,  Harley,  WalpoW,  NcHrth,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Burke^  Foo^  aad 
Canning,  were  alternately  thrown  up  on  the  eor&ce  of  tha  treuhled 
araters* 

Bat,  in  every  coffee-house,  from  Saint  James's  to  the  Royal  Eachaaga, 
and  in  eveiy  tavern  in  the  City,  there  were  rival  statesmen  who  were 
settling  the  gravest  affairs  of  the  nation,  under  the  soothing  <n  ■«^»*'«g 
effects  (as  the  case  might  require)  of  tee^  coflee,  cocoa,  cfaooolate,  puseh, 
or  pari  Particukr  boxes  in  the  coffee-house  weia  allotted  to  little  kneta 
of  these  sage  politicians,  or  a  particular  room  allotted  to  a  moia  laAosntial 
chihof  them.  Associatums  for  the  solvingof  mat  state  prohiems  eat  nightly 
at  every  tavern,  and  energetically  protMted  against,  or  warmly  saaoMte^ 
the  measures  of  the  government  A  hatter  bom  Cheapsida  would  eome 
down  to  his  club  prepared  to  pav  off  the  national  debt,  as  he  paid  off  hie 
own  debts— on  paper :  a  ComhiU  tailor,  who  was  ignoraniof  hisdomestio 
duties,  would  find  fault  with  duties  impoeed  by  the  govemnent  r  a  odtkn 
who  was  a  member  of  some  loyal  volunteer  corps,  wovdd  ha  prepared  to 
afaow  that  some  besieged  general  was  entirely  ignozaa*  ^  the  art  af 
fortification :  or  a  man  living  by  his  wits,  and  who  had  no  prinaqda  in 
himsrif,  would  come  aad  spent  by  the  hour  tc^ether  in  opposition  to  a 
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govemmeiit  meaavse^  bat  only  oti»e<>id  to  it  <<  on  pneipla."  A  ditter 
wo«M  ddiw  apeeAm  by  the  yttid,  m  eoDJurtn  vwait  nbb8oi»  or  mme 
hoft  hdmiftlf  odlod  to  tkeir  oovnoi^  ivoaU,  peibapiy  ibom  coaoinly 
<'  eome  to  tbe  pint" — wbibt  a  Anggut,  wbo  was  lookid  vpnn  at  the 
professional  member  of  tho  dab^  wooU  enter  iaAo  an  explaaaftion  of  fab 
*^  scruples.''  Some  of  tbese  clobs  wan  of  importance,  and  created  a 
sensation  in  the  political  worid;  then  was  the  *'  Jacobite  Club/'  for  the 
restoration  of  the  exiled  Staarti---dM  ^  London  Corresponding  Society, 
united  for  a  Reform  of  PteiiatiMnt"--tba  *'  Constitutional  Society," 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  rerolted  colonies,  or  '^  plantations,"  in 
America-^he  <'  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights"— the  '<  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  tiie  Liberty  of  the  Fress,"  of  whidli  Sheridan  was  a  member ; 
and  a  host  of  otiiers,  whidi  had  some  pretensions  to  importance  and 


The  programme  of  the  ereningf s  diseossion  was  frequentiy  adyertised 
in  tiie  public  papers,  when  the  dvb  was  mderstood  to  be  a  controversial 
or  open  debatmg  club ;  but  one  ot  two  specimens  of  tiiese  announcements 
will  suffice : 

^<  Society  for  Free  Debate,  Qaeen*s  Arms,  Newgate-street — ^The 

auestions  to  be  aigued  here  this  evening  are  as  follows,  viz. : — '  Are  not 
[le  Severe  Laws  by  which  the  Soldiery  of  England  are  governed,  dan- 
gerous to  British  Uberty  ?'  and  '  Ooght  Great  Britain  to  give  up  the 
Dependency  of  America,  or  Dedare  War  with  France  ?'  The  chair 
wiU  be  taken  at  eight  o'do€kr—GazetUer  of  October  24,  1778. 

The  subjects  annonneed  for  diseasBioii  at  the  Capel-court  Debates, 
held  in  Bartholomew-lane  every  Monday  evening  (the  admission  to 
which  was  sixpence),  were—"  1788,  August  4th.  ^  Between  whadh 
Characters  is  tiie  Resemblance  most  Strildng,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sr  Robert 
Walnole,  or  Mr.  Fox  and  Oliver  Cromwell ?""— and,  *'  August  lltfa* 
'  Which  is  the  greatest  Domestic  Evil,  a  Drunken  Husband  or  a  Soold- 
ing  Wife  V  "    Here  was  variety  of  subject  1 

Tielding,  in  his  Cavent  Garden  Journal^  Nos.  8  and  9,  satirises  the 
style  and  compoation  of  these  dubs,  and  the  passion  of  the  'prentices  and 
clerks,  of  whom  they  often  consisted,  for  graspine  questions  beyond  their 
scope,  and  gives  a  mock  journal  of  the  ''  Robinhoodians,"  in  which  pat^ 
ten- makers,  shoemakers,  tailors^  barbers,  weavers,  and  a  boatswain's  niat% 
are  tiie  orators. 

At  some  of  these  meeting^,  held  in  obscure  garrets,  some  miserable 
conspiracy  agunst  the  government  was  seriously  projected  now  and  then, 
and  when,  on  the  information  of  one  of  the  members,  a  picket  of  goacda 
or  a  few  constaUes  were  brought  to  break  in  upon  their  discussion,  these 
valorous  spirits  would  damber  hastily  out  at  the  trap-door,  and;  scamper- 
ing  over  tne  tiles  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  literally  risk  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  Debating  societies,  vulgarly  dubbed 
"  Spouting  Clubs,"  were  much  affected  by  the  'prentices  and  shop-bora 
of  London;  and  Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  has  veiy  happily 
sketched  one  of  these  deliberative  assemblies  and  some  of  its  prominent 
characters,  at  the  time  of  the  riots  of  '80. 

That  political  feeling  was  wrought  up  to  an  immense  pttdi  we  have 
svd  enough  to  jndioate^  but  we  have  yet  to  brinff  forwasd  aaothsr  and 
move  striking  instance^  which  shows  that  party  fe^ng  was  displayed  even 
over  the  grave,  and  tiiat  the  chalienges  of  faction  were  uttored  by  the 
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most  demure  penonages  on  the  most  solemn  of  occasions.  At  the  funeral 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  on  June  the  9th,  1798,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Pitt,  Burke,  Running,  &c.,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  read  the  following  epitaph  after  the  funeral  sernce  in  West- 
minster Ahbey^  '^  with  an  energy  truly  pathetic :" 

Embalmed 
In  the  ffratefol  Memory 

Of  his  Country, 

Here  rest  the  remains 

Of  the  Great  Commoner 

The  Bight  Honourable 

WILLIAM    PITT, 

By  all  Europe  revered; 

But  a  {>rofli^te 

Administration, 

Who  succeeded  to  his  Office 

Without  his  Talents 

Or  his  Virtues, 

Made  shipwreck  of  Government. 

Their  ambition  and  their  plans 

Were  different : 

It  was  his  to  Subdue  the  Common  Enemy — 

Theirs  to  Enslave  "* 

Their  Country. 

Rest,  indignant  shade, 

Under  this  Consolation — 

That  thy  great  B«nown  shall  be  lasting 

As  their  Infamy. 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  popular  feeling,  we  may  easily  conceive 
to  what  excesses  it  arose  during  the  protracted  period  of  a  parliamentary 
election  at  that  time.  We  have  before  us  a  whole  volume  of  lampoons, 
squibs,  and  political  pasquinades,  preserved  from  the  ereat  contested 
election  for  Yorkshire,  in  March,  1784,  between  Dunconobe  and  Wilber- 
force  on  the  Bute  side,  and  Foljambe  and  Weddel,  whose  hand-bills 
denounced  at  one  fell  swoop,  •'  North,  Fox,  Coalition,  and  the  India  BilL" 
Another  and  thicker  volume  contains  the  squibs  and  songs  written  for  the 
election  for  the  City  of  York,  for  which  Lord  John  Cavendish  and  Sir 
William  Milner  came  forward  in  the  Fox  interest,  and  Lord  Galway  and 
R.  S.  Milnes  in  opposition.  We  may  quote  one  or  two  (by  no  means 
the  most  intemperate  of  the  collection),  by  way  of  sample: 

**  No  Bribery,  No  Corruption,  No  Bludgeons,  No  Colliers,  No  Aris- 
tocratical  Blows,  No  Threats,  No  Compulsion,  No  Fox,  No  Coalition ; 
hut  Freedom  of  Election,  Independence,  the  Peace  of  the  City,  and 
Galway  and  Milnes  for  ever.     Huzza !" 

Here  is  another,  levelled  personally  against  Lord  John  Cavendish : 

"York,  March  26th,  1784.— Received  of  my  Constituents  of  the 
CitrjT  of  York,  their  hearty  and  unfeigned  disapprobation  of  my  Conduct^ 
which,  not  being  of  the  Value  of  Forty  Shillings,  is  not,  ^  according  to 
Act  of  ParUament,'  liable  to  the  tax.— J.  C."* 

"  York,  April  8th,  1784.— To  be  Sold  by  the  Kidnapping  Par8on,t 

*  This  was  a  sly  hit  at  the  new  Receipt  Stamp  Act,  of  which  Lord  John  Caven- 
dish was  in  favour, 
t  The  Reverend  Mr.  Marsh,  accused  of  kidnapping  Qalwi^  and  Milnes's  voters. 
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in  the  '  ApoUo,'  at  the  *  George,*  in  Conev-stieet,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
instanti  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  precisely,  a  large  lot  of  firm  and  lasting 
Resentment  against  Lord  North  (the  property  of  Lord  John  Cavendish). 
As  it  has  heen  hasely  adulterated  hy  a  mixture  of  the  Coalition,  it  will  he 
Sold  so  Cheap  that  a  Stamp  Receipt  will  not  be  necessary.  N.B. — ^His 
Lordship's  friends  advised  him'  to.  put  up  his.  Duplicity  in  the  above  Lot, 
but,  as  he  thinks  that  may  yet  be  of  Service  to  him,  he  was  not  willing  to 
part  with  it.** 

<'  To  be  Sold  by  Auction!  Who  bids  more  than  the  Comptroller? 
Agoing!  Agoing!  A  fine,  smart,  dapper,  Hibernian  Orator,  at  the 
shameral  price  of  a  turnspit  to  the  Jacobites !  Agoing,  gentlemen, 
agoing !— -shameful  litUe  busybody !  View  him !  Hear  him  hairangae  the 
mob !  Gentlemen,  consider  he  is  worth  more  than  that  to  pay  his  expenses 
in  the  Diligence,  and  send  him  round  the  country  to  talk  as  much  in 
favour  of  Addresses  as  he  has  heretofore  calumniated  them.  Fine  change ! 
Besides,  gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  bid  more  honoiurably,  he  will  possibly 
tack  about  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  petition  for  the  removal  of  uiose  he 
now  calls  his  friends.     Nobody  bids  more — Knock  the  Doctor  ofiF !" 

The  different  species  of  threats  had  recourse  to  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  handbills : 

"  Mr.  MoUett, — I  desire  you  will  give  me  one  vote  at  least  for  the 
ensuing  election ;  that  is,  either  for  Lord  John  Cavendish  or  Sir  William 
Milner.  If  you  refuse,  you  must  give  up  being  my  tenant. — ^R.  Sykes. 
Tuesday,  March  30th.     (Addressed)  Mr.  Mollett,  Swinegate." 

*^  In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  The  Black  List :  an  account  of 
such  freemen  of  York  as  promised  their  votes  to  Lord  John  Cavendish 
and  Sir  William  Milner,  or  one  of  them,  and  afterwards  polled  for  Lord 
Galway  and  Mr.  Milnes.  By  which  will  be  proved  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  possess  the  g^atest  share  of  consistency,  veracity,  gratitude, 
and  public  spirit  of  any  men  on  eartii.*' 

The  elections  in  which  John  Wilkes  figured  as  a  candidate,  and  was 
returned  in  defiance  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  had  rejected  him, 
were  productive  of  still  more  paper  warfare ;  but  we  must  go  to  Hogarth 
after  all  for  the  best  illustration  of  a  parliamentary  election  of  the  last 
century.  In  his  admirable  series  of  The  Feast,  The  Canvass,  The 
Polling,  and  The  Chairing,  he  has  described  all  that  can  be  described  of 
a  contested  election.  But  there  is  little  to  point  out  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  period,  beyond  the  costume.  Let  our  readeiy  carefully  scan  them, 
and  say  whether  every  feature  of  bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  per- 
sonation, and  peijury  have  done  more  than  fade  in  a  similar  scene  of 
modem  days — they  have  yet  to  disappear.  Are  they  not  all  still  prac- 
tised, though,  perhaps,  not  so  openly  nor  so  boldly  ?  Is  not  very  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  corruption  going  on,  though  invisibly,  and  for  a 
diorter  space  of  time  ? 

These  matters  are,  however,  now  managed  differently;  we  hear  no 
such  public  offers  made  as  in  the  following  advertisement,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  the  London  Evening  Post  of  October  the  1st,  1774,  on  the 
issuing  of  the  writs  for  the  new  parliament : 

'*  Borough. — ^A  gentieman  of  character  and  fortune,  who  wishes  to 
avoid  contention  and  trouble,  would  be  glad  of  a  compromise  against  an 
ensubg  period.  A  line  to  Mr.  Dormer,  at  24,  Ludgate-hill,  will  meet 
with  the  most  honourable  attention."  — Verbum  sap, ! 

Aug.^yoi*.  civ.  ho.  ccccxri.  2  k 
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On  liie  l?th  of  Fefaraaiy»  G«iienl  de  Laiigiep  Mied  tb*  stMidluid  of 
iwolt  agttinst  the  pfovkioiud  ^ovemment  in  the  protrmoe  of  Mneaii  and 
published  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  grand-duke,  of  wbieh  Aft 
statementB  were  immediately  &lfffied  hy  the  aoti  of  the  priftee^  The 
wroclamation  aasuied  the  people  that  Leopold  IL  had  not  abandoned 
Tuioanj,  but  would  remain  at  San  Stefiwo^  under  the  ptotectioa  of  an 
English  guard  of  honour ;  that  he  had  named  a  proiiaional  gorernineQl 
before  he  left  Sienna ;  that  twen^  thmuand  Fiedmontese  troops  were  tboa 
Ipasiing  the  frontier  to  support  him ;  and  lastly,  that  ihe  aoYeiuin  etUl 
eontinned  azdently  devoted  to  liberty,  and  to  die  independenee  of  ItaI]R» 
Guemizi's  government  replied  by  immediately  ordering  the  magiatcate 
of  the  provinoe  to  announce  to  the  grand-pduke  the  bopeleamesa  of 
attemptmg  to  bring  about  a  reaction,  which  at  that  aMNmnt  oould  only 
lead  to  civil  war.  Meanwhile,  Guenazri  proceeded  to  put  UiMelf  at  the 
head  of  the  national  guard,  and  of  such  troops  as  remauied  at  his  difpeeal* 
in  order  to  put  down  the  intended  movement  of  De  Langier^  At  the 
same  time,  he  sent  his  family  and  lugga^  to  Leghorn,  prepared  to  em** 
bark  at  that  pwt  for  a  fbr^gn  eountry,  if  the  retumi  of  the  grand-duke 
were  effected  by  Ae  meana  then  employed. 

These  measures  of  Guenvusai's  are  the  acts  for  which  he  haa  been  most 
severely  censured,  as  proofs  of  his  enmity  to  the  soveBrign,  and  his  deteiw 
mination  to  prevent  the  restoration.  But  it  appeals  coaoluaively,  fiiom 
the  reasons  which  he  has  himself  made  nuUlc,  that  he  was  not  averse  to 
an  eventual  restoration,  which  he  eoula  not  but  recognise  as  inevitable, 
after  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  had  rendered  the  ultimate  ill-suooesa  of 
the  Italian  cause  a  matter  of  certainty.  But,  in  the  condition  to  which 
the  country  was  reduced  by  the  act  of  the  grand*duke  himsdf,  in  havine 
abandoned  the  affiurs  of  state  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  hii 
government  that  he  would  return  to  the  capital,  and  the  extreme  eaiaa* 
pevation  of  party  feeling  which  arose  in  consequence,  Gruerraari  believed 
that  the  attempt  to  restore  by  force  of  arms  an  authority  now  held  ha 
detestation  by  the  dominant  faction,  would  only  lead  to  civil  oontesta  if 
left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  people,  or  to  the  loss  of  independence  if 
effected  by  the  aid  of  a  Fiedmontese  army.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
moment  was  not  yet  arrived  to  retrieve  tiie  evil  effects  of  the  prince's  ill* 
advised  acts,  without  shedding  the  blood  of  the  citiaens  in  an  entei^riae 
of  uncertain  success.  Nor  is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that,  after  the 
undisguised  mistrust  and  open  animosity  displayed  by  the  grand-duke 
towai^ds  the  ministers  who  now  formed  the  provisional  goveroment, 
Aat  his  own  personal  security  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing 
Ouerram  to  oppose  this  method  of  restoring  the  former  government*  A 
vote  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  country,  whilst  it  saved  the  constitution) 
would  at  the  same  time  protect  the  constitutional  ministry,  to  whos0 
agency  the  prince  would  then  be  indebted  for  his  return  to  t^e  throne, 
which  he  had  vacated  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances. 

Li  this  emergency  the  clubs  did  not  remit  their  accustomed  activity. 
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They  sent  oommissioners  into  the  proyinces  to  organise  other  cluhs,  and 
to  exotte  the  people  to  tame ;  and  in  a  meeting  of  the  principal  cluh  at 
Florence,  it  was  decreed  that  some  of  its  members  should  he  sent  to 
require  the  provisional  goTernment  immediately  to  prodaim  the  republic^ 
and  the  union  of  Tuseany  mth  the  Roman  State.  From  L^hom,  Lqcca» 
Pisa)  end  all  the  sttfn>imdiiig  cities,  the  dnhe  smt  to  urge  the  govem-* 
ment  to  the  immediate  ad<^on  of  those  measures,  on  pain  of  being  com« 
pclM  to  it  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people.  Maudni  harangued  the 
nAuibitants  of  the  capital,  and  after  his  exhortations  the  republic  was 
loudly  proclaimed  in  the  streets.  Laafge  deputations  arrived  fk^m  the 
dubs  of  L^om,  and  after  the  ezciteoMnt  of  popular  banquets,  at  whioh 
the  most  inflammatory  language  was  employed,  trees  of  liberty  were 
planted  in  every  street,  every  remaining  insignia  of  legitimate  royalty 
was  destroyed,  and  the  repubKc  was  repeatedly  announced  by  the  mob-^ 
but  never  by  the  government  At  Leghorn,  ever  foremost  in  every 
ekmaeratic  aemonstnitio&,  Figli,  the  governor,  proclaimed  the  new  form 
e«  govemmeot. 

At  FlorVDoe,  large  assemblages  of  the  people  decreed  the  depodtion  of 
the  gnmd^dake,  denounced  De  Laugier  as  a  traitor,  and  insisted  that  the 
sMempted  reaedbn  should  be  pat  down.  Guerrazzi  re{died :  "  I  have 
fiHthfullv  served  the  coiistittttional  sovereign ;  I  will  serve  the  people  with 
espial  fidelity.''  But  as  Ghierrani  advanced  to  oppose  De  Laugier,  the 
tiODps  of  the  royalist  ffeneralf  either  ili-disposed  to  the  cause,  or  unwilling 
to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-eititens  in  civil  strife^  disbanded  and  di»- 
(eteed,  aad  their  leader  took  reftige  in  Piedmont 

On  the  17th  of  March,  Cicervaochio,  the  famous  Roman  demagogue, 
sovived  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  firom  Rome,  and  after  making  a  tour 
iliroQgh  the  provinces^  in  order  to  excite  the  republican  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  he  reached  Florence,  and  conveyed  to  the  provisional  government 
^  urgent  soUcitatiofls  of  the  neighbouring  state  for  an  immediate  junc- 
tiODy  and  the  definite  appointmefft  of  a  republican  government  This 
Oueirasu  i^ain  averted,  in  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  clubs  and  the 
lepiibHoan  party,  byrefarrii^  the  question  of  government  to  the  Tuscan 
€onetitf»iit  Assembly. 

On  tiie  27th  of  Mardi  this  Assembly  met,  and  Guerra^  asserts  that 
he  had  obtained  a  certain  majority  of  the  constitutional  party.  But^ 
two  days  after  the  first  meeting,  the  fatal  news  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Hiynsm  reached  Florence.  T&  repoUieans  beeanfe  furious  at  the  nda 
of  their  cause;  MontanelK,  in  despair,  desired  to  withdraw  firom  the 
eoantry;  and  Mazaoni,  the  thbd  member  of  the  pro^onal  government, 
went  over  at  once  to  the  republicans.  On  the  night  after  &  unfortu* 
Date  inte^ence  arrived,  the  panic  it  produced  caused  a  proposal  for  the 
instant  nomination  of  a  supreme  drief  to  the  executive  power,  to  whose 
hands  might  be  entrusted  the  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
4igainst  an  Austrian  invasion.  Guef ntfsd  was  named  to  the  office,  bu^ 
the  republican  members  of  the  Assembly  fiercely  opposed  the  appoint 
iMnty  violently  aceusing  him  of  treason  to  the  popular  canse^  and  of 
hstiag  plotted  lor  the  return  of  th^  grand-duke.  Montaaelli  defended 
!■•  coBeague,  and  assured  tlw  Assen^ly  that  Guerraaai  entertaiDed  no 
i^h  to  isspese  upon  the  country  any  form  of  govemiaent  that  had  ndt 
ebtaiaMd  their  eanetioB.    Gueitate,  Agusted  at  tiie  aoeosatiMis  diieeted 
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against  him,  and  at  the  suspicions  which  a  moderate  course  had  drawn 
down  on  him  from  all  parties,  at  first  refused  the  dangerous  office  that 
was  proffered  to  him,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  constitutional  party. 

The  extremity  of  the  danger  which  now  threatened  Tuscany  induced 
the  new  dictator  to  propose  the  postponement  of  the  question  of  govern- 
ment until  preparations  were  made  against  the  certain  prospect  of  imme- 
diate invasion.  The  republicans  vehemently  urged  an  immediate  union 
with  Rome ;  but  Guerrazzi's  proposiUon  prevailed,  that  the  Assembly 
should  be  prorogued  for  twelve  days,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  take  no 
steps  to  effect  a  change  before  the  15th  of  April,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  reassembling  of  the  Constituent  He  proposed,  during  diat  interval, 
to  ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  the  country,  and  to  adopt  the  wbhes  of 
the  majority,  which  he  had  always  believed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  graud-duke. 

Meanwhile,  Guerrazzi  employed  himself  diligently,  not  only  in  en- 
deavouring to  arm  the  country,  but  also  in  disarming  those  who  would 
have  controlled  the  vote  of  the  Assembly.  Arms  were  scaice,  and  with 
difficulty  supplied,  even  to  such  volunteers  as  presented  themselves ;  for 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  population  of  Tuscany  showed  itself  tardy 
and  reluctant  to  confront  the  dangers  that  awaited  the  defenders  of  their 
country.  Arms  were  everywhere  sought  to  aid  in  the  equipment  of  the 
troops,  and  heavy  penalties  were  threatened  in  cases  of  concealment. 
Under  this  pretence  the  republican  clubs  were  disarmed,  and  were  thereby 

Srevented  from  obtaining  a  certain  triumph,  by  force,  at  the  approaching 
eliberation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  Volunteers  arrived  from  the 
provinces;  Leghorn  sent  a  contingent  of  seven  hundred  men,  which 
Guerrazzi  has  been  accused,  without  proof,  of  having  summoned  to  hb 
aid  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  power  he  possessed. 

There  seems  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Guerrazzi's  state^ 
ment,  that  it  was,  at  this  time,  his  intention  to  promote  the  return  of  the 
grand-duke  to  his  dominions,  if  it  proved  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of 
the  people — a  fact  of  which  little  doubt  remained,  after  tlie  inquiries 
which  had  been  instituted  in  the  provinces.  Some  witnesses  worthy  of 
credit  affirmed  upon  Guerrazzi's  subsequent  trial,  that  the  chief  of  the 
government  spoke  at  this  time  of  the  general  desire  for  the  return  of 
the  sovereign  as  an  incontestable  fact,  and  of  the  ntustrust  with  which 
the  Tuscan  government  was  now  regarded  by  that  of  Rome,  on  account 
of  the  opposition  which  it  h&d  offered  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic, 
and  to  the  democratic  demonstrations  which  marked  the  ebullitions  of 
popular  fanaticism  at  that  time.  It  was  universally  believed,  in  the 
country,  that  Guerrazzi  had  accepted  the  absolute  powers  bestowed  by 
the  Constituent  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration. 

In  the  official  instructions  transmitted  by  the  minister  of  war  to 
General  d'Apice,  commanding  the  troops  on  the  Fiedmontese  frontier, 
that  officer  is  urged  to  use  every  exertion  to  preserve  the  country  from 
dismemberment,  in  order  that  the  grand-duke,  at  his  return,  '<  may  not 
regard  with  contempt  an  army  whicn  had  proved  itself  unable  to  preserve 
to  Tuscany  Lunigiana,  Massa,  and  Carrara."  In  addition  to  this  evi- 
dence of  Guerrazzi's  intentions,  General  d'Apice  gave  testimony  at  the 
trial  of  that  minister,  that,  in  confidential  conversation  with  the  cluef  of 
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the  state  at  this  time»  he  distinctly  understood  that  the  immediate  resto- 
ration of  the  grand-duke  was  Guerraizi's  object. 

As  early  as  the  SOth  of  March,  Guerrazzi  obtained  indirect  but  posi- 
tiye  evidence  that  secret  measures  were  in  progress  for  effecting  the 
restoration.  About  this  time  a  number  of  letters  fell  under  the  suspicion 
of  the  directors  of  the  post-office,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
recommended  for  immediate  delivery,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed — some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
constitutional  party.  The  contents  of  all  these  letters  proved  to  be  in 
the  same  wonls  precisely,  and  were  signed  by  an  association  calling 
themselves  "  The  True  Citizens."  They  intimated  that  there  was  now 
no  time  to  lose;  and  the  persons  addressed  were  called  upon,  in  the  name 
of  the  grand*duke,  to  go  to  the  municipality,  and  together  with  Guer- 
razzi to  concert  measures  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  country. 
This  circular  was  delivered  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  by  com- 
mand of  Guerrazzi. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  six  days  before  the  intended  reopening  of  the 
Assembly,  Count  dei  Bardi  had  an  interview  with  Adami,  a  member  of 
Guerraza's  government,  to  express  the  general  wish  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the^  former  constitution,  and  the  restoration  of  the  grand-duke  : 
he  urged  Guerrazzi  to  propose  these  measures  frankly  to  the  Chamber 
on  the  16th,  when  he  promised  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  consti- 
tutional party.  Guerrazzi  assures  us  that  he  received  the  suggestion  with 
entire  acquiescence ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  its  success,  he  took  measures 
to  secure  the  presence  in  the  Assembly  of  all  on  whom  he  could  depend 
for  supporting  him  in  its  execution.  One  thing  appears  certain :  the 
meeting  of  the  Constituent  must  necessarily  have  decided  the  question 
between  the  establishment  of  a  republic  and  tha  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitutional sovereignty.  Guerrazzi's  government — confessedly  provisional 
— must  terminate  with  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  for  whichever  form  that 
vote  should  decide.  A  republic  would  debar  all  individual  claims  to  the 
supreme  power ;  and  even,  in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
if  the  unpopularity  of  the  Austrian  name  should  operate  to  exclude  the 
grand-duke  and  his  family — a  contingency  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
that  no  probability  existed — it  was  quite  certain  that  Guerrazzi  could 
never  obtain  the  sovereignty  under  a  constitutional  system.  There  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs, 
Guerrazzi's  interests  would  lead  him  to  favour  the — now  inevitable — resto- 
ration of  the  grand-duke. 

On  the  11th  of  April  an  accidental  quarrel  in  the  streets  led  to  a 
serious  disturbance,  in  which  the  livomese  volunteers  took  an  active  part, 
and  exhibited  aU  the  ferocity  which  has  ever  distinguished  civil  contests 
between  the  natives  of  the  different  towns  of  Italy — so  notorious  for  their 
hatred  of  each  other.  Guerrazzi  flung  himself  into  the  m^l6e,  and  with 
difficulty  arrested  the  carnage  that  had  beran,  but  not  till  after  the  contest 
had  lasted  for  many  hours,  and  much  blood  had  been  spilt.  He  Anally 
sncceeded  in  disarming  the  volunteers,  and  persuading  them  to  return  by 
raOway  to  Leghorn.  He  then  exerted  himself  to  restore  calmness  to  the 
city,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disorders.  The  guard  at  the 
^te  was  doubled,  to  prevent  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  £rom 
joining  in  the  tumult  and  adding  to  the  excitement  that  prevailed; 
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irhi)0t  patrols  d  the  national  gnatd  endeavvored  to  Mcnre  tlM  Kiros  and 
properties  of  the  citizens.  Bat  during  the  ^nstdng  night  the  mob  began 
to  tear  up  the  trees  of  liberty  tHnch  they  had  themselves  pUuited  a  diort 
time  before.  Goerram,  overpofwered  bj  fiitigua,  and  snffining  from 
ifiness,  was  informed  of  what  was  going  on.  **  The  peo^  planted  them," 
he  said  ;  "  let  the  people  (ear  tibem  up.** 

On  the  fdlowing  daj,  the  12th  of  April,  the  eonfbsion  in  the  city  stiU 
oenttnning  to  increase,  Gnerrazzi  ordered  some  artillery  and  troops  of  the 
fine  into  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca,  for  the  defence  of  the  palace  of  the 
government.  Bnt  the  officers  in  command  did  not  obey  the  injunction. 
Ckierrazzi  then  hastily  called  together  the  Assenably,  of  which  die  meeting 
had  been  appointed  wt  three  days  later.  But  the  monieipafity  had  now 
detennined  to  tahe  upon  itself  to  fRoclaim  the  restoration  of  the  gnind*- 
dake,  and  sent  t)|e  Cavaliere  Martelli,  who  formerly  held  an  appomtOMnit 
at  court,  to  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  Taddei,  requestiDg  his  attend- 
ance at  a  meeting  of  the  city  council.  They  then  sought  out  Zannetti, 
tiie  general  of  the  ciric  guard,  and  after  a  comultation,  m  which  they 
settM  their  plan  of  action,  the  following  proclamation  was  issoed  fay 
Taddei: 

''  TuscAHS, — ^The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Tuscany  declares  itself  in 
permanence.  Together  with  the  muuicipality  and  the  civic  g^uaid  it 
win  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  save  the  country. 

"  Taddei,  Preodent'' 

Bat  the  municipality,  either  mtsfrustmg  the  Asaembly,  or  desifoos 
itself  to  reap  the  ment  and  reward  of  the  act,  now  determined  to  set 
•side  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  ahogetiier,  and  to  form  a  new 
sovemment  upon  its  own  responsibility.  On  the  sssne  day  it  issued  die 
following  proclamation : 

**  Citizens, — ^In  the  g^vity  of  existing  circumstances,  your  munici- 
pality feels  all  the  importance  of  its  mission.  It  has  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  and  it  promises  to  save  you  from  the 
affliction  oi  an  invasion. 

"  Your  municipaUt5%  in  this  solemn  moment,  has  joined  to  its  number 
five  citizens  who  enjoy  your  confidence.     They  are  : 

*'  Gmo  Capponi,  ««  Carlo  Torrbgiani, 

Betting  Ricasoli,  Cksare  Capognadbi. 

LuiGi  Serristobi, 
"  12th  of  April,  1849." 

The  Assembly  was  indignant  at  the  treachery  of  the  municipality  in 
thus  acting  alone,  afker  having  inrited  and  received  the  assarance  of  tbek 
cooperation  :  in  their  anger  they  even  threatened  to  arrest  eorae  mem- 
boffs  of  the  nranicipality.  The  municipality  relied  to  their  remonstrances, 
that  the  joint  aeti<m  of  the  Assembly  and  the  town«oouncil  appeared 
ineompatible.  Guermtti,  though  willing  to  aid  the  return  of  the  prince, 
unaa  in  the  highest  degree  incensed  at  the  treachery  displayed  towards 
the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  and  he  strenuoudy  oontended  for  a  means  of 
4^feeting  the  sestoratton  which  indicated  the  adherence  of  the  country, 
and  not  the  consent  of  the  capital  alone ;  and  whidi  bad  the  addttional 
advantage  of  placaag  the  liberal  institiltions  which  had  beon  obtained  a;t 
so  high  a  price  beyond  the  control  of  the  reactionary  party. 
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It  had  bttn  fini^  pnopoMd  ia  the  aranioipftl  body  to  luuna  GkwmflEn 
<me  of  the  five  persons  who  should  fonn  the  oommission  of  gOTenunent; 
mi  Count  Digu7>  whose  strange  condnot  at  this  time,  and  still  stranger 
evidence  at  fths  state  triala»  bLre  given  an  unsnviaUe  eeUbrity  to  nie 
name,  expressed  to  the  ex-dictator  the  regret  that  he  entsKtained  aA  the 
nomination  hairinr  proved  macoeptaUe  to  a  majority  of  the  cooacil. 
Guerraasi  informed  nim,  in  reply,  that  he  coidd  not  uve  aoc^ted  the 
o£5ce  had  it  been  (^ered  to  hun^  as  he  strongly  disapproved  the  means 
by  whieh  the  roimicipality  had  thought  fit  to  efieet  the  restoration. 
IMgny  then  proceeded  te  express  the  fotfs  entertained  by  the  new  govern- 
ment for  the  tranquillity  of  Leghorn,  of  whieh  the  snhnisnon  was  little 
to  be  hoped  for.  Guerraoi  omred  to  go  down  and  use  every  exertion  to 
pacify  the  eity<— always  riotous  and  d]saffected--«nd  to  induce  the  repub* 
lican  party  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  grand^didce.  Digny 
accepted  the  offer  in  the  name  of  the  government,  and  obtained  a  Solemn 
promise  that  Guerraaii  would  not  leave  Florence  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  diMr»  at  which  hour  he  proposed  to  meet  him  again, 
to  convey  to  him  the  authorisation  and  the  final  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment commission. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  intimated  to  Guerraiai  that  he  should  imme- 
diately quit  his  official  residence  in  the  Palano  Veochio  ;  and  as  Digny 
took  the  same  opportunity  to  reiterate  his  request  that  Guerrasa  would 
meet  him  at  the  af^inted  hour,  the  fiJlen  minister  informed  him  that 
he  would  wait  the  conference  in  his  private  room.  Many  of  has  friends, 
mistrusting  the  intentions  of  the  municipality,  now  entreated  him  to  leave 
Florence  without  delay,  and  place  himself  beyond  the  leai^  of  the  doubt- 
ful faith  of  the  new  government.  The  legations  of  France  and  Eng- 
land offered  him  secure  asylums ;  and  Zannetti,  general  of  the  civic 
guard,  proffered  an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  the  railway  for  Leghorn. 
But,  not  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  municipality,  Guerraasi  dMlined 
all  these  means  of  safoty,  and  qiuetly  awaited  Digny  in  hui  own  qpart- 
ment. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Digny  arrived,  aeoompanied  by  Zannetti— one 
of  the  most  honourable  men  of  the  constitutionsl  party— and  conveyed  to 
Guerrazzi  the  intimation  of  the  wish  of  the  commission  of  government 
that  he  should  consent  to  leave  Tuscany  without  an  hour's  delay.  Guer- 
raasi instantlY  accepted  the  passport  they  offered,  and  adopted  the  pro- 
posal willingly,  from  the  conviction  that  if  any  ^urbanoes  arose  in  the 
future  the  malice  of  his  enemies  would  ascribe  them  to  hia  influence*  It 
was  then  at  once  arranged  that  he  should  leave  the  country  that  veiy 
night,  at  one  o'clock. 

It  18  true  that  Count  Digny  has  denied  this  last  statemenl^  but  it  rests 
securely  on  the  well-tried  honour  of  Zannetti. 

During  the  night  of  the  12th  of  April  disorders  and  tumults  continued 
to  rage  in  the  streets  of  Florence ;  and  the  mob  broke  into  the  Fahmo 
Veeohio,  still  occupied  by  GuerrasaL  Whether  excited  against  their 
deposed  ruler  by  the  new  government,  or  only  exhibiting  uie  cvdinary 
changes  of  popular  feeling  by  which  the  conduct  of  a  mob  is  everywhere 
characterised,  the  people,  who  had  so  lately  hailed  him  as  their  saviour, 
now  filled  the  air  with  cries  of  ^'  Death  tp  Guerraari  T'  and  threatened  to 
dmg  him  forth  into  the  streets.  A  note  £rom  Zannetti  reached  Guer- 
nuEii's  hand,  whiidi  intbnated  the  impossiUlity  of  conveying  him  safely. 
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out  of  the  town  at  that  moment ;  the  government  had  therefore  deter- 
mined to  carry  him  hy  a  secret  passage  which  leads  from  the  Palazxo 
Vecchio  to  the  Pitti  Palace,  whence  he  might  be  safely  lodged  in  the 
fortress  of  the  Belvedere,  and  thence  taken  out  of  the  town  as  soon  as 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  was  again  dbturbed  by  riotous  assemblages; 
large  numbers  of  the  peasantry  from  the  neighbouring  country  flodced 
into  the  city,  and  increased  the  disorders  that  prevailed.  In  the  midst 
of  the  ferment,  MartelH  and  Zannetti  arrived  to  escort  Guerrazzi  to  the 
fortress,  at  the  same  time  conveying  to  him  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
the  commission  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  which  they  informed 
him  must  be  delayed  for  a  few  days,  until  the  popular  feeling  had  subsided, 
and  he  could  leave  the  town  in  safety.  Gruerrazzi,  who  now  beean  to  feel 
some  uneasiness,  inquired  of  Zannetti,  during  the  transit,  whemer  he  was 
to  con^der  himself  a  prisoner.  Zannetti  replied  by  the  assurance  that 
Guerrazzi  would  only  be  detained  until  his  safety  was  ensured,  and  that 
the  honour  of  the  civic  g^ard  and  of  its  commander  were  pledged  for  his 
secure  retreat  frx>m  the  country. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  fortress,  instead  of  ihe  accustomed  goaid  of  the 
civic  troops,  they  were  received  by  a  corps  of  the  municipal  guard.  2ian- 
netti,  fearing  some  treachery,  conveyed  his  charge  back  to  the  Pitti,  and 
commanded  the  guard  to  be  changed.  The  commandant  pretended  to 
obey;  but  merely  changed  the  sentinels,  and  concealed  the  municipal 
gasurd.  Guerrazzi  was  then  consigned  to  a  prison,  from  which  he  was  not 
destined  to  be  released  till  altera  tedious  imprisonment  of  four  years  and  a 
half; — after  a  trial  for  high  treason,  in  which  the  very  appearances  of 
justice  were  disregarded ; — in  which  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  who  was, 
in  fact,  the  defendant  in  the  trial,  was  not  permitted  to  be  brought  for- 
ward ; — in  which  the  evidence  of  the  chief  witness  for  the  defence  was 
rejected  upon  puerile  and  illegal  pretences  ; — ^and  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  finally  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  fifteen  years,  in  spite  of  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence  that,  if  g^ilt  existed,  the  condemned  was  not 
the  culprit.  The  mf  rcy,  or  compunction  of  the  crown,  atoned  in  some 
degree  for  the  gross  injustice  of  Ute  judges,  and  the  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  one  of  perpetual  banishment. 

Zannetti,  whose  pure  and  honourable  character  place  him  above  the 
suspicion  of  having  taken  part  in  the  base  treachery  of  the  government, 
indignant  at  having  been  made  the  tool  for  carrying  it  into  effect^  reagned 
his  office  of  general  of  the  civic  guard.  Yet  belidF  in  the  falsehood  of  a 
friend  so  trusted  long  weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy 
prisoner ;  and  it  was  only  after  considerable  time  had  elapsed  that  Guer- 
razzi learned  the  truth.  In  reply  to  a  letter  which  the  sufferer  then 
addressed  to  him,  Zannetti  expressed  all  the  abhorrence  which  an  act  of 
such  improvoked  duplicity  was  likely  to  create  upon  a  mind  like  his. 
**  The  consciousness,"  he  said,  ^<  that  at  length  you  know  my  loyalty,  and 
do  not  impute  to  me  the  guilt  of  the  base  act  of  the  commission  of  governs 
ment,  has  been  to  me  a  solemn  consolation.  Receive  my  sincerest  thanks 
for  your  letter,  and  for  your  kindly  thought  of  me  from  the  depths  of 
your  living  tomb — ^the  historic  monument  of  our  country's  shame.'' 

Events  passed  quickly  when  the  brave  and  able  supporter  of  the 
popular  cause  was  consigned  to  a  prison.  In  the  month  of  May,  General 
d'Aspre,  a4  the  head  of  an  Austrian  corps  d'arm^e,  took  possessioQ  of 
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tuate  OoiRaan  ta  the  itatepinn  of-YolleaBay  to  place  bint  cnl  ofwdi 
of  iiie  Austriam  im  tbe  fini  monentvof  thair  tzummh;  and  eferjtUng* 
cuutfMiiql  to- give  to  iihe«oeiipBtioai  of  the  d^  hj  um  eoaqvenigpannr 
the  airof  a  Btttidnd  ftt«  like  Ughsr  ahuMs  in  meat  iartanoaa--dioagk 
iajastioe  it  nmgtbeiaidBOtinibwariBy— woairedtfaeTietoraas^d^ 
thvpaopkbakedoninaailaisaeiiee;  and  thongh  a&w  ^  ycms"  greeted: 
dw  AvfltaiaD  aoUienr  as  they  maidied  into  tiie  town,  it  nay  fairiy  be  in- 
ftfied  Aat  ihaee  sad  soonds  took  their  rise  finom  the  onlera  a£  the  pottoe 
rather  Aan  di»iffia  of  tiie  oitiaenB* 

BaUs  and  ftts9  sweseded  essh  othec  in  hriOisit  anoessbD^  and.  the 
lOfs^gBMs  ynn:  veostved  ^aith  evety  dsnioiistisatRin  of  mdeoaae  i  novdo* 
w^  wA  know  how  indidgenee  cm  be  estonded  to  «  &ct  which,  we  wi^ 
neawd*  AtabaBgiffvabf  BaffonH«gei,the  AiBrtnaismkitstor,toManhal. 
Radetil^,  on  Us  wit  to  Florenee^  the  year  aftsrdie  ocaspatkm  df  tfwt 
dty,  a  liMjr  posssBsed  herself  of  tiie  piniiied  hat  of.  Aer  veteran  oonyiarot 
of  Itahr,  aad  distribiitod  the  feaithers  wkh  wUefaat  wmadeeorated  amuagit 
thcbmes — chiefiy  Italian — ^who  composed  the  society^  Bbiy  a  fiur  hoseni 
was  decked  that  OFeasng  imth  the  emUem.  of  her  countsy'a  defeat  aond 
shaoM,  whilst  no  blush  toig«d  Ae  cheek  oi  Ae  doogfaters  ol  Ae  fiaOen 

Leghora  made  S'idight  show  of  reedstanee-to  the  ioBrades^  baiopeoed* 
her  fi^tes  after  a  few  hours'  cannonade. 

The  return  of  the  grand-duke  soon  fbUowed^  and  he  wmrsedTed  with 
demonstrations  of  jey,  which  werenot,  perhiqpey  entupdy  insincarey  at  the 
peojj^fey  alanned  st  the  eonfosion  and  terror  of  the  pasty  looked  with  sata- 
nctiOB to  the-restomtkm'of  a  prince  whose  mild  nue  had  endeared  hiasto 
his  subjects.  Bnt  tbe  hopes  ^t  had  anwn  weve  aoon  destined.to  be. 
finsHtrated.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  year  1852  the  constitstioowaiabolished^ 
yetthe-eonstitatiaiial  ministry  retained  their  offioss!  The  meaMre  pror 
dooeda  paialal  impression  mion  the  continenoB  c^flie  gtand-dnkeyinconr 
sequence  of  tbe  oani  that  he  hadtdcen.attiieinaoffuiaitkm  of  the  constito* 
tMntoinahitBinitslawsmMhanffed.  He  relieved  his  miadfom  the  heary 
burden  of  peijury  by  a  splendid  cetemonial  at  the  efaneh  of  the  Amumr 
ciatioB,  in  which  hepreaented  a  gorgeous  crown  to  ito  heavenly  patroness  I 
But  DO  gilded  offering  propitiated  die  people,  whose  liberlies  were  so 
wantonly  betrayed. 

In  the  antooni  of  the  same  year  the  gcand-dnke  also-  revched  that 
portkm  of  the  laws  of  his  grand£ither  known  as  the  LeopoUine  code^ 
whwh  ibibade  the  infliction  of  capital  punishmeBt— so  loi^  unknown  in 
the  Tusoan  States.  This  penalty  was  re-established  lor  offences  againat 
religion,  and  for  high  treason.  Tbe  punadimeBt'  of  dealh^  for  ^ornnes 
dirscted  against  die  heart  of  the  state,  has  been  retained  in  the  judkial 
oode  of  near^  every  European  natioo;  nor  can  we  justly  Uame  the 
grand-didEe^  if  he  sincerely  considered  that  the  ezigewnee  of  the  times 
required  a  greater  measure  of  asverity  in  such  cases.  But  how  can  we 
ffxense  a  xetunr  to  the  system  of  religious  perseeodon,  which  die  enlight- 
ened benevolence  of  modem  times  hsA  rejected  by  muversal  consent^,  and 
With  a  just  rsprobatiDn  ? 

hi  Vi%  ooufse  of  the  year  1952  ooourred  dia  proseentktt.  of  the 
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Madiaii,  Taioan  sabjeota,  who  became  oonverts  to  ProtestantSam.  They 
were  oonvioted  of  an  attempt  at  religiona  proaelytiam  an  offisnce  for- 
bicUieDy  under  heavy  penaltiea,  by  the  Toaean  laws.  Catholic  aniihoiitiea 
in  England,  professing  to  possess  complete  infonnation  upon  the  sujgect, 
have  stated  that  the  Madiais  were  the  agents  of  a  Protestant  poUtical 
body,  whose  deaiffn  was  to  nndermine  the  institutions  of  the  conntry-- 
civil  as  well  as  reSgious.  This  is  completely  at  variance  with  fiict.  The 
law-oflBcer  who  conducted  the  prosecution  distinctly  affirmed,  in  the  act 
of  accusation,  that  there  exiited  no  trace  of  any  political  ofifence)in  the 
Madiais.  The  only  crimes  of  which  they  were  accused  were  their 
abandonment  of  Catholicism — their  open  avowal  of  their  new  &ith — and 
die  attempt  to  impart  it  to  others.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  to  the  royal 
fiunily  of  Tuscany  the  praise  of  sincere  convictions  and  kindly  intentiims  ; 
but  convictions  so  fettered  by  biffotry — good  intentions  so  frustrated  by 
total  incapacity  to  comprehend  £e  reelings  and  opinions  that  are  hourly 
gaining  strength  around  them,  that  littie  can  be  anticipated  for  the  future 
of  Tuscany  but  calamity  and  disorder.  The  princesses  themselves  visited 
the  female  prisoner,  and  used  such  arguments  as  their  skill  in  polemica 
suggested  mr  her  reconversion  to  the  faith  which  she  had  abuidoned. 
But  their  reasoning  was  so  far  behind  the  enlightened  and  free  thou^ts 
of  tiie  suffiurer,  that  no  effect  could  be  produced  by  it  The  usual  argu- 
ment of  bigotry  then  alone  remained:  their  incarceration  was  rendered 
more  rigid,  and  it  was  expected  that  punishment  would  effect  what  con- 
troversy had  failed  to  achieve* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  there  occurred  also  the  affitir  of  Mr. 
Mather,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  that  its  details  are  known  to 
all  Europe.  The  manaffement  of  this  case  by  the  English  legation  has 
been  too  harshly  judged,  because  its  difficulties  have  been  too  lightiy 
estimated.  The  agent  acting  at  that  time  for  the  English  government 
was  severely  censurad  because  he  failed  to  effect  a  task  that  was  in  itself 
impossible.  The  Tuscan  authorities  did  not  possess  the  power  to  compel 
the  Austrian  commandant  to  ^ve  the  satisulction  to  Mr.  Mather  which 
the  English  government  required.  Mr.  Mather  was  wounded  by  an 
Austrian  officer,  in  consequence  of  the  published  order  of  the  Austrian 
commandant,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  authorising  the  officers  of  the  army  of 
occupation  to  cut  down  any  person  who  did  not  give  way  to  them  in  the 
streets  of  Florence. 

The  British  legation  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  which 
was  peremptorily  refused  by  Prince  Licntenstein  ;  for  we  cannot  admit  as 
punishment  for  a  murderous  assault  on  an  unarmed  man  the  hxee  of 
putting  the  culprit  under  arrest  for  a  week  in  his  own  room.  The  com- 
pliance of  the  Austrian  authorities  could  only  have  been  obtained  at 
Vienna,  and  it  was  an  unworthy  subterfuge  to  carry  on  the  pretence  of 
justice,  by  seeking  to  make  the  Tuscan  government  responable  for  the 
acts  of  its  own  absolute  masters,  because  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
English  cabinet  to  appear  to  consider  Tuscany  as  an  independent  state 
whust  occupied  by  a  roreign  army,  and  ruled  by  a  military  prefect. 

Everythbg  now  indicates  that  the  future  prospects  of  Italy  are  exposed 
to  the  utmost  danger  and  difficulty.  The  mischievous  agitators,  who 
have  once  ruined  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  by  their  insensate  schemes^ 
are  ever  at  work  to  excite  a  population  too  justiy  incensed  by  th^  real 
wrongs,  tmi  by  the  treacherous  desertion  of  tneir  princes^  who  only 
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deluded  them  wiih  the  shadow  of  liberty  in  order  to  rivet  the  chains  more 
firmly  upon  the  neck  o£  a  long-suffering  people.  Let  them  beware.  As 
the  shepherd's  boy  who  lies  down  to  sleep  away  the  drowsy  lisdessness  o£ 
die  summer^s  day  upon  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  is  the  actual  pontion  of 
the  reactionary  governments  of  the  Peninsula.  Too  ignorantiy— or  too 
obstinately  blmd  to  the  signs  of  the  combg  storm — they  slumber  whilst 
the  smouldering  fires  are  gathering  strength  beneath  weir  feet.  The 
armed  gprasp  of  the  stranger  lies  heavily  upon  the  land,  and  compels  it  to 
mute  submission.  But  the  quivering  heart  and  the  bright  intelligence 
of  that  ill-fated  country  want  but  the  warm  sunlight  of  liberty  to  restore 
it  to  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  nations ; — though  silent,  they  are  not 
yet  quenched ;  instinct  with  life,  indignant  from  the  sense  of  injury,  Italy 
awaits  impatientiy  the  hour  of  her  redemption.  Had  her  rulers  under- 
stood their  real  position,  and  perceived  the  danger  which  they  have  but 
postponed  for  an  hour  of  deadlier  retribution,  they  would  have  acted— 
even  for  their  own  sakes — ^with  good  faith  towards  the  people  they  have 
so  cruelly  deluded. 

The  King  of  Naples  was  never  for  an  instant  sincere ;  he  accepted  the 
outward  emblems  of  constitutional  government  when  compelled  to  do  so, 
but  seized  the  first  occasion  to  withdraw  tiie  benefit  he  had  reluctantiy 
conferred.  Rome  and  Florence  witnessed  a  different  spectacle.  Their 
rulers,  rincere  and  well-intentioned,  loving  their  people^  and  beloved  by 
them,  frankly  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  con- 
ducted their  subjects  to  the  very  porch  of  the  temple  of  Freedom.  But, 
too  weak  to  control  the  tempest  they  had  evoked — too  undisceming  to 
discriminate  between  tiie  selfish  views  of  the  anarchists,  who  waged  a 
deadly  war  against  sociel^,  and  the  solemn  aspirations  of  a  eifted  people 
for  the  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  despoiled — ^those  princes, 
startled  and  dismayed  at  thie  lawless  acts  of  the  revolutionists,  betrayed  a 
nation  when  they  should  have  repressed  a  mob.  No  sooner  were  they 
reseated  on  tiie  thrones  to  which  they  were  again  conducted  by  foreign 
bayonets,  than  tiiey  rescinded  every  act  by  wluch  they  had  taught  thw 
people  to  look  to  them  as  the  saviours  of  their  country. 

The  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  once  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 
The  rural  population  of  the  dachy — perhaps  the  finest  and  most  thriving 
peasantry  in  the  world— entertained  a  devoted  attachment  for  their 
princes ;  tiie  government  was  so  lenient,  that  though  absolute  in  form, 
its  pressure  was  but  little  felt ;  and  throughout  the  state,  the  sovereign, 
so  kindly  and  so  fiuniliarly  known  to  ms  subjects,  was  beloved  as  a 
&ther,  and  revered  as  a  ruler.  But  now,  the  contadini  have  seen  their 
sons  torn  horn  their  hearths  to  fall  victims  to  the  ill^udfi^  and  ill- 
directed  efforts  of  those  who  sent  them  to  the  war  of  independence. 
Necessarily  uninformed  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  grand-duke,  they 
could  only  judge  of  his  wishes  by  the  acts  that  he  sanctioned.  They 
had  been  called  upon  to  suffer  and  to  bleed  for  him,  and  they  had 
obeyed,  even  against  the  fearful  odds  to  which  they  were  opposed.  They 
have  been  reproached  with  cowardice,  because  an  untrained  people — un- 
used to  arms,  and  ignorant  of  discipline — ^has  been  unable  to  contend  snc- 
oessftilly  against  the  veteran  armies  of  Austria.  Worse  than  all,  when  the 
grand-duke  returned  amongst  them,  they  found  that  they  were  regarded 
as  rebels  for  the  very  steps  to  whidi  his  government  had  incited  tiiem. 
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and  mnhMe  to  pniMniMlit  for  tikt  aoilBriii^i  iMA  tliaj  had  en* 
coimt«nd  at  fab  onmmnniL  Th«  pnnee  was  xesteiRkL  to  iham,  bnl 
tkejum  tmntNiilytaKed  topft7tlM«zpenfefofaf«f<^iitm  by 

tbe  nobs  of  the  town,  or  m  foraig«  enfeg  tha*  had  been  admitted 
th«ve;  their  oonifcitiitiotial  dnrterwae  taken  fxon  tkea^aiid  the  w^ 
laws  of  Leopold  L  weie  reroked  The  diaiaewese  ri  Wted  upon  thn 
writhing^  limbf  with  a  hanhneas  hitherto  mihaown  to.theoL  Tnej  weare 
pompetted  to  pay  for  a»  larg;e  army  of  oeoiJfiatioD,  in.  order  to  render  their 
shnreiy  mora  aon^  and  their  aimerioga  penmmeatf.  The  Amiriaa  an- 
thentiea  pabHdy  placarded  in  their  atraeta  the  order  to  cut  down,  with- 
out coa^pvnetioik  or  inooby,  any  Toacan  anbjeet  wiio  obatraeted  thnr 
path,  or  oflefed  dmn  the  alightaet  annovance ;  and  whAi  an  Enghahniin 
becsne^  by  mittake,  the  victim  of  the  baribannui  and  diagraeefiil  oader, 
the  only  apology  ofibred  was  the  j^ea  that  the  offender  bdieved  him  to 
hare  been  an  ItaJlian!  Who  can  new  eontamplate  the  Ctite  of  this  on* 
fortunate  comrtry  withont  r^ret  for  the  days  when  the  Tnaeaoi  territory 
was  justly  regarded  as  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy,  mder 
the  ra^  away  of  a  prince  so  venerable  as  the  paiennd  ruler  of  lue  little 
stste-*«i  [ntiable  as  the  puny  imitator  of  Austiian  deapotiam  ? 

It  is  tr«e  that  the  firat  eviie  of  tba  rafoktion  were  not  to  be  iaopntad 
to  aaiy  iault  in  the  Italian  sovereigns  ;  those- prinoee  were  unhappily  un- 
provided with  the  material  power  ao  neeeaaaar  to  represa  the  maoideni 
produced  by  Am  extraordinary  excitement  of  tne  maasea.  Nothing  leae 
than  an  armed  foroe,  ao  disciplined  as  to  render  obedienoe  certain,  ooold 
have  enabled  the  governments  to  stem  the  zevdutien  at  the  point  where 
reform  crestea  disorder,  and  diaoider  degenerates  into  anarchy.  The 
Italian  ndera  were  confronted  by  a  powerful  and  vindictive  foe ;  fnr 
whikt  the  great  body  of  the  people  frankly  hoped  to  obtain  better  institn* 
tfone^  ihe  aecret  emisaaries  of  the  repiMiean  pax^  were  working  deiUy 
to  undermine  the  whole  social  fiEd>rie^  and  to  aimstitiite  the  reign  of  terror 
and  tumnlt,  which  ofiera  to  the  adventurer  the  best  chance  of  wealth— to 
the  political  intriguer  the  only  hope  of  power. 

Italy  now  turns  with  envy  and  with  hope  to  the  example  of  Sardinia, 
whoae  government  nobly  accepted  the  cause  of  progress,  and  continued 
true  to  the  constitutional  freedom  it  had  created^ — Sardinia,  whose  warlike 
princes— the  only  native  sovereigns  of  the  Peninsula — have  known  how 
to  repress  inaubordination  withont  foreign  aid,  and  to  aostain  Hbeiai  in« 
stitetiens  withont  tolerating  disorder.  Sarfinia  is  the  mod^  to  winch 
the  wise  and  good  of  this  unhappy  land  look  up  wi<^  hope  of  qmspathy 
and  aid  in  the  hour  of  need  Experience  has  now  taught  them  that  tim 
wild  ravings  of  the  socialist,  and  the  selfish  aims  of  the  repoblieaai,  who 
look  through  the  vista  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  to  the  chance  of  power, 
dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  chaos  of  the  future,  are  alike  incapable  of  con* 
dnctmg  them  to  safety  or  to  freedom.  But  Sardinia  oilers  them  an 
example  of  attainable  proi^rity  and  tangible  liberty,  which  inspire  hope 
and  renew  energy,  even  amidst  die  terrible  disappointments  and  anflSsr- 
ings  of  the  present  hour. 
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